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PREFACE. 


For a statement of the purpose and plan of this series of Commentaries on the 
New Testament, the reader is referred to the last part of the General Introduction, 
published in the volume on the Gospel of Mark, and for a more particular account 
of the sources of the present volume, to the last part of the following Intro. 
duction. Two or three remarks are all that seem to be required in the way A 
further explanation. 

Whenever the words of another writer are employed, his name is given, 
though it has not always been thought advisable to mention the volume and page 
from which the words are taken. In a great majority of cases they are from 
Notes on the particular passage under examination. Sentences are sometimes put 
in quotation marks, not because they are borrowed from another, but because they 
are meant to represent in paraphrase the words of Christ, or of the Evangelist, in 
the text explained. 

For critical notes upon the text in several important passages, the writer is 
indebted to the kindness of Prof. John A. Broadus, D. D., who is preparing the 
volume on the Gospel according to Matthew. These Notes have been inserted in 
the margin, followed by the letter B. They are uncommonly clear and discrimi- 
nating, and the conclusions which they reach are believed to be, in every instance, 
correct. The judgment of one who has given special attention to textual criticism 
will be highly valued by the reader. 

To the preparation of this Commentary, the writer has given all the time at 
his command for such labor, during many years. And though the work produced 
is very imperfect, when compared with his own conception of what it should be, 
he cannot repress the hope that it will be useful to some who love “the spiritual 
Gospel.” Often has this Gospel appeared to him, while exploring it, like the land 
promised to the Israelites by the Lord—“a good land, a land of brooks of water, 
of fountains and depths that spring out of valleys and hills; a land of Le and 
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barley, and vines, and fig trees, and pomegranates; a land of olive oil and honey; 
a land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou shalt not lack any- 
thing in it.” (Deut. 8: 7-9.) Wells of purest truth, deeper than Jacob’s well at 
Sychar, are in this Gospel, and the interpreter may let down his tiny cup a 
thousand times, with perfect confidence that it will always return filled to the brim. 
May the Son of God, whose person is so fully revealed in this Gospel, accept 
the humble effort which has been made to expound his words, and by means of it 
bring a blessing to the hearts of his people! And to this end, may the reader 
fervently pray to the Father of lights, “Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law.” (Ps. 119: 18.) AtvaH Hovey 
Newton THEOLOGICAL InstiTuTION, Nov. 26, 1885. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


For reasons, which will readily occur to every one who is familiar with Biblical 
criticism during the present century, an Introduction to the Fourth Gospel must treat 
with some fullness the question of its authorship. If the Gospel is believed to have 
been written by the Apostle John, the grounds of this belief should be clearly stated, 
even though they cannot be elaborately defended; and if this ancient belief is im- 
pugned and rejected by any one, the grounds for such rejection should be carefully 
explained. We propose therefore to consider (1) the authorship of the Fourth Gospel ; 
(2) its trustworthiness as a historical record, especially as a record of the discourses of 
Jesus ; (3) the time and place of its composition ; (4) the occasion, object, and plan of 
the work ; and (5) the aim and sources of this commentary. 


I. AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


It has been the common belief of Christians from the second century until now that 
the Fourth Gospel was written by John, the brother of James, an apostle of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. This belief has rested upon certain indications of authorship which 
the Gospel itself affords, and upon certain passages in Christian writings of an early age 
which point to the same authorship. rst. While the name of the writer is not men- 
tioned in the Gospel, he that ‘‘ beareth witness of these things, and wrote these things,”’ 
is plainly declared to be ‘‘the disciple whom Jesus loved,’’ and who ‘‘also leaned on his 
bosom at the supper’’ (ch. 21 : 20-24). But ‘‘the disciple whom Jesus loved,’’ and to 
whom he committed his mother from the cross as to a son, must have been one of that 
inner circle of three—Peter, James, and John—whom Jesus honored with his special 
confidence. Now Peter is distinguished from ‘‘the disciple whom Jesus loved’’ in the 
passage just cited (ch. 21 : 20-24), as well as in others (e. g., 13: 23 sq.; 20: 2.sq.); and 
James, the brother of John, was slain by the sword at the command of Herod, about 
A. D. 40 (see Acts 12: 2), long before this Gospel was written. Interpreters are 
therefore generally agreed in saying that, if the Fourth Gospel was written by an 
apostle, the words of the Gospel itself point clearly to John as that apostle. Second. 
The references of early Christian writers to this Gospel prove that they either knew, or 
at least supposed, it to be a work of the Apostle John. These references are so con- 
elusive that nearly all who admit the Gospel to have been written before the close of the 
first century hold that the Apostle John was its author. But certain modern scholars 
of much learning and acuteness have denied its origin in the first century, and have 
attributed it to some unknown writer of the second century. Indeed, nearly all the 
arguments by which the authorship of John have been assailed are meant to prove that 
it could not have been written by any immediate follower of Christ. We propose to 
look first at the external testimonies relating to the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
- and then at the internal evidences. 


In examining the external evidences, it will be important to bear in mind two facts. 
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First, that the early Christian writers, who were contemporaneous with the apostles 
during a part of their lives, make use of the New Testament in a very informal way, 
often quoting its language inexactly, and generally neglecting to mention the writer 
or book from which they quote; and, second, that they quote from the first three 
Gospels and some of the Epistles more frequently than from the Fourth Gospel. These 
facts are accounted for by the practical necessity of quoting largely from memory, and 
by the earlier and wider circulation of the writings more frequently used. Yet there are 
traces of the use of the Fourth Gospel in the writings ascribed to the Apostolical Fathers. 

For if, with many of the best scholars, we assume that the Shorter Greek recension 
of the Seven Epistles of Jgnatius is, for the most part, genuine, there are passages in 
those letters which are so similar to certain expressions in the Fourth Gospel, or the first 
Kpistle of John, that it is difficult to account for them without supposing that Ignatius 
had seen the latter. Thus, in his letter to the Ephesians (ch. 7), he speaks of Christ as 
both ‘‘ originated and unoriginated, God incarnated, true Life in death, both from Mary 
and from God, first passible, and then impassible.’’ Yet the reminiscence is not abso- 
lutely certain. But, in his Epistle to the Romans (ch. 7), he writes: ‘‘I desire the 
bread of God, the heavenly bread, the bread of life, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, who was afterwards made of the seed of David and Abraham ; and I 
desire the drink of God, his blood, which is incorruptible love and perennial life.’’ This 
language seems to be founded on the sayings of Jesus preserved in the sixth chapter of 
our Gospel (vs. 41-59). So, too, in his letter to the Church in Smyrna, after asserting 
that Christ had suffered in the flesh (ch. 2), he adds these words: ‘‘ For I know that 
soon after the resurrection he was in the flesh, and I believe that he is so still. And 
when he came to Peter and those about him, he said unto them: ‘Take hold of me, 
handle me, and see that I am not an incorporeal spirit, or demon’ ”’ (ch. 3). With this 
compare John 20: 20-27, and 1 John 1:1, and the probability that Ignatius had seen 
both the Gospel and the First Epistle will appear strong. Other reminiscences might be 
adduced from this writer, who died not later than A. D. 115; but while the genuineness 
of the epistles attributed to him is still in doubt, the value of their testimony is 
uncertain. 

In the Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, written about A. D. 116, there occurs 
the following passage: ‘‘ For every one who does not confess that Jesus Christ has come 
in the flesh is antichrist’’ (ch. 7). And we readily perceive that it is borrowed from 
1 John 4: 2, 3. But it is generally admitted that whoever wrote the First Epistle of 
John was also the writer of the Fourth Gospel. Hence, if one of these writings belongs 
to the first century, and could be used by Polycarp in A. D. 116, just as he used the 
Epistles of Paul, it is extremely probable that the other belongs to the same early age. 
Indeed, Canon Lightfoot regards the First Epistle of John as a sort of postscript to the 
Fourth Gospel (see ‘Contemporary Review’’ for 1875, p. 835, sq.). Polycarp was 
probably not less than thirty years old when the Apostle John died at Ephesus. 
Trenzeus represents him as one who had known the apostle, and enjoyed his instruction. 
Thus he was a living link, connecting the apostolic age with that of Justin Martyr and 
Trenzeus (Ireneeus ‘‘Adv. Heer.,’’ II]. 3; and Euseb. ‘‘H. E.,’’ V. 20, 24). 

The five books of Papias, entitled, ‘‘ Interpretation of the Oracles of the Lord,”’ 
have all perished except a few brief extracts made by Irenzeus and Husebius, or Christian 
writers of a later age. Of Papias himself Irenzeus speaks with uniform respect, calling 
him in one place, ‘‘ Papias, a man of the olden time, the hearer of John and companion 
of Polycarp’’ (‘‘Adv. Heer,’’ ITI. 33. 3). Eusebius thinks that his ‘‘ understanding was 
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very small” (‘‘H. Hi.’’ III. 39), probably because of his adhesion to Chiliastic views, 
rejected by the father of church history. In his ‘‘ Chronic. Ad. Olym.’’ 220, he states 
that ‘‘ Irenzeus and others relate that John the theologian and apostle continued in life 
until the times of Trajan’’ (A. D. 98), and that ‘‘ Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, and 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, were well known as his hearers ’’ (comp. ‘‘ H. H.’’ III. 40). 
In view of all the facts accessible to scholars, it is safe to say that Papias lived from 
about A. D. 70 to about A. D. 150, and that any use of the New Testament writings, 
or reference to them, which he makes, is worthy of close examination. But Eusebius, 
who had read his ‘‘five books,’’ affirms that ‘‘ he made use of testimonies from the First 
Epistle of John, and likewise from that of Peter’’ (‘‘H. H.’’ ILL. 39), which shows the 
existence of John’s First Kpistle in the first part of the second century. It also shows 
that Papias considered the words of the Epistle ‘‘ testimonies ’’ (uaprvpies) to the truth 
by a proper witness. Moreover, as we have remarked, the existence of the Epistle at 
this early date must be accepted as probable evidence of the existence of the Fourth 
Gospel also; for they were both written by the same man. 

But if Papias had the Fourth Gospel, he probably made use of it in his four books 
entitled, ‘‘ Interpretation of Dominican Oracles”; perhaps he took from it many of the 
Oracles which he explained. Why then did Eusebius fail to mention his use of the 
Gospel? Because the purpose which he sought to accomplish did not require him to do 
this. By a critical study of the prefatory statements of Eusebius concerning his 
citation of early testimonies relating to the books of the New Testament, Prof. Light- 
foot has established the following propositions: (1) ‘‘ His main object was to give such 
information as might assist in forming correct views respecting the Canon of Scripture. 
(2) He was indifferent to any quotations or references which went towards establishing 
the canonicity of those books which had never been disputed in the church. Even 
when the quotation was direct and by name, it had no value for him. (3) To this class 
belonged (i) The Four Gospels; (ii) the Acts; (iii) the thirteen Epistles of St. Paul. 
(4) As regards these, he contents himself with preserving any anecdotes which he may 


have found illustrating the circumstances under which they were written . . . (5) The 
Catholic Epistles lie on the border-land . . . between the universally acknowledged and 


the disputed books,’’ etc. (‘‘ Contemporary Review’’ for 1875, p. 179, sq.). Hence the 
circumstance that Eusebius reckons the Four Gospels among the books universally 
received is a sufficient reason why he should not have called attention to the use of them 
by Papias—to say nothing of the probability that the whole work of Papias was an 
exposition of them. 

Again, Westcott refers to a passage in Irenzeus where the testimony of ‘‘ the elders’’ 
is adduced, and then, a little after, the same testimony is said to be from the fourth 
book of Papias. He therefore supposes it probable that another citation from ‘‘ the 
Elders’’ by Irenzeus, containing a part of John 14: 2—viz., ‘‘in my Father's house are 
many mansions’’—is taken from the work of Papias. (See Irenzeus ‘‘Adv. Heer.”’ 
V. 36.) 

About the middle of the second century Justin Martyr, who, in his journeys, visited 
Ephesus, Alexandria, and Rome, refers many times to certain writings which he calls 
“Memorabilia of the Apostles’’ (‘‘ Dial. with Trypho”’ cc. 100, 101, 103, 104, 106, 88), 
‘*The Memorabilia of the Apostles which are called Gospels”’ (‘‘Apol.’’ I. c. 66), and 
“Memorabilia which were composed by his apostles, and by those who followed with them’’ 
(‘‘ Dial. with Trypho’’ cc. 103, 106). This last expression may be compared with the 
words of Tertullian: ‘‘We have established this, first of all, that the Gospel Instrument 
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has for its authors apostles, on whom this office of promulgating the Gospel was imposed 
by the Lord himself; and if also apostolic men, yet these not alone, but with apostles 
and after apostles’’ (‘‘Adv. Mare.’’ IV. 2). It is observable in both these passages that 
the word referring to apostles, as well as the word referring to their companions, is 
plural ; and it cannot be reasonably doubted that by the former were intended Matthew 
and John, by the latter Mark and Luke. It may also be noticed that, according to 
Justin, these Memorabilia or Gospels were read in his day, along with the writings of 
the prophets, in the public worship of God (‘‘Apol.”’ I. 67). 

But the following passage in his description of the rite of Christian baptism deserves 
particular attention: ‘‘After this they (7. e., the candidates) are led by us where there is 
water, and are regenerated after the same manner in which we were regenerated: for 
upon the name of the Father of all and Sovereign God, and of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, they there receive the bath in the water ; for Christ also 
said: Hacept ye be born again, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. But it is 
evident to all that those who have been once born cannot enter into the wombs of those 
who bore them,”’ etc. (‘‘Apol.’’ I. 61; compare John 3: 3sq.). Justin, it is true, does 
not quote the precise words of Christ as recorded in the Fourth Gospel; but, from his 
customary method of citing passages from Scripture, there is ample reason to believe 
that he had read the Fourth Gospel, and that he intended to give the words of Christ to 
Nicodemus. Especially evident is this from the reference which he makes to the 
language of Nicodemus. For an elaborate and conclusive examination of this passage, 
the reader is referred to Dr. Ezra Abbot’s ‘‘Authorship of the Fourth Gospel”’ 
(pp. 29-41). His conclusion is stated in the following moderate, but unhesitating, 
terms: ‘‘It has been shown, I trust, that in this question of the language of Christ 
respecting regeneration, the verbal differences between Justin and John are not such as 
to render it improbable that the former borrowed from the latter. The variations of 
phraseology are easily accounted for, and are matched by similar variations in writers 
who unquestionably used the Gospel of John. The positive reasons for believing that 
Justin derived his quotation from this source are, (1) the fact that in no other report of 
the teaching of Christ except that of John do we find this figure of the new birth; 
(2) the insistance in both Justin and John on the necessity of the new birth in order to 
an entrance into the kingdom of heaven; (3) its mention in both in connection with 
baptism ; (4) and last and most important of all, the fact that Justin’s remark on the 
impossibility of a second natural birth is such a platitude in the form in which he 
presents it, that we cannot regard it as original. We can only explain its introduction 
by supposing that the language of Christ which he quotes was strongly associated in 
his memory with the question of Nicodemus as recorded by John."’ 

Moreover Justin’s doctrine of the Logos presupposes a knowledge of the Fourth 
Gospel. A careful comparison of his doctrine with that of Philo, will reveal a very im- 
portant difference. For Justin teaches the incarnation of the Logos in a great number 
of passages (e. g. ‘‘Apol’’ I. 32, 66; ‘‘Dial. with Trypho’’ 45, 84, 87, 100; also 
‘‘Apol.’’ I. 5, 23, 42, 50, 538, 63; ‘‘Apol’’ II. 13; ‘‘ Dial. with Try.’’ 48, 57, 64, 67, 68, 
76, 85, 101, 125), while this doctrine is inconsistent with the teaching of Philo. Be- 
sides, it has been clearly pointed out that the doctrine of the Logos in Justin is not 
so simple as that in the Fourth Gospel—a circumstance which proves that Justin bor- 
rowed from the Gospel, and not the Gospel from Justin. Still further, it is noticeable 
that Justin refers to the ‘‘ Memorabilia’’ as teaching that Christ as Logos was the only- 
begotten Son of God, a title which is applied to him by the Fourth Gospel only (see 
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“Dial. with Try.’’ 105). For other passages which confirm the view that Justin was 
familiar with this Gospel, reference may be made to the work of Dr. Ezra Abbott, cited 
above. The first Apology of Justin is now supposed to have been written about the year 
146 or 147, and his other writings a few years later. 

Here we may also speak of Yatian, the Assyrian, who was for a time a disciple of 
Justin, and whose literary activity has been assigned to the period between A. D. 155- 
170. In his ‘‘ Oratio ad Greecos,’’ we find these words: ‘‘Do not hate us being such 
persons, but dismissing the demons, follow the only true God. ‘All these things are by 
him, and without him not one thing has been made’”’ (p. 158). ‘‘And this, then, is 
that which is said: ‘The darkness comprehendeth not the light. The Word indeed is 
the light of God’’”’ (p. 152). With these and other passages must be combined the 
testimony of Eusebius (‘‘H. E.’’ IV. 29). Speaking of the Severians, he uses this 
language: ‘‘These indeed make use of the Law and Prophets and Gospels, giving a 
peculiar interpretation to the passages of the sacred writings, but they abuse Paul the 
Apostle, and set aside his Epistles; neither do they receive the Acts of the Apostles. 
But their chief and founder, Tatian, having formed a certain body and collection of 
Gospels, I know not how, has given it this title, ‘ Diatessaron,’ that is, the ‘Gospel of 
the Four,’ or, the Gospel formed of the Four ; which is in the possession of some even 
now.’’ The expression, ‘‘I know not how,”’ only implies that the plan of the work 
seemed strange to Eusebius, but does not mean, as some have thought, that he had 
neyer seen it. Tatian’s work was [either] a harmony of the Four Gospels, or a single 
Gospel uniting in itself the statements of the Four. Theodoret, in his work on Haere- 
ses (Fab. i. 20), says that ‘‘ he found more than two hundred copies of the book, held 
in esteem in his diocese, and substituted for it copies of our own Gospels.’’ Theodoret 
was Bishop of Cyrus in Syria, from about A. D. 420, until his death, in A. D. 457. 
‘* His objection to Tatian’s book is founded on the absence of the genealogies ; and he 
seems to have known no other fault’’ (Charteris). There is no evidence that any other 
Gospels than the four which we now have, were in circulation among the churches about 
the middle of the second century, unless we except the so-called Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, ‘‘which, in its primitive form, may have been the Hebrew original from 
which our present Greek Gospel, ascribed to Matthew, was mainly derived.’’ (Hzra 
Abbot). And the hypothesis that the Gospel according to the Hebrews was used by 
Tatian, instead of our Fourth Gospel, is destitute of any historical foundation. As to 
the Apocryphal Gospels, they were not occupied with the public ministry of Jesus, and 
were justly rejected from the first as unworthy of confidence. 

Athenagoras, *‘an Athenian, a philosopher, and a Christian,’’ offered his ‘‘ Embassy’’ 
or Apology to the Emperors Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, and Lucius Aurelius Com- 
modus, in A. D. 176 or 177. In this Apology he says: ‘‘ But the Son of God is the 
Logos of the Father in idea and energy; for of him and through him were all things 
made, the Father and the Son being one. But the Son being in the Father and the 
Father in the Son, by the oneness and power of the Spirit, the Son of God is the 
Father’s Reason and Word.’’ (Compare John 1: 1-3; 17: 21-23). Again, ‘‘ For from 
the beginning God himself, being eternal Reason, had in himself the Logos, since he 
was eternally rational.’’ (John 1: 1 sq.) This attempt to express in a semi-philo- 
sophical way the doctrine of the Trinity, or at least the relation of the eternal Word 
to the Father, is evidently founded on the language of John. 

Contemporary with Athenagoras was Theophilus, bishop, or pastor, of Antioch 
from A. D. 169, onward. Writing to Autolychus he uses these words: ‘‘ Whence the 
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Holy Scriptures, and all those moved by the Spirit teach, [one] of whom, John, says: 
‘In the beginning was the Word; and the Word was with God’; showing that at the 
first God was alone and in him was the Word. Then he says: ‘And the Word was 
God. All things were made by him, and without him was not anything made.’”’ 
(See John 1: 1-3). Jerome informs us (‘‘ De viris ill.,’’ XXV., and ‘Ep. ad Algasiam’’) 
that he wrote a harmony of the Four Gospels with a commentary on the same, and Bleek 
justly observes: ‘‘ Now this fact, merely, that soon after the middle of the second 
century more than one Christian scholar undertook the task of treating our Four 
Gospels synoptically and in a Harmony, shows that these Gospels must already have 
been held in high repute in the church, as distinguished from and above other writings 
of a similar kind; and the Fourth Gospel, in particular, could not have been thus 
esteemed, if it had not already been recognized by the church for a considerable time 
as a genuine and apostolical work.”’ 

To the same period belongs the Muratorian Fragment on the Canon, which has the 
following passage: ‘‘Of the Fourth of the Gospels John, one of the disciples [is 
author]. Entreated by his fellow-disciples and his bishops, John said: ‘ Fast with 
me three days from this time, and whatever shall be revealed to each one of us let us 
relate to one another.’ On the same night it was revealed to Andrew, one of the 
apostles, that John should relate all things in his own name, subject to the revision 
of all,’’ ete. (See the ‘‘Canon Muritorianus, the earliest Catalogue of the Books of the 
New Testament, edited with Notes and a Facsimile of the MS. in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan,’’ by S. P. Tregelles, 1867). How much of truth or error may be in 
the circumstances here related, we may find it difficult to decide; but the testimony of 
the Fragment as to the authorship of the Fourth Gospel is unambiguous, agreeing with 
all other indications of the second century. 

Prof. Lightfoot has examined, with great care, the brief extracts which have been 
preserved from such writers as Melito, Bishop of Sardis, and Claudius Apollinaris, 
Bishop of Hierapolis, who flourished in the last part of the second century; but we 
must content ourselves with only a reference to his instructive article (‘‘ Cont. Rev.” for 
1876, pp. 471-496). His concluding paragraph may be quoted in part, as it describes 
the evidence gleaned by him from ‘‘The School of St. John in their Asiatic home.”’ 
‘*Out of a very extensive literature, by which this school was once represented, the 
extant remains are miserably few and fragmentary; but the evidence yielded by these 
meagre relics is decidedly greater, in proportion to their extent, than we had reason to 
expect. As regards the Fourth Gospel, this is especially the case. If the same amount 
of written matter—occupying a very few pages in all—were extracted accidentally from 
the current theological literature of our own day, the chances, unless I am mistaken, 
would be strongly against our finding so many indications of the use of this Gospel. In 
every one of the writers, from Polycarp and Papias to Polycrates, we have observed 
phenomena which bear witness directly or indirectly, and with different degrees of dis- 
tinctness, to its recognition. It is quite possible for critical ingenuity to find a reason for 
discrediting each instance in turn... . By a sufficient number of assumptions, which 
lie beyond the range of verification, the evidence may be set aside. But the early ex- 
istence and recognition of the Fourth Gospel is the one simple postulate which explains 
all facts.’’ (Id. p. 495). 

Trenceus, who flourished in the last quarter of the second century, speaks in extense 
of the Four Gospels, naming their writers, and affirming that they were received as 
authoritative documents by heretics as well as orthodox Christians. Thus ‘‘the 
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Ebionites,’’ he says, ‘‘ made use of the Gospel by Matthew, and Marcion of that by 
Luke, though with some omissions, while those who separate Jesus from Christ, saying, 
that Christ remained impassible, though Jesus suffered death, prefer the Gospel by 
Mark, and the followers of Valentinus use that of John.’’ (Quoted ad sensum). Indeed, 
he argues, fancifully yet strenuously, that in the fitness of things the gospel record 
must be fourfold. ‘‘ For as there are four quarters of the earth over which the church 
is scattered, and also four universal winds, so the gospel which, with the Spirit, is the 
pillar and support of the church, ought to have four pillars, breathing from all direc- 
tions immortality, and vivifying men’’ (‘‘Adv. Haer.”’ iii. 11, 7 sq.). 

Clement of Alexandria, who was a contemporary of Irenzeus (flor. A. D. 192), writes 
concerning a saying ascribed to the Lord, that ‘‘ we do not have it in the Four Gospels 
that have been handed down to us, but in that according to the Hebrews’ (‘‘Strom.”’ 
iii, 553). In another work, as quoted by Eusebius (‘‘H. EH.’’ VI. 14), Clement states 
the tradition of the ancient presbyters concerning the order of the Gospels containing 
the genealogies, which is as follows: ‘‘They were wont to say that the Gospels 
containing the genealogies were written before the others . . . but that John, last of 
all, perceiving that what had respect to the natural [or bodily life of Christ] had been 
made manifest in the Gospels, and being encouraged by his familiar friends, as well as 
divinely moved by the Spirit, made a spiritual Gospel.’’ This statement has distinct 
points of resemblance to the one cited above from the ‘‘ Fragment on the Canon”’ 
discovered by Muratori. 

Tertullian, of North Africa, another contemporary of Irenzeus, remarks as follows 
in his treatise against Marcion (IV. 2): ‘‘ We maintain, first of all, that the Evangelical 
Instrument has for its authors apostles, on whom this office of promulgating the Gospel 
was imposed by the Lord hiniself: if also apostolic men [7. ¢., associates of apostles], 
yet not these alone, but with apostles and after apostles. For the preaching of disciples 
might have been suspected of a desire for glory, if the authority of masters, yea, of 
Christ, who made the apostles masters, did not support it. In fact, John and Matthew, 
who were apostles (lit. of the apostles), implant in us faith; Luke and Mark, who were 
apostolic men, renew it.’’ Again, having shown that the Gospel according to Luke was 
received by all the principal churches, Tertullian proceeds thus: ‘‘The same authority 
of apostolic churches endorses also other Gospels which we receive through them and 
on account of them—I mean those of John and Matthew; while that also which Mark 
published may be ascribed to Peter, whose interpreter Mark was. Moreover, they are 
accustomed to ascribe the Digest of Luke to Paul’’ (‘‘Adv. Marcionem”’ IV. 2, 5). 

Origen, the greatest Biblical scholar of the Ante-Nicene Church, began his work as 
a teacher in Alexandria, about A. p. 203. A part of his extended commentary on the 
Fourth Gospel has come down to us in the Greek original ; and in it he says: ‘‘For one 
may also venture to say that the Gospel is the first-fruits of all the Scriptures. . . . But 
we must know that the first-fruits and the first product are not the same. For the ‘first- 
fruits’ are offered after all the fruits, but the first product before all. Therefore of the 
Scriptures in circulation, and believed to be divine in all the churches, one would not err 
in saying that the law of Moses was the first product, but the Gospel the first-fruits ; for, 
_ after all the fruits of the prophets who were until the Lord Jesus, the perfect Word 
sprang up”’ (Tomus I. 4). Again, speaking of the Four Gospels and their distinctive 
aims, he says that Luke ‘‘keeps for him who leaned upon the bosom of Jesus, the 
greater and more perfect words concerning Jesus. For no one of those (viz., the first 
three Evangelists) manifested clearly his deity, as did John, who introduced him saying : 
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‘I am the Light of the World; I am the Way and the Truth and the Life; I am the 
Resurrection; I am the Door; I am the Good Shepherd ;’ and in the Apocalypse: ‘/ 
am the Alpha and the Omega, the Beginning and the End, the First and the Last.’ 
One may therefore venture to say that the Gospels are the ‘ first-fruits’ of all the 
Scriptures, and that according to John, the ‘ first-fruits’ of the Gospels, the mind (or 
meaning) of which no one is able to receive who has not leaned on Jesus’ breast’ (Tom. 
I. 6). Again, referring to the language of Luke’s preface, that many had taken in hand 
to set forth the events of Christ’s life, he remarks that ‘‘ Matthew did not ‘undertake,’ 
but wrote, being moved by the Holy Spirit. In like manner also Mark and John; and 
similarly Luke’’ (‘‘ Hom. in Luc.’’ Tom. iii). Here we have the clearest evidence that 
Origen regarded the Four Gospels as written by inspired men, Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John, and as the only Gospels then known to the churches as the work of inspired 
teachers. 

It would be superfluous to adduce further evidence from Christian writers of this 
period, that our Fourth Gospel was received by the churches as authentic and divine. 
It was reckoned with the undisputed books, and was believed to be the work of John, 
the brother of James. This is freely admitted by scholars who themselves suppose it 
was written by some unknown Christian near the middle of the second century. To 
bring forward the opinion of later times would, therefore, be of no avail. Yet the testi- 
mony of Husebius, who was familiar with many writings of the second century that 
have since perished, deserves a moment’s consideration. The Christian writings to 
which he refers as produced in the period reaching from the death of John to the death 
of Irenzeus, would form a respectable library ; and, if in our possession, would answer a 
multitude of perplexing questions. With many of these books in his hands, Eusebius 
undertook to write a history of Christian faith and life down to his own time (before and 
after A. D. 325). Making free and careful use of sources of knowledge since lost, he 
testifies that the ‘‘ Gospel of John was well known in the churches throughout the 
world,’’ and must ‘‘be acknowledged as genuine.’’ He includes it in what he calls 
‘‘the holy quaternion of the Gospels,’’ and remarks that ‘‘ besides the Gospel of John, 
his first Epistle is acknowledged, without dispute, both by those of the present day, and 
also by the ancients’’ (‘t H. Hi.” iii. 24, 25). Nowhere does he express any doubt con- 
cerning the apostolic origin of the Fourth Gospel. And it is incredible that he should 
have stated the case as he has, making no qualifications, if he had discovered in any 
early Christian writings doubts respecting that spiritual Gospel. His testimony is, 
therefore, of singular importance, and must not be treated as that of a man speaking for 
the men of his own generation only. His voice repeats the united testimony of many 
witnesses, and there is no reason to suspect that it is not faithful and true. 

Again, the presence of the Fourth Gospel in the earliest versions of the New 
Testament proves that it was received by the authors of those versions, and by the 
churches for which they were made, as an authentic and inspired document ; moreover, 
if authentic and inspired, written by the Apostle John. For there exists no shadow of 
reason to suppose that the Christians of the second century would have accepted any 
writing as authentic or inspired, which they did not believe to have been written in the 
first century by an apostle, or by a companion of apostles. And if they believed the 
Fourth Gospel to have been written by one of the apostles, or by one of their com- 
panions in the first century, thereis everything for, and nothing against the view, that 
they held the writer to have been the Apostle John. This will scarcely be denied by the 
assailants of the Gospel. The Old Syriac and the Old Latin are the two earliest 
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versions of the New Testament which are known to scholars; and both these contain 
the Fourth Gospel, as well as the first three. 

Of the Old Syriac, Westcott remarks: ‘‘ The history of this Syriac Version offers 
a remarkable parallel to that of the Latin, but with this difference, that of the Old 
Syriac one very imperfect copy only, the Curetonian Version of the Gospels, has 
been preserved. But this is sufficient to show that the Old Syriac was related very 
nearly to the later revision of the Peshito, as the Old Latin was to the Hieronymian 
Latin.” Again: ‘‘If a conjecture may be allowed, I think that the various facts of 
the case are adequately explained by supposing that versions of separate books of the 
New Testament were first made and used in Palestine, perhaps within the apostolic age, 
and that shortly afterwards these were collected, revised, and completed at Hdessa.”’ 
For a statement of the grounds of this conjecture, we refer the reader to Westcott’s 
‘* History of the Canon of the New Testament: Fifth Edition ;’’ p. 238 sq. We have 
not been able to find any valid reason for assigning the Old Syriac to a later date 
than the middle of the second century (A. D. 150), and it may have been completed 
much earlier, possibly near the beginning of the century. 

The Old Latin Version appears to have been made in North Africa, where the 
Greek language was not understood by the common people as it generally was in Italy. 
Hence, Tertullian, though having himself a knowledge of Greek, wrote in Latin, and 
employed, in his quotations from the New Testament, a Latin Version with which the 
people of North Africa were familiar. This version he sometimes criticised as unsatis- 
factory, but it was afterwards improved by revision, and at length superseded the 
original Greek in all the Western Church. As to the date of the Old Latin, Westcott 
says: ‘If the version was, as has been seen, generally in use in Africa in his 
[Tertullian’s] time, and had been in circulation sufficiently long to stereotype the 
meaning of particular phrases, we cannot allow less than twenty years for its publication 
and spread ; and if we take into account its extension into Gaul and its reception there, 
that period will seem too short. Now the beginning of Tertullian’s literary activity 
cannot be placed later than 190 A. D., and we shall thus obtain the date 170 A. D., as 
that before which the version must have been made. How much more ancient it really 
is, cannot yet be discovered.’’ 

As to the use which heretics living in the second century made of the Fourth Gospel, 
reference may be made in the first place to the testimony of Irenzeus. Speaking of the 
Four Gospels, he says in his work against Heresies (Lib. iii.11. 7): ‘‘So firm is the 
ground upon which these Gospels rest, that the very heretics themselves bear witness to 
them, and, starting from these [documents], each one of them endeavors to establish 
his own peculiar doctrine.’’ And after mentioning certain errorists who rely, some on 
this and some on that Synoptic Gospel, he proceeds thus: ‘‘ Those, moreover, who fol- 
low Valentinus, making copious use of that according to John to illustrate their Con- 
junctions, shall be proved to be totally in error by means of this very Gospel, as I have 
shown in the first book. Since then, our opponents do bear testimony for us, and make 
use of these [documents], our proof derived from them is firm and true.’’ 

According to Hippolytus, whose ‘‘ Refutation of all Hzeresies’’ is accepted as one of 
the best sources of knowledge concerning the earliest perversions of Christian truth, the 
Naassenes, or Ophites, must have begun to disseminate their speculations near the close 
of the first century. He represents them as making use of sayings found in the Gospels 
or in the Epistles of Paul. Those from the Fourth Gospel are quoted freely, as, e. g., 
‘*T am the true gate’’ (John x. 9); and, ‘‘No one can come unto me, except my heay- 
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enly Father draw some one unto me’’ (John 6: 44); again, ‘‘ by whom all things were 
made, and nothing was made without him’’ (Id. 1:3); and, ‘‘For God, he says, is 
spirit; wherefore, he affirms, neither in this mountain do the true worshippers worship, 
nor in Jerusalem, but in spirit’’ (Id. 4: 21); also, ‘‘ This,’’ he says, ‘‘is the water that is 
above the firmament,’’ concerning which, he says, the Saviour has declared, ‘‘ If thou 
knewest who it is that asks, thou wouldst have asked from him, and he would have 
given you to drink living, bubbling water’’ (Id. 4: 10); and, ‘‘If any one is blind from 
birth, and has never beheld the true light ‘which lighteneth every man that cometh 
into the world’ (Id. 1: 9; 9: 1), by us let him recover his sight.’’ 

The Perate are described by Hippolytus as another early class of heretics, akin to 
the Ophites, whose leader made use of the Fourth Gospel, thus: ‘‘This, he says, is 
that which has been declared: ‘In the same manner as Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, so also must the Son of man be lifted up’ (John 3: 14, 15); also, 
‘* Concerning this, he says, it has been declared: ‘In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God. This was in the beginning with God, 
all things were made by him, and without him was not one thing that was made. And 
what was formed in him is life’ ’’ (Id. 1: 1-4); again: ‘‘ When, however, he [Jesus] re- 
marks, ‘ Your father is a murderer from the beginning,’ (Id. 8: 44), he alludes to the 
Ruler and Demiurge of matter,’’ ete. ; and, ‘‘ I am the door’’ (Id. 10: 7). 

Basilides flourished in the reign of Hadrian, A. D. 117-138, and was the author of a 
Gnostic theory of the universe. He appears to have accepted the writings of the New 
Testament as of divine authority, but to have interpreted them according to a religious 
philosophy of his own. He is represented by Hippolytus (VII. 22) as saying: ‘‘ This 
[viz., the Word, ‘‘ Let there be light,’’] is that which has been stated in the Gospels: 
‘He was the true light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world’”’ (John 
1: 9). ‘‘Now this,’’ remarks the translator of Hippolytus in the ‘‘Ante-Nicene Chris- 
tian Library,’’ ‘‘is precisely the mode of reference we should expect that Basilides 
would employ ; whereas, if Hippolytus had either fabricated the passage or adduced it 
from hearsay, it is almost certain he would have said ‘in the Gospel of John,’ and not 
indefinitely, ‘the Gospels.’’’ It is certainly far more natural to suppose that Basilides 
is here quoted as interpreting a passage of Genesis by one in John, than to suppose that 
any unmentioned disciple of this heretic is thus quoted. 

Valentinus was a contemporary of Justin Martyr. Irenzeus says that he “‘ came to 
Rome in the time of Hyginus, flourished under Pius, and remained until Anicetus.”’ . 
‘*The date A. D. 140-160 represents the close of his life’’ (Charteris, p. 413). Accord- 
ing to Irenzeus (L. I. 8, 5) the Valentinians ‘‘ teach that John, the disciple of the Lord, 
has revealed the first Ogdoad,’’ etc., and that ‘‘ he expresses himself thus: ‘In the be- 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.’ Having 
first of all distinguished these three—God, the Beginning, and the Word—he again 
unites them, that he may exhibit the production of each of them, that is, of the Son 
and of the Word, and may at the same time show their union with one another, and 
with the Father . . . ‘The same was in the beginning with God ’—this clause discloses 
the order of production. ‘All things were made by him, and without him was nothing 
made’ ; for the Word was the author of form and beginning to all the Hons that came 
into existence after him. But ‘what was made by him,’ says John, ‘is life.’’’ It will 
be seen that the Valentinians ‘‘ made copious use’’ of the Fourth Gospel, and the only 
doubt concerning the value of this fact arises from the possibility that Irenzeus quotes 
from later adherents of the heresy, instead of the founder. But it is well to remember 
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that Trenzeus was eaetably born sheat A. D. 135-140; that in Sale life he was a 
contemporary of Polycarp, Justin Martyr, Basilides, an Valentinus ; and that he 
writes as if the whole Valentinian sect perverted the Gospel of John in order to 
eummend their extraordinary speculation. That the Fourth Gospel, borrowed from the 
teaching of Valentinus, is a wild conjecture, resting upon no testimony, and contradicted 
by his followers, if not by himself; that it was written after his demise, and was laid hold 
of by his followers to bolster up his system, is no less unhistorical and absurd. That it 
was cited as an authoritative Christian document, likely to have great influence with 
the men of that generation, is perfectly obvious. And that it had such an influence 
because, and only because, it was believed to have been written by ‘‘ John, the disciple 
of the Lord,’’ is equally obvious to one familiar with Christian literature of the second 
century. How impossible, then, to believe that it had just seen the light, being foisted 
upon the Christians of that age, and received by them, without evidence of apostolic 
authority! An age, be it remembered, when heresies were breaking out in every 
quarter, and the churches were being warned against them by such men as Polycarp and 
Trenzeus and Tertullian. 

Finally, it may be well to observe the manner in which Tertullian refers to Valen- 
tinus. In his treatise, ‘‘De Przescript. Hzereticorum’’ (ch. 37), he maintains that 
heretics have no right to employ the Scriptures, adding: ‘*To whom it should properly 
be said: ‘Who are ye? When, and whence have you come? What are you doing in 
my [domain], not being mine? By what right, Marcion, dost thou cut down my forest? 
By whose permission, Valentinus, dost thou turn away my fountains? By what power, 
Apelles, dost thou remove my boundaries? Why do ye, aliens, here sow and feed 
according to your own will? This is my possession; from of old I possess it. I have 
firm titles from the authors to whom it belonged. I am heir of the apostles.’ Again 
(ch. 38): ‘‘ One perverts the Scriptures by his hand; another, by his explanation of the 
meaning. For if Valentinus seems to use the entire Instrument [7. e., Bible], he raises 
his hand against the truth with as prompt a mind as Marcion. For Marcion plainly and 
openly made use of a sword, not a pen, since he slaughtered the Scriptures for his 
material. But Valentinus spared them, since he did not invent Scriptures for his 
material, but material for the Scriptures. And yet he took away more, and added more, 
by removing the proper meanings of single words, and by inserting combinations of 
things discordant.’’ It appears from this testimony of the great African, that Valen- 
tinus in his day accepted the entire Canon of Scripture received by orthodox Christians 
in the time of Tertullian ; and this, we know, included the Fourth Gospel. 

This unvarnished statement of the external evidence in favor of the belief that 
the Fourth Gospel was written by the Apostle John, is sufficient to prove the correct- 
ness of that belief, unless there is something in the Gospel ee inconsistent with such 
authorship. 

Passing to the internal evidence, we discover many things in this Gospel which con- 
firm the view that it was written by the Apostle John, rather than by some unknown 
Christian of the second century. And this is the alternative advanced by modern 
criticism. Whoever believes that it was written by a personal follower of Christ, 2. ¢., 
by a witness of much that is here said to have been done or taught by him, will concede 
that its writer was John; and whoever disbelieves that it could have been written by 
John, will be sure to assign it to some unknown Christian of the second century. 

Attention may first be given to the bearing of certain differences between the Fourth 
Gospel and the other three upon the question gy authorship, as stated above. One of these 
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differences pertains to the localities in which Christ is said to have fulfilled his ministry. 
If a reader had the first three Gospels only, he would be apt to conclude that Jesus did 
very little teaching in Jerusalem before his final visit to that city—a visit which, after 
two or three days of public service, was terminated by his arrest and trial and cruci- 
fixion. A microscopic scrutiny might reveal to him a few traces of the Lord’s earlier 
presence and influence there (Matt. 23: 37; Luke 13: 34; 10: 38, 39), but even such 
scrutiny would not discover any trace of a previous ministry of Jesus in the province of 
Judea, or in that of Samaria. According to these Gospels, Galilee appears to have 
been the almost exclusive theatre of the Saviour’s ministry. But, on the other hand, 
the Fourth Gospel represents the Lord as going up to Jerusalem at a passover which 
occurred soon after his baptism, as expelling the money-changers from his Father’s 
house, as doing signs for several days in the holy city, and as continuing his ministry 
for a considerable period, perhaps for months, in the province of Judea. (See ‘‘ Out- 
lines of the Life of Christ,’’ by EK. R. Condor, pp. 62-4); also as preaching two days, 
with remarkable effect, in Sychar, near the ancient Shechem, on his way through 
Samaria to Galilee; then, at the next passover, as returning from Galilee to Jerusalem 
(John 5: 1), where he healed the infirm man on the Sabbath and afterwards boldly 
preached to the Jews; and as coming once more after a long period of service in 
Galilee, to Jerusalem at the Feast of Tabernacles, six months before his death, that 
he might remain there off and on, teaching and doing wonderful works for another in- 
definite time ; and finally, as returning, after an absence in Ephraim, through Jericho, to 
spend the last days of his public life in the holy city. 

Tt would then be not far from correct to say that the first three Gospels appear to 
assign about sixty-four out of sixty-five parts of the Saviour’s public ministry to Galilee 
and its neighborhood, while the Fourth Gospel appears to assign not far from one 
hundred and seventeen out of one hundred and sixty-nine parts to Galilee, and 
perhaps fifty-two parts to other regions, especially Judea. The difference is striking. 
But it is a difference, not a contradiction. And there is no evidence that the writer 
of the Fourth Gospel was conscious of any difference requiring explanation between 
his Gospel and the first three; for had he been conscious of such a difference, he 
would have given the requisite explanation, as was his custom in other instances 
where explanation was needful. These are the facts: A great difference; a difference 
that involves no contradiction ; a difference that was unperceived, or, at least, unfelt 
by the writer; in other words, a harmony in diversity which is remarkable and 
apparently unsought. How then can these facts be most naturally accounted for? 
By supposing that the Fourth Gospel was written by John, a personal attendant of 
Jesus, or by supposing that it was written by a /falsarius of the second century? 

It does not appear to be at all improbable that a perfectly honest writer, as John is 
presumed to have been, who is relating what he has seen or heard, should fearlessly put 
down events as he remembers them, being sure that it is his duty as a first witness to 
declare the truth without change, and equally sure that the truth which he declares 
cannot be inconsistent with any other truth. This, I say, would be a natural state of 
mind in a conscientious writer, who was relating what he distinctly remembered seeing 
or hearing. And if, in this state of mind, he should intentionally omit much that he 
remembered, either because it had been already put in writing by others, or because a 
complete record would be too voluminous for use, he would do this without feeling it 
necessary to adjust his own narrative, minutely, to other narratives; he would simply 
omit what his plan required him to omit, and describe the rest as he remembered it. A 
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sense of reality would control his pen. But this could not be the case with a falsarius 
of the second century. In his own mind he could not be as independent of the Synop- 
tic Gospels as the writer of the Fourth Gospel appears to have been. He could not 
have assigned so large a part of the Saviour’s public ministry to new places, without 
feeling that there was great danger of contradicting the well known and approved Gos- 
pels. Ina word, it seems quite improbable that he would have ventured to differ in 
this respect so widely from the Synoptists ; improbable that, having ventured to do 
this, he would have escaped the danger of actual contradiction between his record and 
theirs; and improbable, if he accomplished this at all, that he could have done it, 
without betraying the slightest apprehension of the danger to which he was exposed, 
or the slightest attempt to adjust his narrative to theirs, or the slightest wish to correct 
what he might regard as inaccurate in their narratives. It is clear to me, therefore, that 
the difference between the Fourth Gospel and the other three, as to the localities of 
Christ’s ministry, is best accounted for by ascribing the last of the Gospels to John. 

Another difference relates to the duration of our Lord’s ministry. If we had the 
first three Gospels only, we should probably think that the period from Christ’s baptism 
to his crucifixion comprised about one year and a third ; but with the Fourth Gospel in 
our hands, we should probably infer that this period comprised three years and a third. 
Even if it could be shown that the feast of the Jews, spoken of in John 5: 1, was not the 
passover, the Fourth Gospel would prove that the public life of Jesus filled a period of 
two years and a third. Now this difference between the first three Gospels and the 
fourth, is readily explained if the fourth was written by an apostle, familiar with the 
public life of Christ. For such a writer would see no difficulty in the case. It would 
probably never occur to him that any of his readers might be puzzled to ascertain which 
of the Jewish feasts he meant in John 5: 1, or that there could ever be any difficulty in 
reconciling his account of the duration of Christ’s ministry with that of the Synoptical 
writers. The very clearness and certainty of his knowledge would prevent explanation. 
But it would have been far otherwise with a Christian of the second century in attempt- 
ing to write as an eye-witness concerning events that he knew only by report, or that he 
imagined for a purpose. Too much boldness would have led to contradiction between 
his story and the earlier documents ; while too much caution would have betrayed itself 
in minute adjustment or explanation. Marvelous indeed would have been the genius 
of any man of the second century, who could have written the Fourth Gospel! I do 
not hesitate to say that he would have been far greater than any of the apostles, and 
the task which he performed far more difficult than any that has been achieved by 
writers of history or of story since the world was. 

Another difference relates to the miracles of Jesus. As to those recorded in the 
Fourth Gospel, four remarks may be made: 1. That, with two exceptions, they are not 
the same as those described in the other Gospels. The two exceptions are Christ’s walk- 
ing on the sea and his feeding the five thousand. 2. That several of them are singularly 
conclusive when studied as evidences of divine power. Such are the changing of water 
into wine, the feeding of the five thousand with five loaves and two small fishes, the 
giving of sight to one who had been born blind, the raising to life of one who had been 
dead four days, and, perhaps, the healing of the nobleman’s son from a distance. But 
the same cannot be said of the other two, viz.: walking upon the sea, and helping the 
disciples to take an extraordinary draught of fishes. Hence, six out of the eight 
miracles recorded in the Fourth Gospel may be pronounced remarkable even as 
miracles, affording the strongest proof possible, from such a source, of supernatural] 
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power wielded by Christ. 3. That they seem to have been selected for narration, 
because of their fitness to beget faith in Christ in the minds of those who believed 
the record. For not without a measure of reason has the Fourth Gospel been described 
by certain scholars as a Tendenzschrift; t. e., a treatise composed with a definite aim, or 
to accomplish a given purpose. The writer himself authorizes this view of his work : 
‘*So also did Jesus many other signs before the disciples, which are not written in this 
book; but these have been written that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Sun of God; and that believing, ye may have life in his name’’ (20: 30, 31.) 
A better statement of the object which moved the writer of this Gospel to select for 
insertion the particular miracles which are described in it, need not be sought. 4. That 
with the miracles are also related their obvious consequences. Indeed, the consequences 
are so manifestly important as to furnish an ample justification of the miracles. A 
thoughtful reader will observe the words of the Evangelist in John 2: 23: ‘* Many be- 
lieved in his name, beholding his signs which he did’ (Rev. Ver.); and the similar words 
of Nicodemus, 3: 2: ‘‘ We know that thou art a Teacher come from God, for no one 
can do these signs which thou doest, except God be with him”’; also, the kindred state- 
ment of the Evangelist respecting the miracle at Cana, 2: 11: ‘‘This beginning of his 
signs did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested his glory; and his disciples be- 
lieved on him’’ (Rev. Ver.) ; and his notice of the consequence of Christ’s next mira- 
cle in Galilee, namely, the faith of the nobleman (fae-Axcs) and his house, ch. 4: 53: 
‘‘The father knew therefore that it was in the same hour in which Jesus said unto him : 
Thy son lives; and he himself believed, and all his house’’ (Bible Union Version). 
More at length are the consequences of the cure of the infirm man in Jerusalem 
described in the fifth chapter of this Gospel, as well as the consequences of feeding 
the five thousand, in the sixth chapter, the consequences of giving sight to the man who 
was born blind, in the ninth chapter, and the consequences of raising Lazarus to life 
again, in the eleventh chapter. The Fourth Gospel differs then from the first three in 
the four respects mentioned, in the particular miracles which it describes, in the great- 
ness of these miracles, in their eminent fitness to inspire belief on the name of Jesus, 
the Son of God, and in their important consequences at the time. Not that the 
miracles of the earlier Gospels are entirely wanting in the three characteristics last 
named, but that these characteristics are more distinct and pronounced in the miracles 
of the Fourth Gospel. It is a difference of degree only, yet a difference so clearly 
marked as to need explanation. 

What bearing, then, has the difference in question on the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel? Is it best explained by considering the writer an apostle who selected his 
materials without fear from the life of Christ with which he was familiar, or by con- 
sidering him a post-apostolic Christian, who shaped or invented materials to suit his 
purpose? Unless there is something really incredible in the miracles of the Fourth 
Gospel, something which compels. us to assign them to the realm of fable, I see no good 
reason for supposing that an apostle may not have chosen to insert just these, and no 
others, in his narrative. Writing after the Synoptical Gospels had come into use, and 
writing for a definite and Christian purpose, it is easy to believe that he may have 
chosen them, chiefly because they were fitted to accomplish the object of his Gospel, 
but also because most of them were not recorded in existing Gospels. But I cannot see 
how a wise and good man of the second century could have learned or invented the 
simple, but perfect, story of these miracles, unrecorded by the other Evangelists; nor 
can I easily believe that the Fourth Gospel was written by any man who was not both 
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wise and good. It does not bear the marks of folly or of craft. It seems a very bold 
and straightforward writing, and, looking simply at its record of miracles, I think the 
probabilities are as ten to one in favor of its Johannean authorship. 

Before leaving this point we may recur to the object of the Fourth Gospel, as declared 
by the author himself, viz.: to lead its readers to ‘‘ believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Soa of God, and that believing’’ they ‘‘ might have life in his name.’’ Assuming the 
truth of this statement, can we doubt the sincerity of the author's faith in Christ as 
the Saviour of men? If not, and we admit the sincerity of his Christian faith, can we 
doubt his belief of the truth of what he was writing? Could he, being an honest 
believer in Jesus on grounds satisfactory to his own powerful mind, resort to fictions of 
the most extraordinary kind in persuading others to share his faith? Could the man 
who truly honored the Saviour, and desired to have others honor him, ascribe to him, 
falsely, such words as, ‘‘I am the way, and the truth, and the life,’’ or such a prayer to 
the Father as this: ‘‘Sanctify them in the truth, thy word is truth?’’ (Revised Version. ) 
There is a psychological absurdity involved in this view. But if we assume that the 
author of the Fourth Gospel did not himself truly believe in Jesus as the Christ, the 
Son of God and the Saviour of men, and did not seriously aim to lead others to this 
belief, how shall we explain the moral and spiritual elevation of this Gospel? ‘‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.’’ An evil tree cannot bring forth good fruit. But here 
certainly is good fruit. 

Another difference relates to the parables of Jesus. The Fourth Gospel does not 
contain the word ‘‘parable’’ (wapagoay), or any discourse of Jesus that exactly corre- 
sponds with the beautiful illustrations of truth which bear that name in the Synoptical 
Gospels. His representation of himself as the door of the sheepfold, and then as the 
good shepherd that giveth his life for the sheep, in John 10: 1-17, reminds one of the 
perfect parables reported by Matthew and Luke, but does not fill the mould in which 
they are cast. Yet, though there are no perfect parables in the Fourth Gospel, there 
are many passages which may be said to breathe the spirit of parables. Nature is 
made to utter the profoundest lessons of religious truth. Jesus represents himself as 
the way, the truth, and the life, as the light of the world, as the true bread from 
heaven, as the true vine, and as the king of all those who are of the truth. Moreover, 
the writer calls some of his sayings ‘‘ proverbs’’ (*epoa’), Now it is easy to believe 
that Jesus made use of dark sayings (apoma¢) as well as of parables (wapaBoda:), and that 
in some parts of his ministry he employed the former, while in others he employed the 
latter, skillfully adapting his method of instruction or appeal to the spiritual condition 
of those addressed. Nor is it difficult to believe that an apostle, who had often listened 
to both forms of teaching, might be led by his deeper interest in one form than in the 
other, or by his wish to record the truths which his Lord had taught in that form, but 
- not in the other, to insert in his narrative of Christ’s ministry the teaching which had 
been given in that form. But it is not so credible that a falsarius of the second century 
could have originated the metaphorical teaching of the Fourth Gospel, or could have 
received it in so perfect a form through oral tradition, or would have ventured to put so 
much teaching of this form in his Gospel, without even saying that Jesus sometimes 
taught in parables. 

Another difference is found in the events related. Perhaps it may be suggested that 
a difference of locality and of duration in the ministry of Christ would account for this 
difference of events, whoever may have been the writer. To some extent it would; but 
nothing short of an examination of cases will show whether it is or is not a sufficient 
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explanation of the actual narrative. Take the following instance: The Fourth Gospel 
not only asserts that Jesus was preaching and making disciples for a considerable period 
in Judea before the imprisonment of John the Baptist, but also that, by the hands of 
his first disciples, he was baptizing disciples in that region. Now as the work of Jesus 
in baptizing led to the debate about purification, to the consequent appeal to John the 
Baptist, and so to the testimony which he gave in respect to Christ, it evidently fell in 
with the purpose of the Evangelist to insert the whole story in his Gospel. If the events 
were actual, there is no reason why an apostle should not have made use of them in 
his narrative. But I think it far less probable that a writer of the second century, 
knowing the Lord’s ministry through the earlier Gospels or oral tradition, would have 
been acquainted with these events, if they really occurred, or that he would have dared 
to relate them without historical warrant. For I need not pause to show that the 
writer of this paragraph in the Fourth Gospel (3: 22-30) has come very near, ap- 
parently, to a contradiction of the earlier accounts which seem to represent the ministry 
of Jesus as beginning after the imprisonment of John the Baptist, and not in Judea, 
but in Galilee. Matt. 4: 12, 17, 24; Mark 1: 14, 28; Luke 4:14. Speaking of seem- 
ing contradictions, reference may also be made to the words which this Gospel ascribes to 
the Baptist: ‘‘And I knew him not,’’ etc., John 1: 31). Would it have been natural 
for a writer of the second century, familiar with the first three Gospels, to put these 
words into the mouth of the Baptist? Would he not have inferred just the contrary 
from Matthew's account of John’s words when Christ applied to him for baptism : 
‘*T have need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me’’ (3: 14)? But, on 
the other hand, if the writer was one who had heard the Baptist, a great prophet 
and his revered teacher, utter these words, might he not have recorded them without 
fear of contradiction? He would not have been carefully and laboriously working up 
a case, but simply stating what he remembered. But to return from this digression: 
I do not think it at all probable that there was any Christian in the second century who 
could have put into the mouth of John the Baptist these beautiful and magnanimous 
words: ‘‘A man can receive nothing, except it have been given him from heaven. Ye 
yourselves bear me witness, that I said, I am not the Christ, but that I am sent before 
him. He that hath the bride is the bridegroom ; but the friend of the bridegroom, who 
standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice : this my 
joy therefore is made full. He must increase, but I must decrease’’ (Rev. Ver). If any 
Christian of the second century originated such a response, I would join with all 
my heart in calling him the Great Unknown of New Testament writers; but I have an 
impression that the theory of great unknown writers of Scripture has been stretched 
to the utmost, and even carried at times beyond the limits of sober reason. 
Again, according to the Fourth Gospel, Jesus, when seized and bound in the garden, 
was ‘‘led to Annas first,’’ because ‘‘ he was father-in-law of Caiaphas, the high-priest.’’ 
But the first three Gospels do not mention the fact that Jesus was led to Annas before: 
he was taken to Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin. Precisely what was accomplished by 
leading him to Annas first is not stated in the Fourth Gospel; nor is it perfectly clear 
how the record of this fact contributed to securing the object sought by the Evangelist 
in writing this Gospel. We are therefore unable to imagine any reason for the insertion 
of this statement, if it is not true; and if what is stated was done, who so likely 
to mention it as one who followed Jesus from the garden that night? Its insertion by 
a falsarius of the second century would be simply unaccountable ; especially as any one 
who was adjusting his narrative to earlier Gospels must have seen that the introduction 
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of this event would be crowding an already crowded period, and would be likely to pro- 
duce confusion in the reader’s mind. Only one supposition, namely, that the statement 
is erroneous, can justify the view that it was made by some unknown writer of the 
second century ; and that supposition cannot be proved correct. 

Again, the Fourth Gospel seems to place the supper in Bethany, at which Christ was 
anointed by Mary, six days before the passover, while the other Gospels seem to place 
it two days before the passover. The language is not such in either case as to make the 
date perfectly certain against other testimony; but if we had only the Fourth Gospel 
we should doubtless put the supper on Saturday, while if we had only the Synoptical 
Gospels, we should put it on Wednesday. In this instance, also, I believe that an 
apostle, writing from the springs of personal knowledge, would scarcely think of a pos- 
sibility of contradiction between his record and any other; but 1 cannot easily imagine 
that a falsarius, who had learned from others all that he knew of these events, would 
have failed to shun such a difference as the one in question—especially as there appears 
to be no assignable motive for giving the feast an earlier date than it seems to have in 
the Synoptists. 

Another difference arises from omissions. There are a few things omitted in the 
Fourth Gospel which are recorded in the first three, and which John would have been 
more likely than a falsarius to omit. One of these is the name of the Apostle John. 
This does not once occur in the Fourth Gospel. And it is conceivable that a truly 
modest man might never refer to himself by name, though he had filled an important 
place among the disciples. But it is impossible to discover any motive that would have 
led a Chistian of the second century to omit the name of John, the companion of Peter. 

A similar remark may be made concerning the omission of the name of his brother 
James, who was the third member of the inner group of three, so highly distinguished by 
Christ. Andrew, Peter, Philip, Nathanael, Thomas, even Judas Iscariot, are frequently 
mentioned, but neither James nor John. And the same may be noticed in regard to 
Salome, who was probably the mother of James and John. Compare, on this point, John 
19: 25, with Matthew 27:56, and Mark 15:40. ‘‘It is very unlikely,’’ says Conder 
(‘Outlines of the Life of Christ,’’ p. 55, Note), ‘‘that Mary, the mother of Jesus, had 
a sister of the same name; and it quite accords with St. John’s suppression of his own 
name that he should refer to his own mother in the same manner. This view throws a 
beautiful light both on the special love of the Master for this one disciple, and on John 
19; 26, 27,’’ where Jesus commits to John the care of his mother. 

Again, the Fourth Gospel never adds the epithet Baptist to the name of John, the 
harbinger of Christ. If the modest author was himself the only other John who was 
closely connected with Jesus, it is quite conceivable that he would speak of the fore- 
runner as John—the John who needed no epithet to distinguish him from the writer— 
the only person, in fact, whom the writer, in his oral reminiscences, had any occasion te 
denominate John, since if he referred to himself at all it would naturally be done by 
means of the pronounl. In such circumstances, I say, it is by no means improbable 
that the apostle would uniformly call his great namesake simply John. But this would 
not have been a natural thing for any one else to do, certainly not for a Christian of the 
second century. 

The force of the argument from these omissions in favor of the view that the Fourth 
Gospel was written by the Apostle John rather than by some unknown Christian of the 
second century, depends in part upon the assumption that this apostle was a truly modest 
man. If there were good evidence that he was a forward, conceited, self-asserting man, 
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the force of this consideration would be greatly weakened. And two facts have been 
supposed to favor the idea that he was the reverse of modest or self-forgetful, namely : 
First, that he sometimes refers to himself as the disciple whom Jesus loved (viz., in 13 : 
23; 19:26; 20:2; 21:7, 20). But in estimating the bearing of this fact, we ought to 
ask ourselves : first, how this way of referring to himself was modified in his own feelings 
by withholding his name; secondly, how it was modified by the warmth of his nature 
which may have made him peculiarly grateful to Christ for tender love, and inexpressibly 
eager to utter in some strong, though impersonal way, his profound appreciation of that 
love ; and, thirdly, how he bore himself, though a powerful and ardent soul, when after- 
wards he was associated with Peter and the other apostles in Christian service. If we 
answer these questions, as they ought to be answered in justice to the life and character 
of John as they appear in the sacred record, the argument from the omissions noted 
above will lose none of its force. The second fact which is alleged to be inconsistent 
with genuine or at least peculiar modesty on the part of John, is the request which he 
joined with his brother James in making, through their mother, that they two might sit, 
one on his right hand and the other on his left, in his kingdom. But in estimating the 
value of this fact, as an objection to the modesty of John, we may properly bear in mind, 
(a) that these two brothers were expecting that Jesus would establish an earthly kingdom, 
(b) that they were probably cousins of Jesus, and were certainly honored with his special 
intimacy, (c) that they presented their request through their mother, if not by her 
advice, and (d) that they appear to have quietly dropped the matter as soon as the 
Master’s will was known. Beyond question they were among the ablest as well as the 
best beloved of the disciples, and this one request does not, in view of all the circum- 
stances, prove that they were specially forward, or in any respect conceited men. The 
presentation of their request through their mother, points rather in the opposite 
direction. 

We have now briefly considered the bearing of certain differences between the Fourth 
Gospel and the other three on the question as to the authorship of the former, namely : 
(a) a difference as to the localities in which Christ fulfilled his ministry, (6) a difference 
as to the duration of that ministry, (c) a difference as to the miracles ascribed to Jesus, 
(d) a difference as to parables or method of teaching, (e) a difference as to events related, 
(f) a difference occasioned by a definite class of omissions,—and have found them all to 
be favorable to the Johannean authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 

Attention may be given, secondly, to certain narratives of the Fou: th Gospel which are 
rendered peculiarly graphic by means of unimportant circumstances—meaning by unim- 
portant circumstances those which are not essential to the expression of religious truth. 

One of these is the circumstantial way in which the Evangelist describes the gathering 
to Jesus of his first disciples (1: 29-42). After giving an account of an interview between 
John the Baptist and a deputation of Pharisees from Jerusalem, he mentions the place 
where this deputation was received, viz.: Bethany (or Bethabara), beyond Jordan, where 
John was baptizing, and then proceeds to relate how on the morrow the Baptist saw 
Jesus coming unto him, and said: ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God,”’ etc.; how on the follow- 
ing day he was standing with two of his disciples and, looking upon Jesus as he walked, 
said again: ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God !’’ how the two disciples heard him saying this, 
though it may not have been addressed particularly to them, and therefore followed 
Jesus; how Jesus having turned and seen them following, said unto them: ‘‘ What 
seek ye?’ And when they answered, ‘‘ Rabbi, where dwellest thou?’’ invited them 
to ‘‘come and see’’; how they complied with this invitation ; and, it being about the 
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tenth hour, abode the rest of the day with him, though one of them, meanwhile, whose 
name was Andrew, found his more distinguished brother and brought him to Jesus; and 
how Jesus looked upon that brother, and, perceiving what he was to become, said: 
“*Thou art Simon, the son of Jona; thou shalt be called Cephas’’ (7. e., Peter). 

Does not this narrative declare itself to be the work of an eye-witness, by almost 
every line? For so brief a paragraph, the number of particulars mentioned is very 
great. And they are such particulars as a deeply interested witness might be expected 
toremember. If the writer was the Apostle John, the day when these events took place 
was a day never to be forgotten by him—a veritable turning-point in his life, to which 
he would look back with peculiar gratitude as the beginning of his fellowship with 
Christ. It is not therefore a matter of surprise that he should be able to sketch so bold 
and distinct and perfect a picture of it. Nor is it strange that he should have ventured 
to differ, as he seems to do, without a word of explanation, from the earlier Evangelists, 
both as to the time when the four leading disciples began to follow Jesus, and as to the 
time when the Lord gave to Simon his new name. I do not say or believe that there 
is any real contradiction between the Fourth Gospel and the first three on either of these 
points; but I think there is a difference of representation that cannot readily be ac- 
counted for, without supposing the Fourth Gospel to be true, and the testimony of an 
original witness. Everything is credible and, indeed, natural, if this Gospel be received 
as the work of the Apostle John; but much is surprising, if it be ascribed to some 
unknown Christian of the second century. The picture before us is too simple and 
vivid, too minute in detail, and independent in character, to be the work of a 
falsarius. 

Equally graphic is the next paragraph, which relates what was done on the following 
day, viz.: how Philip was found by the Lord as the latter was about to go forth into 
Galilee, and then how Nathanael was found by Philip. Especially fresh and spicy is 
the conversation between Philip and Nathanael, while that between Nathanael and 
Christ is more striking and original still. It will also be observed that the native place 
of Philip is mentioned, with an added notice that it was the native place of Andrew and 
Peter as well. With no less particularity does the Evangelist describe the events of the 
next day—the marriage and miracle in Cana of Galilee. All these paragraphs appear 
to be the story of an eye-witness, of one who was present when the deputation ques- 
tioned John the Baptist on the first day, when the Baptist pointed out Jesus as the 
Messiah on the second day, when he pointed him out again, on the third day, and two 
of his own disciples followed Christ to his abode, when Jesus went to Galilee on the 
fourth day, and when he turned the water into wine on the fifth day. 

Another portion of the Fourth Gospel may be studied from the same point of view— 
namely, the conversation of Jesus with the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well (4: 5-45) 
But our study of it must be brief. Reference may, however, be made in a single 
paragraph to several particulars. Here are allusions to scenery—e. g., to the deep well, 
the adjacent mountain, the neighboring city, the fertile plain ; to historic facts—as the con- 
nection of Jacob with the well, the non-intercourse of Jews and Samaritans, the wor- 
ship of the former in Jerusalem and of the latter in Gerizim ; to social customs—for the 
disciples, it is said, ‘‘ marveJled that he was speaking with (a) woman,’’ and, notwith- 
standing their non-intercourse with Samaritans, went into the city and mingled with the 
people enough to buy food of them; and, perhaps, to the season of the year—‘‘ Say ye 
not, there are yet four months, and then cometh harvest?’’ In all these respects the 
narrative appears to be remarkably true to place, age, and circumstances. : 
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But the question of the woman, addressed to the men in the city, seems to bear the 
stamp of originality in a peculiar degree. According to the narrative the woman evi- 
dently believed that Jesus was the Christ; would not a writer of fiction have made her 
intimate this belief in her question?—even as the Common English Version: ‘‘Is not 
this the Christ ?’’ intimates it? But according to the Greek narrative she did not. For 
some reason she saw fit to speak as if she were herself in doubt, and even a little in- 
clined to think that he was not the Christ,—(ui otros éorw 6 Xpiorés), —though she was 
nevertheless anxious to have the judgment of her neighbors on the point. Says Godet : 
‘‘She believes more than she says; but she does not venture to assume even as probable 
so great news. Nothing could be more natural than this little trait.’’ Possibly it 
would be right to say that because she was a woman, and because she was such a woman, 
she felt that the people to whom she spoke would be more influenced by the facts she 
reported if she did not seem to draw, with too great confidence, the highest possible 
inference from them. 

Men are sometimes too proud to be guided in their judgment, especially by women, 
and women are sometimes keen-sighted enough to perceive this. If this woman had 
known human nature perfectly, I question whether she could have made a report of 
Christ’s words better calculated to lead the men of Sychar to consider fairly the claims 
of Jesus. But it seems to me that a writer of fiction in the second century would 
scarcely have had so subtle a perception of the workings of a woman’s mind as to put 
into her mouth this form of question. 

But how, it may perhaps be asked, could the Apostle John have learned the precise 
form or purport of this woman’s question to the men of the city? We answer, from the 
men themselves, as he met and conversed with them during the two days spent by Jesus 
and his disciples in Sychar or Shechem. Or how, it may again be asked, could John 
have learned the substance of the remarkable conversation of Christ with the woman at 
the well? We answer, by hearing it, as he remained at the well with Jesus; for it is 
unnecessary to suppose that all the disciples went into the city to buy food. At the 
same time we must likewise admit that Jesus himself may have given an account of the 
conversation to the disciple whom he loved, or that this disciple may have learned it 
from the woman. The first supposition, however, seems to be more probable than either 
of the others. 

As another instance of graphic narrative we may refer to the ninth chapter, which 
contains the story of the Lord’s giving sight to a man who had been blind from his birth, 
together with a sketch of the transactions springing out of that miracle. Perhaps no 
person ever read the chapter without a feeling of admiration at the firmness, the 
honesty, the good sense, and the quickness of retort displayed by the man whose con- 
genital blindness had been removed, or without a feeling of regret, if not of shame, at 
the timid and evasive answer of his parents, when they were questioned by the Phar- 
isees, or without a feeling of deep indignation at the malicious and unscrupulous enmity 
of the Jewish leaders to Jesus. The whole narrative is powerful—instinct with reality 
and life. Especially do we admire the man who washed in the pool of Siloam and 
returned seeing, when he was brought before the rulers. As he stands there and 
answers, at once for himself and for his Benefactor, he is in our judgment a model 
witness. He clings to the simple truth with a lion’s grip. His insight is as clear as his 
new-found sight. With only a beggar’s education, his logic is sharp and strong as 
reason itself, and his attack on the position of his judges terrible as the stroke of 
acatapult. While his heart is singing: ‘* Hail, holy light, offspring of heaven, first- 
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born,”’ his intellect and conscience and purpose are unshaken by the deadly scowl of 
fanaticism armed with power. But there is one touch of nature in this narrative, 
which has long seemed to me inexplicable if the Fourth Gospel was written by a 
falsarius of the second century. For such a writer must be presumed to have filled 
in the details of the narrative by his own imagination, since it is scarcely possible that 
they could have reached him in this form by means of oral tradition. The touch of 
nature to which I allude is the way in which his neighbors describe the man whose eyes 
had now, for the first time, been opened to see the sun. For they ask, not as the 
thought of his blindness and its miraculous removal would naturally shape their question : 
Is not this he that was born blind? but rather: ‘‘Is not this he that sat and begged? 
(6 xaSnuevos xai mpocaray), And I do not think it uncharitable to suspect that these ‘‘ neigh- 
bors and they who saw him aforetime that he was a beggar’’ (Rev. Ver.), had been 
more troubled by the man’s begging than by his blindness; and therefore the fact 
that he was wont to ask an alms was more deeply impressed on their minds than the fact 
that he could not see. Hence, it was perfectly natural for them to employ the designation 
here reported. But I doubt whether any writer of the second century would have put 
these words into the lips of ‘‘ the neighbors,’’ any sooner than he would have put them 
into the lips of Jesus, or of the Jewish rulers. In describing this great miracle, the 
giving of sight by Jesus to one born blind would have been the absorbing idea; and a 
perfect side-stroke in his picture, like the one here introduced, would have been beyond 
the skill of any writer of that age. If not, this writer must have been, as I have in- 
timated, more than once, a great unknown, a prodigy in his generation. 

Another portion of the Fourth Gospel which is rendered peculiarly graphic and life- 
like by the insertion of circumstances non-essential in a doctrinal respect, 2s the narrative 
of the resurrection of Lazarus, in the eleventh chapter. Meyer remarks that “the 
narrative is distinguished for its thoughtful tenderness, certainty, and truthfulness.’ 
Let us notice a few particulars which are best accounted for by supposing that this 
chapter was written by an apostolic witness, and therefore by John, the brother of 
James. 1. It is difficult to believe that a writer of the second century would have 
dared to ascribe this miracle to Christ without having any evidence that he wrought 
such a miracle, near the close of his ministry, in Bethany ; and it is equally difficult to 
believe that he could have had satisfactory knowledge of the miracle in question. But 
if Lazarus was raised from the dead, and if John was present when this occurred, it is 
perfectly credible that the aged apostle may have been led by the Spirit and providence 
of God to insert an account of it in his Gospel. 2. It is difficult to believe that a writer 
of the second century either knew through oral tradition, or invented without the help 
of tradition, the striking particulars of this narrative. These particulars are too 
humerous for separate examination, but upon close scrutiny they will be found entirely 
self-consistent and wonderfully interesting. And they are withal such particulars as 
a loving disciple might be expected to remember with satisfaction and to put on 
record with his account of the miracle itself. 3. The impression which this narrative 
gives of the distinctive traits of Martha and Mary exactly accords with the impression 
which Luke’s account of another scene gives (10: 38 sq). For Luke says that ‘‘a cer- 
tain woman, named Martha, received him [7. e., Jesus] into her house. And she had a 
sister called Mary, who also sat at the Lord’s feet, and heard his word. But Martha 
was distracted about much serving; and she came up to him, and said: Lord, dost 
thou not care that my sister did leave me to serve alone?”’ etc. (Rev. Ver.). To judge the 
sisters by this account, Martha was probably older than Mary, and likewise more 
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energetic, practical, and pains-taking in domestic affairs, bearing the chief burden 
of care and service; but at the same time not afraid to speak her mind, even to a 
guest ; while Mary was more gentle, docile, appreciative, spiritual, and eager to catch 
every word that fell from the lips of their divine Teacher. It may also be conjectured 
from the language used by Luke that they were in easy, if not in affluent circum- 
stances. Now, without reproducing a phrase or incident from this earlier narrative, 
the impression made by the eleventh chapter of the Fourth Gospel concerning the traits 
of character and the circumstances of these sisters, is the same as that made by Luke. 
Thus, when Martha heard that Jesus was coming, she went and met him, entering at 
once into conversation with him, and expressing her confidence that if he had 
been with them her brother would not have died; but not accepting readily the 
Lord's intimation that Lazarus might even now be recalled to life. Moreover, 
when Jesus commanded the stone to be taken away from the door of the tomb, 
it was Martha who promptly raised an objection to this act. On the other hand, 
Mary remained at home until sent for by Jesus, when she rose quickly and went unto 
him. Seeing him, she fell down at his feet, saying unto him: ‘‘ Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died.’’ This was the only word that she is reported to 
have spoken. What more she did was to weep in silence, and we know that her weep- 
ing went to the heart of Jesus. Perhaps it will not be making too fine a point, if I eall 
attention to the first sentence uttered by Martha, and the only one uttered by Mary upon 
meeting Jesus, as substantially identical. This identity may be taken as an indication 
that the words had been often on their lips during the last four days—a sorrowful re- 
frain as the sisters communed together: ‘‘If He had been here, our brother would not 
have died.’’ In this, then, the substantial identity of their first word to Jesus, I per- 
ceive a very delicate note of truth, an echo or reminiscence of private and sisterly con- 
verse, expressing the deepest feeling of their hearts. There is, indeed, a slight differ- 
ence between the Greek sentence used by Mary and the one used by Martha. Accord- 
ing to Meyer, the pronoun my (+9v) is a little more noticeable in Mary’s remark than it 
is in Martha’s. In other words, it is slightly emphatic. This, however, the position of 
the pronoun my in the Greek sentence, is the only difference between the expression 
used by Mary and that used by Martha; and it is too slight to require explanation. 

Very beautiful and trustful was the message which these sisters sent to Christ beyond 
the Jordan: ‘‘ Lord, behold he whom thou lovest is sick.’’ Perhaps they knew that 
Jesus could not visit them without extreme peril to his own life, and therefore would not 
ask him to come, though they could not refrain from letting him know of their brother’s 
sickness. Perhaps they had learned that his Messianic work had claims upon his time 
more sacred even than those of personal friendship. At any rate their message was 
never surpassed in delicacy and appropriateness, and we instinctively imagine that it was 
dictated by the younger sister. 

Again, in harmony with the respectable standing of the family, suggested by the ac 
count of Luke, is the representation that ‘‘ many of the Jews had come to Martha and 
Mary to console them concerning their brother’? (Rev. Ver.). For the writer of 
this Gospel commonly intends by ‘‘ the Jews’’ the leaders of the people, and especially 
those in office, as members of the Sanhedrin. The fact that ‘‘ many of the Jews’’ had 
come to console the mourning sisters, renders it probable that some of them were ene- 
mies of Christ (see v. 46), while a knowledge of this on the part of the sisters accounts 
for the circumstance that Martha spoke to Mary “‘secretly,’’ saying: ‘‘The Master is 
here, and calleth thee’’ (Rev. Ver.). For evidently she wished her to go to Jesus 
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without being followed by the company—showing thereby a wise and friendly in- 
terest in Christ. For she probably feared, as the event proved, that nothing which Jesus 
might do or say would diminish their hatred, or change their purpose to work his ruin. 

Another point may be noted. The writer of this Gospel gives a certain precedence to 
Mary, thus: ‘‘ Now a certain man was sick, Lazarus of Bethany, of the town of Mary 
and her sister Martha. And it was that Mary who anointed the Lord with ointment, 
and wiped his feet with her hair, whose brother Lazarus was sick’’ (Rev. Ver.). 
Two remarks are suggested by these verses : (1) That in spite of the precedence assigned 
to Martha by the passage in Luke, and, in some respects also, by the narrative under 
consideration here, Mary, at the time when the Fourth Gospel was written, had the 
first place in the mind of the writer, and, as he appears to assume, in the minds of those 
who would read his Gospel. (2) That the reason for this greater prominence of Mary is 
alluded to by the writer’s saying, that this Mary was the one ‘‘ who anointed the Lord 
with ointment, and wiped his feet with her hair,” as if there had been something 
peculiar in the service thus performed which had given distinction to Mary. And, 
according to the description of the anointing, which is afterwards given in this Gospel, 
there had been something very remarkable connected with it ; namely, the murmuring of 
Judas Iscariot and the approval of Jesus. 

If now, looking at these features of the narrative, we ask whether it reads like the 
story of an eye-witness, or like that of a person living a hundred years later, I think the 
answer will not be doubtful. There are too many delicate harmonies, obviously natural, 
to allow of hesitation. They belong to the class of undesigned coincidences. To account 
for them we must either suppose that the story is true, which is an adequate explanation 
of all, or that it is the work of a consummate artist whose genius has never been matched. 
And by those who adopt the latter hypothesis, we are asked to believe that this great 
but unknown literary artist was a contemporary of Justin Martyr! that he was a man 
who never saw Jesus or felt the inspiration of intimate communion with him! and withal, 
that he was a man who could solemnly testify that his fiction was a record of actual 
words and deeds! The demand is too great. To believe this surpasses our credulity. 
At least we cannot believe it while the other alternative is offered to our acceptance. 

In the thirteenth chapter we find another piece of historic description remarkable for 
its particularity and vividness. Jesus and his disciples are represented as about to par- 
take of the paschal supper, in fact, as having taken their places in a reclining posture 
about the table. Jesus, then, as we are told, before the supper actually began, ‘‘riseth 
from supper, layeth aside his (outer) garments, taketh a towel and girdeth himself, pour- 
eth water into the basin, and began to wash his disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with 
the towel’’ (literally). What could be more minute or graphic than this? Does it not 
read like the account of a deeply interested spectator or witness? But the question rises 
to our lips: With what emotions did the disciples see all this? Why did they not spring 
to their feet to take their Lord’s place in the service which he was evidently preparing 
to render? Were they overawed by something in his look or bearing which forbade re- 
monstrance? Or were they so filled with a spirit of rivalry as to who should be greatest 
that no one of them was ready to take the place of a servant? There is some reason, 
found especially in the Gospel of Luke, 22: 24 sq., to suspect that the latter may have 
been the case, though nothing in this narrative directly affirms it. To proceed: Now as 
Jesus was thus washing and wiping his disciples’ feet, ‘‘ he cometh,’’ we are told by the 
Evangelist, ‘‘to Simon Peter,’’ and was met by the question: ‘‘ Lord, dost thou wash my 
feet?’’ [Note the position of ‘‘my’’ (uov) in the Greek sentence : is it only slightly em- 
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phatic ?] This question of Peter implies that he clearly perceived the indecorum of his 
being thus served by his Master, though it does not show that he was willing to take his 
Master’s place and complete the menial service, which was doubtless suitable to the occa- 
sion, if not required by it. Then Christ answered him: ‘‘ What I do thou knowest not 
now, but thou shalt understand hereafter’’ (Rev. Ver.). This answer would probably 
have silenced any other disciple than Peter. But he, the rash and positive, replied : 
‘Thou shalt never wash my feet.’’ O headstrong man, unwilling to trust the Son of 
God! Thy voice will soon be changed ; for Jesus now answers: ‘‘If I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me.’’ Peter did not look for this, and his next words reveal a 
sudden and complete revulsion of feeling: ‘‘ Not my feet only, but also my hands and my 
head’’! Yet the reaction has carried him too far. He asks for something that Jesus 
had neither done nor proposed to do. Peter’s frank, bold, impulsive nature, as we see, 
is not easily trained to follow the will of another. But he is in the hands of a wise and 
patient Teacher, and is certain to learn submission at last. In the next paragraph we 
read : ‘‘So when he had washed their feet, and taken his garments, he said unto them ’’— 
going on to explain and enforce by his words the lesson of his significant action in wash- 
ing their feet. This surely is the record of a loving disciple who delights to recall every 
look and act of his Lord. 

And it is followed by a wonderfully graphic sketch of the scene in which the be- 
trayer of Jesus was pointed out and sent away from the supper. ‘‘ When Jesus had 
thus said, he was troubled in the spirit (his spzrié), and testified, and said, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, that one of you shall betray me. The disciples looked one on 
another, doubting of whom he spake. There was at the table reclining in Jesus’ bosom 
one of his disciples, whom Jesus loved. Simon Peter therefore beckoneth to him, and 
saith unto him, Tell us who it is of whom he speaketh. He leaning back, as he was (or, 
thus), on Jesus’ breast, saith unto him, Lord, who is it? Jesus therefore answereth, He 
it is, for whom I shall dip the sop, and give it him. So when he had dipped the sop, he 
taketh and giveth it to Judas, the son of Simon Iscariot. And after the sop, then en- 
tered Satan into him. Jesus therefore saith unto him, That thou doest, do quickly (or, 
more quickly)! Now no man at the table knew for what intent he spake this unto him. 
For some thought, because Judas had the bag, that Jesus said unto him, Buy what 
things we have need of for the feast ; or, that he should give something to the poor. He 
then having received the sop went out straightway: and it was night’’ (Rev. Ver.). 
This life-picture deserves careful study. The first words of Jesus, so direct and une- 
quivocal ; the surprised and questioning look of the twelve into the faces of one another ; 
the description of the exact position and posture of the disciple whom Jesus loved ; 
the beckoning gesture of Peter to that disciple and the sotto-voce question which fol- 
lowed ; the leaning back of that disciple until his head touched the breast of Jesus; the 
substance of Peter’s request conveyed by him in a low voice to the Lord and the Lord’s 
answer addressed to that disciple’s private ear; the giving of the sop to the betrayer, 
thus pointing him out to the disciple whom he loved ; the open word to Judas as the sop 
was given to him; the conjectures of some of the disciples as to what that word signified, 
casting suddenly a flash of light upon the duties of Judas as treasurer of the chosen 
band ; the prompt exit of the traitor from the room and the house; and the terse com- 
ment picturing the out-side darkness into which the betrayer went: it was night :-—all 
these particulars betoken the pen of an eye-witness who was at least a warm friend of 
Jesus. And a great part of them could be of no logical use in a Tendenzschrift, such as 
the school of Baur has proclaimed this Gospel to be. It would also be easy to show that 
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this narrative is very different from those in the Synoptic Gospels, though all may be 
true. The difference, however, is greater than any writer save an eye-witness would be 
likely to venture upon, if he were acquainted with the earlier Gospels. And if not ac- 
quainted with those Gospels, it is surprising that no real contradiction between his narra- 
tive and theirs appears. 

Another passage which sparkles with evidence, derivable from unimportant circum- 
stances, that it was written by a spectator of the events related, is a paragraph of the 
eighteenth chapter (ver. 15-27). Simon Peter is said to have followed Jesus when the 
latter was led from the Garden of Gethsemane to his trial in the city ; which statement 
was preliminary to a record of Peter’s denials, and these were important events, 
fulfilling the words of Christ. But the writer of the Gospel also inserts the following 
interesting particulars, which do not seem to be essential to the substance of the 
narrative, viz.: another disciple followed Jesus also, and that other disciple, being 
known to the high priest, and therefore no doubt to the portress and servants, was 
allowed to enter without remonstrance into the court of the high priest with Jesus. 
But Peter, being unknown to the high priest’s household, could not thus enter, but 
stood without for a time. Therefore the other disciple went out and, speaking to the 
maid who was door-keeper, brought in Peter. But, as Peter was entering, the door- 
maid asked him, doubtfully: ‘‘Art thou also one of this man’s disciples?’’ (Rey. 
Ver.) And Peter’s first denial was uttered—an essential part of the history. Then 
follows a statement that ‘‘the servants and officers were standing there, having made a 
fire of coals, for it was cold; and they were warming themselves; and Peter also was 
with them, standing and warming himself’’ (Rey. Ver). This picture is perfect, 
and it represents a scene in the central court awhile after Peter was introduced ; but it 
cannot be considered essential to the history in the same sense as the record of what 
next occurred in that group is essential to it. For, as Peter was standing there, some of 
the group said to him: ‘‘Art thou also one of his disciples?’’ (Rev. Ver.) The 
question being so framed, perhaps in courtesy, as to suggest that a negative answer was 
expected (Buttmann, p. 248, Ist P.). It came, and was probably, as in the preceding 
instance, heard by the writer of this Gospel. Next a very exact specification occurs. 
‘One of the servants of the high priest, being his kinsman whose ear Peter cut off, 
saith: ‘Did not I see thee in the garden with him?’’’ And in this case the question, 
as one might conjecture beforehand, is so framed as to anticipate, or perhaps, if we 
could hear the tone of voice, to demand an affirmative answer (Buttmann, p. 247). But 
it came not; for ‘‘ Peter denied’’ the third time, ‘‘ and immediately the cock crew.’’ 

Now this is to me, on the very face of it, a truthful as well as a very graphic 
narrative, and I cannot suppress the conviction that it is far more reasonable to ascribe 
it to the Apostle John, as ‘‘the other disciple,’’ and an eye-witness of the events 
described, than to ascribe it to an unknown writer of the second century, who drew 
upon his imagination for his facts, or at least for the side-touches, which give life and 
naturalness to his picture. 

Another sketch in this Gospel may be associated with the one just considered, viz. : 
the story of the running of Peter and another disciple to the tomb after Christ had risen 
(ch. 20: 3-8). It reads thus: ‘‘ Peter therefore went forth, and the other disciple, and 
they went toward the tomb. And they ran both together; and the other disciple outran 
Peter, and came first to the tomb; and stooping and looking in, he seeth the linen 
cloths lying ; yet entered he not in. Simon Peter therefore also cometh, following him, 
and entered into the tomb; and he beholdeth the linen cloths lying, and the napkin 
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that was upon his head, not lying with the linen cloths, but rolled up in a place by 
itself. Then entered in therefore the other disciple also, who came first to the tomb, 
and he saw and believed’’ (Rev. Ver.). Can we suppose that these details are the 
fruit of imagination or of oral tradition? Or, granting that such a supposition is not 
strictly incredible, is it the fairest, the most rational account which can be given of their 
origin? I am willing to submit the case to the judgment of any impartial reader—sure 
that his verdict will be favorable to the apostolic authorship of the sketch. And the 
same result would follow a study of the next paragraph (ver. 11-18), which describes the 
Lord’s first appearance to Mary Magdalene. 

Other parts of the Fourth Gospel, especially the scene described in chapter 
twenty-one, might be examined under this head ; but these are enough for our present 
purpose. They all point in one direction, towards the Johannean authorship of this 
Gospel, and their testimony is so clear and positive that we do not expect it will ever be 
set aside. 

Attention may be paid, thirdly, to the fact that names and facts are mentioned in the 
Fourth Gospel which would not probably have been known to a writer of the second 
century. We have already referred to the fact, stated by this Gospel, that another 
disciple followed Peter on the evening after our Lord’s betrayal, and that the other 
disciple was known to the high priest, and that he was therefore suffered to enter freely 
into the court of the high priest. This agrees with the circumstance that the name of 
the high priest is mentioned repeatedly, together with the fact that Annas was his 
father-in-law. The writer was, therefore, somewhat familiar with the high priest’s 
family. But this familiarity is thought to be improbable. Would Caiaphas have 
allowed himself to be on friendly terms with a disciple of Christ? Would he have 
consented to recognize such a man as an acquaintance? Must we not rather pronounce 
this acquaintance a fiction of the writer, and conclude that he could not have been an 
apostle? I am unable to do this. It does not seem to me probable that the rulers were 
as yet greatly embittered against the disciples of Christ. For some reason, the Lord 
himself was so prominent, so principal and towering an object, that his followers were 
deemed of little account. Their time had not yet come. They were still pupils, not 
champions. Jesus stood practically alone in all his great encounters with the Jews. 
And so I think it altogether credible that John was known to the high priest—more 
credible than that a skillful writer should have imagined this without cause. 

Again, the writer of the Fourth Gospel mentions the name of the high priest’s 
gervant whose right ear was cut off by the impetuous stroke of Peter in the garden, 
and this notice agrees with the supposition that the unnamed disciple who was known 
oo the high priest was the writer of this Gospel. It is quite natural that one who was 
ao well known to the portress as to be admitted without question, knew the names of 
other servants of Caiaphas, or would be likely to learn them. But is it probable that a 
writer of the second century would have known that the name of the wounded servant 
was Malchus? Or, if not, that he would have assigned him a name, when there was no 
necessity for his doing it? Instead of pursuing this enumeration of instances further, we 
will show the importance which others have seen in the line of inquiry adopted by us in 
the preceding pages. In 1865, Dr. Otto Thenius, an eminent Biblical scholar of Germany, 
addressed an open letter to Dr. David F. Strauss, in which he defends the Johannean 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel against the assaults of that famous critic. In one part 
uf the letter he enumerates the following circumstances as bearing the stamp of reality, 
aad as turnishinz proof that the Gospel was written by one who knew whereof he 
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affirmed ; viz.: ‘‘ That Jesus had observed Nathanael under the fig tree (1 : 48); that his 
brothers did not believe on him, while officers of the Jews were impressed by his dis- 
courses ; that Nicodemus took his part, and the Sanhedrists in their passion falsely 
asserted that no prophet cometh out of Galilee (7: 5, 46, 50, 52); that during the rainy 
season Jesus taught in a sheltered place (10: 22, 23); that Mary rose and went to Jesus 
only when called by Martha (11: 20, 28, 29); that Judas had the common purse, and 
Jesus said unto him: ‘‘ That thou doest do quickly’’ (12: 6; 13:7); thata Roman cohort 
assisted in taking Jesus; that the servant wounded at his capture was named Malchus, 
and that it was Peter who cut off his ear (18: 3, 10, 26); that one of the servants who 
was standing by at the examination struck Jesus with his hand (18: 22); that Pilate 
sought to excite sympathy for Jesus in the hearts of his accusers by crying: ‘' Behold 
the man!’’ that he sat down on the judgment-seat at a place called the Pavement, or in 
Hebrew, Gabbatha; and that he refused the request of the chief priests that he would 
ehange the superscription cu the cross (19: 5, 13, 21, 22); that the place of crucifixion 
was near the city; that four soldiers performed the dreadful deed, and that his 
mother was present as a beholder (19: 20, 23, 25); that the grave was in a garden 
(19: 41); and that Peter saw the napkin lying by itself (20: 7).’’ With this 
extract from Thenius may be profitably compared the words of Sanday, in his able 
work on the ‘‘Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel,” (p. 163 sq.): 
‘*The author of the Fourth Gospel stands out a single isolated figure, with a loftiness 
and intensity to which there is hardly a parallel to be found in history ; with a force 
of character that transmutes and transforms all the more ductile matter that comes 
within its range, and yet with a certain childlike simplicity in the presence of external 
facts. This is not the personality of great writers of fiction in any community or time; 
least of all is it the personality of one writing under a feigned name, and asseverating 
all the time that he records nothing but that which he has heard and seen. It must be 
remembered too that, if it is a fiction, it is not merely a fiction that would fit in equally 
well to any point of space or time. It is a fiction which is laid in definite local- 
ities, and in the midst of circumstances and a circle of ideas that are remarkably 
definite. It is written after a series of tremendous changes had swept away all 
the landmarks to which it might have been affixed. The siege and destruction of 
Jerusalem, together with the rapid progress and organization of Christianity, caused 
a breach between the ages before and behind it, which could be crossed only by 
memory, not by imagination. Those who deny the Johannean authorship of the 
Gospel require the supposed author of it to transgress the conditions of his age and 
position, and to throw himself back into another set of conditions entirely different 
from his own. They do not indeed do this in words; but this is, as I have tried 
to show, and as I think we cannot but see, because they have failed to take in, by far, 
the larger part of the phenomena. The hypothesis of apostolic and Johannean author- 
ship satisfies these, while it satisfies also, as I believe, all the other phenomena as well. 
It gives a consistent and intelligible account of all the facts, and I venture to say that 
no other hypothesis as yet propounded has done so.’”’ 


IL TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL AS A RECORD OF 
THE DISCOURSES OF JESUS. 


A study of this Gospel brings to light, as we have seen, many indications that it was 
written by one of the apostles, and therefore by John, the brother of James. But these 
indications are found principally in the nareative parts of the Gospel, as distinguished 
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from the discourses of Jesus. An examination of the latter reveals the fact that they 
differ materially in style and thought from the discourses preserved in the Synoptical 
Gospels. Two questions are therefore suggested, viz.: (1) Is the difference referred to 
of such a nature as to make the Johannean authorship of the Fourth Gospel improbable, 
in spite of evidence from other sources in its favor? (2) Is the difference of such a na- 
ture as to disprove the substantial correctness of that part of the record ? 

(1) An argument against the Johannean authorship of the Gospel, founded on a dif- 
ference of style and thought between the discourses ascribed to Jesus in that Gospel and 
the discourses ascribed to him in the Synoptical Gospels, must rest upon one or more of 
the following assumptions: (a) That the Synoptical report of Christ’s discourses is trust- 
worthy in respect to style and thought ; for if it is not, the report of the Fourth Gospel 
may be correct, though it furnishes a type of discourse differing from any in the Syn- 
optical record. (6) That if John wrote the Fourth Gospel he must have reproduced the 
discourses of his Master with substantial correctness ; for if he can be supposed to have 
changed, either consciously or unconsciously, the style or substance of Christ’s teaching, 
he may have been the author of the Fourth Gospel, though it does not represent cor- 
rectly the words of Jesus. (c) That the Synoptical report contains ample specimens of 
every kind of discourse which the Lord ever employed ; for if it does not, the report of 
the Fourth Evangelist may furnish a variety of teaching not distinctly represented in the 
first three Gospels. 

To the first of these assumptions, that the Synoptical Gospels furnish a trustworthy 
report of Christ’s teaching, no valid objection can be made. Jesus of Nazareth certainly 
did teach, much of the time, after the manner represented by the first three Gospels. 
To deny that the Sermon on the Mount, the numerous parables, and the discourse about 
the overthrow of Jerusalem and the final coming of the Son of Man, as read in those 
Gospels, preserve faithfully certain parts of the Lord’s teaching, would be to disregard 
the rules of historical evidence. Again, much may be said in support of the second as- 
sumption, that if John wrote the Fourth Gospel he must be presumed to have reported 
the discourses of his Master with substantial accuracy. For the circumstance that he 
had been a disciple of Jesus and a hearer of many or all of the discourses reported in the 
Fourth Gospel, must be regarded as favorable to the general accuracy of that report. It 
would be unreasonable to suppose that Christ’s language and teaching had made so little 
impression on the soul of John that he could ascribe to him thoughts which he never 
uttered, and a style of teaching which he never employed. If then the third assumption 
were certainly correct, if it were a case made out by just criticism that the discourses of 
Jesus in the Synoptical Gospels furnish ample specimens of every kind of discourse em- 
ployed by him, so that it is safe to affirm that those ascribed to him in the Fourth 
Gospel were never uttered by him, it would undoubtedly be easier to believe that the 
latter were composed by some person not a hearer of Christ, than to believe them com- 
posed by John, who heard him so often. 

But to this final assumption there are grave objections. For it is worthy of remark, 
in the first place, that the Synoptical Gospels nowhere pretend to furnish a complete 
record of Christ’s teaching. Indeed, nothing is more evident from the Gospels them- 
selves than the fact that they contain only a small part of what he said (see Matt. 4: 23; 
9: 35; 11: 1). The passages referred to are but samples of the Lord’s preaching, a 
great part of which the Evangelists do not profess to record. It would probably be safe 
to affirm that not more than one discourse out of fifty which he delivered during the 
years of his public ministry is preserved by the Synoptists. This rough estimate, how- 
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ever, includes frequent repetitions of the same essential truth to different persons in 
nearly the same terms, and to the same persons in different terms. For why should not 
the same truth be repeated to different persons in nearly the same terms, and to the 
same persons in varied forms of speech? Is not this done more or less by every great 
teacher ? 

It is worthy of remark, in the second place, that there is no evidence in the Synoptical 
Gospels that they were meant to furnish illustrative specimens of every kind or style of 
discourse which the Saviour employed. The authors do not appear to have been guided 
in their selection of materials by any such purpose. If an inference may be drawn from 
the prevailing character of their narratives, it would be that they inserted some of the 
most striking parts of certain discourses which were addressed to the people of Galilee 
during the Lord’s ministry there, together with a few of his impressive utterances in 
Jerusalem shortly before his death. Whether they made use of an earlier record which 
has since perished, or rather put in writing each for himself such special portions of 
the Saviour’s teaching as were most frequently repeated by the apostles, may always be 
a matter of doubt, but certainly there is in their writings no trace of a plan to give a 
complete picture of the diversified work of Christ as a teacher of truth, And, apart 
from such a plan, what sufficient reason is there for thinking that the Synoptical Gospels 
furnish examples of every kind of discourse employed by Jesus? Is it safe for us to 
decide that One who delivered the Sermon on the Mount, the parables of Matthew and of 
Luke, the warnings and predictions of the last passover week, the answers which silenced 
by their sagacity Pharisee and Sadducee and lawyer, and indeed the right word to every 
man whom he met, was nevertheless restricted to just those ranges of thought and styles 
of expression which may be found illustrated in the first three Gospels? May it not 
rather be assumed that the truly marvelous insight and sympathy of Jesus were com- 
plemented by an equally marvelous power of adapting his thought and style to the minds 
before him? Is it not reasonable to suppose that his great nature, which represented 
mankind rather than any one type of humanity, was able to express itself in manifold 
ways, some adapted to deep and mystical souls, and others to sharp and practical intel- 
lects, some to men of spiritual vision and fervor, and others to punctilious observers of 
law and precedent ? This is surely a credible hypothesis. 

Furthermore, it is admitted by competent critics that the language and thought of 
Jesus in Matthew 11 : 25-30, are strikingly similar to his discourses in the Fourth Gospel. 
But is any scholar justified in pronouncing that paragraph unhistorical, because it differs 
thus from many, or from all other utterances of Christ preserved in the First Gospel? If 
not, let us suppose that Matthew had ascribed to Jesus a dozen such paragraphs ; would 
a critic then have had any better ground for thinking the dozen unhistorical than he has 
for thinking the one to be so? If Jesus could have spoken on one occasion after the 
manner reported by John, as Matthew testifies, who can prove that he could not have 
spoken thus on a dozen occasions? Moreover, if a Johannean style in the First Gospel 
does not discredit the record, why should it do this in the Fourth Gospel? This ques- 
tion can be answered in only one way. 

A hundred examples might be adduced to show the remarkable changes of thought 
and style in different addresses of the same man—changes occasioned sometimes by the 
moods of the speaker, sometimes by the themes discussed, and sometimes by the moral 
conditions of those addressed. Let a reader compare the Epistle to the Galatians with 
that to the Ephesians or Colossians, and he will perceive a vast difference between them. 
Or let him compare Paul’s discourse to the Jews in their synagogue at Antioch of 
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Pisidia (Acts 13: 17-41), with his discourse to the men of Athens on Mars’ Hill (Acts 
17: 22-31), or with his address to the Elders of Ephesus in Miletus (Acts 20 : 18-35), and 
he will observe such differences of method and tone as will make it seem probable that 
Jesus spoke sometimes after the manner represented by the Synoptical discourses, and 
sometimes after the manner represented by the discourses of the Fourth Gospel. For 
surely in this matter of variety and adaptation, it would be inconsiderate to imagine the 
servant greater than his Lord. 

Enough has been said to show that the difference between the discourses ascribed to 
Jesus in the Fourth Gospel and those ascribed to him in the first three, is not incon- 
sistent with a Johannean authorship of the former. ‘‘ But even the Johannean author- 
ship of the record of Christ’s discourses in the Fourth Gospel does not, it has been 
further said, prove them to be substantially correct, much less does it prove them to be 
strictly accurate. For sixty years may have elapsed between the time when they were 
spoken, and the time when they were put in writing, and the memory of one man can 
hardly be trusted to bear the words of another over so vast a period. Is it not extremely 
probable that John, revolving in his mind through the years of a long life the teaching of 
his Master, had, unconsciously to himself, changed more or less the substance and form 
of that teaching? Is it not almost certain that he had recast and remoulded in the 
laboratory of his own great spirit the doctrine of Jesus, adding to it much that was 
foreign to the original discourses, and impressing upon it everywhere the stamp of his 
own genius? And is not this the true and sufficient explanation of the difference in 
style and thought between the Fourth Gospel and the first three?’’ Thus we come to 
the second question to be answered in this part of our introduction, viz.: Is the differ- 
ence referred to so great, or of such a nature as to disprove the substantial correctness 
of John’s record of his Master’s teaching ? 

The fist reason for answering this question in the negative has already been noticed. 
It is the marked resemblance of the words of Christ in Matt. 11: 25-30 to his teach- 
ing in the Fourth Gospel. It would surely be rash to deny that One who delivered the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the last paragraph of the First Gospel, could have uttered 
the sublime words: ‘‘I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou 
didst hide these things from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal them unto 
babes: Yea, Father, for so it was well-pleasing in thy sight. All things have been de- 
livered unto me of my Father: and no one knoweth the Son, save the Father ; neither 
doth any know the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
him. Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest: 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 1am meek and lowly in heart: and ye 
shall find rest to your souls: For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light’ (Rev. Ver.). 
But it would be no less rash to deny that One who uttered the words just cited could 
have spoken as follows: ‘‘ I am the good Shepherd ; and I know my own, and mine own 
know me, even as the Father knoweth me, and I know the Father; and J lay down my 
life for the sheep. And other sheep I have which are not of this fold: Them also I 
must bring, and they shall hear my voice ; and there shall be one flock, one shepherd. 
Therefore doth the Father love me, because I lay down my life, that I may take it 
again. No one taketh it away from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power 
to lay it down, and-I have power to take it again. This commandment received I from 
my Father’’ (Rev. Ver.). The same authority, dignity, simplicity, and sweetness per- 
vade the two paragraphs. Are we not then warranted in saying that Jesus sometimes 
spoke after the manner represented in the Fourth Gospel? And if he spoke thus on a 
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few occasions, it seems difficult to assign any conclusive reason why he may not have 
spoken thus as often as John affirms. 

A second reason for answering the question before us in the negative is that John, as 
well as the other apostles, was assisted in his work of teaching the truth by the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. Unless we approach the Fourth Gospel with unwarrantable 
suspicion, refusing to allow its testimony any value, it will be impossible for us to deny 
that the Holy Spirit, as a revealer of truth, was promised by the Lord himself to his dis- 
ciples just before his death. And if we admit that such a promise was given, and that 
it began to be fulfilled on the day of Pentecost, there will be no reason to doubt the 
specification, distinctly stated, that the Spirit of truth would bring to their remembrance 
all that Christ had said unto them (14: 26). The Spirit of God was therefore to assist 
John, by what process we need not inquire, to recall the words and deeds of his 
Master, whenever he had occasion to use them in preaching the gospel or building up 
the churches. Unless this extraordinary assistance of the Spirit be taken into account, 
the whole reason for our confidence in the record of John is not grasped. Nay, this is 
the strongest pillar of our faith in the testimony of the apostles. They are to be be- 
lieved, not only because there is abundant evidence of their intelligence and integrity, as 
witnesses to the works and words of Jesus, but also, and especially, because they were 
illuminated by the Spirit of God, and enabled by his quickening power to recall the say- 
ings of their Lord. When therefore it is asked, ‘‘Could John have retained the teach- 
ing of Jesus in his memory fifty or sixty years?’ it may be answered in the affirmative, 
(1) because the Holy Spirit was, in a very special sense, his Helper; and (2) because he 
was called by his work as an apostle to repeat more or less of this teaching every week, if 
not every day, dwelling no doubt with peculiar satisfaction upon those parts of it which 
were most congenial to his spirit and refreshing to his faith. 

These considerations would probably be sufficient to satisfy almost every one that the 
difference in style and thought between the discourses ascribed to Jesus in the Fourth 
Gospel and those ascribed to him in the first three, is not so great or of such a nature as 
to disprove the substantial accuracy of John’s record, were it not for a single circum- 
stance, viz.: the striking resemblance of the style of the other parts of this Gospel to the 
style of the Saviour’s teaching recorded in it. In other words, the style of John is said 
to be identical with the style of his Master, as reported by him. And this circumstance 
suggests the thought that John has not given us the teaching of Jesus pure and simple, 
but rather some of that teaching recast and recolored by its passage through his own 
mind. The suggestion is a natural one, but there is danger of allowing it to pass for 
more than it is worth. 

For, in the first place, it might be conceded that John has not given us the precise 
words and style of Jesus, without conceding that his report is incorrect as to the mean- 

ing of what Jesus said. Especially easy would it be to justify this proposition in case 
of a report which is also a translation. And this is probably true of all the reports of our 
Lord’s discourses in the Fourth Gospel, if not of all that are found in the Synoptical 
Gospels. We may then safely believe that John’s report of his Master’s teaching is no 
more unlike the original than any faithful and fluent version is apt to be. John’s report 
must be looked upon as his own conscientious rendering of what he had heard the Master 
say ; for these discourses do not appear in the earlier Gospels and are not supposed to 
have been among the ‘‘ common places’’ of apostolic preaching. But if they are trans- 
lations made by John himself from the Aramzan into the Greek language, the translator 
way have put the impress of his own style upon them, though the sentiments of Jesus 
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are correctly reported. There is a plain difference of style between Pope’s translation of 
the Iliad and Cowper’s, even in passages where the Homeric thought is fairly reproduced 
by both. The same may be said of Prof. Torrey’s translation of Neander’s ‘‘ History of 
the Christian Religion and Church,’’ when compared with any other translation that I 
have seen. Many years ago the writer of this Introduction was associated with a friend 
in translating Perthes’ ‘‘ Life of Chrysostom.’’ The first half of the volume was trans- 
lated by the writer, and the second half by his friend ; and the former did not feel him- 
self flattered by observing that the second part was said by competent critics to ‘‘ be done 
into better English than the first, though the sense of the original appeared to be repro- 
duced with equal fidelity in both.’’ From such instances it appears that a translation 
may closely resemble the translator’s style and yet be faithful to the meaning of the 
original. Hence, if it were certain that John had given his own style to his Master’s 
discourses, it would not follow that any part of the thought, or any particular illustration, 
ascribed to Jesus, was contributed by John; it would not follow that we have in the 
Fourth Gospel an unreliable report of the Lord’s teaching. It might in fact be just as 
reliable as any of the ‘‘common places’’ preserved in the other Gospels; for they too 
must be regarded as versions of the more popular and striking parts of his teaching. 

In the second place, the memory of John appears to have been singularly tenacious. 
As we have already seen, his narrative is remarkable for its accuracy in the represen- 
tation of accompanying circumstances. Times and events were so deeply engraved on 
his memory that years could not erase them. There is no one of the Evangelists, not 
even Mark (virtually Peter), for whom events and the occasions of them had a pro- 
founder significance, no one who saw in them more clearly the purpose and hand of 
God. Plainly then he must have pondered these things in his heart, as he did the 
words of his Master. Yet they do not seem to have been transfigured by the action of 
his imagination. They retained their simple and real character, although subject, for 
more than half a century, to the influence of his brooding meditation. This fact de- 
serves consideration. For it is scarcely probable that John gave more earnest heed, in 
the first instance, to any thing else than he gave to the words of Jesus. And, other 
things being equal, it is a law of the mind, that the closer the attention in the first 
instance, the better the memory ever after. If then his memory of events, occasions, 
and circumstances was singularly exact, there is much reason to suppose that it was 
equally clear and firm in its hold on the teaching which fell from the lips of his gracious 
Lord, and which must have made a deep impression on his mind. And if his brood- 
ing over events, and his growing apprehension of their meaning, did not change his 
view of them as objective realities, it would be somewhat surprising to find that his 
meditation on the words of Christ, and his growing insight into their meaning, uncon- 
sciously modified his recollection of those words as objective realities. Nor is this remark 
at all affected by the view we entertain of the help afforded by inspiration to the apostle. 
Whatever may be the true explanation of his vigorous memory, it is very certain that he 
possessed it, so far as scenes and events are concerned, and therefore probable that he 
possessed it, so far as the teaching of his Lord is concerned. And this raises a certain 
presumption against the theory proposed, and moves us to ask whether the phenomenon 
in question can be accounted for in any other way. 

Ts it then too much to assume, (1) that, beyond any other disciple of Jesus, John had 
a profoundly loving and spiritual nature, and that by reason of such a nature he was 
peculiarly susceptible to the influence of his Lord’s words when they related to the Lord’s 
person, or to the higher and mystical aspects of Christian truth? (2) That this extra- 
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ordinary susceptibility to the sayings and sermons of Jesus which related to the Saviour’s 
own person, or to the more vital and spiritual aspects of religion, led him to recall such 
sayings and sermons with peculiar interest, to meditate upon them with intense satis: 
faction, to use them frequently in his preaching, and thus to keep them ever fresh and 
distinct in his memory? And (3) that all this tended to bring the loving disciple’s style 
of thought and of expression into closer and closer accord with a certain part of his 
Master’s teaching, so that in fact his language was unconsciously modeled after that part 
of Christ’s language which was dearest to his heart and oftenest on his tongue? 

In favor of these assumptions is the fact that they recognize in the Founder of our 
religion One greater than any or all of his disciples. They represent his spiritual being as 
large enough, many-sided enough, to match and move and inspire the capacities of every 
man with whom he had to do. Yet they are also consistent with the view that each one 
of his twelve disciples had some eminent qualification for the work of an apostle,’ some 
single faculty lifting him above the dead level of mediocrity and giving promise of valua- 
ble service in a certain direction, but they insist that no one of them equaled his Master, 
even in the faculty which had led to his selection as an apostle. And this estimate of 
Jesus agrees with his definite claims to pre-eminence in knowledge and authority, with 
his disciples’ recognition of those claims and life-long devotion to his service, and with 
the place which many modern scholars give to his person and influence. 

Especially does this estimate accord with the tone of the Fourth Gospel in speaking of 
Jesus. If John, as we have shown, was the writer of that Gospel, he certainly believed 
that Jesus had unparalleled knowledge of God and man, and also that, by union with 
Jesus, he himself had come into possession of new spiritual truth and life. Notice the 
following expressions: ‘* But Jesus did not trust himself unto them, for that he knew all 
men, and because he needed not that any one should bear witness concerning man; for 
he himself knew what was in man”’ (John 2: 24, 25. Rey. Ver), ‘Of his fulness we all 
received, and grace for grace. For the law was given by Moses: grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ’’ (1: 16, 17. Rev. Ver). ‘*‘ Many other signs therefore did Jesus in che 
presence of the disciples, which are not written in this book : but these are written, that 
ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye may have 
life in his name’’ (20: 30, 31. Rev. Ver). It is perfectly evident that the author of such 
testimonies looked up to Jesus with reverence as well as love, counting him Master even 
though he were also Friend, and prizing his words as a legacy no less precious and divine 
than his works. How susceptible, impressible, plastic, his soul was to the influence of 
Christ may be partly inferred from his writings; and in view of their tone and testi- 
mony it is reasonable to assume that his habits of thinking and speaking must have been 
greatly influenced by those of his Lord, but especially by the discourses of Jesus that 
satisfied the deepest tendencies of his own spirit. These it is, that he has preserved in 
his Gospel. For the time came, in the history and ferment of Christian inquiry, when 
the churches were in need of that part of the Lord’s instruction which had been wel- 
comed with the greatest satisfaction by the soul of John, and which could be put on 
record in the best manner by him. He therefore, in obedience to the call of Providence, 
wrote his Gospel and gave it to the churches. 

But though it is in itself credible, and indeed probable, that John’s style was greatly 
influenced by that part of his Master's teaching which was peculiarly adapted to his 


se Save Judas Iscariot, who appears to have had no moral qualification for the apostleship. But it was 
known to Jesus from the beginning that this unworthy disciple would at last betray him to his foes (see 
Notes on 6; 64, 70, 71; 13: 11, 18) and then perish, before entering upon the proper work of an apostle. 
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spiritual nature, this explanation of the resemblance between his style and that of Jesus 
in the discourses recorded by him, cannot be accepted unless satisfactory answers can be 
given to the following questions, viz.: (1) Is there any reason to suppose that the 
discourses reported by John were identical with discourses reported in other language by 
the Synoptists? For if there were reason to suppose this, the piobability that John’s 
record has been colored by his own thought and style, rather than his style derived from 
that of Christ, would be very strong, and the explanation proposed would deserve little 
favor. But the question may be confidently answered in the negative, leaving the 
explanation undisturbed. (2) Do the persons addressed in the discourses of John’s 
Gospel furnish any argument against this explanation? The answer to this question 
should be carefully made. For if the persons addressed in the discourses of the Fourth 
Gospel were the same, and in the same mental condition, as those addressed by the 
discourses of the other Gospels, the change of style would be surprising and an 
argument against the theory; but if they were different, there may be no argument 
from this source against the theory, inasmuch as difference of hearers might account 
for difference of manner in addressing them. Now it will be found, upon close examina- 
tion, that the words of Jesus reported by John were, most of them at least, addressed 
to hearers who differed in important respects from those to whom his words in the first 
three Gospels were addressed. Let the record of John be read with an eye to this 
difference as accounting for its character. 

This record first gives the words of Jesus to Andrew and John, as they were follow- 
ing him, viz.: What seek ye? and next, his response to their question: ‘‘ Rabbi, where 
abidest thou?’’ Come, and ye shall see. Then follow in rapid succession his saying to 
Peter: Thou art Simon, the son of John; thou shalt be called Peter ; his commendation 
of Nathanael: Behold an Israchite indeed, in whom there is no guile; his answer to 
Nathanael’s question: ‘‘ Whence knowest thou me?’’ Before Philip called thee, when 
thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee; and his response to Nathanael’s confession 
of him as the Son of God, the King of Israel: Because I said unto thee, I saw thee 
under the fig-tree, believest thou? Thou shalt see greater things than these. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Ye shall see the hear en opened, and the angels of God ascending 
and descending on the Son of Man. Only this last verse can be called Johannean, and 
this does not differ in tone or spirit from Christ’s response to a similar confession of 
Peter, as recorded by Matthew (16: 16-19). In both instances it was called forth by 
the spiritual attitude of the person addressed. 

Three brief remarks of Jesus at the marriage in Cana of Galilee are preserved by 
John; one to his mother: Woman, what have I to do with thee? Mine hour ts not 
yet come; and two to the servants: F ll the water-pots with water, and, Draw out now, 
and bear unto the vuler of the feast. But none of these remarks would strike a reader 
as peculiar if found in the Synoptic Gospels. In John’s account of Christ’s purifying 
the Temple, the only sayings attributed to Jesus are two, viz. : Take these things hence; 
make not my Father's house a house of merchandise; and, Destroy this Temple, and in. 
three days I will raise it wp; both of which find support as to fact and style in the other 
Gospels. (See Matt. 21: 13; Mark 14: 58). And it is noticeable that when John, as 
in these instances, gives any sayings of Christ to which reference is made in the earlier 
Gospels, the character of his report agrees with their reference. 

Passing on to the third chapter, and the Lord’s conversation with Nicodemus, we 
meet for the first time with a type of thought and expression rarely appearing in the 
Synoptical Gospels. But it is also true that the person addressed differs from any one 
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addressed by Jesus in the discourses of the first three Gospels. For Nicodemus was 
‘*a ruler of the Jews,’’ that is, probably, a member of the Sanhedrin (7: 50). He was 
also called by Jesus in this conversation, if it is correctly reported, the teacher of Israel 
(Rey. Ver.), meaning at least one who belonged to the learned class in the Council, an 
expounder of the law. Besides, and this is a chief point, he was evidently a thoughtful 
man, fully persuaded by miracles or ‘‘signs’’ wrought in Jerusalem, that Jesus was ‘‘a 
teacher come from God,”’ and half-convinced, it is probable, that he was the expected 
Messiah. Well might the Lord, in a quiet, confidential interview, turn the eye of such 
an inquirer to the necessity of a radical inward change, of his entering upon a new 
spiritual life, as indispensable to real discipleship. This was clearly the one thing that 
Nicodemus needed to know, and there is no solid ground for doubting that he was in a 
state of mind to profit by it more than he would have profited by any other teaching. 
Still further, if the words of Jesus close with the fifteenth verse, it is worthy of remark 
that they abound in figurative language. The spirit of parables is in them. Thus we 
have the figure of a new birth as expressive of the moral change experienced by those 
who enter truly upon the service of Christ, tle figure of the wind moving unseen as an 
emblem of the Holy Spirit renewing the hearts of men, and the figure of the brazen ser- 
pent lifted up in the wilderness as a symbol of the Lord himself to be lifted up as an 
object of saving faith. To say that the Jesus of the Synoptical Gospels could not have 
conversed in this manner with such a man, would be to speak unadvisedly. 

But it may perhaps be asserted that John meant to ascribe the six following verses 
also to Jesus, that these verses contain a much smaller proportion of figurative lan- 
guage than was generally used by him, and that they seem to be an explanation, repe- 
tition, and expansion of thoughts already expressed. From these considerations it is 
inferred that John has here put his own words into the mouth of Jesus. On the other 
hand it may be said that explanation, iteration, expansion, are more or less characteristic 
of every wise teacher, especially in the freedom of conversation; and, further, that the 
expansion of these verses is in perfect keeping with the germinal thoughts previously 
uttered. There is, then, no conclusive evidence that these verses could not have been 
spoken by Jesus; yet it is equally true that there is no conclusive evidence of John’s in- 
tention to ascribe them to Jesus. Only this may be strongly affirmed, that the difference 
between Christ’s style and thought in conversation with Nicodemus, and his style and 
thought in many discourses of the Synoptical Gospels, may be accounted for without 
ascribing it to John the Evangelist. It is sufficiently explained as a result of adapting 
truth to the mind of the hearer. 

The next passage to be noticed is Christ’s conversation with a Samaritan woman at 
Jacob’s well. Of this conversation it may be remarked that it was held with one person 
only, that her spiritual condition was evidently divined by the Lord, that apt and free 
use was made of illustration, and that the truth gradually imparted appears to have been 
suited to the woman’s spiritual state. To be sure, our knowledge of this woman is re- 
stricted to what may be learned from the narrative in question. But this at least may 
be inferred from it, that she was neither stupid nor thoughtless. She had a bright inte- 
lect, a ready wit, and a conscience still alive. Indeed, she was better prepared to receive 
the truth than were many of the Jews; and, perceiving this, the great Teacher gave 
himself earnestly and skillfully to the task of infusing it into her soul. The first hint of 
his religious mission was given in the words, Jf thou knewest the gift of God, and who it 
is that saith unto thee, Give me to drink ; thow wouldest have asked of him, and he would 
have given thee living water. And the next was similar, continuing the same metaphor: 
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Every one that drinketh of this water shall thirst again: but whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst; but the water that I shall give him shall be- 
come in him a well of water springing up unto eternal life (Rev. Ver.). This use of 
imagery taken from objects at hand and familiar, is characteristic of the Christ of the 
Synoptists. Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin: yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed lke one of 
these. But if God doth so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow ts 
cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith ? (comp. Luke 10: 
41, 42, and 14: 7-24; Matt. 7: 28-30. Rev. Ver.). Is there not the same divine skill 
and insight revealed in both passages? The same matchless use of natural objects in 
conveying religious truth? Do the writings of John, any more than those of Matthew, 
prove that he, the disciple, could have put such teaching into his Master’s lips? Jesus 
now approaches the woman’s conscience. (Go, call thy husband, and come hither; and, in 
answer to her evasive reply, says, 7'how saidst well, I have no husband: for thou hast had 
Jive husbands ; and he whom thow now hast is not thy husband (Rev. Ver.). The woman, 
perceiving from this reply that he was a prophet, introduces the mooted question as to 
the proper place of worship, and he responds: Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when 
neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father. Ye worship that 
which ye know not: we worship that which we know: for salvation is from the Jews. But 
the hour cometh, and now ts, when the worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
truth: for such doth the Father seek to be his worshippers. God is a spirit: and they that 
worship him must worship in spirit and truth (Rev. Ver.). Thereupon the woman ex- 
pressed her belief that the coming Messiah would explain and settle all things now in 
debate between the Jews and Samaritans, and Jesus saith unto her plainly: J that speak 
unto thee, am he. Can any one affirm that a word of this is far-fetched or improbable ? 
That what Christ is here reported to have said was any less fitting than what he said, 
according to Luke, in his own village Nazareth, To-day hath this Scripture been fulfilled 
tn your ears? Or what he said at the ruler’s table, according to Luke 14: 7-24? Plainly, 
the woman was better prepared to hear his final word than were his neighbors in Galilee 
to hear what he said tothem. She was a part of the field which he looked upon as 
white already for the harvest, while the people of Nazareth promptly rejected him when 
he spoke of mercy for the Gentiles, though a moment before they had wondered at the 
words of grace which fell from his lips. The Samaritans were better prepared to hear 
spiritual truth than most of the Jews, and it is quite probable that no one of them was 
more conscious of needing divine grace, and so in a more suitable moral condition to wel- 
come such truth, than the woman whom Christ met at the well. On the whole, there- 
fore, this conversation bears internal evidence of being truly reported. It is Christ-like, 
rather than Johannean. 

And the same is equally true of the language which he is said to have employed in 
speaking to his disciples on their return from the city. There is nothing like it in 
the known writings of John, so figurative and yet so condensed. My meat is to do the 
will of him that sent me, and to accomplish his work. Say not ye, There are yet four 
months, and then cometh the harvest ? behold, I say unto you: Inft up your eyes, and look 
on the fields, that they are white already unto harvest. He that reapeth receiveth wages, 
and gathereth fruit unto life eternal; that he that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice 
together. For herein is the saying true, One soweth and another reapeth. I sent you to 
reap that whereon ye have not laboured; others have laboured and ye are entered into their 
Iwbour (Rev. Ver.). Thus speaks the Christ of John to his disciples, and in every 
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sentence we seem to hear the familiar voice of the Synoptical Master. In no sentence 
do we catch the faintest echo of words indubitably original with the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

Up to this point, then, there is no sufficient reason to suppose that the record of 
Christ’s teaching found in this Gospel is impaired by infusions of any sort from the 
writer’s theology or style. And the writer’s correctness thus far is a very considerable 
argument for his trustworthiness in the remainder of his work. Two other sayings, 
addressed to the nobleman from Capernaum, whose son was sick, complete the record 
which John gives of the Saviour’s words during the first and tranquil period of his 
ministry, and these sayings— xcept ye sce signs and wonders, ye will in no wise believe, 
(Rey. Ver.), and, Go thy way, thy son liveth—are manifestly appropriate to the Christ of 
the earlier Gospels. 

In the same manner it can be shown that all the sayings ascribed to Jesus by 
the Evangelist in the last four chapters of his Gospel, are such as the Christ of the 
Synoptists may be supposed to have uttered in perfect consistency with the style of 
speech attributed to him. Let the reader test for himself the correctness of this state- 
ment by carefully reading those chapters. With equal confidence we invite him to apply 
the same statement to the ninth and eleventh chapters of this Gospel, which contain the 
remarkable narratives concerning the giving of sight to a man who had been blind from 
birth, and the raising of Lazarus after he had been dead four days. The remaining 
chapters (viz.: the 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 13-17), contain discourses or discussions addressed to 
influential companies of Jews who denied his Messianic authority and charged him with 
blasphemy, or to his chosen disciples on the evening before his arrest. Before looking 
at these discourses, it may be well to study for a moment the character and style of 
John. 

The notices of John in the Four Gospels and the first part of the Acts are scarcely 
sufficient to reveal his character with distinctness. But in the impression which they 
make respecting him, they agree with the Fourth Gospel, the Epistles, and the Book of 
Revelation. And we can hardly be mistaken in saying, with Meyer, that love was the 
central principle of his renewed nature, and his fellowship with the spirit and life of 
Christ most true and deep and vital. In the words of Plumptre (Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of the Bible’’); ‘‘The truest thought that we can attain to is still that he was ‘the 
disciple whom Jesus loved’ (6 émoz)Ss) returning that love with a deep, absorbing, 
unwavering devotion. One aspect of that feeling is seen in the zeal for his Master’s 
glory, the burning indignation against all that seemed to outrage it, which runs, with its 
fiery gleam, through his whole life, and makes him, from first to last, one of the sons of 
thunder. To him, more than to any other disciple, there is no neutrality between Christ 
and Antichrist. The spirit of such a man is intolerant of compromises and concessions. 

He is the Apostle of Love, not because he starts from the easy temper of a 
general benevolence, nor again as being of a character soft, yielding, feminine, but 
because he has grown, ever more and more, into the likeness of him whom he loved so 
truly.” 

But where shall we go to learn the style of John? To his Gospel alone? Or to his 
Gospels and his Epistles, especially the first ? Or to all these together, with the Book of 
Revelation? It will be safe to limit our examination to his First Epistle and his 
Prologue to the Fourth Gospel ; for his Second and Third Epistles are very short, while 
the narrative parts of the Gospel and much of the Revelation would not require the 
same style as discourses would naturally take. As seen in the Prologue and First 
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Kpistle, the literary style of John is uncommonly simple. Very rarely does the reader 
find an involved sentence. In point of grammatical accuracy, these portions of the New 
Testament are superior to many others. But in the structure and connection of 
sentences, there is almost nothing to remind one of classic Greek literature. Looked 
at from this point of view, John’s style, is through and through Hebraistic. Every 
thing is cast in a Hebrew mould, though expressed in Greek words. In this respect it is 
impossible to perceive any difference between Matthew and Mark, on the one hand, and 
John, on the other, or betweeen either of these Evangelists and the Lord himself. 
Thus John’s habit of presenting the same truth, after the manner of Hebrew paral- 


lelism, in both a positive and a negative form, is very noticeable. For example: ‘“‘All 
things were made by him, and without him was not anything made.’”’ ‘‘God is light, 
and in him is no darkness at all.’ ‘‘ We lie, and do not the truth.’’ This antithetic 


parallelism is a most obvious and pervasive characteristic of the style of John’s First 
Epistle ; but it is less prominent in the prologue, though we find three or four instances 
of it in the latter. With it may be associated his habit of presenting two slightly 
different aspects of the inner life in successive clauses. ‘‘ Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world.’”’ ‘‘ Whosoever sinneth hath not seen him, neither 
known him.’’ ‘‘ Whatsoever is begotten of God overcometh the world; and this is the 
victory that hath overcome the world, even our faith’’ (Rev. Ver.). 

Again, with a certain Hebraic simplicity of style, John is wont to express an idea in 
its absolute, unqualified form: ‘‘ Whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin, because 
his seed abideth in him: and he cannot sin, because he is begotten of God’’ (Rev. 
Ver.). ‘‘If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him.’’ Any 
qualification of such a statement will generally be found in some other passage which, 
taken by itself, is equally unqualified. ‘‘If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us.’’ Such a style betokens one who looks at the 
nature of things, and sees the perfect whole in the smallest part—one who bears witness 
of what he perceives, instead of appealing to argument in support of what he believes. 
To him truth is an atmosphere of light, vast, limitless, covering the whole face of the 
sky, rather than distinct lines of light, piercing the darkness here and there. More- 
over, the light is golden, full of heat as well as splendor. 

This great, yet simple, way of enunciating truth is, however, accompanied by a 
certain uniformity of style and a somewhat persistent repetition of the same thought. 
Every sentence is deep, intense, powerful. But now and then the light which gleams 
from the apostle’s page without interruption, and spreads itself over a boundless sky of 
truth, concentrates its energy at a single point and dazzles the soul with its brightness. 
When we read such expressions as the following (in Rev. Ver.): ‘‘ He that doeth sin is 
of the devil; for the devil sinneth from the beginning,’’ ‘‘ Every spirit which con- 
fesseth not Jesus, is not of God,’’ and ‘‘ Who is a liar but he that denieth that Jesus is 
the Christ? This is Antichrist,’’ we understand why this disciple was surnamed ‘son 
of thunder.’’ (Comp. John 8: 47; 8: 42; 8: 44.) Yet the style of John, as a whole, 
gives the reader a sense of elevated uniformity as one of its prominent characteristics. 
It is like a sunset sky, covered with golden clouds that overlap and gradually melt into 
each other. It reminds one of a ‘‘solemn music,’’ with variations of the same theme, 
until the spirit of it penetrates the whole being of the listener. It deals with a few 
all-embracing conceptions in almost mystical language, but with simple grandeur of 
expression. There is progress, ascent, but, as has been said, by a kind of spiral move- 
ment, which brings the mind round to the same view again and again, though in every 
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instance at a higher point of observation. Another trait of John’s style appears in the 
use of cardinal ideas and words, such as Life and Death, Light and Darkness, Truth and 
Falsehood, Love and Hatred, Believing and Disbelieving, Righteousness and Sin, 
Propitiation and Forgiveness, the World, Antichrist, etc. Many of these terms are 
fizurative, some of them elastic, all of them rich in meaning. 

Thus the style of John differs from that of any other New Testament writer. And 
the study of Christ’s longer discourses preserved in his Gospel will bring to view a marked 
resemblance in style between the Master and his disciples. Let us now return to the 
beginning of the second, stormy period of the Lord’s ministry for the purpose of looking 
at some of these discourses. That period was initiated by healing an infirm man in one 
of the five porches of the Pool of Bethesda, which was by the Sheep-gate. (Notice the 
particularity of the description). The words of Jesus to the man were few. Wouldest 
thou be made whole? (Rev. Ver.), and, Arise, take.up thy bed and walk. But the cure 
was wrought on a Sabbath day, and the leading Jews of the holy city, who were looking 
for a charge against Jesus, reproved the man who had been healed for taking up his bed 
on the Sabbath. He excused himself for the act by referring to the command of Jesus; 
and afterwards Jesus, finding him in the Temple, said: ‘Behold, thou art made whole: 
sin no more, lest a worse thing befall thee (Rev. Ver.). For some reason the man then 
informed the Jews that it was Jesus who had made him whole; and they began to 
persecute Jesus because he did these things on the Sabbath. And his response to their 
accusation was: My Father worketh even until now, and I work. ‘‘ Therefore the Jews 
sought the more to kill him, because he not only brake the Sabbath, but also called God 
his own Father, making himself equal with God’’ (Rev. Ver.), and he proceeded to 
vindicate his course in truly remarkable terms. This vindication is, however, too long 
to be quoted, though a brief analysis of it may be given. It naturally falls into two 
parts, the first reasserting and amplifying his claim to be in a special sense the Son of 
God, doing his Father’s work and will, and the second bringing forward the witnesses 
that attested his claim, but were stubbornly rejected by his persecutors. In the /irst, 
while passing by the charge of desecrating the Sabbath, and replying only to the graver 
charge of blasphemous assumption in claiming to be the Son of God, and thus, as the 
Jews conceived, setting himself in sharp antagonism to God, he affirms the closest union 
between himself and the Father, he declares himself the Son of God in so true and 
absolute a sense that it is morally impossible for him to start from himself as the source 
and end of his action, impossible for him to do anything save as he sees the Father 
engaged in doing it; and at the same time he declares himself to be so loved by the 
Father that the Father shows him all his work, and indeed performs it all in and by 
him, imparting spiritual life, raising the dead in the last day, and judging all mankind 
through the agency and person of the Son, to the end that men may honor the Son 
even as they honor the Father. In the second, he briefly re-affirms his inseparable 
union with the Father, and then brings forward in support of his claims the witness of 
John the Baptist, who was a lamp kindled and shining, the witness of the Father which 
had been given in his own Godlike works, and the witness of the Jewish Scriptures, 
which his enemies professed to revere as a source of life, but which they could not 
understand because of their self-seeking spirit. 

Now it will be observed (1) that this defense and vindication of his claims is ad- 
dressed to leadirg Jews, many of them probably scribes and lawyers belonging to the 
Sanhedrin, and therefore capable of understanding the drift and tenor of such a dis- 
vourse. ‘They were men familiar with the Scriptures, who could be reached and con- 
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vinced in their present mood, if at all, not by parables, but by the boldest assertion of 
the highest truth concerning himself. (2) It relates to his own person and office. The 
scope of it from first to last agrees with the occasion of it. True, it is very bold in 
its reproof of his adversaries, but not bolder or sharper in this respect than much that 
is recorded in the other Gospels as having been said by him to the same class (e. g., 
Matt. 21: 31; 23: 13-36). (3) It teaches with authority, and appeals to testimony in 
the same way as do some of Christ’s discourses in the Synoptic Gospels (Matt. 7: 29; 
15:4). There is in it no subtle argumentation, no attempt to make everything clear to 
the logical understanding, no misapprehension of the character of his assailants, or per- 
suasion that all they needed was light for the reason. Their moral bias was clearly 
perceived: ‘‘ How can ye believe, who receive glory one of another, and the glory 
that cometh from the only God ye seek not ?’’ (Rey. Ver.). (4) It is a discourse well 
suited to the mind and heart of John, for it is a luminous assertion and vindication 
of his Master’s divine Sonship and work. If the Jews were not moved by it to greater 
reverence for the Lord, this disciple, we may be certain, was. It is impossible to read 
his writings without perceiving in him a capacity for such instruction. His loving spirit 
would drink in every word of it. From it he may have first learned the lesson that 
Christ is our life. ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, and be- 
lieveth him that sent me, hath eternal life, and cometh not into judgment, but hath 
passed out of death into life... . For as the Father hath life in himself, even so gave 
he to the Son to have life in himself’’ (Rev. Ver.). Bearing in mind all these facts, 
it is evidently unnecessary to ascribe to John any influence modifying the style or 
thought of this discourse. 

The next considerable discussion of Jesus recorded in the Fourth Gospel took place 
in Capernaum, the day after the feeding of the five thousand. In a certain way it grew 
out of that miracle, and its figurative language was connected with it. For some of the 
thousands who had been miraculously fed in a desert place on the northeast shore 
of Gennesaret, and had wished thereupon to take Jesus by force and make him king, 
found him the next day on the west side of the lake, and said: ‘‘ Rabbi, when camest 
thou hither?’’ As often, the Lord took no notice of their question, but adapted his 
word to their spiritual condition. ‘*‘ Ye seek me, not because ye saw signs, but because 
ye ate of the loaves, and were filled. Work not for the meat which perisheth, but for 
the meat which abideth unto eternal life, which the Son of man shall give unto you, for 
him the Father, even God, hath sealed’’ (Rev. Ver.). Thus Jesus announces himself 
as the Giver of true and abiding food for the souls of men. The people, however, 
catch at the idea of ‘‘ working,’’ and ask: ‘‘ What must we do that we may work the 
works of God?’’ And the answer came: ‘‘This is the work of God, that ye believe 
on him whom he hath sent’’ (Rev. Ver.). But in response to this demand for faith in 
himself, they ask for a sign from heaven to justify such faith, reminding Jesus of the 
manna which was given to their ancestors in the desert. To this Jesus replies by 
denying that the manna was given by Moses, as they appear to have been thinking, 
and by affirming that his Father was now giving them the true bread from heaven—a 
bread that giveth life to the world. Scarcely comprehending this, and doubtless 
associating it with the long continued supply of manna, they cried: ‘‘ Lord, evermore 
give us this bread’’ ; and Jesus answered: ‘‘I am the bread of life: he that cometh 
unto me shall never hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never thirst.’”” The Jews 
were naturally offended at this saying, and pronounced it inconsistent with their knowl- 
edge of his earthly parents: but he repeated and amplified it, declaring, among other 
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things, that the fathers who ate manna in the wilderness died, while any man who 
should eat of himself, the living bread that had come down out of heaven, should not 
die. And to this he added: ‘‘ Yea, and the bread that I will give is my flesh, for the 
life of the world’’ (Rey. Ver.) ; an expression which led to still further debate. ‘‘ How 
can this man give us his flesh to eat?’’ But Jesus persisted in his form of teaching, 
and even carried the representation a little further. ‘‘ Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of man and drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves. He that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me, and I in him’”’ (Rev. Ver.),—thus affirming 
that divine life could only be secured by a vital union with himself as one who had 
suffered death. 

Such is a brief sketch of what the Saviour said to the Jews at Capernaum, and the 
question to be considered is this: Has John reported his Master correctly? Or has 
he unintentionally changed the substance or form of that Master’s teaching? In favor 
of John’s report may be mentioned: (1) The obvious connection between the figurative 
language of Jesus and the circumstances of the hour. Nothing can be more natural 
than the way in which Christ introduces the idea of spiritual food, and then represents 
that it had been sent from heaven in his own person. ‘This finally leads him to speak of 
his death, of his flesh and blood, as the one source of true life to men. And 
according to the first three Gospels, as well as the Fourth, Jesus was accustomed to make 
use of natural objects or passing events to set forth in a striking manner the facts 
or laws of his kingdom. (2) Those parts of the Gospel in which John uses his own 
language, do not possess all the qualities of paragraphs here ascribed to Jesus. They 
make, e. g., less abundant use of illustration. I may be mistaken, but these paragraphs 
seem to me to approach much nearer the manner of teaching ascribed to Jesus by the 
Synoptical Gospels than do the First Epistle of John and the prologue. (3) The sub- 
sequent remarks of Jesus on this occasion bear the stamp of historic truth. Jesus, 
knowing that his disciples were murmuring at his final saying, added: ‘‘ Doth this 
cause you to stumble? What then if ye should behold the Son of man ascending 
where he was before? It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing: the 
words that I have spoken unto you are spirit, and are life. But there are some of you 
that believe not’’ (Rev. Ver.). And when he saw many of his disciples leaving him, 
he said to this twelve: ‘‘ Will ye also go away?’’ The noble answer of Peter did not 
deceive the Lord, who, foreseeing the unfaithfulness of Judas, remarked, sadly ; ‘* Have 
T not chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil?”’ 

The next conversation of Jesus which requires notice is preserved in the seventh 
and eighth chapters. The scene of it was Jerusalem, at the Feast of Tabernacles, and 
the persons with whom it was held were ‘‘the Jews’’ who had sought to kill him for 
healing a man on the Sabbath, and yet more for ‘‘ making God his own Father.’’ It is 
clear from the colloquy between Jesus and his brothers before the latter went up to the 
feast, from his manner of going up at a later day, 7. e., ‘‘ not publicly, but as it were in 
secret,’’ and from the way in which he was received, that ‘‘the Jews’’ had lost none 
of their hostility to him. Naturally enough, therefore, what he said to them was very 
similar in tone and substance to what he is represented in the fifth chapter as saying to 
them. And if that could be rationally acceunted for by supposing the language of 
Christ to have been adapted by him to the persons addressed, this can be accounted for 
in the same way. 

The ninth chapter contains an account of the giving of sight to a man who had been 
born blind, and of the deadly enmity of ‘‘ the Jews,’’ which was rendered more intense 
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by that great miracle. In the first part of the tenth chapter Jesus speaks of himself 
as the Good Shepherd that giveth his life for the sheep, and in the last part he asserts 
once more his divine Sonship. The raising of Lazarus from the dead is narrated in 
the eleventh chapter, and the triumphal entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem, with the 
brief sayings or discussions which followed that exciting event, are reported in the 
twelfth. 

The next four chapters (13-16) are filled with a narrative of Christ’s last passover 
with his disciples, and a record of his incomparable words to them in view of his 
impending crucifixion. It should not be an occasion of surprise that this discourse 
differs in style and thought from any other attributed to Jesus by the Evangelists. 
How could it have failed to be different? The occasion had no parallel in his ministry. 
If we say that this discourse is more unlike his denunciation of the Pharisees in 
Matthew’s Gospel than David’s elegy over Saul and Jonathan is unlike the Second 
Psalm, it is only necessary to observe that the contrast between the occasions was more 
marked in the former instance than in the latter. The words of Jesus were in both 
instances, as far as we can judge, perfectly suited to the occasion. Here it was his last 
interview before the crucifixion; with his dearest and truest followers—men whom he 
knew far better than they knew themselves, and whom he loved with more than a 
brother’s affection. Before himself were shame, agony, torture, and death. Before 
them, a trial too great for the strongest to bear, a blow so terrible that by it they would 
all be stunned. Yet with what matchless forecast, tenderness, and love does he speak 
to them of the many mansions in his Father’s house, of his oneness of spirit with the 
Father, of their vital union with himself, of the divine Advocate whom he would send 
to abide with them forever, and of other blessings equally precious, until the reader 
who enters somewhat into the spirit of the record is lost in wonder at the ‘‘ sweetness 
and light’’ which flow in his words. And now, having communed as never before 
with his disciples, Jesus offers to the Father a prayer which, while it seeks for himself 
and for them and for believers in all times just that which the holiest most crave as the 
highest good, completes the impression which he desires to make on their hearts. 

From this rapid glance at the principal discourses of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel, it 
appears that the mental conditions or special circumstances of those addressed were such 
as might lead him to speak much of himself, of his Sonship to the Father, of his doing 
the Father’s will, of his relations to believers, of his sacrificial death for mankind, of 
the deeper personal and vital aspects of union with himself, and of the Spirit’s work in 
days tocome. And if it is rational to believe that Nicodemus, an educated, thoughtful, 
half-convinced, but over-cautious or timid ruler of the Jews,—that a woman of Sychar, 
having a sense of sin smouldering in her soul, and with it an expectation of the Messiah 
as a religious teacher, without the disturbing influence of looking for him as a civil ruler, 
—that Jewish leaders who had resolved to kill Jesus, because he had violated their 
regulations as to keeping the Sabbath by doing cures on that day, and their ideas of 
reverence to Jehovah by claiming to be the Son of God,—that a multitude who had set 
their hearts on making Jesus an earthly king, while they were indifferent to his kingship 
in the realm of truth and eternal life,—and that the eleven faithful disciples, just 
after his last passover with them, and just before his betrayal, were each and all in 
spiritual conditions that called for such teaching as John has recorded, we may certainly 
believe that it was uttered by Christ, and merely reproduced by the Evangelist. For 
precisely this part of the Saviour’s teaching was suited to the nature of John, and likely 
to sink down into his spirit. And that which attracts the soul will influence its character 
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and action. The type of thought and expression which awakens the deepest response 
within, will re-appear in language, and send its echo out into the world. 

Hence, the resemblance between the style of John and that of Jesus in the dis- 
courses reported by John, is partly due to the influence which Christ’s deeper teaching 
had upon the thought and style of his devoted follower. John was not great enough 
to supplement or change the teaching of his Master; but he was great enough to be 
moulded in an extraordinary degree by that which was highest in the personality and 
teaching of that Master. Again, this resemblance is partly due to the mental con- 
stitution of John, which was doubtless predisposed to the peculiar type of thought and 
expression found in his First Epistle. And, therefore, if Jesus had always spoken as the 
Synoptists lead us to suppose that he generally spoke, the style of John would doubt- 
less have resembled in some degree that which we see in his First Epistle. But if Jesus 
had always spoken after the Synoptic pattern, it may be doubted whether John would 
have been chosen by the Spirit of God to write a Gospel, or, indeed, have been drawn 
to Jesus as powerfully as he manifestly was. Once more, the resemblance of John’s 
style to that of certain discourses of Christ preserved by him, may be closer than it 
would have been if he had given all the words spoken by Christ in those discourses. 
No doubt his reports are but epitomes, and it may therefore be presumed that 
he has omitted sentences and illustrations that were less significant and impressive to his 
mind than those which are given. For the Holy Spirit avails himself, as far as possible, 
of the special powers and tendencies of those whom he inspires. Finally, the re- 
semblance in question may be closer than it would have been if John had given us, in 
all cases, the ipsissima verba, instead of the essential thoughts of his Master. But it 
was impossible for him to do the former, unless he had written his Gospel in the 
Aramaean dialect used by Jesus. And it was likewise unnecessary; for it is the facts, 
the principles, the thoughts, expressed by Christ, rather than the particular words em- 
ployed in doing this, which reveal to men their moral ruin and the way of recovery. 
The words may be changed by translation, by paraphrase, by condensation, by repetition, 
without serious loss, provided the essential thoughts are neither mutilated nor distorted. 
Many illustrations and applications of truth may be omitted without harm to the reader, 
if only what is given be given with substantial accuracy. For ‘‘ the heavens,’”’ though 
we see but a part of them, ‘‘declare the glory of God.’’ John himself calls attention 
to the fact that his record is incomplete, but he nowhere intimates that it may be in- 
correct. Yet the fragmentary character of a record, though it be correct as far 
as it goes, is likel7 to make it appear abrupt, disconnected, and perhaps in some 
degree obscure. It is not therefore surprising that imperfections of such a nature 
are found in the Fourth Gospel. All history, in proportion to its veracity, contains 
them. Any alleged record of human life on a large scale that shows in full the 
connection of events, so that all the reasons for the actions narrated are manifest, must 
be fictitious—ideal instead of real. Hence, the broken connections, the obscure passages 
in the Gospels, are in reality signs of their veracity, marks of historical trustworthiness. 
Bearing in mind these considerations, we are unable to discover any solid grounds for 
withholding our confidence from John’s record of the Lord’s discourses. That record 
we receive as the testimony of an honest, intelligent, inspired witness, giving us the 
essential truth without admixture of real error. 

We do not forget that Biblical scholars have often denied to John the authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel, on the ground that he wrote the Book of Revelation. For it is in- 
credible, they aver, that the same man cenit have written two books so unlike each 
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other in thought and expression as these. The difference asserted, and its bearing on 
the question of authorship, have been briefly discussed by Dr. Smith, in his Introduc- 
tion to the Book of Revelation ; but a few remarks may be added in this place: (1) The 
difference of thought between the two books is not doctrinal but practical. The object 
of the Gospel is not the same as that of the Apocalypse. For the former aims to pro- 
duce belief in Christ as the Saviour of individual men who trust in him, while the latter 
aims to strengthen confidence in Christ as One who is able to do battle with organized 
sin, and overcome the world at last. But, in so far as the person and work of Christ are 
concerned, the doctrinal basis of the two books is identical. (2) The difference of ex- 
pression may be partially explained. rst, by the fact that one of the books is his- 
torical, and the other apocalyptical. While writing the former, the author’s mind was 
engaged in a deeply interesting, but calm review of the past, and in a careful statement 
of familiar events ; but while writing the latter, it was ‘‘in the Spirit,’”’ rapt, entranced, 
and filled with wondrous visions of glory or terror. Even if the act of writing or dic- 
tating followed after the last vision was seen, it must have been performed before the 
ecstatic condition and illumination had entirely passed away. Secondly, by the fact that 
the two writings were not probably composed in the same period of Johns life. An 
interval of fifteen or twenty years may lie between them. If the Gospel was written as 
early as A. D. 80, and the Revelation as late as A. D. 98 or 100, John had passed from 
the age of about seventy-five, to the age of about ninety-five, and it is certainly credible 
that his use of an acquired language may have been less careful at the greater age than 
it was at the less. | When a man reaches an advanced period of life, he sometimes falls 
back in his forms of speech to the habits of youth. Thirdly, by the possible circum- 
stance that the language of John, in the Apocalypse, was taken down by a less scholarly 
amanuensis than the one by whom his Gospel was written out. For an amanuensis may 
be supposed to mend or mar the language of his principal, in a grammatical respect, 
without failing to give every word dictated. Especially if the Gospel is supposed to 
have been dictated to an intelligent Greek, can we account for its grammatical correct- 
ness ; for by his aid the Hebrew thought of John might have been expressed in gram- 
matical Greek ; while this might not have been always the case with a less Grecian 
amanuensis. (3) The similarity of style in the two books should not be overlooked. 
For this is marked and undeniable. In both the construction is simple and Hebraistic, 
perhaps equally so. The narrative parts of the Gospel remind us of the story of J oseph 
in Genesis ; the symbolical descriptions of the Apocalypse recall the style of certain pas- 
sages in Ezekiel and Daniel. In neither do we meet with anything that is suggestive of 
Greek habits of thought or expression. Indeed, the difference of vocabulary between 
the books is sufficiently accounted for by the difference of themes, while the similarity 
is such as to favor the tradition of a single author. (4) The evidence of John’s author- 
ship of the Apocalypse is not really equal to that for his authorship of the Fourth Gos- 
pel and the first Epistle. For Eusebius, who had access to a large amount of early 
Christian literature, since lost, reckons the Gospel and the Epistle among the undisputed 
books ; and his treatment of the Gospel, shows that he felt it wholly unnecessary to cite 
testimonies in its favor. But the same cannot be said of the Book of Revelation. Its 
apostolic authorship had been questioned before that time by certain Christians, and 
Eusebius himself, perhaps on doctrinal grounds, entertained doubts respecting it. As 
a matter of fact, therefore, if Eusebius is to be trusted, the testimony of the early 
church is stronger in support of the Gospel than it is in support of the Apocalypse. 
And if the question were to be answered by an appeal to the judgment of Irenzeus, 
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Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Tertullian, who flourished a hundred years earlier, 
the same conclusion would be reached. We believe, however, that both writings are 
genuine, and the work of the same apostle ; but if either were to be denied him it should 
not be the Gospel. 


Il. TIME AND PLACE OF ITS COMPOSITION. 


No external or internal evidences are conclusive as to the precise date of this Gospel. 
But ecclesiastical tradition points to a time after the other genuine Gospels had been 
written, and indeed after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus in the year 70. 
Trenzeus, whose early life was spent in Asia Minor, and who must have been familiar, 
through Polyearp, with the work of John in Ephesus, speaks of the first three Gospels 
as prepared by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and then says: ‘Afterwards John, the 
disciple of our Lord, the same that lay upon his bosom, also published the Gospel 
whilst he was yet at Ephesus in Asia’? (‘‘Adv. Her.’’ III. i. 1). Clement of 
Alexandria states that: ‘‘ Last of all, John, perceiving that what had reference te the 
body in the Gospel of our Saviour was made known in the Gospels [already extant], and 
being encouraged by his familiar friends and moved by the Spirit, made a spiritual 
Gospel’’ (Kuseb. ‘‘H. E.’’ VI. 14). Jerome repeats the same tradition, adding to it 
several particulars. Moreover, the character of the Gospel favors the view that it was 
the last of the four, and especially does the way in which ‘‘the Jews’’ are spoken of 
imply that the writer had been absent many years from his land and people. Westcott 
assigns the origin of this Gospel without hesitation to ‘‘the last quarter of the first 
century,’’ and thinks that it may belong ‘‘in its present form to the last decennium of 
that period.’’ He also remarks that ‘‘this late date of the writing is scarcely of less 
importance than its peculiarly personal character, if we would form a correct estimate 
of the evidence which establishes its early use and authority.’’ 

There is a similar lack of indubitable testimony as to the place where this Gospel 
was written. Yet the best evidence within our reach points clearly to Ephesus, For 
early tradition represents John as making that city his residence and the centre of his 
apostolic ministry during the last part of his long life; and, as we have just seen, 
Trenzeus declares that he wrote the Gospel there. Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus about 
A. D. 190, testifies that ‘‘ John, who leaned on the bosom of our Lord and was a priest 
that bore the sacerdotal plate, as well as a martyr and teacher, rests also at Ephesus” 
(Euseb. ‘‘ H. E.’’ III. 20). According to Irenzeus, he lived until the time of Trajan 
(A. D. 98). He also speaks of bis meeting with Cerinthus the heretic in a bath, and 
of his rushing out of the place, declaring that he dare not remain under the same roof 
with tnis enemy of the truth (‘‘Adv. Her.’’ IIT. 3, 4). Clement of Alexandria has 
placed on record the story of a young man whom John in his old age recovered from a 
sourse of robbery and sin into which he had fallen after conversion. (See Quis dives 
salutem consequi possit, c. 42). And Jerome relates that, when very old and feeble, so 
that he could not walk, he had himself carried to the meetings of the church, and 
there, when he could say no more, repeated the words: Little children, love one another 
(In “ Kpist. ad Galatos,’’ VI. 10). We may, therefore, rationally hold that this Gospel 
was written between the years A. D. 75 and A. D. 85, in the city of Ephesus. 


we 
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IV. THE OCCASION, OBJECT, AND PLAN OF THE WORK. 


In the Fragment on the Canon discovered by Muratori, it is said that John was 
exhorted by his fellow-disciples and bishops to engage in writing the Gospel, and that he 
asked them to fast with him three days, for the purpose of obtaining from the Lord 
a message in relation to the apostle’s duty. It is also said that Andrew, one of 
the apostles, received the same night a revelation that John should describe all 
things in his own name, though all should review it. Jerome appears to have given 
credit to a similar tradition, for he relates that ‘‘ John last of all wrote a Gospel, when 
asked to do so by the bishops of Asia, against Cerinthus and other heretics, and 
especially against the rising dogma of the Ebionites, who asserted that Christ did not 
exist before Mary’’ (‘‘ Catal. Script. Ecel.’’ c. 9). It is therefore possible that the ex- 
ternal occasion for this Gospel was a request of his fellow-disciples who were serving the 
churches of Asia Minor. This, perhaps, is all. that can be safely affirmed ; for some have 
urged that the story may have been invented to account for the last verse of the Gospel. 
Yet we detect in it no features of extravagance, and believe it may be true. 

But the religious purpose or object of the Gospel is of far greater interest to us than 
its external occasion. What was there at that time in the state of the churches, or in 
the thought of the world, which called for another Gospel, presenting new aspects of 
the Saviour’s teaching? The early Christian writers do not perfectly agree in their 
answers to this question. lIrenzus declares that John wrote his Gospel ‘* to remove 
from the minds of men the error which Cerinthus had sown therein, and still earlier, the 
Nicolaitans . . . . also to establish in the church the rule of truth, that there is one 
God Almighty, who, by his Word, created all things, visible and invisible,” ete. (‘‘Adv. 
Her.’ III. 11. 1). Different from this is the statement of Clement of Alexandria, to 
which reference has already been made, namely, that ‘‘ John last, perceiving that the 
bodily things [relating to Christ] had been made manifest in the Gospels [previously 
written], being also encouraged by his intimate friends and moved by the Spirit of God, 
made a spiritual Gospel,’’ (‘‘ H. E.’’ VI. 14). Eusebius himself defends another view, 
namely, that John wrote his Gospel to supply the deficiencies of the first three, 
particularly their omission of any narrative of Christ’s ministry before the imprisonment 
of John the Baptist. ‘‘ For these reasons the Apostle John, it is said, being entreated to 
undertake it, wrote the account of the time not recorded by the former Evangelists 

... giving the deeds of Jesus before the Baptist was cast into prison .... It is 
probable. therefore, that John passed by, in silence, the genealogy of our Lord, because 
it was written by Matthew and Luke, but commenced with the doctrine of the divinity, 
as a part reserved for him, by the Divine Spirit, as if for a superior’’ (‘‘H. EK.” 
IIT. 24). 

There may be some truth in every one of these representations. The erroneous 
teaching of that period may have led the Evangelist to select for his Gospel such words 
and deeds of the Lord as would be likely to counteract and eradicate that insidious 
teaching. Again, the circumstance that the earlier Evangelists had put on record many 
of the parables and more popular sayings of Jesus, may have led John to see the need 
of preserving some part of his deeper instruction concerning his union with the Father, 
and the spiritual nature of his reign. And precisely this instruction may have been 
better fitted than any other to meet the errors which were at that time beginning to sap 
the foundations of faith in Christ. And lastly, the apostle may have remembered that 
Jesus began to assert his divine origin and power in Judea during the period of 
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his ministry that had not been described by the earlier Evangelists, and their 
silence may have been an additional reason for including in his narrative sume ac- 
count of that period. But, while this must be admitted, the question may arise 
whether any of these statements rest upon tradition reaching back to the time of 
John, May not all of them have been inferences from the character of the Book itself? 
Possibly ; though the relation of Irenzeus to the Elders of the School of John in Asia 
Minor leads us to regard his testimony of some historical value. Besides, the narrative 
concerning John and the young robber, which Clement of Alexandria relates, renders it 
probable that he was familiar with some of the Asiatic disciples; and the reference 
which Kusebius makes to common report, by ‘‘ it is said,’’ forbids us to suppose that he 
is giving a mere conjecture of his own. 

Yet we find no clear evidence in the Gospel itself that it was written with a distinct 
purpose of supplying deficiencies in earlier narratives, or of resisting the beginnings of 
error, or of giving to Christians the more spiritual aspects of their Lord's life. If the 
apostle had any of these things in mind, they must have been altogether subordinate to 
the one comprehensive aim which he avows near the close of his narrative: ‘‘ Many 
other signs therefore did Jesus in the presence of the disciples, which are not written in 
this book : but these are written, that ye may believe that Jesus ws the Christ, the Non of 
God ; and that believing, ye may have life in his name.’’ Here we have a definite state- 
ment of the object for which the Gospel was written.. With this key in his possession, 
the interpreter may unlock the rooms of this divine treasure-house, and bring out of it 
stores of truth and grace. It is needless to attempt any explanation of this key, any 
restatement of that which has been so clearly and powerfully expressed. 

But how did the writer accomplish, or seek to accomplish his object? What is the 
plan of his great argument? Apparently, a very simple one. The Evangelist first gives ° 
his own view of the Lord Jesus, and then justifies that view by a recital of such pas- 
sages from the history of Jesus—including his death and resurrection—as prove it to be 
correct. Possibly it would be more exact to say that he justifies the truth of his own 
view, given in the prologue, by a selection and recital of certain words and deeds and 
events in the history of Jesus which had been principal sources of his own belief and 
spiritual life. In doing this, he generally follows the order of time, and testifies of what 
he has himself seen or heard. 

A. During the first and peaceful period: (1:19; 4:54), (1) The witness of John 
the Baptist, (a) before the deputation of Pharisees from Jerusalem, to the priority and 
superiority of Jesus (1: 20: 27); (b) before his own disciples, to his being the Lamb of 
God (1: 36), the Son of God (1: 34), the Christ, and the Bridegroom of God’s people 
(3: 28-30). (2) The witness of Jesus as to himself by works and words ; (a) by mirac- 
ulous signs, as at the wedding in Cana of Galilee (2: 1-11), in the expulsion of traders 
from the Temple (2: 13-22), in miracles at Jerusalem (2: 23; 3: 2), and in healing the 
nobleman’s son from a distance (4:47-54) ; (b) by words manifesting or claiming that he 
had superhuman knowledge as to Peter (1: 42), and Nathanael (1: 48), that he was the 
Son of God and King of Israel (1: 49, 50), that he had special communion with heaven 
(1: 51), that he possessed power to raise his dead body to life again (2: 19, 21), that he 
had direct knowledge of heavenly things, beeause he had been in heaven (3: 12, 13), that 
belief in himself as ‘‘lifted up’’ on the cross, was the condition of eternal life (3: 14, 
15), that he was the giver of the water of life (4: 10, 14), and, indeed, the expected 
Messiah (4: 25, 26). 

B. During the second or controversial period (5: 1-12: 50). (1) The further witness 
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of Jesus as to himself, (a) by healing the infirm man on the Sabbath (5: 2-9), by feeding 
the five thousand men (6: 5-14), by giving sight to a man who had been blind from birth 
(9: 1-7), and by raising Lazarus from the dead (11: 3-44); and (2) by asserting, after the 
first miracle, his special Sonship to the Father, and unity in knowledge and action with 
him (5:17, 19-30); by asserting, after the second miracle, that he was, himself, God’s 
bread out of heaven, and so the source of eternal life to those who should believe in 
him (6: 27-40), and, indeed, that only such as received him as slain for them could have 
that life (6: 51-58), also that he was the Light of the world (8: 12), and One who had a 
timeless existence like God’s (8: 58); by affirming, after the third miracle, that he was 
the Son of God (9: 36, 37), and, still later, that he was the Door of the sheep, and the 
good Shepherd, giving his life for the sheep (10: 7, 11, 15), having power, by virtue of 
his oneness with the Father, to keep all the flock (10: 28-30); and by affirming, in con- 
nection with the last miracle, that he was himself the Resurrection and the- Life to those 
who should believe in him (11: 25), and, soon after, that, by being lifted up from the 
earth at death, he would draw all men unto himself (12: 32). This is only a brief sketch 
of his answers and discussions pertaining to his nature and work. 

C. During the third and final period (13: 1; 21: 25). (1) By exhorting his disciples 
to belief in him as well as in God (14: 1), by declaring that he was the Way and the 
Truth and the Life (14: 6), a knowledge of whom was a knowledge of the Father (14: 7), 
also that he was the true Vine, in whom they must abide as branches, in order to have 
spiritual life (15: 1-6), that he would send them the Holy Spirit to be their Advocate 
(14: 16, 17; 15: 26; 16: 7-15), and that a knowledge of the Father and the Son was eter- 
nal life (17: 3), also by testifying before Pilate that he was King in the realm of highest 
truth (18: 37, 38); (2) finally, by rising from the dead on the third day (20: 1 sq.): by 
breathing upon his disciples, and saying: ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy Spirit’’ (20: 22), by ac- 
copting divine homage from Thomas (20 : 28), and by reinstating Peter in the apostleship 

21:15 sq.). In connection with all these claims to a divine nature and office, there is a 
plain recognition of his human nature, with all its normal limitations. 


V. AIM AND SOURCES OF THIS COMMENTARY. 


The writer's aim in preparing this volume has been to ascertain, if possible, the 
exact meaning of the sacred text, and then to state that meaning with the utmost clear- 
ness consistent with suitable brevity. Yet in doing this it has been deemed important 
to keep always in view the practical bearing of the Saviour’s words, and to call attention 
frequently to that bearing. Not critical processes, but simply the results of such pro- 
cesses, have been thought to be entitled to any considerable space in a work designed for 
the people. And, in so far as this aim of the writer has been realized in the OCom- 
mentary, will it be found, he is confident, useful as an explanation of Holy Scripture to 
readers of every class. But owing to the exceeding riches of the Fourth Gospel in the 
deep things of God and of his Son Jesus Christ, the work must fail to correspond in all 
respects with the ideal contemplated. Of this the writer is profoundly conscious. Yet 
the study of the Gospel has been delightful and quickening, even though the attempt 
to express the thoughts of the Master in words different from those chosen by himself, 
or by the disciple whom he loved, has often seemed to be ineffectual, if not irreveren\. 
For, verily, beneath the tranquil surface of this Gospel, which is filled to so great an 
extent with what the Lord himself said, are deep and fervid ocean-currents of holy 
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life and love, which no one can undertake to explore and describe without being made to 
feel the dimness of his vision and the feebleness of his speech. 

But while the text of the Gospel itself has been studied with special and principal 
care, the writer has made constant use of the best commentaries and monographs 
within his reach, and has derived from them important aid. Not unfrequently have 
citations been made from some of these works, but their helpfulness has been greater 
than would be inferred from the passages borrowed from them. Among the books that 
have been consulted with reference to the authorship of the Gospel may be named the 
anonymous work entitled, ‘‘Supernatural Religion,’’ (6 ed.); especially Vol. II, and 
the article on the ‘‘Fourth Gospel,’’ in the ninth edition of the ‘* Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’’ besides a great number of volumes or articles by German scholars who 
deny that this Gospel was written by the Apostle John. In favor of the Johannean 
authorship may be named Westcott ‘‘On the Canon of the New Testament,’’ (5 ed.) ; 
Bleek, ‘‘ Introduction to the New Testament,”’ 8. 71; Sanday (W.), ‘‘Authorship and 
Character of the Fourth Gospel’’; Abbot (Hzra), ‘‘The Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel’’ ; several articles in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review”’ for 1875, by Lightfoot ; also 
Luthardt, ‘St. John, the Author of the Fourth Gospel,’ which gives in the Appendix 
a list of the most valuable works on the subject published between 1792 and 1875. To 
these may be added, ‘‘ Canonicity, A Collection of Early Testimonies to the Canonical 
Books of the New Testament,’’ by Prof. Charteris, of Edinburgh. Among the com- 
mentaries which have been used most freely, the following deserve to be mentioned, 
viz.: those of Gill, Alford, McClellan, Westcott, Watkins, Abbot, Clark, Milligan and 
Moulton, in English; those of Liicke, De Wette, Luthardt, Meyer, Hengstenberg, 
Ewald, and Weiss-Meyer, in German; those of Calvin, Lampe, and Bengel, in Latin ; 
and that of Godet, in French. In the examination of the Greek text the critical labors 
of Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, Scrivener, Burgon, Abbot, and Mce- 
Clellan, have been consulted; also Schaff’s ‘‘Companion to the Greek Testament and 
English Version.”’ 
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with God, and the Word was God. 


«was the Word, and the Word aca 1 In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
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The object for which John wrote the Fourth 
Gospel is stated by himself in the following 
words: ‘‘These are written, that ye may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God; and that believing ye may have life 
in his name’ (20:31, Rev. Ver.), For, though the 
term ‘these’’ refers only to ‘‘the signs’’ nar- 
rated by the Evangelist, it may be certainly 


inferred from the uniform tendency of the 


Gospel that the writer’s choice of ‘‘the say- 
ings,’’ as well as of ‘‘the signs’ to be re- 
corded by him, was influenced greatly by 
the object which is here named. 


Ch. 1: 1218. Tur PRoLoacut. 


With this the prologue agrees; for it in- 
troduces the narrative which is to prove 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, by 
a statement concerning his being and work 
which, for simplicity, completeness, and 
depth, has never been approached. By this 
remarkable statement the reader is furnished 
beforehand with an interpretation of all that 
follows, and is invited, as it were, to compare 
the evidence with the interpretation—if it 
would not rather be more correct to say, 
that by it the reader is prepared, in some 
measure, to interpret aright the subsequent 
narrative of the wonderful words and works 
of Jesus. 

This introduction to the narrative embraces 
eighteen verses, and may be divided into 
three parts. The jirst (ver.1-5) speaks of the 
original being and the permanent offices of the 
Word; the second (ver.6-13), of the treatment 
of the God-revealing Word by men; and the 
third (ver. 4-18), of the incarnation of the 
‘Word, by which God was most clearly re- 
vealed to men. 

1-5. ORIGINAL BEING AND PERMANENT 
OFFICES OF THE WoRD. 

In this part of the introduction the apostle 
speaks with absolute certainty of the original 
existence, condition, and nature of the Word, 


of his agency in the creation of all things, 
and of his work in revealing God to men. 

It will be observed that the Being of whom 
the writer speaks in this paragraph is called 
the Word; and from ver. 14 it appears that 
this expression is used to denote the higher 
nature of Christ before that nature ‘‘was 
made flesh.’’ Why this designation \ .: ar- 
plied to that nature in its pre-incarnate state, 
is not explained; yet it may be safcly as- 
sumed that, whatever else recommended it to 
the apostle, its own proper meaning was the 
principal reason for his choice of it. 

In human intercourse, it is the proper office 
of ‘‘the word” to reveal thought, feeling, 
purpose, character. By ‘rational speech,” 
the natural and best medium of expression, 
the spirit of man, itself invisible, makes 
known its being and will to others. And 
therefore, if the existence and perfection of 
God were revealed from the beginning by the 
higher nature of Christ which, in the fullness 
of time, became flesh, no other designation of 
that nature could have been more appropriate 
than the one selected by John for this para- 
graph. But the Evangelist affirms, in his 
own way, that the being and character of 
God were thus revealed. ‘‘In him was life, 
and the life was the light of men.’? With 
the utmost propriety, then, this Being is called 
“The Word,”’ that is to say, the One through 
whom God made himself known to man- 
kind. 

But how did John know that the Being 
who was made flesh in the person of Jesus 
Christ, was the medium of divine revelation 
from the first? He knew this doubtless by 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, who had 
been sent, according to the Saviour’s pro- 
mise, to guide the apostles ‘‘into all truth’’ 
(16:13), But in what way did the Spirit of 
Truth impart a knowledge of divine things to 
the apostles? He appears to have done this 
chiefly by such action upon their et 
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powers as enabled them to recall and com- 
prehend the instructions of Christ, and also 
those of the ancient Scriptures. In other 
words, the truth which he revealed was, for 
the most part, evolved from what had been 
said or done before. Its roots were in the 
past; it was old as well as new; and we may 
therefore expect to find germs of it in the 
Jewish Scriptures, as well as in the sayings of 
the Lord. 

Now, in the first chapter of Genesis, which 
could not well have been absent from the 
mind of John when he wrote the opening 
sentences of his Gospel, the word of God is 
represented, by a ninefold repetition, as the 
medium of his creative energy. By the sole 
agency of his word, he originated the cosmos 
—the world of order, beauty, and life, of 
which man is the crown. But there is here 
no personification of this word. It is power- 
ful, simply because it is spoken by God. It 
originates order and beauty, simply because 
it is the vehicle of divine wisdom. Yet in 
one expression of this chapter: ‘Let us 
make man in our image,’’ there is a mysteri- 
ous hint of Divine Society, a passing glance 
at some plurality of a personal nature in the 
Godhead, though the hint does not represent 
the word of God as having any part in that 
Divine Society which is suggested by the 
pronouns ‘‘us’’ and “‘our.’’ 

But the ancient Scriptures offered more 
than this to the inspired understanding of 
John; for they spoke of a Being who was 
called the Angel of Jehovah, or of God, the 
angel that wrestled with Jacob and redeemed 
Israel from all evil, the angel of his presence, 
and the angel in whom was God’s name, as if 
he were a special messenger of God, repre- 
senting his authority and glory; while he 
was also called God, or, his Presence, Jeho- 
vah, or, I am that I am, as if he were the 
true God manifesting himself to men. And 
these various designations point to a Being 
who is in some respects identical with the in- 
visible God, and in other respects distin- 
guishable from him—to a Being through 
whom the true nature of God is revealed to 
men, and who may, therefore, be called, in 
the highest sense, the Word. 

But the mind of John, quickened and 
guided by the Holy Spirit, would readily 
connect these suggestions of the Old Testa- 
ment with many references that were made 


by Christ himself to his existence and state 
before the incarnation. For the Saviour had 
spoken, in the presence of his disciples, of the 
glory which he had with the Father before 
the world was; of himself as the only being 
who knew the Father and could reveal him 
to men ; of his knowledge of heavenly things; 
of his coming into the world from above; 
and of his being the Life, the Light, and the 
Truth, in a pre-eminent sense: and these 
wonderful sayings, when added to the signifi- 
cant intimations ofthe Old Testament, and 
interpreted by a mind full of the Spirit of 
Truth, may have sufficed to give the Evangel- 
ist his surprising knowledge of the Divine 
Word; or, at least, may have prepared him 
for the direct illumination of the Spirit as to 
the office of the higher nature of Christ 
before the incarnation. 

It is, therefore, unnecessary to suppose that 
the knowledge in question was imparted to 
John by the Spirit as a wholly new revela- 
tion, foreshadowed by nothing in the past, or 
that it was borrowed from any philosophical 
or Rabbinical source. Divine revelation is 
itself progressive; ‘‘first the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear.’’ The 
fountain from which the apostle drew, in 
writing the prologue, was neither the doc- 
trine of Philo concerning the Logos, nor the 
doctrine of the scribes concerning the Memra 
or the Bath-KOl, but it was the teaching of 
the prophets and of Christ, unfolded and 
complemented by the work of the Spirit. 
We do not, however, deny that the religious 
speculations of Philo, and other Jews, may 
have prepared the minds of Christian people, 
in some measure, to understand John’s use of 
the term Logos. Never before, it may be, 
would the meaning which he put into this 
word,as a designation of the higher nature of 
Christ,have been so readily apprehended by 
those for whom his Gospel was written. Yet 
the doctrine of Philo as to the Logos is, in 
many respects, very different from that of 
John, and it is impossible to discover in his 
writings the source of John’s Christology. 

1. In the beginning was the Word. 
(Compare Gen. 1:1; 1 John 1:1, 2; John 
17:5; Eph. 1:4; Rev. 3:14; Prov. 8: 23.) 
This expression affirms the existence of the 
Word at the time referred to in the opening 
verse of Genesis, when God created the 
heavens and the earth. He, the Word, was 
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already in being when that which before was 
not began to be. His existence, therefore, is 
without beginning, or eternal. This is a 
logical inference from the statement of John, 
and it is also suggested by the verb (4) which 
heemploys. For there are two Greek verbs 
by means of which he is wont to express the 
idea of existence, one of them signifying ex- 
istence with an implication of origin, and the 
other signifying existence with no such im- 
plication. The latter word is used in this 
place, and in the last part of the declaration, 
““before Abraham was, I am’? (8:58); while 
the former is used in verse 6, below: 
“There was (arose, appeared,) a man sent 
from God,’’ and in the first member of the 
saying, ‘‘ before Abraham was (came to be), I 
am.’’ The eternal existence of the Word is, 
therefore, logically implied and verbally 
suggested in the first sentence of this Gospel. 
—And the Word was with God. (Compare 
1 John 1:2; John 17:5; 1:18.) An expres- 
sion which brings to mind the words of 
Genesis: ‘‘ Let us make man in our image.’’ 
For the preposition here used points to inti- 
macy, and so to distinction of a personal 
nature between the Eternal Word and the 
God revealed by him. Ifthe Evangelist had 
said ‘‘in God,” it might have been supposed 
that he had in mind some attribute of God, 
e.g., reason; if he had said from God, it 
might have been supposed that he had in 
mind something impersonal, issuing from 
God, as creative energy; but he has used a 
preposition which ‘‘ expresses, beyond the fact 
of co-existence, or immanence, the more sig- 
nificant fact of perpetuated intercommunion.”’ 
—Inddon. According to Godet, this preposi- 
tion ‘‘expresses proximity ; but, combining 
with this notion that of drawing near, it indi- 
cates an active relation—a felt and personal 
communion.’’ (Compare Mark 6:3; 9:19; 
Matt. 18:56; 26:55; 1 Cor. 16:6 sq.; Gal. 
1: 18; 4: 18.) And Westcott, commenting 
on the passage, remarks that ‘‘the idea ex- 
pressed by’’ the phrase was with (jv mpés), 
‘is not that of simple co-existence, as of two 
persons contemplated separately in company 
(etvas peré 3:22), or united under a common 
conception (eva: ovv, Luke 22:66), or (so to 
speak) in local relation («va repé 17:5), but 
of being (in some sense) directed towards and 
regulated by that with which the relation is 
fixed (5:19). The personal being of the 


Word was realized in active intercourse 
with and in perfect communion with God.” 
‘*This life (1John1:2) ‘was with the 
Father’; it was realized in the intercom- 
munion of the Divine Persons when time 
was not.” ‘‘This expression, as in 1 John 
1: 2, also denotes the presence of the Logos 
with God from the point of view of inter- 
course. So in all the other passages 
where it appears to mean simply dy or with. 
Mark 6: 3; 9: 19; Matt. 18: 56; 26: 65; 1 
Cor. 16:6sq.; Gal. 1:18; 4:18.’ — Weiss. 

The Word knows and loves the Father 
whom he reveals; his relation to God ante- 
dates and conditions his relation to man. 
With this proposition may be compared the 
words of Christ: ‘‘ And now, Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was”’ 
(17:5), and, ‘‘No one knoweth the Son, save 
the Father; neither doth any one know the 
Father save the Son, and he to whom the Son 
willeth to reveal him’? (Matt. 11:21, Rev. Ver.); for 
these two sayings are a sufficient foundation 
for the statement that ‘‘the Word was with 
God.” (See also 1 John 1: 2.) 

Having asserted the eternal existence and 
communion of the Word with God, the 
Evangelist adds another fact of supreme in- 
terest to his account of that Being, viz.—And 
the Word was God. This is the only cor- 
rect translation of the clause; and it would 
have been difficult for John to construct a 
more definite and emphatic assertion of the 
proper deity of the Word. For the terms of 
this clause are so arranged in the original 
that, according to the laws of the Greek lan- 
guage, the emphasis falls upon the term 
God. Hence the Evangelist pronounces the 
pre-existent Word to be strictly and fully 
Divine. Although distinguishable in a per- 
sonal respect from the Father, in essence and 
nature he was truly God. The construction 
of the sentence is precisely the same as that 
of John 4: 24: ‘‘God is a Spirit,’’ where by 
virtue of its position the term “‘ spirit’’ is em- 
phatic, and is used to define the nature and 
essence of God. (See alsol John 1:65, ‘‘God 
is light,’’ and John 3: 29, ‘‘He that hath the 
bride is the bridegroom.’’) Meyer quotes 
from Luther the pithy remark, ‘The last 
proposition, the Word was God, is against 
Arius; the other, the Word was with God, 
against Sabellius.’’ 
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3 >All slags were made by him; and without him 
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2 was with God, and the Word was God. The same 
3 was in the beginning with God. All things were 
made through him; and without ! him 2 was not any- 


@ Gen. 1: 1....6 Ps. 33:6; ver. 10; Eph.$:9; Col. 1:16; Heb. 1:2; 


Rev. 4: 11.——1 Or, by....2 Or, wae not anything made. That 


which hath been made was life in him: and the life, etc. 


2. The same (or, This one) was in the 
beginning with God. The three proposi- 
tions of the first verse are here reduced to 
one, and solemnly re-affirmed. For the pro- 
noun (ovros), translated The same, appears 
to represent the Word as he is described in 
the last and highest assertion of that verse, 
an assertion which, on account of its meaning 
and position, must hold the first place in the 
mind of writer or of reader, This Being, 
himself by essence and nature God, was in 
the beginning with God, which emphatic 
repetition of the first verse prepares the way 
for the statement that follows in verse third. 
And the practice of repeating an important 
truth for the sake of emphasis, or of prepar- 
ing the mind for some connected truth, is 
characteristic of this Evangelist’s style. 

3. All things were made by him. The 
Greek word translated All things (zévra), 
means every object in the universe; not the 
universe as a great whole, made up of num- 
berless parts, but all the parts, however nu- 
merous and dissimilar, that exist in the wide 
universe. All these owe their existence to 
the agency of the Word. Through him they 
came to be (éyévero). For the term which is 
rendered were made, signifies in itself be- 
came or came to be, and only by virtue of its 
connection with an agent does it take the 
meaning were made, The preposition by, 
or through (&4&), represents the Word as the 
mediating and proximate cause of the exist- 
ence of all things, and, interpreted by other 
statements of Scripture, suggests the will of 
the Father as the first cause of their exist- 
ence. By the agency, therefore, of the 
Word, the being and power of the invisible 
God were expressed in things created.—And 
without him was not anything made 
that was made (lit., has been made). The 
same thought is here repeated in a negative 
form. Not one of all the objects that have 
been brought into being and now exist, was 
made without him. Look abroad, O man, 
over the universe, and consider all its parts, 
great and small! There is not one of them 
which does not owe its existence to the 
agency of that Divine Word who was in the 


beginning with God. With this declaration 
should be compared the language of Paul to 
the Colossians: ‘‘ Who is the image of the 
invisible God, the first-born of all creation; 
for in him were all things created, in the 
heavens and upon the earth, things visible and 
things invisible, whether thrones or dominions 
or principalities or powers: all things have 
been created through him and unto him; 
and he is before all things; and in him all 
things consist ’’ (1:15-17, Rev. Ver.), 


It may be added that the statement of 
John in this verse appears to affirm the crea- 
tion of everything that exists save the God- 
head. For to say that ‘‘all things came into 
being”’ through the agency of the Word, is 
tantamount to saying that the entire reality, 
the substance as well as form of things, was 
due to the Word. This, to say the least, is 
the most obvious interpretation of the phrase, 
and there is nothing in the context which 
fairly suggests a different one. That Grecian 
philosophy pronounced matter eternal is no 
sufficient reason for supposing that the Evan- 
gelist believed it eternal, and, on that ac- 
count, would not speak of it as created. It 
must now be added that many editors and 
interpreters close the third verse with the 
words, without him was not anything 
made, and begin the fourth verse thus: 
That which hath been made was life in him. 
But the early authorities are not conclusive; 
and if that which hath been made had been 
intended by the writer to go with what fol- 
lows, he would surely have written ‘‘is 
life,’ instead of ‘‘ was life’’; or if, for any 
reason, the past tense had been here pre- 
ferred, the previous verb would have been, 
was made (éyévero), rather than hath been 
made (yéyovev), Indeed, several manuscripts 
and versions have is, instead of was 3 but 
the evidence for was decidedly outweighs 
that for zs, though is would have been more 
readily substituted for was, than was for is, 
by the early Fathers who generally con- 
nected which hath been made with what fol- 
lows. We adhere then, with Weiss and a 
majority of modern scholars, to the ordinary 
punctuation as correct, even though we de 
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4 «In him was life; and ‘the life was the light of | 4 thing made that hath been made. In him was life; 


men. 
5 And ¢the light shineth in darkness; and the dark- 
ness comprehended it not. 


5 and the life was the light of men. And the light 
shineth in the darkness; and the darkness ! appre- 


ach.5: 26; 1John5:11....6 ch. 8: 12; 9:5; 12: 85, 46....¢ ch. 3: 19.——1 Or, overcome. Bee ch. 12: 35 (Gr.). 


not insist on the fact that the other punctua- 
tion introduces a mystical and unintelligible 
expression. 

4. In him was life; i. ¢., life in the 
highest sense, spiritual life, springing ever- 
more, in his case, from direct vision of God 
and perfect fellowship with him (compare 
17: 8, and 1 John 1: 2). This seems to be 
the idea of true life from the religious point 
of view taken by the Evangelist. And the 
object of this sentence is to assert that life, in 
the truest and deepest sense of the word, 
belonged to the Logos from the beginning, 
thus preparing the reader’s mind for what 
the Evangelist was about to state as the sec- 
ond office or work of the Word. This clause, 
therefore, stands in the same relation to the 
next as the second verse stands to the third. 
—And the life was the light of men; z. ¢., 
the life, as it was realized in the Divine 
Word, spiritual, holy, blessed, consisting in 
perfect knowledge of the Father and com- 
munion with him. All true knowledge of 
God, on the part of men has come from the 
Word. Through him, and through him 
alone, have men been enabled to see and 
know the Father of lights. All revelation 
of the Divine Being, whether to Israel or to 
the nations, has been mediated by him. This 
interpretation will be confirmed by a careful 
study of the Evangelist’s use of terms and by 
the end for which his Gospel was written. 
But two questions may be asked: Why is life 
conceived of as the source or principle of 
light? And why is light made the symbol of 
divine revelation? If we can answer these 
questions, we shall be prepared in some de- 
gree to understand the Fourth Gospel. In 
answering the second question, it may be said 
that, in the natural world, light is the means 
of sight, and that so much of human knowl- 
edge depends on sight, and therefore on light, 
as to make it suitable to use the word light to 
denote any means of knowledge. To see is 
to know, and to know is to see, in the lan- 
guage of common life. We see an argument 
as clearly as we do a mountain, and we know 
a color as well as we do an axiom. Hence if 
divine revelation brings to men a knowledge 


of God, it is light, that is, a means of spirit- 
ual vision; and inasmuch as this knowledge 
is the highest and only satisfying knowledge, 
he who brings it, is pre-eminently ‘‘the light 
of men.’’ But the Divine Word is the One 
Being through whom God is made known to 
men, and he is therefore most fitly called 
the light of men. (Compare 1: 17, 18; 8: 
12; 14: 6; Matt. 11: 27.) In answering the 
first question: Why does the Evangelist start 
with life, as if this were the source or princi- 
ple of light—as if the Word could be the 
light of men only because there was in him 
the true and perfect life?—we may say, that 
all knowledge presupposes life. Intuition, 
perception, experience, are functions of life. 
A teacher must know what he teaches; a 
revealer must be acquainted with him whom 
he reveals. The highest life of which the 
Saviour speaks in this Gospel consists in 
knowing God; and he himself had possessed 
that life from eternity. Fellowship with the 
Father—a life which had been identified with 
the Father's in knowledge, feeling, and pur- 
pose, so that the whole fullness of the divine 
mind was his—qualified him to be the light of 
men. Out of this perfect life came the light 
which enlightens every man (ver.9), Atten- 
tion may also be called to the universality of 
the term men. As, in ch. 8: 12, Jesus is 
represented as having said: ‘‘I am the light 
of the world’’—that is, not of the Jews only, 
but of all mankind—so in this place the 
Evangelist declares that the life of the Word 
was the light of men. Nothing, indeed, is 
said concerning the process by which the 
knowledge of the Eternal Word had been 
imparted to men before his incarnation; but 
the fact that he was the source of their 
knowledge of God is broadly affirmed. And 
this affirmation is in harmony with his own 
sayings. (See the last three passages referred 
to above). ; 

5. And the light shineth in (the) darke 
ness. According to Meyer, the emphasis 
falls upon the expression in (the) darkness. 
This expression introduces the new thought 
of the verse, and in the original precedes the 
verb shineth, an order of words which calls 
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6 2 There was a man sent from God, whose name was 
John, 

7 >The same came for a witness, to bear witness of 
the Light, that all men through him might believe. 


6 hended it not. There came a man, sent from God, 
7 whose name was John, The same came for witness, 
that he might bear witness of the light, that all 


a Mal. 3:1; Matt. 3:1; Luke 


3:2; ver. 33....6 Acts 19: 4, 


special attention to the new thought. More- 
over, the emphasis is increased by the use of 
an abstract instead of a concrete term to de- 
note the sphere in which the light shines; 
for the darkness evidently means sinful 
humanity, or the world as it lies in ‘‘the 
wicked one.’’ But why is the present tense 
employed? Many have answered: Because 
the Evangelist wishes to characterize this 
action of the light as constant, continuous, 
through all time. The light always shines, 
because it is its nature to shine. But it is, 
perhaps, equally natural to suppose that the 
present tense was selected because the Evan- 
gelist wished to say that in his own time the 
light was shining still, in spite of all that had 
been done to obscure it. This view is favored 
by the change of tense in the next sentence. 
—And the darkness comprehended it 
not. Better, with Westcott, Schaff, Weiss, 
and the Greek Fathers, overcame it not. 
John uses the verb in but one other passage 
(12:35), where the meaning is to ‘‘come down 
upon, to enwrap.’’ ‘As applied to light,’ 
remarks Westcott, ‘‘this sense includes the 
further notion of overwhelming, eclipsing.”’ 
The darkness had indeed, according to its 
nature, re-acted against the light, in order to 
suppress it; Calvary had witnessed this con- 
flict; but it did not succeed in quenching the 
light. And because in that crucial attempt 
of moral darkness to overcome the true light, 
it signally failed, the light shines on even 
now. This interpretation is preferable to the 
one which is suggested by the word ‘‘compre- 
hended”’ ; especially if this word be equiva- 
lent to ‘‘ understood.”’ 

6-13. TREATMENT OF THE GOD-REVEAL- 
Inc LigHt By MEN. 

6. There was a man sent from God, 
whose name was John. The word 
(éyévero) translated was, signifies primarily 
“hecame,’’ and is sometimes used with refer- 
ence to birth, as in Gal. 4:4. But it may 
also denote such an event as the historical 
appearance of John to the people as a mes- 
senger of God; and this seems to be its im- 
port here. The added expression, sent from 
God, characterizes John as a true prophet. 


one entrusted with a special message or mis- 
sion from God. (See 8:2, and Mal. 3:1.) 
The writer of this Gospel, here and else- 
where, calls the harbinger of Christ simply 
John, as none but the Apostle John would 
be likely to do. Any other writer would 
have distinguished him from the apostle by 
calling him John the Baptist. See Introduc- 
tion, p. 23. 

7. The same came for a witness (or, 
more briefly, for witness). The chief end 
for which John the Baptist appeared, is here 
expressed by a single word, ‘‘testimony,’’ or 
‘witness’? (uaprvpie). This was the highest 
and immediate, if not the only, object of his 
mission to the people. And the difference 
between teaching or preaching, and bearing 
witness, should be borne in mind. (Compare 
3:11, 82; 15: 27; also 1: 19; 8: 18, 14; 19: 
85; 21: 24.) One bears witness of what he 
knows by personal observation, or by reve- 
lation from God.—To bear witness of 
the Light. (Compare 1: 33, 34.) Literally, 
that he might bear witness concerning the 
light. This clause repeats the idea of the 
foregoing, together with a statement of the 
person concerning whom the testimony was 
to be given. That person is here called the 
Light, because in and through him divine 
truth was offered to the souls of men. John 
was indeed ‘‘the lamp kindled and shining”’ 
(5:35), but he was in no proper sense ‘‘the 
Light.’’ His light was borrowed and dim, 
but Christ was light, self-revealing and God- 
revealing, the original and perfect light. 
This clause depends on the verb came.— 
That all men through him might be- 
lieve. The word him refers to John; and 
the belief meant is belief in Christ, the true 
light. (Calvin, Bengel, Liicke, Olshausen, 
Tholuck, Lange, Luthardt, Alford, Meyer, 
De Wette, Godet, Weiss, Abbott, Clark.) 
The direct object of John’s mission was to 
bear witness concerning the Word, or Light, 
who is the Revealer of the Father; and the 
remoter object to be secured by this witness- 
ing, was belief in the Word made flesh, the 
Saviour of the world. ‘‘ The person of John 
is in itself of no importance, because it is 
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8 He was not that Light, but was sent to bear witness 
of that Light. 

9 « That was the true Light, which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the worl. 

10 He was in the world, and *the world was made by 
him, and the world knew him not. 


8 might believe _ him, He was not the light, 
but came that he might bear witness of the light. 
9 1There was the true light, even the light which light- 
10 eth every man, coming into the world, He was in 
the world, and the world was made through him, 


@ ver. 4; Isa. 49:6; 1 John 2: 8....b ver.$; Heb.1: 2; 11: 8.1 Or, The true light, which lighteth every man, wae eoming....2 Or, 
every man ae he cometh. 


human; its importance lies only in the testi- 
mony it has to give.’’—Luthardt. 

8. He was not that (the) Light, but was 
sent to bear witness of that Light. The 
first three words are emphatic. This may be 
inferred from their position in the Greek sen- 
tence, and from the pronoun selected by the 
Evangelist (7. ¢., éxetvos). After the conjunc- 
tion but (add), some expositors (Meyer, 
Schaff) would supply the word ‘‘came,’’ to 
complete the sense; others would supply 
‘“was sent,’’ and still others ‘‘was’’; while 
yet others maintain that the thought of the 
writer is fully expressed. The third of these 
views is probably correct. The form of ex- 
pression is one by which the writer hastens to 
the positive and principal thought contained 
in the second clause, carrying with him the 
idea of the verb ‘“‘ was’’ from the first. Such 
elliptical and slightly irregular expressions 
are very forcible, and are common to all lan- 
guages, 

9. That was the true Light, etc. The 
construction and interpretation of this verse 
are difficult. It has been variously trans- 
lated: (1) ‘‘There was the true light, which 
lighteth every man that comes into the world”’ 
(Bible Union); (2) ‘‘ Present was the true 
light which lighteth every man that cometh 
tuto the world’’ (Meyer); (3) ‘The true 
light, which lighteneth every man, came into 
the world”’ (Alford); (4) ‘‘ The true light 
which lighteneth every man, was coming into 
the world’? (Noyes, Davidson, Liicke); (5) 
“That was the true light which lighteth every 
man (by) coming into the world’’ (Godet, 2d 
ed.). The third and fourth versions (Alford, 
Noyes) may be regarded as virtually one; for 
Alford interprets the words, ‘‘came into the 
world,’’ as meaning, ‘‘ was in process of mani- 
festing himself.’’ That is to say, the true 
Light was already making its appearance 
when John was testifying of it. This seems 
to be a more exact translation than any save 
the first, and the meaning which it offers is 
satisfactory.—The Light of which John was 
to bear witness, and which was already ap- 
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pearing in the world, is characterized, in the 
Jirst place, as being the true Light (ro éAnSivér, 
see Trench’s ‘‘N, T. Synonyms,” 7th ed., p. 
25 sq.), that is, the genuine, original Light, 
answering to the perfect idea of light, and 
used here in contrast with the imperfect and 
borrowed light of John; and in the second 
place, it lighteth every man—an expression 
which has been variously understood. It 
cannot, however, mean that every man is, in 
fact, spiritually enlightened by the Word, so 
that he has a true knowledge of God; for 
this is forbidden by the immediate context— 
unless we assume, with Bengel, that by 
““every man’’ is here meant ‘‘every one 
who is spiritually enlightened,’’ which seems 
to be a scarcely justifiable restriction of the 
language. But it may signify that some 
knowledge of God is given to every man 
by the Word. We understand it, however, 
as a description of the normal relation of the 
Word to the world of mankind, as an affirm- 
ation that, if any one fails of true and saving 
knowledge, it is because he closes the eye of 
his soul to it, and not because the Word has 
failed to offer it to him. 

10. He was in the world, and the world 
was made by him, and the world knew 
him not. Three questions have been raised 
concerning this verse, viz.: (1) At what 
point does the writer pass from the neuter 
and impersonal idea of the ninth verse to 
the masculine and personal of the eleventh, 
from the Light to the Word? (2) To what 
time does he refer in the several clauses, 
especially the first and the last? (3) What is 
the meaning of the world in the several 
clauses? In answer to the first, it may be 
said that though the Evangelist used a term 
in the ninth verse which is neuter in form 
(rd gas), it is by no means certain that it was 
used by him in an impersonal sense. Indeed, 
when saying that John was not the Light, he 
must have been thinking of One who was the 
Light, that is, of the Light as a person; and 
therefore it may be assumed, that as soon as 
the gender of the word light ceased to rule, 
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not. 
12 But ¢as many as received him, to them 
ower to become the sons of God, even to them that be- 
ieve on his name; 


JOHN. 


11 2 He came unto his own, and his own received him | 11 and the world knew him not. 
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He came unto this 
own, and they that were his own received him not. 


ave he | 12 But as many as received him, to them gave he the 


right to become children of God, even to them that 


@ Luke 19:14; Acts 3: 26; 13: 46....b Isa. 56:5; Rom. 8:15; Gal. 3: 26; 2 Pet. 1:4; 1 John 3: 1——1 Gr. his own things. 


in a merely formal way, the gender of rela- 
tive words, the writer, had he used a pronoun, 
would have employed the masculine form. 
(Compare 14: 26; 15: 26; 16: 7-18.) Im an- 
swer to the second: At what time does the 
writer mean-to affirm that the Light, i. e., 
the Word, was in the world? it may be said: 
In the time of his public ministry, when hc 
was manifesting himself to the world, and 
John was bearing witness of him. ‘' He was 
in the world—and therefore the world should 
have known him—and the world was made by 
him—so much the more should it have known 
him—and yet the world knew him not’ 
(DeWette). ‘‘The world (a xécuos) is repeated 
three times with tragical emphasis, the noun 
instead of the pronoun. This makes the con- 
trast between what should have been and 
what was the more affecting.’’ — Luthardt. 
In answer to the third question: What is 
meant by the world in the several clauses? 
we remark, that in the last clause it must 
mean the world of mankind, or the world as 
represented by mankind; for only men could 
know the Word. But in the previous clauses 
the term may have a less restricted meaning. 
And it is characteristic of John to use words 
of comprehensive signification, leaving their 
exact reference to be inferred from the con- 
text. He teaches much with but few words. 

11. He came unto his own, and his 
own received him not. In the first sen- 
tence of this verse, the words rendered his 
Own (ra ida) are neuter, and serve to fix the 
mind on the Jewish nation as the Messiah’s 
heritage or possession ; but in the second sen- 
tence, the words so translated (ot ido) are 
masculine, and serve to fix the mind on the 
same people as persons who belong to the 
Messiah, and are subjects of his government, 
or members of his household. The simple 
idea of ownership is more forcibly expressed 
by the neuter form; but this form gives 
place to the masculine, because only persons 
can receive or reject. The Messiah, the 
Light of the world, was rejected by his own 
people, the members of his own family. 
Compare the language of the Old Testament 


in Ex. 19: 5; Deut. 7: 6; Psalm 135: 4; 
Isa. 31: 9, with that of the New Testament in 
1 Peter 2:9; Matt. 8:12; John 4:22; Rom. 
1:16. ‘In the negative form of expression, 
verses 10, 11, there is a profoundly elegiac 
and sorrowful tone.’’—Meyer. The beloved 
disciple felt a holy grief at the rejection of 
his Lord. Yet while the people, as a whole, 
rejected Christ, there were individuals who 
believed in him, and the Evangelist now 
turns to the manifestion of Christ in relation 
tothem. He has spoken of unbelief, and he 
now speaks of belief. 

12. But as many as received him, to 
them gave he power to become the sons 
of God, even to them that believe on 
his name. Compare the Revised Version. 
Following the order and emphasis of tke 
Greek words, the verse may be rendered: 
But as many as received him, he gave them 
right (or power) to be children of God, to 
them who believe in his name. Gave, rather 
than them, is emphatic in the second clause. 
This verse, in connection with the next, taxes 
the wisdom of an interpreter severely. Yet 
one thing is evident, viz., that the first and 
last clauses refer to the same class of persons, 
and to the same kind of action; hence the re- _ 
ceiving was effected by believing, and the 
last clause explains the first. This appears to 
us certain, though Weiss decides that the act 
of receiving Jesus, as the true Light, pre- 
ceded belief in his name. Does, then, the 
second clause refer to regeneration? so that, 
according to John, faith precedes and condi- 
tions regeneration? This is assumed to be 
his teaching by Meyer, De Wette, Godet, 
and many others. But the objections to this 
assumption are very grave. (a) The next 
verse appears to teach that those who believe 
in the name of Christ have been begotten of 
God. (b) The same thing is clearly taught 
by John in his First Epistle, e. g., 5: 1. 
(Compare 4: 7; 2: 29.) (c) Faith in Christ 
appears to be as truly a fruit of divine grace 
as any other Christian act. 

If, then, we reject the assumption that 
faith precedes regeneration, the words of our 
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13 * Which'were born, not of blood, nor of the will of | 18 believe on his name: 


the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God, 

14%And the Word «was made ¢flesh, and dwelt 
among us, (and ¢ we beheld his Viargé the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father,) /full of grace and truth. 


who were ‘born, not of 
2blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
14 of man, but of God. And the Word became flesh, 
and *dwelt among us (and we beheld his glory, 
glory as of ‘the only begotten from the Father), 


ach.3:5; James 1; 18; 1 Pet. 1: 23....5 Matt.1: 16,20; Luke 1: 31, 35; 2:7; 1 Tim. 3: 16....c Rom. 1:3; Gal. 4: 4....d Heb.2: 11, 14, 
16, 1T....¢ Ina, 40:5; Matt, 17:2; ch. 2:11; 11:40; 2 Pet, 1:17....f Col. 1:19; 2: 3, 9.——1 Or, begotten....2 Gr. bloods....3 Gr. taber- 
nacled....4 Or, an only begotten from a father. 


second clause must either refer to what Paul 
calls ‘‘adoption’’ (viedecia), or must represent 
regeneration as due to a gift of grace from 
Christ. In the former case the word trans- 
lated power (éfovcia) means “ privilege,’’ 
“‘right,’’ or ‘‘title,’”’? and the word translated 
to become (yeréoda), means ‘‘to be’’—of 
course with an implication of origin. 
Against this the use of ‘‘children”’ (réxva), 
instead of *‘sons’’ (vié.), has been urged; but 
without the fullest right, for John nowhere 
uses the latter term to denote sons by adop- 
tion, and Paul’s style is not decisive as to the 
use of words by John. (Compare John 11: 
62; 1 John 3: 1.) But why not accept the 
second view, according to which the word 
rendered power means the moral ability of 
men, under the renewing influence of the 
Spirit, to receive Christ and become thereby 
children of God? In favor of this interpre- 
tation may be alleged the position of gave, 
which makes this verb, instead of the pro- 
noun them, the emphatic word of the clause. 
Had John meant to emphasize the human 
act alone as decisive, he would probably 
have placed the word them before the word 
gave, i. e., to them, because they received 
him when others did not. Nor is this inter- 
pretation inconsistent with the use of a pre- 
sent participle in the last clause, while an 
aorist verb is used in the first. For this 
change may have been due to the interven- 
ing thought. The meaning would then be 
this: ‘‘Many did not receive him; but some 
did; and, as to all who received him, he 
gave them grace by which they were enabled 
to do this, and s@to become God’s children.”’ 
This emphasizing of the grace of God in 
Christ perfectly accords with the general 
tone of the prologue. 

13. Which (or who) were born (begotten) 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God. The 
main purpose of the Evangelist in this verse is 
to deny that regeneration owes its origin to 
man, and to affirm that it is effected by the 
power of God. Most interpreters suppose that 


the three negations are essentially one, ue 


that they all deny the production of a spir- 
itual life by natural generation, or, in other 
words, that a state of grace is ever inherited 
from one’s parents or ancestors. But is not 
this fully expressed by the first negation? 
And do not the second and third deny that 
this state is ever originated by an act of 
human will or choice? This is certainly the 
most obvious meaning of the words. Yet, if 
this be the meaning, why, it may be asked, is 
will of the flesh distinguished from will of 
man? Possibly because the writer would 
first reject a notion which is very plainly 
absurd (of blood), then one that is appar- 
ently less absurd (of the will of the flesh), 
and, finally, one that appears to many per- 
sons even probable (of the will of man). 
Thus faith in Christ is not transmitted 
from parents to children in the elements 
of physical life (‘bloods’’ for blood). Nor 
is this faith originated by an act of will 
springing from a nature ruled by flesh and 
sense. Nor yet is it a product of man’s will, 
although will of man signifies all that is 
highest and noblest in merely human power. 
The origin of this new life of faith is divine; 
it is implanted in the soul by God. If this 
interpretation is correct, the word man is 
here used (and Liicke maintains this view) as 
the antithesis of God, and not of woman, 
though the term here employed is generally 
used in the latter sense. At all events, the 
last clause distinctly affirms that believers 
have a life which owes its origin to God—that 
the new birth is effected by God, and that all 
believers in the name of Christ have experi- 
enced it. But it does not say that the grace 
of God for regeneration is resisted equally by 
those who are, and by those who are not, re- 
newed. The positive, efficient agency is di- 
vine; but whether this divine agency is con- 
ditioned on any particular state of the human 
soul or not, the Evangelist does not explain. 

14-18. IncaARNATION oF THE WORD BY 
wHicu Gop was Most CLEARLY REVEALED 
to Mrn. 

14. And the word was made (became) 
flesh. This sentence is at once simple and 
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sublime, unsurpassed by any in the sacred 
record. With it should be compared 1 John 
4:2; 2John7; 1Tim.3: 16; Gal. 4: 4; Rom. 
1:3; 8:3; Phil. 2:7; Col. 2:9; John 8: 58; 
17:5; 3: 11-18. A careful study of these 
passages will lead one to hesitate long before 
concluding with Gess, Godet, and others, that 
the verb became (éyévero) includes a sur- 
render of his divine consciousness, or mode 
of existence, by the Word, and an entrance 
upon a simple human mode of existence. 
For this term does not assert that the Divine 
Word was converted into flesh, or human 
nature. It only declares that he became one 
of whom true humanity could be affirmed. 
If the order of the Greek original marks any 
word as emphatic, it is the word flesh. And 
this word is generally conceded to be a des- 
ignation of human nature, taken from its 
lower and visible side. The meaning would 
have been nearly the same if John had said: 
The Word became man. Yet the word flesh 
serves to bring forward a little more dis- 
tinctly the fact that he was visible, and had a 
human body, as well as a rational soul. (Com- 
pare John 17: 2.) If John had meant to say 
that the Word took to himself a human body 
simply, he would have said that he came in a 
body, or at least ‘‘in flesh.’? The expression 
which he has employed naturally signifies 
that the Word, though divine, became hu- 
man. Beyond this, his language scarcely 
warrants our going. ‘‘In Jesus Christ,’ says 
Meyer, was ‘‘the absolute synthesis of the 
divine and the human.’’ Meyer’s exposition 
of this verse is, in most respects, admirable, 
while that of Godet, though extremely in- 
teresting and positive, is scarcely justified by 
the language of the Evangelist. And dwelt 
among us—full of grace and truth. The 
verb translated dwelt (écsyvwoev) signifies, lit- 
erally, ‘‘ pitched his tent,’’ ‘‘tented,’’ ‘‘taber- 
nacled’’; and ‘‘this word was chosen,’’ Meyer 
holds, ‘‘for the purpose of fixing attention 
on the appearing of the incarnate Word, 
whose human nature became his holy tent 
(2 Pet.1:13) in fulfillment of God’s promise that 
he would dwell among his people. Ex. 25: 8; 
29:45; Levit. 26:11; Joel3:21; Ezek. 37: 27; 
Hag. 2: 9, ef. Sir. 24: 8; Rev. 21: 3. The con- 
text, and we beheld his glory, etc., au- 
thorizes this assumption.’’ A similar thought 
underlies the statement of John in 2: 21: 
‘But he spake of the temple of his body.” 


JOHN. 
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There is nothing in the context favorable to 
the view that this verb, ‘‘tented,’’ was chosen 
with reference to the brevity of Christ’s so- 
journ upon earth. The pronoun us means 
the disciples of Christ, of whom the writer 
was one. The last words of the verse, full 
of grace and truth, are descriptive of the 
Word as he dwelt among his people. Re- 
demption was in him, and was revealed by 
him. What he was he manifested, and he 
was the Saviour of sinners. The word grace 
answers to the word life above, and the word 
truth to the word light. Life and light are 
equivalent to grace and truth. Several ex- 
cellent expositors (Meyer, Lange, Alford, 
Schaff) regard these words—full of grace 
and truth—as a final exclamation, not re- 
ferable to the second clause, or as belonging, 
by an irregular construction, with his (airod) 
of the next preceding clause. But it is safer to 
connect them with the Word, the subject of 
the verb dwelt. We now return to the inter- 
vening clause, which may be literally ren- 
dered: And we beheld his glory, a glory 
as of an only begotten from with the Father. 
The word beheld means to look at, or con- 
template with admiration. ‘It needed be- 
lief to see the Son of God in Jesus, but that 
belief could see even in the incarnate One 
the fullness of the divine glory”’ (Luthardt, 
freely). This glory was revealed to believers 
by the whole life, bearing, teaching, work, 
of the incarnate Word. And it was such a 
glory as answered to the true idea of an Only 
Begotten from the Father. The preposition 
(napa) before Father means ‘‘from with,’ or 
‘from the presence of,’’ and it is plain that 
the peculiarity of Christ’s Sonship depends 
on the divine nature of the Word, since he 
could be ‘‘from with God”’ by virtue of his 
higher nature only. But it may be doubted 
whether this language proves the eternal Son- 
ship of the Word; though it clearly proves 
that the Sonship of Christ was, in a true sense, 
natural as well as unique. A different prepo- 
sition would probably have been selected by 
John, if he had intended to speak of the 
pre-incarnate Word as the Son of the Father. 
Whether then the doctrine of the eternal 
generation of the Word from the Father is 
Biblical or not, it is not directly taught in 
this passage. Only this is said, that the glory 
of Jesus was such as could belong to none 
but an only begotten Son, who, as to his 
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15 + John bare witness of him, and cried, saying, This | 15 full of grace and truth. 


was he of whom I spake, ’ He that cometh after me is 
preferred before me; ¢ for he was before me. 


1 J John beareth witness of 
him, and crieth, et ae 2 1This was he of whom I 
said, He that cometh after me is become before me: 


@ ver. 32; ch. 3: 82; 5: 33....b Matt. 3:11; Mark 1:7; Luke 3: 16; ver. 27: 30; oh. 3: 31....¢ch. 3: 58; Col. 1: 17——1 Some ancient 
, authorities read (this was he that said). 


higher nature, had come from with the 
Father. That Christ was this gracious and 
glorious Being is now re-asserted, by appeal- 
ing to the testimony of John the Baptist, and 
to the grace which the first disciples had re- 
ceived from him. 


15. John bare witness of him, and 
cried, saying (Literally: John beareth wit- 
ness of him, and hath cried, saying). The 
tense of the former verb (beareth) may be 
explained by supposing that the Evangelist 
merely thought of John’s testimony as al- 
ways pertinent, valid, and decisive, or by 
supposing that it was vividly present to him, 
and sounding as it were in his ears. The 
latter hypothesis is perhaps preferable to the 
former; for the testimony of the Baptist, re- 
ceived in faith, had proved the turning point 
in the writer’s life, and would therefore be 
likely to remain in his soul as fresh and 
powerful as when it was first heard. If the 
former explanation of this verb were adopted, 
it would still be necessary to suppose the 
writer a disciple of John, as well as of Christ, 
in order to account for the graphic descrip- 
tion and singular prominence which he has 
given to the testimony of the Baptist. An 
unknown Christian of the second century 
could not have written the remainder of this 
chapter.—The verb translated cried, or hath 
cried, is in the perfect tense, and represents 
the act as sounding over from the past into 
the present. Meyer says that the perfect 
is here used as a present, but it is not really 
necessary to assume this; for from the testify- 
ing, as a present reality, the mind of the Evan- 
gelist might easily pass to the vocal utterance 
as bringing that testimony from the past to the 
present, and continuing it still. —This was 
he of whom I spake, He that cometh af- 
ter me is preferred (has come to be) before 
me; for he was before me. The tense of 
the verb was, in the first clause, may be ac- 
counted for by supposing that John refers to 
Jesus on some other past occasion, ¢. g., ‘‘ The 
teacher, whom I saw again yesterday, was 
he of whom I spake,’’ etc. Weiss thinks 
that John the Baptist is conceived of by the 
Evangelist as still bearing witness, and there- 


fore as now saying, This was he of whom I 
spake. His view is possibly correct; for the 
perfect, hath cried, includes the present as 
well as the past. Weiss holds that this is an 
instance, though the only one in the New 
Testament, of a perfect tense used for a pres- 
ent; but we do not see any solid ground for 
such an opinion.’ The clause, has come to bw 
before me, may refer either to time or to rank, 
If it refers to time, the Baptist meant to say 
that the coming of Jesus into the world pre- 
ceded his own; or, in other words, that Jesus 
was the One who had appeared to the fathers 
as the Angel of Jehovah, the Angel of the 
Covenant, ete. But by the tense of the verb 
employed, has come to be (yéyovev), the coming 
of Jesus in flesh would, in that case, be repre- 
sented as a continuance of his coming in a 
very different way, which is scarcely natural. 
The view that this clause refers to the superior 
dignity or rank obtained by Christ, is there- 
fore better. ‘‘ He that is coming after me has 
taken his place before me, z. e., in authority 
and rank—a position to which he is entitled, 
because he was before me, or first in relation 
to me.’’ This precedence in existence (last 
clause) might surely be appealed to as a suf- 
ficient ground for precedence in dignity, for 
it implied the superhuman nature of Christ. 
(Notice, too, that the verb here is in the im- 


1[“ This was he of whom I said” (é» efmov), is sup- 
ported by all known documents except § (first cor- 
rector) B C, which read, “This was he who said” 
(o é&mwv); and the original scribe of & gave, “This 
was he that cometh after me, who is become before 
me,” showing confusion and uncertainty as to the 
text. Now any reader will notice that John the 
Baptist has not been recorded as previously saying 
what in the common text he here declares himself 
to have said. Hence an apparent difficulty, which 
the reading of 8 B C tends to remove. If only & 
and C had given this, Westcott and Hort would have 
promptly called it an “Alexandrian” correction, a 
well meant attempt to-remove a difficulty. Their 
general position that B added to other early authori- 
ties gives a “neutral” form of text, free from “Alex- 
andrian ” and ‘‘ Western” corrections, cannot, in our 
opinion, be maintained without allowing somewhat 
numerous exceptions. Compare on 3:13; 7: 8, 39; 
18:1. There can be little hesitation in here rejecting 
the reading 6 eimdv as a correction. B.]- 
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16 And of his «fulness have all we received, and grace 4 16 for he was !before me. For of his fulness we all 


for grace. 
17 For +the law was 
truth came by Jesus Christ. 


iven by Moses, but ¢ grace and | given t 


For the law was 


17 received, and grace for grace. 
h grace and truth came 


rough Moses; 


@ch. 3:34; Eph. 1:6, 7,8; Col. 1:19; 2:9, 10.. 


st aoe 20: 1, etc. ; Deut. 4: 44; 


f21; 33: 4....¢ Rom. 3: 24; 5:21; 6: 14....d oh. 8: 32; 


:6.—1 Gr. first in regard to me. 


perfect tense, jv.) Moreover, when this proc- 
lamation was made by the Baptist (see ver. 
30), Jesus had already begun to take his true 
position as compared with John. The tense 
of the verb (yéyovev), in the second clause of 
John’s testimony, is therefore fully accounted 
for by this interpretation. 


16. And of his fulness have all we ree 
ceived, and grace for grace. Yielding to 
the force of authority,! we must substitute 
for, in place of and, at the beginning of 
this verse. Yet we cannot attribute these 
words to John the Baptist. Like the words 
we beheld, etc., of verse 14, they evidently 
belong to the Evangelist, and the all we 
refers to himself and the whole body of primi- 
tive disciples. The time indicated by the 
verb (lit., received) is that in which they first 
believed in Jesus. And the expression, his 
fulness, shows that this verse was meant to 
be a confirmation of the last statement in 
verse fourteenth. Whether it is to be directly 
connected with that verse, however, or with 
the fifteenth, is doubtful. If, with the latter, 
the course of thought is somewhat obscure, 
but as follows: ‘‘We beheld him dwelling 
among us, full of grace and truth.’ For the 
witness of John the Baptist is to this effect, 
that Jesus had justly taken precedence of 
himself, because he was in existence first, 
even in eternity. And that he was thus pre- 
existent and superior to John, and therefore 
full of grace and truth, is also certain, ‘‘ be- 
cause we all received grace out of his fullness 
at the time of our espousals to him.”’ 


1[This verse ought to begin with 67, “ because ” or 
“for,” which is supported by & B C (first hand) 
DL X, 33, some copies of the Old Latin, the Mem- 
phitic, Armenian, and #thiopic, and numerous pa- 
tristic quotations. Notice that the uncials include 
three groups, & B, C L, D. We can see how this 
reading may have been changed to «ai, “and” 
{which has inferior outward evidence), by persons 
who could not see any such relation as “ because” 
between verse 15 and verse 16, and who did not 
perceive that verse 15 is parenthetical or digressive, 
and in verse 16 the Evangelist gives the “because” 
for verse 14. There is even a verbal connection, 
“full .. . Culness,” “grace... grace.” B.J 


The! 


word received has no expressed object, but its 
implied object is a portion of that with which 
Christ was filled, namely, ‘‘ grace and truth.’’ 
The manner in which this was received is de- 
scribed by the words and grace for grace. 
That is, ‘‘ new grace constantly took the place 
of that which had been received before.’’ 
—Meyer. ‘‘A grace received becomes our 
title to receive a new grace.’’—Godet. ‘‘Every 
new wave taking the place of, and over- 
whelming, though not superseding or de- 
stroying, the other.’’—Schaff. Not only the 
freeness of divine grace is suggested by this 
expression, but also its adaptation to every 
state and want of the renewed man, as he 
passes on from childhood to maturity in the 
divine life. It will be observed that these 
additional words, and grace for grace, ap- 
pear to glance at the whole course of Chris- 
tian life, while the verb recezved fixes the 
mind on a particular time or act. 


17. For the law was given by Moses, 
but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. 
This verse assigns a reason (For) why Chris- 
tians could and did receive from his fullness 
grace for grace, namely, because through 
him the grace and the truth of salvation, or 
grace and truth in their ideal sense, were 
brought into existence (éyévero); and while 
assigning this reason, it magnifies his work 
by contrasting it with that of Moses. The 
law was, at best, only the shadow of good 
things tocome. It manifested the justice of 
God and the sinfulness of man with great 
clearness, but it only intimated, through 
types, the reality and the method of divine 
forgiveness. These were disclosed by the 
mediation of Christ, even as they depended 
on that mediation. Hence, it is said that. 
grace and truth came, 7. ¢., came into being, 
or view, through Jesus Christ. The law was 
only given (¢é)) or transmitted through 
Moses; for it was in substance the eternal 
rule of right, existing in the mind of God; 
but saving grace and truth were brought into 
being by the work of Christ. He himself 
was the perfect revelation of the Divine 
Will. In him was ‘‘the redemption,” and 
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18 * No man hath seen God at any time; >the only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared him. 


18 through Jesus Christ. No man hath seen God at 
any time; !the only begotten Son, who is in the 


bosom of the Father, he hath declared him. 


@ Ex. 33: 20; Deut. 4: 12; Matt. 11: 27; 
4 


by him was it made known to men. Here, 
first in the prologue, do we meet the full 
name of the Saviour, who has been desig- 
nated hitherto as the Word, the Light, and, 
by implication, the Only Begotten from with 
the Father. 

18. No man hath seen God at any 
time; the only begotten Son, which is 
in the bosom of the Father—he hath 
declared him. By its position in the origi- 
nal—God—hath no man ever seen—the word 
God is made emphatic; and, according to 
this last and crowning declaration of the pro- 
logue, God the Father has never been seen 
by mortal eye, but was made known by 
Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son, who 
enjoys perfect and uninterrupted communion 
with him. Jesus Christ, in the days of his 
flesh, interpreted and revealed the Father to 
men; this he was able to do, because he is 
the only begotten Son, having the same 
nature with thé Father, and because he is 
ever at home in the bosom of the Father, 
loving him and knowing all his heart.! 


Luke 10: 22; ch. 6:46; 1 Tim.1: 17; 6:16; 1 John 4: 12, 20..,.0 ver. 14; ch. 3: 16, 18; i Joha 
: 9,——1 Many very ancient authorities read, God only begotten. 


Meyer supposes that the expression which 
is in the bosom of the Father, refers to 
Jesus Christ after his glorification, but does 
not cover the period of his humiliation on 
earth. But, if that were the case, I cannot 
see why the clause was inserted here. It 
would have seemed far more natural to have 
referred to his pre-incarnate fellowship with 
the Father, but most natural of all to have 
referred to his intimacy with the Father 
while he was declaring him. The participle 
(dv) translated is, seems to be used to express 
what is permanently true of Christ, and true 
in such a sense as to make his account of the 
Father worthy of all acceptation. Liicke 
says that the ‘timeless present participle is 
here used, like the finite present in 1 John 
3:3, 7, to express an inherent, permanent 
relation of the only begotten Son to the 
Father”’ (I. 363). It may also be remarked 
that there is no expressed object of the word 
‘‘declared’’ (ényjoaro), he expounded, ex- 
plained, taught (i. e., ea, que ad deum spec- 
tant); or, what he knew by being in the 


1[It is quite difficult to decide whether the true 
reading here is (1) @ wovoyevns vids, “the only-begot- 
ten Son,” or (2) wovoyevis Seds (without article) “one 
who is only-begotten God.” The evidence of manu- 
scripts, versions, and Fathers, is very strong on both 
sides; and that of the Fathers is curiously compli- 
cated with questions as to the early creeds, and the 
current phraseology of the early centuries. Each 
reading may claim some transcriptional, and some 
intrinsic probability. The question does not materi- 
ally affect the general teaching of the New Testa- 
ment as to the Son of God, and so we can hardly sup- 
pose changes on that account, Athanasius seems to 
have had only the former reading, while Arius, and 
some of his followers, quote the latter, explaining it 
in accordance with their theory. 

(1) © povoyerns vids is supported by A C (third 
hand) X T A A Tl, nine other uncials, nearly all 
cursives, old Latin, Vulgate, old Syriac (Curetonian), 
Harklean (text) and Jerusalem Syriac, Armenian, 
and some manuscripts of the Zthiopic. It is found 
in Ireneeus (Latin translation), Hippolytus; Euse- 
bius several times (once giving the alternatve read- 
ing “ the only-begotten Son, or (one who is) only-be- 
gotten God,” as either sufficed for his argument; 
Athanasius repeatedly; and often in Basil, Chrysos- 
tom, and many other Greek Fathers; also in Tertul- 


lian, Hilary, often (in a work on the Trinity), and 
other Latin Fathers. 

(2) Movoyerns Seds is supported by NB C (first hand) 
L, 33 (which very often concurs with this group of 
uncials), Memphitic, Peshito, and margin of Hark- 
lean Syriac, Zthiopic (some Mss.). It is found in 
Irenaus (Latin translation. next page to the quota- 
tion of the other reading), is said to have been used 
by the Valentinian Gnosties, is given once in Clem- 
ent of Alex., and several times in Origen, repeatedly 
in Didymus (on the Trinity), and Gregory of Nyssa, 
and Epiphanius and Cyril of Alex. (in commentary 
on John), and in various other Greek Fathers. 

Carefully to be distinguished from quotations of this 
passage is the frequent use of the expression povoyerns 
Seéds without any apparent reference to this con- 
nection) by many Fathers, including Athanasius 
(who quotes only the other text), Basil, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and Gregory ‘Nazianzen, Cyril of Alex., and 
the Latin Fathers Hilary (who quotes only the other) 
and Fulgentius; also by Arius (in Epiphanius) and 
some obscure Latin Arian writers. This same ex- 
pression is found in certain early creeds (see Hort, 
“Two Dissertations,” Cambridge, 1877). 

Internal evidence as to this passage is not decisive, 
but seems somewhat more favorable to Seés. Th> 
unique and strange-looking sovoyevns Yes would 
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19 And this is ¢ the record of John, when the Jews 
sent priests and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him, 
Who art thou? 


19 And this is the witness of John, when the Jews 


sent unto him from Jerusalem priests and Levites 


ach. 5: 33, 


bosom of the Father; or, perhaps, the Father, 
as he could do this by being in the Father's 
bosom. 

19-28. JoHNn’s TESTIMONY TO THE DEPU- 
TATION FROM JERUSALEM. 

Having prepared the minds of his readers 
by this marvelous introduction to appreciate 
the events and discourses which he is about to 
relate, the Evangelist, whose object did not 
require him to rehearse again the well-known 
story of the birth, the early history, and the 
opening ministry of John the Baptist, or of 
Jesus, the son of Mary, begins his narrative 
by describing an interview between the Bap- 
tist, and a deputation of priests and Levites 
from Jerusalem. This interview took place 
on the east side of the Jordan, in Bethabara 
(see ver. 28), more than forty days after the 
baptism of Christ. Hence, according to the 
best conjecture, John had been preaching and 
baptizing between seven and eight months, 
and many of the people were beginning to 
speak of him as in all probability, the expected 
Messiah. It wastime, therefore, for the rulers 
to ascertain his claims, and prepare them- 
selves to oppose or to support them. 

19. And this is the record (better, wit- 


more readily be changed into the familiar 6 
povoyerns vids of 3:16,18; 1 John 4: 9. Still it may 
be answered that the expression movoyevns Seds was 
familiar in various quarters. It is more likely 
that the creeds and theologians borrowed this ex- 
pression from the Gospel, than that it crept into, the 
Gospel from their usage. Dr. E. Abbot replies (Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, 1861, and Unitarian Review, 1875), that 
the favorite phrase eds Aéyos was not borrowed from 
Scripture, but made by combining two words in 
John 1: 1; and so pmovoyevys Seds might have been 
made by combination from 1: land14. But the two 
cases present the important difference that Seds Adyos 
has not crept into the text. And Dr. Hort points out 
chat if the use of povoyerins Yeds in theologians and 
creeds brought it into our passage, then there must 
have been such use early in the second century, to 
account for its appearance in the various documents 
which contain it. The possibility that Ses may 
have been changed to vids because of the closely 
following marpés, is met by the possibility that a 
scribe retained the impression of the foregoing Seév, 
and thus unconsciously mistook the contracted form 
of vids for the other. Many have argued that “only 


ness) Of John. A slight but natural empha- 
sis is thrown upon the predicate this by giving 
it the first place in the sentence. The writer 
calls attention thereby to the character of the 
testimony which is to be recited. ‘‘ The wit- 
ness which John bore on a particular occasion 
is this (observe its character) which I now re- 
peat, and it was given’’: When the Jews 
sent priests and Levites from Jerusa- 
lem. By the Jews must be understood in 
this place, the Jewish authorities, probably 
the members of the Sanhedrin. This was a 
formal deputation, and was naturally com- 
posed of priests and Levites, as men who were 
occupied with religious services, and familiar 
with the prophetic Scriptures. They were 
sent from Jerusalem, the capital of the na- 
tion, by the chiefs of the Jewish people, to 
ascertain the precise claims of the Baptist, as 
appears from the next clause; for they were 
sent, it is said, to ask him, Who art thou?! 
(For the use of iva, and the subjunctive in the 
sense of the infinitive, see Winer ? 45, 9, and 
Buttmann ? 139, 4.) The question thus pro- 
posed was perfectly general, but in view of 
the circumstances, was equivalent to the defi- 
nite inquiry, Art thou the Messiah? And 


begotten God” is intrinsically improbable, because 
unique and foreign to New Testament phraseology. 
But Hort justly replies, (‘‘ Two Dissertations,”) that 
the entire prologue to John (1: 1-18) is thoroughly 
unique, and he shows that “only begotten God” 
at the close, would well sum up the the thought of 
the whole passage. Thus, transcriptional probability 
is rather in favor of movoyevys Seds, and intrinsic 
probability is not clearly opposed to it. And as the 
remarkable group of documents which contain it, 
are so commonly shown by clear, internal evidence 
to contain the true text, it seems right to regard 
povyevys Seds as more probably the correct reading. 
There is, of late years, as critics become used to the 
strange expression, an increasing readiness to accept 
this probable conclusion. But the complex difficul- 
ties of the problem are very serious, and one can 
hardly speak with great confidence. In text-criti- 
cism, as in exegesis, we must not be surprised if 
some questions remain unsettled. It should be care- 
fully observed that “only-begotten”’ is here without 
an article, as in ver. 14, Even “God only-begotten” 
(margin of Revised Version) is too definite an ex- 
pression. B.] 
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20 And she confessed, anddenied not ; but confessed, | 20 to ask him, Who art thou? And he confessed, and 


I am not the Christ. 


denied not; and he confessed, I am not the Christ, 


21 And they asked him, What then? Artthou >Elias? | 21 And they asked him, What then? Art thou Elijah? 


And he saith, lam not, Art thou ¢ that Prophet? And 
he answered, No. 

22 Then said they unto him, Who art thou? that we 
may give an answer to them that sent us. What sayest 
thou of thyself? 

23 4 He said, I am the voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, Make straight the way of the Lord, as ¢said 
the prophet Esaias. 


And he saith, I am not. Art thou the prophet? 
22 And he answered, No. They said therefore unto 
him, Who art thou? that we may give an answer 
to them that sent us. What sayest thou of thyself? 
23 He said, I am the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, Make straight the way of the Lord, as said 


a Luke 3:15; ch. 3; 28; Acts 13: 25....6 Mal. 4:5; Matt. 17: 10....c Deut. 18: 15, 18....d Matt. 3:3; Mark 1:3; Luke 3:4; ch. 3: 28.... 
e Isa. 40: 3, 


the Baptist responded to its import, rather 
than to its form. Meyer supposes that this 
import is slightly indicated by the emphatic 
position of the pronoun thou (3) tis «); but 
this is perhaps doubtful. 

20. And he confessed, and denied not; 
but (rather, and he) confessed, I am not 
the Christ. Two points deserve special at- 
tention. 1. The manner in which the Evan- 
gelist introduces this testimony of the Baptist. 
For by his double statement, positive and 
negative, and by his deliberate repetition 
of the positive statement, he confessed, 
he clearly reveals the extraordinary impres- 
sion which this answer and testimony had 
made on his own mind. The language is 
evidently that of a hearer and believer; per- 
haps, too, of one who was at the time half 
expecting a different answer from the Baptist. 
2. The position of the pronoun I in the an- 
swer of the Baptist renders it emphatic, and 
gives to that answer the meaning, ‘‘I myself 
am not the Christ’? (thus suggesting that 
there was another among them who was the 
Christ). This meaning arises chiefly from 
the order of words established by the highest 
authorities, and adopted by Lachmann, Tis- 
chendorf, and Tregelles, though the use of’ 
the pronoun at all, renders it somewhat em- 
phatic. 

21. But the deputation was not satisfied ; 
it would have a more definite answer from 
John. Hence the next question: What then? 
Art thou Elias? For it was expected, ac- 
cording to Mal. 4: 5, that Elijah would re- 
appear on earth and introduce the Messiah ; 
while it is evident that the deputation sup- 
posed the mission of the Baptist to be con- 
nected in some way with the Messiah. Hence 
they say: “‘If this is so, if thou art not the 
Christ, how does the case stand? Art thou 
Elijah??? They probably suppose that he 
will claim to be at least Elijah. But no.—He 
eaith,I[ am not. Meaning, I am not Elijah 


the Tishbite, to whom you refer. This an- 
swer of the Baptist need not be pronounced 
inconsistent with the words of the angel to 
Zachariah his father (Luke1: 17), or with those 
of Christ (Matt. 11: 14; 17: 1,12); for it was doubt- 
less a true answer to the precise thought as 
well as language of his interrogators. For 
some reason he deemed it unnecessary to in- 
terpret the words of Malachi, which signified 
that he was an Elijah in ‘‘spirit and power,” 
though not identical with him in person. 
The deputies, therefore, continue their scru- 
tiny: Art thou that prophet? (Literally, 
The prophet, art thou?) And he answered, 
No. It is presumable that the questioners 
meant by the prophet, the unnamed prophet 
foretold by Moses in Deut. 18: 15, whom they 
did not identify with the promised Messiah, 
while John briefly answered, No, because he 
knew that the prediction of Moses referred to 
the Messiah, or at least did not refer to him- 
self. Observe the life-like style of the dia- 
logue, and the curt, decisive manner of the 
Baptist. It was a dialogue well-remembered 
by the writer—not a colloquy invented by a 
literary forger of the second century. 

22. Then said they unto him, Who art 
thou? that we may give an answer to 
them that sent us. This question could not 
be answered by a single negative, and there- 
fore John gives an account of himself in the 
language of Scripture, but in such a way as 
to keer his own personality in the background 
while he exslted Christ. ‘‘ Notice—they ever 
ask him about his person; he ever refers 
them to his office. He is no one—a voice 
merely; it is the work of God, the testimony 
of Christ, which is everything. So the form- 
alist ever in the church asks, Who is he? while 
the witness for Christ only exalts, only cares, 
for Christ’s work.’’— Alford. 

23. He said, I am the (rather a) voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, Make 
straight the way of the Lord, as said the 
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24 And they which were sent were of the Pharisees. 

25 And they asked him and said unto him Why bap- 
tizest thou then, if thou be not that Christ, nor Elias, 
neither that Prophet? 

26 John answered them, saying, *I baptize with 
water: >but there standeth one among you, whom ye 
know not; 

27 ¢ He it is, who coming after me is preferred before 
me, whose shve’s latchet I am not worthy to unloose. 


24 Isaiah the prophet. lAnd they had been sent from 
25 the Pharisees. And they asked him, and said unto 
him, Why then baptizest thou, if thou art not the 
26 Christ, neither Elijah, neither the prophet? John 
answered them, saying, I baptize 2in water: in the 
27 midst of you standeth one whom ye know not, even 
he that cometh after me, the latchet of whose shoe 


@ Matt. 3: il....6 Mal. 3: 1....¢ ver. 15, 30; Acts 19: 4.1 Or, And certain had been sent from among the Pharisece....2 Or, with. 


prophet Esaias. The second clause of the 
quotation from Isa. 40: 3 is not literal, but it 
gives the substance of two sentences of the 
original, which reads: ‘‘ Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make straight in the desert a 
highway for our God.”’ Matthew (3:3) ap- 
plies the same passage to John the Baptist. 
This answer to the deputation is in perfect 
keeping with the Evangelist’s own language 
in verses 7 and 8, above. The greatness of 
John was in his being a voice, a herald, a 
witness, announcing Christ and directing 
men to him. He was less than his office, 
while Jesus was greater than his office; he 
was great because of his office, while the 
office of Christ was supremely great because 
\t was filled by him. 

24. And they which were sent were of 
the Pharisees. The Revised Version, fol- 
lowing the oldest reading, translates: And 
they haa been sent from the Pharisees. This 
remark is inserted to’ prepare the way for 
what follows; for the Pharisees, who at- 
tached the highest importance to all cere- 
monial observances, were just the people to 
call in question the authority of one who 
should introduce a new religious rite. And 
this John had done. 

25. And they asked him, and said unto 
him, Why baptizest thou then, if thou be 
not that (the) Christ, nor Elias, neither 
that (the) prophet? It appears from this, 
that the Pharisees looked upon baptism as 
a rite which appertained to the Messiah’s 
reign, and which could only be introduced 
by the Messiah himself, by Elijah his fore- 
runner, or by the prophet like unto Moses. 
But they did not interpret Isa. 40: 3 as re- 
ferring to any one of these. Hence, they 
called in question the right of John to 
baptize; and he, taking little pains to vin- 
dicate his right, pointed them to his Master. 

26, 27. I baptize with (in) water, etc, 
The Revised Version reads: In the midst of 
you standeth one whom ye know not, even 
he that cometh after me, the latchet of 


whose shoe I am not worthy to unloose. 
This, according to the best editors, Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott and 
Hort, is the true text of the verse. And if so, 
the response of John to his inquisitors was 
brief, even to obscurity; yet it was probably 
understood by the deputation. Their question 
assumed that none but the Messiah, or one 
closely and officially connected with him— 
as Elijah or ‘‘the prophet’’—could have 
authority to baptize; and the answer of 
John, though obscure, is exactly to the 
point, and may be paraphrased thus: ‘I 
myself do indeed baptize in water: I myself 
am administering this new and significant 
rite by which those who are entering upon 
a new religious life solemnly testify their re- 
pentance and readiness to welcome the Com- 
ing One; and my authority for doing this is 
the fact that he who cometh after me, whose 
way I am calling on the people to prepare, 
but whom you yourselves do not know 
or recognize, is even now standing among 
you; and so great and wonderful is he, that 
I, though sent to announce him and to pre- 
pare the people for him by this divinely ap- 
pointed and significant rite, feel myself un- 
worthy to render him the humblest service.’’ 
Meyer says that, after I in the first clause, 
the emphasis falls on in water3 but there is 
nothing in the Greek text to warrant this. 
For the order of the words is the natural and 
logical order, and the only emphatic part is 
the pronoun I. Perhaps there is a definite 
feeling of rightful authority implied in the 
accentuated pronoun: ‘This is my mission, 
my work as the herald of the far greater One 
who is even now standing among you”’; yet 
the pronoun may be expressed for the sake 
only of a more marked antithesis between 
the speaker and the One described as he that 
cometh after me. When speaking to’ the 
more docile, but less instructed people, John 
had expressly contrasted the baptism in water, 
which he administered, with the baptism in 
the Holy Spirit. which the One coming after 
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28 These things were done «in Bethabara beyond | 28 I am not worthy to unloose. These thin 


Jordan, where John was baptizing. 


—~ 


were 
done in !Bethany beyond Jordan, where John was 
baptizing. 


a Judges 7: 24; ch. 10: 40.—~1 Many ancient authorities read, Bethabarah, some Betharabah. 


him would administer; (See Matt. 3: 11; 
Mark 1: 7,8; Luke 3; 16); but in responding 
to the more learned and captious Pharisees 
from Jerusalem, a briefer statement was 
enough. 

28. These things were done in Beth- 
abara (or Bethany) beyond Jordan, where 
John was baptizing. The importance 
which the Evangelist attaches to this inter- 
view, on account of the testimony which the 
Baptist gave in it respecting the Christ, leads 
him to mention the place where the deputa- 
tion examined the prophet and harbinger of 
the Lord. Bethany, instead of Bethabara, is 
the reading of the oldest manuscripts (e. g., 
x A BC), and is adopted by the critical edi- 
tors. Origen says: ‘‘We are not ignorant 
that almost all the copies have, These things 
took place in Bethany; and this, it seems, 
also formerly to have been; therefore we have 
read Bethany in Herakleon. But we were 
persuaded that it is not necessary to read 
Bethany, but Bethabara, when we were in 
those places for the purpose of tracing by 
sight the footsteps of Jesus, and of his disci- 
ples, and of the prophets. For Bethany, as 
the Evangelist himself says, the native place 
of Lazarus and Martha, and Mary, was fifteen 
furlongs distant from Jerusalem, while the 
river Jordan is one hundred and eighty fur- 
longs beyond this. Neither is there a place of 
the same namé as Bethany about the Jordan. 
But they say that there is pointed out on the 
bank of the Jordan the Bethabara, where 
they relate that John baptized’’ (VI. 24). 
It seems necessary in accordance with the tes- 
timony, though against the opinion of Origen, 
to follow the best authorized reading, and to 
suppose that the place over the Jordan called 
Bethany had disappeared, or changed its 
name before the time of Origen. Somewhere 
in the neighborhood of the Jabbok, as it 
enters the Jordan, there was a Bethabara in 
the days of Gideon (Judg.7:24), and at that 
place, as well as at Bethany, John may have 
baptized. This would account for the tra- 
dition which Origen found. Caspari argues 
ingeniously that Bethany is represented by 


Tell Anihje, on the east side of the Jordan, 


a few miles north of Lake Gennesareth; 
for, as he maintains that the word Tell has 
taken the place of Beth as a prefix to many 
names of places in Palestine, he considers 
Tell Anihje equivalent to Beth Anihje, that 
is, Bethany. (See ‘‘Chronological and Geo- 
graphical Intro. to the Life of Christ,’ pp. 
92, 93). Von Raumer also argues that there 
was a Judah beyond Jordan, northeast of the 
Sea of Galilee, called Golan, Jaulan, or Gau- 
lonitis, If so, a comparison of Matt. 19: 1 
with John 10: 40, might lead to the conclu- 
sion that Bethany was in that province. Yet 
it is by no means certain that John first bap- 
tized in Bethany beyond the Jordan, and it 
seems quite improbable that Matt. 3: 5, 6, 
and Mark 1: 6, refer to any place north of 
the Sea of Galilee. Some members of the 
English Company sent out to explore the 
Holy Land, locate Bethany on the east of the 
Jordan, not far south of the Sea of Galilee. 
But its exact topography is still unknown. 
Mr. Condor, of the Royal Engineers, speaks 
of a ford of the Jordan named’ Abarah, ‘‘just 
above the place where the Jalfid River, flow- 
ing down the valley Jezreel by Beis&n, de- 
bouches into Jordan. . . . We have collected 
the names of over forty fords, and no other is 
called ’Ab&rah; nor does the word occur 
again in all the 9,000 names collected by the 
survey party. . . . The ford’ Abarah is about 
twenty-two miles from Kefr Kenna, and no 
place can be found, on the Jordan, much 
nearer or more easily accessible to the neigh. 
borhood of Cana, . .. Bathania, meaning 
‘soft soil,’ was the well-known form used in 
the time of Christ, of the old name Bashan, 
which district was in Perea, or the country 
beyond Jordan. . .. If Bethabara be a true 
reading, the place should thus, most probably, 
be sought in Bathania, and the ford should 
therefore, lead over to Bashan. This, again, 
strengthens the case for the ’Abarah ford, 
which is near the hills of Bashan, whereas the 
Jericho fords are far away, leading over 
towards Gilead and Moab’ (Vol. II. pp. 
64 sq.) 

29-34. Joun’s Testimony To His Own 
DiscrrLes THE Next Day. 
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29 The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto him, 
and saith, Behold «the Lamb of God, which > taketh 
away the sin of the world! 


@ Ex, 12:3; Isa. 53:7; ver. ah aoe 32; 1 Pet. 1:19; Rev. 5, 6, cies 


t. 2:24; 3: 18; 1 John 2:2; 3:5; 


29 Onthe morrow he seeth Jesus coming unto him, 


and saith, Behold, the Lamb of God, that Itaketh 


..b Isa, 53:11; 1 Cor, 15:3; Gal. 1:4; Heb, 1:3; 2:17; 9:28; 
:10; Rey. 1: 5.—1 Or, beareth the sin. 


29. The next day John (or he, meaning 
John), seeth Jesus coming unto him. 
Jesus now appears for the first time in the 
proper narrative of the Evangelist. All the 
interesting circumstances of his birth, his in- 
fancy, his childhood, his visit to the Temple 
at the age of twelve, his baptism, and his 
temptation in the wilderness, are passed by in 
silence, and he is brought forward at the very 
time when, probably, the writer first saw him, 
and began to think of him as the hope of 
Israel. The purpose for which Jesus was 
coming to John is not named, and it can only 
be conjectured from what follows. He was 
about to enter upon his public ministry, to 
call/ about him disciples, and to prepare a 
select company of them to be witnesses of his 
miracles and resurrection: where could he 
expect to find men so well prepared to receive 
him as were some of those who had been 
taught by John the Baptist? by one who was 
“more than a prophet,’’ because he was a 
messenger sent to prepare the way of the 
Lord? 

When now the Baptist saw Jesus ap- 
proaching, he said to the group of serious 
men about him: Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world! For he recognized Jesus, and knew 
that he was the Son of God (ver. 32-34), But 
why did he call Jesus the Lamb of God? 
Without doubt because he saw in him ‘‘the 
servant of Jehovah,’’ described in the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah, who was ‘‘led as a 
lamb to the slaughter.’’ The best interpre- 
ters unite in this answer—e. g., Liticke, 
Meyer, Godet, Lange, Alford, and many 
others. The principal reasons for this answer 
are found in the use of the definite article 
before the word lamb (é éurvés), and in the 
meaning of the next clause. It is indeed 
possible that, by directing attention to Jesus 
as the Lamb of God, John meant to affirm 
that in him was to be fulfilled, in a perfect 
manner, the whole idea and office of sacrifice 
by blood. Yet, if this was his meaning, it is 
not very obvious why he made choice of 
‘the lamb’? to represent all the animals that 
were offered in sacrifice; for some of the most 


important sacrifices of the Mosaic Economy 
were made with other animals, But in the 
fifty-third of Isaiah, ‘‘the servant of Jeho- 
vah’’ is represented as ‘‘a lamb,’’ and was 
believed by many, if not by all of the pious 
Israelites of that time, to be the Messiah. 
That the Messiah is there depicted as one 
who ‘‘is brought as a lamb to the slaughter,” 
as one who bore up the sins of many upon 


the altar of sacrifice, as one who ‘‘ was 
wounded for our transgressions,’? and 
‘bruised for our iniquities,’’? is reason 


enough why the Baptist should point him 
out as the Lamb of God. The next clause 
also favors this interpretation, though it is 
properly translated, which taketh away 
the sin of the world. For it has been well 
said: ‘‘How does Christ take away sin? 
Not, as we are often told, by simply remoy- 
ing it from the offender, and putting it out of 
sight. . A careful examination of the 
word (aipw), meaning, to take away, will 
show that it permits one to take an object 
away only by taking it upon himself, 

Christ took away our sins, therefore, by 
taking them upon himself. . . We 
may then say, that while we are to translate 
by ‘‘take away,’’ and while the idea of de- 
portation is in the foreground of the picture, 
there is in the background the idea of taking 
up sin as a load and bearing it to sacrifice” 
(Bib. Sac., Vol. xxxii., pp. 48, 49). Some 
interpreters have thought it improbable that 
John the Baptist knew as much respecting 
the work of Christ as this language suggests, 
and have, therefore, called in question the 
accuracy of the Evangelist’s report. But, in 
reply to this, it may be remarked, that the 
Baptist was not as a prophet inferior to 
Isaiah, that he had the predictions of Isaiah 
in his hands, that he was the harbinger of 
Christ, enlightened beyond others in respect 
to him, and that he may have seen in the 
baptism of Jesus a type of his death for 
sinners. There is, therefore, no good reason 
for supposing that he could not have ut- 
tered the words here attributed to him, 
meaning by them all that has been ex- 
plained above. 
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30 ¢This is he of whom I said, After me cometh a | 30 away the sin of the world! This is he of whom I 


man which is preferred before me; for he was before 
me. 

31 And I knew him not: but that he should be made 
manor to Israel, therefore am I come baptizing with 
water, 

32 ¢And John bare record, saying, I saw the Spirit 


@ ver. 15: 27....6 Mal. 3:1; Matt.3:6; Lukel: 17, 76,77; 3:3, 4... 
regard of me. 


said, After me cometh a man who is become before 
31 me: for he was before me. And I knew him not; 
but that he should be made manifest to Israel, for 
32 this cause came I baptizing *in water, And John 
bare witness, saying, I have beheld the Spirit de- 
scending as a dove out of heaven; and it abode 


c Matt. 3: 16; Mark 1; 10; Luke 3: 22; ch.5: 32.—1 Gr. first to 
-+.2 Or, with. 


30. This is he of whom I said, After 
me cometh a man which is preferred be- 
fore me; for he was before me. The in- 
terpretation of this language, which was given 
at verse 15, need not be repeated. But it is 
worthy of notice that the first clause there 
had was, while the first clause here has is. 
We are unable to account for this variation, 
if both passages refer to the same occasion and 
testimony, (unless we adopt Weiss’s explana- 
tion of was, in ver. 15). But there is no 
necessity for supposing this. In the case 
here related, John may have been speaking 
of Jesus with reference to his present move- 
ments, while in that, he may have been 
speaking of him with reference to some past 
action in which he had been concerned. The 
probability of this explanation is increased, if 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, are 
correct in substituting for—in behalf of—(vmép) 
for of, concerning, (mepi), before the pronoun 
whom, thus: This is he in behalf of whom 
I said. The manuscript evidence for the 
two prepositions is about equal, but a change 
from of (epi) to for (vrép) would be less likely 
to occur, than a change from for to of. The 
more difficult reading is therefore likely to be 
correct; and John must be supposed to have 
referred, in this instance, to his testimony 
as given in behalf of Christ. 

31. And I knew him not. Some exposi- 
tors find evidence in this statement that the 
Evangelst was ignorant of the facts recorded 
by Luke and Matthew in respect to the kin- 
ship and acquaintance of Elisabeth and Mary 
(Luke 1), and also of the reluctance of John to 
baptize Jesus (Matt.3: 14), But a falsarius of 
the second century would have been likely to 
know the contents of the first and third Gos- 
pels, and not likely to write anything palpa- 
bly inconsistent with their accounts. There 
is, however, no sufficient ground for the 
assertion, that Jesus and John must have 
been personally acquainted. For, from his 
childhood, John had lived a Nazarite, mostly 
in the desert, while Jesus had lived, with his 


mother and her other children, in Nazareth. 
Still further, the knowledge here disclaimed 
by John may have been the certain knowl- 
edge that Jesus was the Messiah, which was 
to be given by a sign from heaven; and if so, 
he may have been acquainted with Jesus, and 
may have expected that he might prove to be 
the Messiah. This expectation would also 
account for his language to Jesus, when the 
latter applied to him for baptism. Besides, 
John required of those whom he baptized a 
confession of sin, and the unrecorded response 
of Jesus to such a requirement may have led, 
by its profound and holy character, to the 
Baptist’s exclamation: ‘‘I have need to be 
baptized of thee: and comest thou to me?’’ 
(Matt. 8: 14),—But that he should be made 
manifest to Israel, therefore am I come 
baptizing with (in) water. While John 
did not know Jesus as the Messiah until the 
hour of his baptism, he did know that his 
own work of baptizing in water was ordained 
for the purpose, among others, of manifesting 
the Messiah to Israel. It was deemed proper, 
by the wisdom of God, that Jesus be an- 
nounced to the people, and identified as the 
Christ, by a great prophet, entrusted with the 
function of introducing a new religious ordi- 
nance and era. The order of the words in the 
last clause makes in water emphatic, and sug- 
gests that John had in mind, as a contrast, 
Christ’s baptizing in the Holy Spirit. Ob- 
serve, also, that the order of the last two 
clauses gives special prominence to the mani- 
festation of Christ to the people as a leading 
object of John’s baptism. We have omitted 
the article before water in agreement with a 
majority of the early copies, though there is 
considerable force in Meyer’s argument that 
a transcriber, with verses 26 and 33, where 
the article is not used before him, would be 
more likely to omit it here if it was in the 
original text, than to insert it if it was not in 
the text. Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
with Westcott and Hort, unite in omitting it. 

32. And John bare record (or witness) 
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Sree from heaven like a dove, and it abode upon | 33 upon him. And I knew him not; but he that sent 


ace AndI knew him not: but he that sent me to bap- 
tize with water, the same said unto me, Upon whom 
thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining on 
him, ¢the same is he which baptizeth with the Holy 
Ghost, 


me to baptize 1in water, he said unto me, Upon 
whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit descending, 
and abiding upon him, the same is he that bap- 


a Matt. 3:11; Acts 1:5; 2:4; 10:44; 19: 6.——1 Or, with. 


saying, I saw (rather, I have beheld) the 
Spirit descending from heaven like a 
dove, and it abode upon him. By saying, 
‘‘T have beheld,” instead of “I beheld,” John 
affirms that he is still vividly conscious of the 
sight. The vision was not transitory in its 
effect upon his soul. What he saw as a sym- 
bol of the Spirit had a dove-like shape, though 
the significance of this is nowhere explained. 
In view of it Alford says that ‘the Spirit 
manifested in our Lord was gentle and be- 
nian.’ Tange remarks that ‘no one virtue 
of the dove”’ is meant; ‘‘ but her virtues; 
hence purity, loveliness, gentleness, friendli- 
ness to men, and vital warmth.’’ But most 
expositors, influenced by the words of Christ, 
recorded in Matt. 10 : 16, suppose that the 
dove is a symbol of purity and innocence, 
The precise meaning of the last clause is not 
easily given by a translation. For (¢‘) upon, 
followed by the accusative, signifies motion 
towards, or down upon; and the symbol 
which John saw, represented the Holy Spirit 
as having floated swiftly down from the 
opened heaven, and as about to rest, or, per- 
haps, as already resting, on the head of Jesus, 

33. And I (or J myself) knew him not 
but he that sent me to baptize with (or 
in) water, the same (or he) said unto me; 
Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit de= 
scending, and remaining on him, the 
same is he which baptizeth with (in) the 
Holy Ghost. The note of Godet on this pas- 
sage is very satisfactory. ‘‘Not only has a 
sign been announced to him (ver.81), and he 
had seen a sign (ver. 32), but that sign was pre- 
cisely the one announced. Everything like 
human caprice is, therefore, excluded from the 
interpretation of the sign which he gives. . . 
The expression, he that sent me, has in it 
something solemn and mysterious; it evi- 
dently means God himself, who spoke to him 
in the wilderness, and gave him his commis- 
sion. . . The act of baptizing with the Holy 
Spirit, is named as the essential characteristic 
of the Messiah.”’ 

But what is meant by baptizeth with (in) 


the Holy Spirit? In answering this ques- 
tion we must consider the special connection 
of this baptism with Christ, the natural im- 
port of the expression, the instances of this 
baptism mentioned in the New Testament, 
and the references to the same thing in other 
language. 

It is plain that John thought of baptism in 
the Holy Spirit as a very important and char- 
acteristic part of Christ’s work. Perhaps he 
referred to it all the more frequently because 
of the resemblance which he perceived be- 


.| tween his own work and this part of the 


Messiah’s work. Christ alone was to intro- 
duce and give this baptism. It must there- 
fore have been regarded as something dif- 
ferent in kind or degree from any blessing con- 
ferred on saints under the Mosaic Economy, 

But the expression, to baptize in the Holy 
Spirit, points to a difference in degree, rather 
than in kind, between this blessing and any 
that had been given before. Moses and 
Samuel, David and Isaiah, were not strangers 
to the illuminating and sanctifying work of 
the Spirit. All good men from the beginning 
had felt his gracious influence. But this in- 
fluence was not so all-embracing and over- 
flowing as immersion in the Spirit. It did 
not flood their souls with such light and 
power as came on the early disciples. This 
general difference between the presence of 
the Holy Spirit before, and his presence after 
the Day of Pentecost, is obvious to every 
student of the Scriptures. 

But in describing the fulfillment of this 
prediction of the Baptist, the sacred record 
does not affirm that all Christians, from the 
Day of Pentecost onward, were baptized in 
the Spirit. In two instances it represents the 
prediction as fulfilled, that is, on the Day of 
Pentecost and before the baptism of Cornelius 
(Acts 1: 5, 8; 2: 1sq.; 10: 44-49; 11: 15, 16), 
and in both these instances some of the re- 
sults were extraordinary. Great power, as 
well as great grace, was imparted to those 
who were immersed in the Spirit; for they 
spoke with tongues and prophesied, 
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34 And I saw, and bare record that this is the Son of | 34 tizeth lin the Holy Spirit. And I have seen, and 


35 Again the next day after, John stood, and two of | 35 


his disciples ; 
36 And lookin, 
* Behold the Lam 
37 And the two disciples heard him speak, and they 
followed Jesus. 


peor Jesus as he walked, he saith, 
of God! 


have borne witness that this is the Son of God. 
Again on the morrow John was standing, and 

36 two of his perk geal and he looked upon Jesus as 
he walked, and saith, Behold, the Lamb of God! 

37 And the two disciples heard him speak, and they 


a ver. 20.+—1 Or, with. 


But the fulfillment of the promise was not 
limited to those instances, any more than was 
the promise itself to the form which it took 
on the lips of John the Baptist. The same 
promise was uttered by Joel, in other terms, 
and the same promise was fulfilled when other 
terms were used to describe the event. Yet 
there is some reason to believe that, as it was 
understood by the apostles, its fulfillment in- 
cluded in every instance one or more of the 
special gifts which distinguished the first age 
of the church (Joel 2: 28 sq, ; Isa. 44:3; John 
16: 12-15; 20: 22, 23; Acts 1: 8; 2: 168q.; 6: 3, 
5, 8; 8: 6, 7, 16, 17; 19: 6). Not that these 
gifts were deemed more precious than faith, 
hope, and love, but that the former as well as 
the latter are fruits of the Spirit, and were 
embraced in that wonderful work which was 
foretold by Joel, by John, and by Christ. 


If this be correct, it can hardly be said that 
baptism in the Spirit is equally the privilege 
of all Christians. Yet it may be said that the 
presence of the Spirit is with every Christian, 
doing for him, in the way of sanctification and 
support, all that he needs or accepts. This 
gracious presence of the Spirit is the spring 
of holy peace, and joy, and strength in the 
soul. Whether anything like miraculous en- 
dowment would be of real service to Chris- 
tians in the present age, may be doubtful; 
but if it is needed now, or should be needed 
hereafter, it will surely be given; for he who 
baptizeth in the Holy Spirit sits upon the 
throne. 


34, And I saw, etc. The Revised Ver- 
sion of this verse is correct: And I have 
seen, and have borne witness that this is 
the Son of God. Thus the Baptist repeats 
the two great facts of his work as the harbin- 
ger of Christ, viz., that he himself has wit- 
nessed the divinely appointed sign of the 
Messiah, and has borne witness of Jesus, 
when he had been thus pointed out by a sign 
from heaven, as the Son of God. And this 
expression, the Son of God, simply echoes 
the voice from heaven, which accompanied 


the descent of the Spirit, and was heard by 
Jesus and by John (Matt.3:17; Luke3:22), To 
explain the importance which the Evangelist 
attaches to this testimony of the Baptist, it is 
only necessary to suppose that he was a disci- 
ple of the Baptist and heard it from his lips; 
and to explain the importance which the 
Baptist attached to it, it is only necessary to 
suppose that he had received from God the 
communication described in this verse, be- 
fore he witnessed the descent of the Spirit 
and the voice from heaven. Besides, it is 
possible that Jesus and John were alone at 
the baptism, or that the vision and voice 
were a subjective revelation to them, or that, 
though perceived by the people, they were 
not understood. (See John 12: 28,29.) If 
either of these suppositions is correct, the 
testimony of John would seem to be more 
isolated and important still. 

35-42. Tux First DiscreLes or JESUS. 

35. Again, the next day after, John 
stood (or, was standing), and two of his 
disciples. It is not surprising that the 
writer, if he was himself one of these two 
disciples, should have been thus particular in 
his notices of time. These were days never 
to be forgotten, and these were testimonies 
that led him to the Lord. 

36. And looking upon Jesus as he 
walked, etc. The participle translated 
looking upon seems to denote an earnest 
and perhaps fixed gaze (compare John 1: 42; 
Mark 10:21, 27; 14:67; Luke 20:17; 22: 
61); and the brief expression uttered by the 
Baptist was full of meaning, and recalled all 
his testimony of the day before. 

37. And the two disciples heard him 
speak (or, speaking). Evidently his excla- 
mation was not addressed particularly to 
them; perhaps it was merely the cry of his 
heart that must needs utter itself. Some of 
the greatest and best results are brought to 
pass by almost aimless acts of a holy soul. 
In this case, the words, though addressed to 
ne one in particular, fell upon prepared 
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38 Then Jesus turned, and saw them following, and 
saith unto them, What seek ye? They said unto him, 
Rabbi, (which is to say, being interpreted, Master,) 
where dwellest thou? 

39 He saith unto them, Come and see. They came 
and saw where he dwelt, and abode with him that day: 
for it was about the tenth hour. 

40 One of the two which heard John speak, and fol- 
lowed him, was * Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother. 


JOHN. 
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38 followed Jesus. And Jesus turned, and beheld 
them following, and saith unto them, What seek 
ye? And they said unto him, Rabbi (which is to 
say, being interpreted, 1Master), where abidest 

39 thouf He saith unto them, Come, and ye shall 
see, They came therefore and saw where he abode; 
and they abode with him that day: it was about 

40 the tenth hour. One of the two that heard John 
speak, and followed him, was Andrew, Simon 


a Matt. 4: 18.1 Or, Teacher. 


hearts, and bore fruit in action.—And they 
followed Jesus. That is, they went after 
him, as he walked away, for the purpose of 
learning more about him from his own lips, 
and expecting, no doubt, to find in him the 
Messiah. But their steps were heard by the 
Saviour. 

38. Then (better, And) Jesus turned, 
and saw (beheld) them following, and 
saith unto them, What seek ye? This 
question was perfectly natural, whether it 
was asked for the purpose of ascertaining 
why they followed his steps, or whether it 
was intended, as we rather believe, to open 
the way for them to express what he saw 
already was in their hearts.—Rabbi (whichis 
to say, being interpreted, Master), where 
dwellest (7. ¢., abidest) thou? By this re- 
sponse they recognize him as a Teacher, and 
intimate their desire to speak with him at 
some convenient time in private. His an- 
swer to their suggestion is prompt and cor- 
dial, for 

39. He saith unto them, Come and 
see: or, Come, and ye shall see (Rev. 
Ver.). ‘This was an invitation to come at 
once. Let Christian teachers imitate their 
Master. Now is the convenient time for one 
who is eager to do good. As to the text, the 
evidence for the reading ye shall see, out- 
weighs that for sec.—They came (there- 
fore) and saw where he dwelt (or, abode); 
literally, where he abides; a reminiscence of 
the form of their question, verse 38. There- 
fore makes their coming a consequence of 
his invitation.—And they abode (remained) 
with him that day: for it was about the 
tenth hour. For should be omitted as an 
interpolation. ‘‘The great importance of 
this hour for John himself (it was the first of 
his Christian life) made it forever memorable 
to him, and led him to mention it expressly 
in this place.’”,—Meyer. According to Jew- 
ish reckoning, the tenth hour of the day was 
four o’clock in the afternoon: but there is 


reason to believe that John did not follow 
this method of reckoning the hours of the 
day, but reckoned from midnight to noon- 
day, and from noonday to midnight. (Com- 
pare 4: 6, 52; 19: 14.) From ten in the 
morning until the evening was, doubtless, 
the period which is here called that day, 
zi. é., the rest of that day. With this view 
the language of the Evangelist is certainly 
more expressive, if not more natural, than it 
would be if the other mode of reckoning had 
been followed, so that this would have been 
four o’clock p.m. See notes under 4: 6, 52, 
and 19:14; also Edersheim, ‘‘The Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah’ on these pas- 
sages. 


40. One of the two which heard John 
speak, and followed him, was Andrew, 
Simon Peter’s brother. According to 
certain modern critics of the Fourth Gospel, 
its author sought to diminish the influence of 
the Petrine party in his own day, by giving 
to Peter a lower place among the apostles 
than had been assigned to him by Synoptical 
tradition. But we discover no evidence of 
such a purpose in the Gospel. On the con- 
trary, the same leading position is given to 
him in this Gospel as in the others. Andrew 
is introduced as Simon Peter’s brother, 
while the character of Peter is perceived by 
the Lord at once, and recognized by the gift 
of a new name (ver. 42.), 


But who was the unnamed companion of 
Andrew? Probably the Evangelist himself. 
For (1) the narrative in this place is very 
particular and graphic, making it probable 
that the writer was an eye-witness. (2) The 
writer of such a narrative would have been 
sure to mention the name of the other disci= 
ple as well as that of Andrew, unless there 
had been some reason for withholding it. 
(8) The writer of this Gospel never refers to ~ 
himself elsewhere by name, and the same 
feeling which led him to withhold his nama 
elsewhere accounts for his withholding it here: ° 
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41 He first findeth his own brother Simon, and saith 
unto him, We have found the Messias, which is, being 
interpreted, the Christ. 

42 And he brought him to Jesus, And when Jesus 
beheld him, he said, Thou art Simon the son of Jona: 
*thou shalt be called Cephas, which is by interpreta- 
tion, A stone. 

43 The day following Jesus would go forth into Gali- 
lee, and findeth Philip, and saith unto him, Follow me. 


41 Peter’s brother. He findeth first hisown brother 

Simon, and saith unto him, We have found the 
42 Messiah) which is, being interpreted, 1Christ). He 
brought him unto Jesus. Jesus looked upon him, 
and said, Thou art Simon the son of 2John: thou 
shalt be called Cephas (which is by interpretation, 
$Peter). 

On the morrow he was minded to 
Galilee, and he findeth Philip: an 


o forth into 
Jesus saith 


43 


@ Matt. 26: 18,1 That is, Anointed....2 Gr., Joanes: called in Matt, xvi. 17, Jonah....3 That is, Rock or Stone. 


41, He first findeth his own brother 
Simon, and saith unto him, We have 
found the Messias, which is, being in- 
terpreted, the Christ. The word first is 
probably an adjective agreeing with he, or 
this one ; and, if so, it suggests that there was 
another, a second, viz., the Evangelist, who 
also went after his own brother, but did not 
find him as soon as Andrew found Peter. 
But each went after his own brother, and 
was successful in finding and bringing him 
to Jesus. A good example! It is then a 
reasonable conjecture that Andrew and Peter, 
John and James were at Bethany, beyond 
the Jordan, attending on the ministry of 
John the Baptist, when Jesus returned from 
his trial in the wilderness, that all were made 
acquainted with Jesus the same day, and 
that, after the Baptist, these four men were 
the first to acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah, 
And it is worthy of notice that Andrew says, 
“We have fownd the Messias,’’ as if they 
had been seeking him. Hence they were 
truly devout men, ‘‘ waiting for the consola- 
tion of Israel.’’ They were prepared to fol- 
low the Messiah as soon as he was known to 
them. They were already renewed in heart, 
and therefore eager to discover the promised 
Christ. No wonder then that they felt, from 
the first moment, the attractive power of his 
presence, the divine purity and sweetness of 
his spirit. The ministry of John had borne 
fruit, and the way of the Lord was prepared in 
these hearts. The parenthesis, which simply 
translates the Hebrew term Messiah into 
Greek, shows that the Evangelist was writing 
for persons, some of whom were not supposed 
to know the Hebrew language. Both terms 
signify anointed. Prophets, priests, and kings 
were anointed, in token of their having the 
Holy Spirit to qualify them for their re- 
spective offices. In the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth were united the offices of prophet, 
priest, and king, and to him the Spirit was 
given without measure. He was therefore 
pre-eminently the Anointed. 


If now it be asked: What did the Holy 
Spirit do for the Lord Jesus? this answer 
may be suggested: Just what the relation of 
the Spirit’s work in the soul of Christ may 
have been to that of his higher nature, the 
Word, is unrevealed; but from the office of 
the Spirit in the economy of salvation, 7. e., 
to renew, sanctify, and prepare men for the 
reception of truth, it may be inferred that the 
human soul of Jesus was moved by the Spirit 
to desire and seek the very things which the 
incarnate Word desired and sought, thus 
contributing to the perfect unity of aim and 
spirit which distinguished Christ from all 
other men. 

42. For a literal translation of this verse, 
see Revised Version above. It was probably 
a very easy task which Andrew performed in 
leading his brother to Jesus. As they drew 
near, Jesus fixed his eyes upon Simon with a 
gaze that pierced even the depths of his soul. 
Perceiving the strength of his character, he 
at once bestowed on him a name expressive 
of that strength; he declared that he should 
be called Cephas, that is, Peter, that is, Rock. 
Surely the writer who mentions this early 
recognition of Peter’s greatness by his Lord 
did not seek to diminish the influence of this 
prompt and noble servant of Christ. It will 
be noticed that the Revised Version omits 
the conjunction and (xai) before brought, 
with Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott and 
Hort; also and (éé) before beheld, or 
looked (éuBaépas), with Tisch., Treg., W. and 
H.; and substitutes John for Jona, as the 
name of Peter's father, with Lachmann, 
Tisch., Treg., W. and H. 

43-51. AnoTHEeR Group or DISCIPLES 
CALLED. 

43. The day following, etc., better as in 
Revised Version: On the morrow he was 
minded to go forth into Galilee, and he 
findeth Philip: and Jesus saith unto him, 
Follow me. This was probably the fourth 
day from the visit of the deputation (v. 


19, sq.), and the finding of Philip seems to 
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44 Now ¢ Philip was of Bethsaida, the city of Andrew | 44 unto him, Follow me. Now Phillp was from Beth 


and Peter. 

45 Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith unto him 
We have Tonia him, of whom ¢ Moses in the law, an 
va Mec did write, Jesus¢ of Nazareth, the son of 

oseph. 

46 And Nathanael said unto him,’Can there any 
pout thing come out of Nazareth? Philip saith unto 

im, Come and see, 

47 Jesus saw Nathanael coming to him, and saith of 
him, Behold g an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile! 


45 saida, of the city of Andrew and Peter, Philig 
findeth Nathanael, and saith unto him, We have 
found him, of whom Moses in the law, and the 
prophets, did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
Joseph, And Nathanael said unto him, Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth? Philip saith 

47 unto him, Come and see. Jesus saw Nathanael 
coming to him, and saith of him, Behold, an Israel- 


ach. 12; 21....bch. 21; 2....¢ Gen. 3: 15; 49:10; Deut. 18: 18, See on Luke 24: 27....d Isa. 4:2; 7: 14 
6:12; 9:9. See more on Luke 24: 27....e Matt.2: 23; Luke 2: 4....fceh.7: 41, 42, 52....g Ps.32:2; 73:1; ch.8 


59:6; 53: 25 
ch. 8: 30; 


have occurred when Jesus was about leaving 
his temporary abode in the trans-Jordanic 
Bethany. See the note of Meyer on this 
passage, and the remarks of Luthardt on the 
frequent co-ordination of one clause with 
at.other in the New Testament, and especially 
in the writings of John, when in classic Greek 
one of them would have been subordinated to 
the other. Thus: ‘‘As he was minded to go 
forth into Galilee, he findeth Philip,’’ would 
have been more classical than the text. 

Was Jesus seeking for Philip? Ordid he 
meet him casually? The import of findeth 
woud, perhaps, be satisfied by merely assum- 
ing that Jesus was already intent upon win- 
ning disciples, so that the apparently casual 
meeting with Philip led at once to a call 
which expressed the feeling of a person who 
was secking him. The words, follow me, 
were surely a call to accept Christ as a spirit- 
ual guide and teacher, and not merely to 
accompany him into Galilee. They were not, 
however, a definite call to the Apostleship. 
According to the best authorities, the word 
Jesus should be omitted in the first clause of 
the common text, and inserted in the third. 

44. Now Philip was of Bethsaida, the 
city of Andrew and Peter. The exact po- 
sition of Bethsaida is unknown, but it appears 
to have been situated rear the Sea of Galilee, 
on the northwest side. Dr. Thompson sup- 
poses that it was situated east of the entrance 
of the Jordan into the Sea of Galilee; but 
Major Wilson identifies it with Khan Min- 
yeh, further south. (‘‘Sea of Galilee,’ in 
Warren’s ‘‘ Recovery of Jerusalem,’’ pp. 342, 
387.) Philip is mentioned several times in 
this Gospel (e. g., 6: 5, 7; 12: 21, 22; 14: 8). 

45. We have found him, of whom Moses 
in the law, an@ the prophets, did write, 
Jesus of Mazareth, the son of Joseph. 
Philip was acquainted with Nathanael (Theo- 
dore, Gift-of-God), and knew him to be a de- 
vout soul, waiting for she Messiah. He, 


therefore, at once sought and found him. 
And from his language to Nathanael, We 
have found, it may be inferred that Philip 
was also seeking in spirit for the Christ when 
Jesus found him. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that all these, Andrew and Peter, James 
and John, Philp and Nathanael (called, also, 
Bartholomew), were disciples of John, from 
the same part of Galilee, and so were ac- 
quainted with one another; also, that they 
were all at Bethany, and accompanied Jesus 
to Galilee. Philip was not mistaken when he 
said that Moses and the prophets wrote of 
Christ; for the Lord himself afterwards as- 
serted the same (5: 89, 46; Luke 24: 44). At 
this time Philip did not know the particu- 
lars of Jesus’ birth, and therefore described 
him as the son of Joseph, his reputed father. 

46. Can there any good thing come out 
of Nazareth? What may be inferred from 
the question of Nathanael as to Nazareth? 
Was it simply an insignificant town? Or 
was it a place of ill repute also? Since Na- 
thanael was from Cana of Galileee, a village 
not far from Nazareth, and in the same proy- 
ince, it is presumable that he would not speak 
thus of the latter place simply because it was 
situated in Galilee, or because it was an in- 
considerable village. Nazareth must have 
been in ill repute for morality. And this cir- 
cumstance may afford a clue to the interpret- 
ation of Matt. 2: 23, if the phrase, ‘‘He shall 
be called a Nazarene,’’ is regarded as an epit- 
ome of the predictions which speak of him 
as ‘‘despised and rejected of men.”’ On 
Philip’s brief response, Come and see, 
Bengel remarks: ‘‘The best remedy for pre- 
conceived opinions!’’ and Lange: ‘‘A watch- 
word of the Christian faith!” 

47. Behold an Israelite indeed, in 
whom is no guile! The Evangelist, doubt- 
less, means to suggest that Jesus looked into 
the soul of Nathanael and perceived him 
to be a genuine servant of God, sincere, 
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48 Nathanael saith unto him, Whence knowest thou 
me? Jesus answered and said unto him, Before that 
Philip called thee, when thou wast under the fig tree, I 
saw thee, 

49 Nathanael answered and saith unto him, Rabbi, 
« thou art the Son of God; thou art>the King of Israel. 

50 Jesus answered and said unto him, Because I said 
unto thee, I saw thee under the fig tree, believest thou? 
thou shalt see greater things than these, 

51 And he saith unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, * Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the an- 
gels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of 
man. 


48 ite indeed, in whom is no guile! Nathanael saith 
unto him, Whence knowest thou me? Jesus an- 
swered and said unto him, Before Philip called 
thee, when thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee. 
Nathanael answered him, Rabbi, thou art the Son 
of God; thou art King of Israel. Jesus answered 
and said unto him, Because I said unto thee, I saw 
thee underneath the fig tree, believest thou? thou 
shalt see greater things than these. And he saith 
unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ye shall 
see the heaven opened, and the angels of God as 
cending and descending upon the Son of man, 


oO 
_ 


@ Matt, 14: 33....b Matt. 21:5; 27: 11, 42; oh, 18: 37; 19: 8....c Gen, 28:12; Matt. 4:11; Luke 2; 9, 13; 22:48; 24:4; Acts 1: 10, 


truthful, open-hearted. His remark was not 
addressed to Nathanael, but was heard by 
him as he drew near. Hence, the next verse. 


48. Before that Philip called thee, 
when thou wast under the fig tree, I 
saw thee. By this answer to Nathanael’s 
question, Whence knowest thoume? Jesus 
evidently intended to claim supernatural 
knowledge. The fig tree in question must 
therefore have been out of sight from any 
and every place where Jesus might have 
been at the time. Otherwise, his answer 
would not have made such an impression 
on the mind of Nathanael as it did make, 
and as he surely intended to have it make. 
But if Jesus had seen Nathanael when and 
where it was impossible to do this by any 
natural power of vision, he might well be 
supposed to look into the soul itself, and dis- 
cover its true character. By this reference 
to an event which Nathanael recognized, he 
proved that he had supernatural knowledge 
in the world of sense, and plainly intimated 
that he had similar access to the soul of man, 
and had learned the character of Nathanael 
by direct intuition. Hence, the conviction 
uttered by Nathanael in response to this reve- 
lation. Whether there was anything in the 
purpose for which Navnanael had resorted to 
the fig tree, or in his action while under it, 
which added force to the Saviour’s remark, 
we are unable to say; but it is very natural 
to imagine that he was there for a religious 
purpose—for solitary communion with God; 
and it is quite possible that his spirit had 
been deeply moved at that time by the Spirit 
of God with reference to the Messiah, if not 
with reference to Jesus as the Messiah. If 
this was so, the statement of Jesus must have 
been all the more impressive and convincing. 


49. Rabbi, thou art the Son of God 3 
thou art the King of Israel. If Nathanael 


the words recorded in verse 34 above, and 
knew that they referred to Jesus, or, at least, 
to the Messiah, it is not in the least surprising 
that he now expressed his faith in Jesus by 
the same words, Thou art the Son of God. 
Especially natural would this have been, if 
he had gone to the fig tree with this remark- 
able testimony of the Baptist in his mind, 
and had there in solitary communion with 
God been prepared for the message brought 
by Philip. Yet, it is not to be forgotten that 
the Messiah is represented as the Son of God 
in the Second Psalm. Very excellent are the 
comments of Godet on this verse: ‘‘The two 
titles complete one another: Son of God, bears 
on the relation of Jesus to God; King of 
Israel, on his relation to the chosen people. 
The second title is the logical consequence of 
the first. The personage who lives in so in- 
timate a relation to God, can only be, as is 
alleged, the King of Israel, the Messiah. This 
second title corresponds to the Israelite in- 
deed, with which Jesus has saluted Nathanael. 
The faithful subject has recognized and sa- 
lutes his king.’’ Lticke remarks, ‘‘that the 
order of these. two designations may be due 
to the immediate impression of the divine in 
Jesus, from which the utterance of Nathanael 
flowed.”’ 


50. Because I said unto thee, I saw 
thee under the fig tree, believest thout 
Thou shalt see greater things than these. 
The words translated, believest thou? might 
be translated thou believest ; but the meaning 
would remain essentially thesame. Jesus ac- 
cepts the utterance of Nathanael as a sincere 
expression of faith, and assures him that the 
evidence on which that faith rests will be 
greatly surpassed by other, evidence to be 
given by the Messiah. 

51. Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and 


was present when John the Baptist uttered 


the angels of God ascending and de- 
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CHAPTER II. " 
Ate the third day there was a marriage in *Cana of | 1 Anpthethird day there was a marriage in Cana 


Galilee; and the mother of Jesus was there: 


of Galilee; and the mother of Jesus was there: and 


a See Josh. 19: 28, 


scending upon the Sonof man. Though 
the Evangelist represents Christ as speaking 
these words to Nathanael, they were meant 
without doubt for the others also, as the plural 
ye intimates. The double verily, or amen, 
which this Evangelist attributes to Jesus 
twenty-five times (Meyer), is never attributed 
to him by the other Evangelists, is never used 
for himself by the writer of the Fourth Gos- 
pel, and is never attributed by him to any 
one save Christ. These facts are unaccount- 
able, if this Gospel was written by a forger 
of the second century; they can only be ex- 
plained, if it was written by a disciple of 
Jesus whose spirit had been deeply moved 
by this form of expression. The words that 
follow seem to be taken, in part, from the 
language used in describing Jacob’s vision at 
Bethel (Gen. 28:12), But to what do they refer? 
If we draw an answer to this question from 
the probable import of that vision, it will be 
to this effect: ‘‘You will have the clearest 
evidence that heaven is near, and open to the 
Son of man, and that the angels of God are 
ever ready to do his will.’”’ We do not mean 
to say that a frequent appearance of angels 
was predicted by Christ in connection with 
his ministry, but rather that the powers of 
heaven were to be with him, and to befriend 
him.—If we adhere to the common text, the 
word hereafter (an’ dpr.), meaning ‘‘ from this 
time forward,’’ shows that no special refer- 
ence is here made to the Transfiguration, or to 
the Agony in the Garden; and without doubt 
the phrase (an’ épr.) would be more naturally 
omitted, from an idea that Christ referred to 
those particular events, than inserted, when 
there seems to be no reason whatever for the 
insertion. Yet some of the best manuscripts 
(8 B L) and early Versions, with Origen, 
Epiphanius, and Cyril, omit these words, 
meaning hereafter, or henceforth; and are 
followed in this by Lachmann, Tregelles, 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, the Revised 
Version, and many able scholars. We can- 
not, therefore, feel at all confident that they 
belong to the original text, though the im- 
probability of their insertion by a transcriber 
appears to us very great. 


Jesus here refers to himself as the Son of 
man, and there is no record of his appro- 
priating the title before. What then did it 
signify in his lips? And why did he apply it 
so often to himself? Some have answered 
these questions by referring to Daniel (7: 13): 
“‘T saw in the night visions, and behold one 
like the Son of man came with the clouds of 
heaven; and he came to the Ancient of Days,”’ 
etc. But this prophecy merely describes the 
Messiah as ‘‘like unto a Son of man” (see Rev. 
Ver. of Old Test.). It does not call him ‘‘the 
Son of man.’’ It may, however, be said to 
describe him as one who was to be connected 
by nature with mankind in general, rather 
than with the chosen people, or with the 
house of David in particular. And this bear- 
ing of the expression was intended, as the 
context proves, just as the effect of calling 
himself the Son of man was intended by 
Christ, to wit, that his connection with the 
whole human race should be emphasized. 
The title must therefore, in the last resort, be 
appealed to as self-interpreting. And looking 
at the expression as used by Jesus, it may be 
said to imply three things, viz.: (1) That he 
was born of man; (2) that he was a veritable 
man; and (3) that he was the perfect man, or 
the one member of the human race in whom 
the idea of man was realized. He was a son 
of man, and therefore man; he was the Son 
of man, and therefore the perfect or ideal 
man. He was neither Jew nor Greek in 
character or sympathy, but the representative 
man, the head of renewed humanity. All 
this is expressed by the designation which he 
here appropriates to himself—the Son of 
man. 


Ch. 2: 1-11. MARRIAGE AND MIRACLE IN 
CANA OF GALILEE. 


1. And the third day there was a mare 
riage in Cana of Galilee. The Evangel- 
ist passes at once from the neighborhood of 
Bethany beyond the Jordan, to Cana of Gali- 
lee, a village situated, according to Dr. Robin- 
son’s identification, about nine miles north of 
Nazareth, on the southern declivity of a hill, 
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2 And both Jesus was called, and his disciples, to | 2 Jesus also was bidden, and his disciples, to the mar- 

the repae 3 riage. And when the wine failed, the mother of 
3 And when they wanted wine, the mother of Jesus 


saith unto him, They have no wine. 


and overlooking a broad and fruitful plain. 
This village is now called Khurbet-Cana, 
which is said to have retained the name 
Kana el-Jelil (see Robinson’s ‘‘ Biblical Re- 
searches,’’ etc., II. 346-449). Others have 
insisted that the site was at Kefr Kenna, less 
than four miles to the northeast of Nazareth. 
This, we observe, is the view of Professor 
Stevens, of Rochester, in a recent article de- 
scribing a journey from Nazareth to Caper- 
naum. (See the ‘‘Sunday School Times,”’ 
for Feb. 7, 1885, entitled, ‘‘From Nazareth 
to Capernaum.’’) Kefr Kenna lies on the 
side of a hill sloping towards the north or 
northwest. The valley towards the west is 
well-watered and fertile; but the prospect 
from the village is not very extensive. If 
Bethany was east of the southern part of the 
Jordan, the journey from that place to Cana 
may have occupied between two and three 
days; for the distance was about sixty miles, 
and the marriage and miracle here described, 
belong to the third day after the one last 
named (1:43). But if the Bethany referred to 
was at or near the ford Abarah, discovered 
by Conder (see note on1:28), it was only about 
twenty-two miles from Cana; and Jesus may 
have rested a day at Nazareth on his way to 
the more northern village. And the mother 
of Jesus was there. From the solicitude 
which the mother of Jesus felt in respect to 
the entertainment, and from the authority 
which she used in speaking to the servants 
(ver.5), it has been conjectured that the wed- 
ding was in the family of a relative. Dr. 
Hanna remarks: ‘‘If Simon, called the Ca- 
naanite, was called so because of his connec- 
tion with the village of Cana, his father 
Alphzus, or Clophas, who was married to a 
sister of Christ’s mother, may have resided 
there; and it may have been in his family 
that this marriage occurred. At 
any rate, we may assume that it was [in] a 
family connected by some close ties, whether 
of acquaintance or of relationship with that 
of Jesus, that the marriage feast was kept.’’ 
The Evangelist, however, simply states that 
‘‘the mother of Jesus was there,’’ without 
intimating the reason why she was there. 
Everything beyond this is conjecture, though 


there may be considerable ground for the 
conjecture. 

2. And both Jesus was called, and his 
disciples, to the marriage. The invitation 
of the disciples was, probably, due to their 
connection with Jesus; and the invitation of 
Jesus was probably given after his return to 
Galilee, though it is possible that his wish to 
return into Galilee, mentioned above (1:43), 
was occasioned by his knowledge of this wed- 
ding. We know that he was pleased to honor 
this marriage festival with his presence, and 
we muy conjecture that, if he was on the 
lower Jordan, he desired to leave his place 
just three days before, because it was neces- 
sary for him to do so, in order to reach Cana 
in time forthe marriage. But there seem to 
be strong reasons for doubting whether he 
was south of the Jabbok, and not rather 
north of that stream, and so within twenty or 
thirty miles of Cana. Here, first, are ‘‘the 
disciples,’’ mentioned as a group of followers, 
who accompany the Lord in his journeys 
from place to place. A more exact render- 
ing of the original would be: And Jesus also 
was bidden, and his disciples, to the marriage. 

3. And when they wanted wine. 
More precisely: And when the wine failed. 
Whether this failure of wine was due to the 
presence of more guests than had been ex- 
pected, or to some other cause, will never be 
known; and how long the marriage had been 
in progress, must also be a matter for con- 
jecture. But for some reason, perhaps from 
an unexpected accession of guests coming with 
Jesus, there was now a lack of wine, and this 
lack was known to the mother of Jesus. Re- 
lying on the ability of her son, she informed 
him of the want that would soon be felt; but 
with something in her look or tone which 
indicated an expectation of timely help.— 
They have no wine. To state the want is, 
in such a case, to make request for relief. 
Whether she anticipated anything miracu- 
lous may be doubtful; but it is plain that she 
looked for assistance in some way. This 
might come by natural means, and she may 
have thought of nothing else; yet the cir- 
cumstance that Jesus had returned to Galilee 
with a band of disciples, may have led her to 
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4 Jesus saith unto her, “Woman, what have I to do 
with thee? «mine hour is not yet come. 

5 His mother saith unto the servants, Whatsoever 
he saith unto you, do it. 

6 And there were set there six waterpots of stone, 
éafter the manner of the purifying of the Jews, con- 
taining two or three firkins apiece. 
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4 Jesus saith unto him, They have no wine. And 
Jesus saith unto her, Woman, what have I to do 
5 with thee? mine hour is not yet come. His mother 
saith unto the servants, Whatsoever he saith unto 
6 you, doit. Now there were six waterpots of stone 
set there after the Jews’ manner of purifying, con- 


ach. 19: 26....6 So 2 Sam. 16: 10; 


19: 22....¢ ch. 7: 6....d Mark 7: 3, 


anticipate some sign or proof of his Messianic 
power. 


4. Jesus saith unto her. The best text 
has a connective, thus: And Jesus saith 
unto her, Woman, what have I to do 
with thee? It may be confidently affirmed 
that there is nothing disrespectful in the ad- 
dress, Woman (comp. 19: 26; 20: 18, 15; 
4: 21), but it must at the same time be con- 
ceded that it fails to give any definite expres- 
sion to filial sentiment or obedience. It 
could not have meant to recognize and honor 
the dearest human relationship. And in this 
respect it was suitable; for it was associated 
with words that denied to his mother any 
share in marking out his course, any part in 
the work he was sent to do (see 2 Sam. 16: 10; 
1 Kings 17: 18; 2 Chron. 35: 21; Matt. &: 29). 
As the Messiah, he must act in sole subordi- 
nation to his Father’s will. Every thing 
must be done at the exact time and in the 
precise manner prescribed by divine wisdom. 
Yet he did not, in this case, refuse to do what 
his mother had virtually requested; he rather 
intimated by the saying, mine hour is not 
yet come, that he would, in his own time, 
fulfill her desire. Perhaps there was enough 
in the tone of his emphatic not yet, to assure 
Mary that her request was granted. ‘‘ There 
is no inconsistency between this declaration 
of Christ that his ‘hour was not yet come,’ and 
the fulfillment of the prayer which followed 
immediately. A change of moral and spir- 
itual conditions is not measured by length of 
time.’’—( Westcott.) 

5. Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. 
The it which is added by the translators, is 
unnecessary. The mother of Jesus appears 


1 According to a reading which Tischendorf adopts, 
this verse should be translated: “And they had no 
wine, because the wine of the marriage feast had 
failed.” Insupport of this text, he appeals to & with 
ab ff2 el, five Latin MSS. (iv.-vii cent.), Gaudentius, 
Syr. (White) margin, and AEth., while the common 
text is sustained by NS ABLXTA A ZT ete, alsocf 
q, Vulg. Cop. Syr. (three editions), Epiph. Chrys. Cyr. 
Plainly the ordinary text must stand. 


to have had authority over the servants who 
waited on the guests, and she appears, also, 
to have expected that Jesus would, in some 
way, provide the wine that was needed. 
How it was to be procured, she had, as yet, 
no means of knowing; but anything which 
her Son might direct, she was sure would be 
wise. Thus she left all to Jesus. 


6. And there were set there six water- 
pots of stone. More exactly: Now there 
were six waterpots of stone set there after 
the manner of the purifying of the Jews. The 
place in the house where these waterpots stood 
is not mentioned, but the exact number of them 
is stated, as well as the purpose which they were 
intendedtoserve. Some of the Jews carefully 
observed rites of purification not prescribed by 
the Mosaiclaw. They were accustomed to wash 
their feet after walking in the highway (Joba 
13: 4-10), and their hands before eating (Mark 7: 3). 
They also kept a tradition which required 
sundry immersions of cups and pots, and 
vessels of brass, if not of couches (Ibid). 
To hold the water needed for such rites of 
purification, these six waterpots had been 
provided, and they were now at hand for 
another use. As everything touching the 
substance of this miracle was deemed im- 
portant by the Evangelist, he mentions the 
size, as well as the number, of the waterpots: 
containing two or three firkins apiece. 
A firkin was a little less than nine gallons. 
If, then, we suppose that they held two anda 
half firkins apiece, on an average, or fifteen 
firkins in all, it would take about 133 gallons 
of water to fill them—certainly a moderate 
provision for the purifications that might be 
needed at such a feast, even though they were 
occasionally replenished, and though the com- 
pany was not very large. ... ‘* Walking 
among these ruins [at Cana] we saw large, 
massive stone waterpots . . . not preserved 
nor exhibited as reliques, but lying about, 
disregarded by the present inhabitants. . . . 
From their appearance and the number of 
them, it was quite evident that a practice of 
keeping water in large stone pots, each hold- 
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7 Jesus saith unto them, Fill the waterpots with 
water. And they filled them up to the brim. 
-§ And he saith unto them, Draw out now, and bear 
unto the governor of the feast. And they bare i, 
9 When the ruler of the feast had tasted «the water 


7 taining two or three firkins apiece. Jesus saith 
unto them, Fill the waterpots with water. And 
8 they filled them up tothe brim, And he saith unto 
them, Draw out now, and bear unto the ! ruler of 
9 the feast. And they bare it. And when the ruler 


a ch, 4: 46,——-1 Or, steward. 


ing from eighteen to twenty-seven gallons, 
was once common in the country’ (K. D. 
Clarke, ‘‘Travels,’’ II. p. 445; Van Lennep, 
‘Bible Customs,’’ p. 45, note). 

7. Fill the waterpots with water, etc. 
The persons addressed by Jesus were servants, 
and what they put into the vessels was water. 
—And they filled them up tothe brim. A 
significant statement. The Evangelist him- 
self was doubtless a witness of this whole 
transaction, and therefore was aware of the 
minute particulars, and knew that there was 
no collusion. But if he did not hear the 
words of Jesus and of his mother, or see what 
the servants did in obedience to the words of 
Mary and of Christ, he was of all the disciples 
just the one who would in all probability 
have heard a minute account of this miracle 
from the lips of Mary; for he it was to whom 
the Lord committed his mother from the 
cross, and who from that hour took her to his 
own home. (See 19: 26, 27). 

8. ... Draw out now, or, Draw now, 
and bear unto the governor of the feast. 
Between the filling of the waterpots and this 
drawing of a portion for the ruler of the 
feast, the miracle seems to have been wrought. 
This is the most natural hypothesis, though 
it is certainly possible that the water was 
changed to wine after it was drawn and 
while it was being carried to the ruler of the 
feast. Westcott, however, questions this view, 
as follows: ‘There is nothing in the text 
which definitely points to such an interpreta- 
tion; and the original word is applied most 
naturally to drawing water from the well 
(4: 7-15), and not from a vessel like the water- 
pot. Moreover, the emphatic addition of 
now seems to mark the continuance of the 
same action of drawing as before, but with a 
different end. Hitherto they had drawn to 
fill the vessels of purification; they were 
charged mow to ‘draw and bear to the 
governor of the feast.’ It seems most un- 
likely that water taken from vessels of puri- 
fication could have been employed for the 
purpose of the miracle. On the other hand, 
the significance of the miracle comes out 


with infinitely greater force, if the change 
is wrought through the. destination of the 
element. That which remained water when 
kept for a ceremonial use, became wine when 
borne in faith to minister to the needs, 
even to the superfluous requirements, of life. 
This view, that the change in the water was 
determined by its destination for use at the 
feast, can be held equally if the water so used 
and limited to that which was used were 
‘drawn’ from the vessels, and not from the 
well.’’ I cannot see that there is much force 
in any one of these reasons. The verb may 
be used as naturally of drawing water from a 
deep jar as from a well. (See Liddell & Scott 
on the word), The word now is as appropri- 
ate if the servants drew from a waterpot to 
carry to the ruler of the feast, asif they drew 
from a well. It naturally points to some 
change in the action of the servants. No 
reason is obvious why water from the stone 
jars might not be changed into wine as fitly 
as water from a well. And how the change 
could be wrought ‘through the destination 
of the element’? does not appear. That it 
was wrought in view of the destination of 
the element, is supposed by the common in- 
terpretation as well as by the one suggested 
by Westcott. Moreover, why were the water- 
pots mentioned at all, if the filling of them 
had nothing to do with the miracle? Mani- 
festly, the Evangelist would have his readers 
understand that the water in the six stone 
vessels was changed into wine. If not, why 
did he state the number and the capacity of 
these vessels? His doing this would surely 
mislead his readers; for they would be certain 
to conclude that the exact account of the 
waterpots and the record that they were 
filled to the brim, had something to do witk 
the miracle. This Evangelist never mentions 
circumstances without a reason for doing it. 
On the whole, then, though it is possible 
that the change occurred after the water 
was drawn from the vessel, it is much more 
probable that the water was changed to wine 
in the jars. 


9, 10. And when the ruler, etc. The 
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that was made wine, and knew not whence it was, 
(but the servants which drew the water knew,) the 
governor of the feast called the bridegroom, 

10 And saith unto him, Every man at the Leg einen 
doth set forth good wine; and when men have wel 
drunk, then that which is worse; but thou hast kept 
the good wine until now. 

11 This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of 
Galilee, 4«and manifested forth his glory; and his dis- 
ciples believed on him. 


of the feast tasted the water 1 now become wine, and 
knew not whence it was (but the servants who had 
drawn the water knew), the ruler of the feast calleth 
10 the bridegroom, and saith unto him, Every man set- 
teth on first the good wine, and when men have 
drunk freely, hen that which is worse: thou hast 
11 kept the good wine until now. This beginning of 
his signs did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and mani- 
fested his glory ; and his disciples believed on him, 


ach. 1: 14,——1 Or, that it had become. 


Revised Version reads as follows: And when 
the ruler of the feast tasted the water now be- 
come wine, and knew not whence it was (but 
the servants who had drawn the water knew), 
the ruler of the feast calleth the bridegroom, 
and saith unto him, Every man setteth on first 
the good wine; and when (men) have drunk 
freely, (then) that which is worse; thou hast 
kept the good wine until now. The word 
translated ruler of the feast signifies, ac- 
cording to Grimm, ‘‘ One whose office it was 
to spread the tables and couches, to arrange 
the courses of the feast, and to taste before 
others the dishes and wines.’’ To him, there- 
fore, the servants were properly directed to 
bear the first cup of water now become wine; 
and for him it was specially natural and suita- 
ble to commend the unusual excellence of the 
wine. This he did, without knowing by 
whom it was provided; and therefore his 
testimony was regarded by the Evangelist 
as conclusive. The expression, when men 
have drunk freely, is part of the ruler’s de- 
scription of a common custom which rested, 
perhaps, on the idea that men somewhat 
affected by the wine they have drunken, are 
less particular, than at first, about the quality 
of what they drink. The ruler’s remark has 
no reference to the actual state of the guests 
before him; it only expresses his surprise and 
pleasure that the good wine had been brought 
in at so late an hour of the feast. 

ll. This beginning of miracles did 
Jesus, etc. Better, This beginning of the 
signs did Jesus, etc. The miracles of Christ 
are designated by four different terms in the 
Gospels, viz.: (1) Works, (épya), because they 
were wrought by Jesus as a part of his Mes- 
sianic service (comp. Matt. 11: 1; John 5: 
20, 86; 7: 8; 10: 38; 14:11 sq.; 15: 24). 
(2) Powers, or effects of power (duvdues), be- 
cause they were wrought by divine power 
(comp. Matt. 11: 20, 23; Mark 6: 2, 5; 9: 89; 
Lake 10: 18; 19: 37). (8) Miracles (répara, 


miracula), because they were events fitted to 
excite the wonder of beholders (comp. Matt. 
24; 24; Mark 13: 22; John 4: 48). (4) Signs, 
(onuéa), because they were indications of 
God’s will, ‘‘revelations of truth through the 
symbolism of outward acts’? (comp. Matt. 
12: 38 sq.; 16:1, 4; Mark 8: 11 sq.; 16: 17, 
20; Luke 11: 16, 29; 23: 8; John 2: 18, 28; 
3: 2; 4: 54; 6:2, 14, and often). The word 
signs is, therefore, in some respects, the most 
important name given to these extraordinary 
deeds of Christ. And the changing of water 
into wine was the beginning of the signs 
which Jesus wrought in revealing his divine 
power and mission. It was one which mani- 
fested his glory, and increased his disciples’ 
faith in him as the Son of God and the King 
of Israel: The evidence for this marvelous 
sign is thus characterized by Kitto: ‘‘ First, 
the vessels used were such as were standing 
by for ordinary purposes, precluding any 
idea of collusion; then they were not wine- 
vessels, but waterpots, so that it could not be 
suggested that there was some sediment of 
wine remaining in them, which gave a flavor 
to the water poured in; . . . then there is the 
intervention of the servants in filling the ves- 
sels; but for which it might have appeared 
... that the wine had come from some un- 
expected quarter; lastly, there is the evidence 
of the... ‘ruler of the feast,’ who, knowing 
nothing of the history of this wine, pro- 
nounced upon it that it is not only real wine, 
but good wine—better than had yet been 
produced in the feast. Nothing can be more 
complete than this evidence.”’ 

Again, this first miracle of Jesus showed 
his sympathy with mankind, and his purpose 
to honor and ennoble all the relations and 
enjoyments of life. Had he been a teacher 
of asceticism, this miracle would have been 
incongruous; but not so when we understand 
the whole purpose of his mission. He came 
to quicken, to exalt, to spiritualize all things, 
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12 After this he went down to Capernaum, he, and 
his mother, and ¢his brethren, and his disciples; and 
they continued there not many days. 


12 After this he went down to Capernaum, he, and 
his mother, and Ais brethren, and his disciples: and 


there they abode not many days. 


a Matt. 12: 46, 


and this miracle was a symbol of his work. 
Two things are worthy of special notice: 
First, that Jesus by this sign honored marriage 
and all the relations of domestic life; and, 
second, that he recognized the propriety of 
doing something for enjoyment as well as 
for sustenance. Hence, a Christian father 
is warranted in seeking for his family more 


12. Visir TO CAPERNAUM. 

12. After this, etc. The first note of time 
here employed is general, but it suggests a 
comparatively brief interval between the wed. 
ding and the going down to Capernaum. 
A few days at most were probably spent in a 
visit to the home in Nazareth; and then the 
Saviour, at the head of his little company of 


SUPPOSED SITE OF CAPERNAUM. 


than the necessaries of life; some of its luxu- 
ries may at times be enjoyed. 

It may also be remarked, that this miracle 
lays no foundation for the papal doctrine of 
transubstantiation. For, according to John, 
the new substance was recognized and identi- 
fied by the senses of men, while, according to 
the papal doctrine, the new substance in the 
eucharist, the real presence, cannot be thus 
known. In the one case, properties and sub- 
stance answer to each other after, as well as 
before, the miracle; in the other they do not. 
In the one case, appearance corresponds with 
reality; in the other case, it does not, but is 
illusory. The Christian fact is, therefore, no 
argument for the papal theory. 


kindred and disciples, went down to Caper- 
naum, with a view to joining a larger com- 
pany, and going up to the passover in Jeru- 
salem. He is said to have gone down to 
Capernaum; and the expression is exact, 
whether his journey was from Nazareth, or 
from Cana of Galilee. The distance from 
Nazareth to the place of destination could 
not have been less than sixteen miles, while 
the distance from Cana may have been some- 
what less. 

The site of Capernaum has not been satis- 
factorily ascertained; but it was certainly on 
the western side of Lake Gennesaret, and as 
far north as the northern side of the plain 
from which the lake took its name. Dr 
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13 «And the Jews’ passover was at hand, and Jesus 
went up to Jerusalsm, 


13 And the passover of the Jews was at hand, and 


a Ex. 12: 14; Deut. 16: 1, 16; ver. 23; ch. 5:1; 11: 55. 


Robinson supposed that it was situated at 
Kahn Minyeh, near the lake, and just on the 
northern border of the plain of Gennesaret, 
while Dr. Thompson believes that it was situ- 
ated at Tell Him, about three miles north of 
Khan Minyeh (comp. Robinson, “ Biblical 
Researches”’ etc., II. 403 sq. 406 sq. ; Merrill, 
‘‘Rast of the Jordan,’’ p. 457; Thompson, 
‘The Land and the Book,’’ I., pp. 542-548; 
Warren, ‘‘ Recovery of Jerusalem,’’ pp. 342 
sq.; Tristram, ‘‘ Land of Israel,’ pp. 428 sq., 
ed. 3), 

In respect to the brethren, or brothers, of 
Jesus, it has been conjectured (1) that they 
were in reality his cousins, the children of a 
sister of Mary, his mother, or of a brother of 
Joseph, his reputed father—an interpretation 
which was first proposed by Jerome, in the 
interest, probably, of the perpetual virginity 
of Mary. (2) That they were children of 
Joseph by a former marriage, and therefore, 
nominally, half brothers of Jesus; an inter- 
pretation which was proposed by Epiphanius, 
also designed to save the perpetual virginity 
of Mary. (8) That they were children of 
Joseph and Mary, younger than Jesus, and 
therefore his brothers, as born of the same 
mother. The question of their relationship 
to Jesus is a difficult one to answer; but the 
reasons for taking the word brothers in its 
most natural sense, as denoting sons of Joseph 
and Mary, seem to outweigh those for any 
other view. This we say: (1) Because the 
word nephews or kindred is never used by 
the sacred writers instead of brothers, to de- 
note the persons referred to, viz.: James, and 
Joseph, and Simon, and Judas (Matt. 13: 55); also 
because sisters are mentioned, without any 
hint that they were more distant relatives. 
(2) Because Luke (2:7) says of Mary, that 
‘she brought forth her first-born son,’”’ when 
she gave birth to Jesus; and this language 
implies that she had other sons, born after the 
birth of Jesus. His brothers seem to have 
gone no farther than Capernaum with Jesus. 

The Evangelist gives no account of what 
Jesusdidin the not many days of his present 
sojourn in Capernaum. This silence may be 
accounted for, if needful, by assuming that 
John took the opportunity of spending a few 


days at his own home, and so was not an eye- 
witness of the Saviour’s ministry. But the 
works of Jesus at this time were probably re- 
ferred to by himself, when he addressed the 
people of Nazareth, on his next visit to that 
place: ‘‘Ye will surely say unto me this 
proverb, Physician, heal thyself: whatsoever 
we have heard doné in Capernaum, do also 
here in thy country.’’ (Luke 4: 23), 

13-25. JoURNEY TO JERUSALEM, AND 
PURIFICATION OF THE TEMPLE. First Pass- 
over in Christ's ministry, April 11, a. D. 27. 

13. And the Jews’ passover was at 
hand. For an account of the Jewish pass- 
over, see Ex. 12: 1-49; Deut. 16: 1-8. That 
it is called the Jews’ passover has been 
supposed to imply the existence of a recog- 
nized ‘‘Christian Passover’’ at the time when 
the Gospel was written (Westcott). But is 
not the expression fairly explained by the 
circumstance that the writer had in mind 
Gentile readers? Or by the fact that he had 
lived so long out of Palestine, and with Gen- 
tile Christians, as to have appropriated their 
manner of referring to the chosen people ?— 
And Jesus went up to Jerusalem. The 
site of Jerusalem was elevated above that of 
most places in Palestine, and therefore it was 
natural to speak of going up to it (comp. 5: 1; 
7: 8,10; 11: 55; 12: 20; Luke 2: 42, sq.). 
Whether the political and religious eminence 
of the city contributed any influence in favor 
of this phraseology, is uncertain. The road 
by which Jesus in all probability went to the 
holy city, is thus described by Merrill: ‘t This 
road crossed the Jordan immediately below 
the Lake of Tiberias, and followed down the 
east side until just below the Jabbok, where 
it recrossed and followed down the west side 
to Jericho. There are, just below the mouth 
of the Jabbok, the remains of an ancient 
bridge which there is reason to believe 
existed in Christ’s time. Along this road the 
Christians fled to Pella, their place of refuge 
during the destruction of Jerusalem; and 
along this road, also, a portion of the army of 
Titus marched, on its way to besiege the 
holy city. So little has been known of this 
region, that the Christian has, no doubt, 
thought of Christ as passing along a lonely 
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14 «And found in the temple those that sold oxen | 14 Jesus went up to Jerusalem. And he found in the 


and sheep and doves, and the changers of money sit- 
ting: 


temple those that sold oxen and sheep and doves, 


@ Matt. 21: 12; Mark 11: 15; Luke 19: 45, 


road when he went from Galilee to Jerusalem 
by this valley route; but there could be no 
greater mistake. In some of the towns that I 
have indicated as existing here, our Saviour 
would pass the night; and as Pella was one of 


Jericho.’ The place derives its hostile char- 
acter from its terrible wildness and desolation. 
If we might conceive of the ocean as being 
suddenly congealed and petrified when its 
waves are tossed mountain high, and dash- 


ROAD FROM JERICHO TO JERUSALEM. 


them, it is pleasant to reflect that the good 
seed sown by him in person, took root and 
brought forth such abundant fruit, that when, 
thirty or more years after his death, the storm 
of war swept over the land, his followers and 
disciples found an asylum in this very 
city.” From Jericho the road passes by a 
steep and wild ascent up to Jerusalem. Of 
the region through which it winds upward, 
Hackett says: ‘‘Hardly a season passes in 
which some luckless wayfarer is not killed or 
tobbed in ‘going down from Jerusalem to 


ing in wild confusion against each other, we 
should then have some idea of the aspect of 
the desert in which the Saviour has placed so 
truthfully the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
The ravines, the almost inaccessible cliffs, the 
caverns, furnish admirable lurking places for 
robbers; they can rush forth unexpectedly 
upon their victims, and escape as soon almost 
beyond the possibility of pursuit”’ (‘‘Illustra- 
tions of Scripture,’’ p. 207). 


14. And found in the temple, etc. The 
word translated temple (iepsv) signifies not 
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15 And when he had made a scourge of small cords, 
hedrove them all out of the temple, and the sheep, 
and the oxen; and poured out the changers’ money, 
and overthrew the tables; 

16 And said unto them that sold doves, Take these 
things hence; make not *my Father’s house a house 
of merchandise. 

17 And his disciples remembered that it was written, 
'The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up. 


15 and the changers of money sitting: and he made a 
spomege of cords, and cast all out of the temple, both 
the sheep and the oxen; and he poured out the 
changers’ money, and overthrew their tables; and 

16 to them that sold the doves he said, Take these 
things hence; make not my Father’s house a house 

17 of merchandise. His disciples remembered that it 
was written, Zeal for thy house shall eat me up. 


a Luke 2: 49... 


-b Ps. 69: 9, 


merely the central edifice, wherein were the 
holy place and the holy of holies, but that 
edifice with all its surrounding courts, includ- 
ing the Court of the Gentiles, in which the 
noisy and irreverent traders were now busy. 
Yet it has been well said by Schaff (in Lange) 
that the traffic here described ‘‘ was no doubt 
justified or excused, as a convenience to for- 
eign Jews for the purchase of sacrificial 
beasts, incense, oil, and the sacred shekel or 
double drachma, in which the temple-tax 
had to be paid’’ (&x.30:13), Men who dese- 
crate holy things are commonly able to offer 
some plausible reason for their course. 


15. And when he had made a scourge 
of small cords, etc. It need not be sup- 
posed that Jesus used the scourge upon any of 
the men, even if he did upon the animals 
which they had brought into the sacred en- 
closure. But there is, strictly speaking, no 
evidence that he used it on the latter. The 
scourge may have been only a sign of the in- 
dignation which glowed with holy fervor in 
the soul of Jesus, and of the punishment 
which was justly deserved by men thus dese- 
crating the temple; while it was the divine 
authority, revealed by his look and bearing, 
which overawed the traders, and the dumb 
beasts as well. For once the second Adam 
took the place of authority over sheep and 
cattle that was given to the first Adam before 
the fall. Instead of and read (as in Kev. 
Ver.) both the sheep and the oxen. And 
poured out, etc. This, too, must have been 
done under the impulse of a commanding in- 
dignation, more divine than human; other- 
wise the strange intruder would surely have 
been interrupted in his work. With what 
surprise and awe must the disciples have 
watched the movements of their Master! 

16. And said unto them that sold doves. 
Literally, that sold the doves—namely, the 
doves that were referred to in the preceding 
verse. Take these things hence 3 because 
they were such as could not be driven out of 


the sacred precincts, but must be carried 
thence. The doves were doubtless kept in 
baskets or cages; and at the command of 
Jesus, their owners bore them reluctantly 
away. Then the Son stood in the court of 
his Father’s house, which had been reclaimed, 
for the time, from the desecrations of avarice, 
and hushed to silence, as became the place of 
prayer. 


The Synoptical Gospels describe a very 
similar expulsion of traders from the temple 
by Jesus a few days before his crucifixion 
(Matt. 21: 12, 13; Mark 11: 15-17; Luke 19: 45-47), Some 
therefore insist that there was but one expul- 
sion, either John or the Synoptists being in 
error as to the time when it occurred. 
Against this view it may, however, be re- 
marked: (1) That the act was one that might 
properly be repeated; (2) That the particu- 
lars differ as much as could be expected if a 
second expulsion took place; (8) That the 
language of Jesus is naturally much severer 
in the second instance than in the first, for 
‘a den of thieves’’ is a worse place than a 
house of merchandise$ and (4) That the 
date of each expulsion is virtually given, sep- 
arating them from each other by almost the 
whole public ministry of Christ. There can 
be no reasonable doubt of the repetition of 
the great lesson taught by Christ so near the 
beginning of his ministry. 

17. And his disciples remembered. 
And does not belong to the true text, ac- 
cording to Tisch, Treg, Westcott and Hort, 
(with 8 BLT X etc.). The zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up. The evidence 
of early manuscripts (§ ABLPT> XrAAT) 
shows that the verb should be in the future 
tense, and the Revised Version expresses 
therefore the sense of the original: The zeal 
of thy house shall eat me up. This passage of 
the Psalms (69:9) came into the minds of 
the disciples as they gazed with astonish- 
ment upon Jesus during this remarkable 
scene. The only deviation from the sense of 
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18 Then answered the Jews and said unto him, 
*What sign shewest thou unto us, seeing that thou 
doest these things? 

19 Jesus answered and said unto them, *Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up. 

20 Then said the Jews, Forty and six years was this 
ply in building, and wilt thou rear it up in three 

ays 


18 The Jews therefore answered and said unto him, 
What sign shewest thou unto us, seeing that thou 
19 doest these things? Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Destro: this ltemple, and in three days I will 
20 raise it up. The Jews therefore said, Forty and six 
years was this }temple in building, and wilt thou 


@ Matt. 12: 38; ch. 6: 30....6 Matt. 26:61; 27: 


40; Mark 14: 58; 15: 29,1 Or, sanctuary. 


the Hebrew passage, is in the sense of the 
verb. Perrowne translates the passage thus: 
‘*Zeal for thine house hath consumed me’’; 
while the Evangelist, regarding the sufferer 
of the Psalm as a type of Christ, and his lan- 
guage as really prophetic, may have used the 
future tense as expressive of its deepest mean- 
ing. Says Perowne: ‘‘Similar expressions 
concerning the prophets will be found, Jer. 6: 
11; 15: 17; 20: 9; 23:9; Ezek. 3: 14. This 
which was true in various imperfect degrees 
of these servants of God, was, in a far higher 
sense, true of the only-begotten Son, who 
could say: ‘I seek not mine own glory.’ 
Hence, when he purged the temple, the disci- 
ples could not help thinking of these words of 
the Psalm as finding their best application in 
him.’’ Lange supposed that “‘here for the 
first time met and struck them the conflict of 
the Spirit of Christ with the spirit of the 
people, the terrible, life-staking earnestness 
in the appearance of Christ, which threatened 
to bring incalculable dangers after it’”’ ; while 
Alford says that the eating up (xarapdyev) 
‘spoken of in that passion Psalm, was the 
marring and wasting of the Saviour’s frame, 
by his zeal for God and God’s church, which 
resulted in the buffeting, the scourging, the 
cross.’’ It is quite possible that the zeal 
spoken of both consumed and imperiled 
the life of its possessor; both devoured his 
strength by its own fervor, and provoked the 
wrath of his enemies. 

18. Then answered the Jews, etc. Bet- 
ter: The Jews answered therefore, etc. By 
the Jews must be understood some of the 
leaders or rulers of the people in religious 
affairs. They were probably displeased by 
his claim of special Sonship to God, involved 
_ in the words, Make not my Father’s house 
a house of merchandise 3 and they plainly 
intimated that his conduct could only be jus- 
tified to their minds by a sign from heaven. 
Moreover, such was their character, that their 
language was a natural result of his act and 
word; hence the connective therefore. The 


word answered is sometimes used by the Evan- 
gelists, when the saying that follows has ref- 
erence to something done, or to something in 
the mind of the person addressed (e. g., Matt. 
11: 26; 17: 4; 28: 5; Mark 10: 51; 12: 35; 
Luke 1: 60; 13: 14). 

19. .. . Destroy this temple. Here the 
word translated temple (vaés, not iepév), re- 
fers to the central building, exclusive of the 
surrounding courts. The destroy (Avcare) is 
neither permissive nor provocative, but either 
prophetic, destroy (as you will), or subjunct- 
ive, if you destroy. I prefer the latter (comp. 
Winer 2. 44, 2; Buttman ¢. 139, p. 227). In 
three days means within that period of time. 
The expression, perhaps because of its enig- 
matical character, was remembered by the 
Jews, and, by a malignant perversion, intro- 
duced as testimony against Jesus: ‘‘This fel- 
low said, I am able to destroy the temple 
of God, and build it in three days.’’ (mau. 
26:61; Mark 14:58), Kor the interpretation, see 
verse 21, below. It is, however, noteworthy 
that the resurrection is here represented by 
Christ as his own work. 

20. Forty and six years, etc. A more 
exact rendering would read: Im forty and 
six years was this temple built; and wilt 
thou in three days raise it up? The em- 
phatic words of the first clause are, forty and 
six years 3 those of the second, thou (uttered 
with a tone of incredulity and perhaps mock- 
ery) and three days. Thus: In forty and 
six years was this temple built; and wilt 
thou, in three days, raise it up? The order of 
the Greek words is very significant. 

‘There can be no doubt that this refers to 
the rebuilding of the temple by Herod; it 
cannot mean the second temple, built after 
the captivity; for this was finished in twenty 
years (B. c. 585 to B. c. 515). Herod, in the 
eighteenth year of his reign (Joseph. ‘‘Ant.”’ 
XV. 11. 1), began to reconstruct the temple 
on a larger and more splendid scale (A. U. 
C. 734). The work was not finished till long 
after his death, till A. U. C. 818. It is in- 
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21 But he spake of the temple of his body. 

22 When therefore he was risen from the dead, *his 
disciples remembered that he had said this unto them; 
and they believed the Scripture, and the word which 
Jesus had said. 


21 raise it up in three days? But he spake of the 

22 1temple of his body. When therefore he was raised 
from the dead, his disciples remembered that he 
spake this; and they believed the scripture, and the 
word which Jesus had said. 


@Col. 2:9; Heb. 8:2; Sol Cor. 3: 16; 6:19; 2 Cor. 6: 16....b Luke 24: 8.——1 Or, sanctuary. 


ferred from Josephus (‘‘Ant.’’ XV. 11. 5-6) 
that it was begun in the month Chisleu, A. U. 
C. 734. And if the passover at which this 
remark was made was that of A. U. C. 780, 
then forty-five years and some months have 
elapsed, which, according to the Jewish mode 
of reckoning (p. 1381), would be spoken of as 
‘forty and six years.’’’ (Smith’s Dict. of the 
Bible, Jesus Christ, p. 1383). 

21. But he spake of the temple of his 
body. As might have been expected, this 
interpretation of Christ's words is pro- 
nounced erroneous by many liberal exposi- 
tors. Even Liicke, who holds the writer of 
this Gospel to have been the Apostle John, 
and who appreciates very highly his work, 
rejects this statement as incorrect; for he is 
unable to believe that Jesus referred to his 
own death at so early a day, and in terms so 
enigmatical. But we have already seen, in 
the cases of Peter and Nathanael (1: 42, 47), 
that Jesus could read the hearts of men with 
marvelous accuracy, and, therefore, it is vain 
to say that he could not have detected in 
these Jews the germs of deadly hatred. In- 
deed, there may have been something in their 
look and tone which foreboded evil, which 
reminded him of the hour when he would be 
‘‘led as a lamb to the slaughter,’ and which 
occasioned his profound but enigmatical 
response. They belonged to a class of men 
to whom no sign was to be given, save the 
sign of the prophet Jonah (Matt. 12: 39, 40), 

Yet the answer of Christ must have ar- 
rested their attention by its very strangeness 
and apparent extravagance; for nothing 
could have seemed to them more absurd than 
the hypothesis of their destroying the temple, 
unless it were the assumption of Jesus that 
he would raise it up in three days. It was 
an answer therefore which would stick in 
their memory; and if it had any occult sense, 
to be revealed by later events, that sense 
might at last be perceived by them and rec- 
ognized by them asasign from heaven. 

Such a sense it had, and such a prophecy it 
was. Foras the temple was God’s house, in 
which he dwelt among the people and mani- 


fested his glory, so was the body of Christ 
God’s house, in which he dwelt and mani- 
fested his glory. The temple on Moriah was, 
in fact, but a symbol or shadow of the true 
temple. For Christ could say, ‘‘I am in 
the Father and the Father in me’? (10:38; 14: 
11), and ‘‘he that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father’’ (14:9), ‘In him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily’? (Col2: 9), 
His reference, therefore, was to the substance 
by means of the shadow. He knew that, by 
and by, they would destroy the substance, 
and thereby bring to an end the shadow also; 
and he purposed to raise up the true temple 
in less than three days from the time of its 
dissolution. 

If it be urged against this interpretation 
that, not Jesus himself, but the Father, raised 
the body of our Lord from the dead, it may 
be answered that we need not suppose that 
Christ intended by this expression to separate 
his own action from the Father’s (comp. 5: 19 
sq.). The Father as well as the Spirit may 
properly be regarded as acting with the Son 
and in behalf of the Son. Their action is in- 
separable (see 10: 18). 

It may be added that the pronoun he 
(éxetvos) is one that tends to separate Jesus 
from the writer, or from some other party. 
In this case, the separation was due to the 
fact that neither John nor the Jews shared 
with Jesus this knowledge of the reference of 
his words. ‘‘St. John seems to look back 
again upon the far distant scene, as inter- 
preted by his later knowledge, and to realize 
how the Master foresaw that which was 
wholly hidden from the disciples.’’—( West- 
cott). i 

22. When therefore he was risen from 
the dead, etc. The deep and prophetic im- 
port of this saying was not understood by the 
disciples of Christ at the time. They did not 
reflect much upon it, or question their Lord 
ag to its meaning. But after his resurrection, 
it was remembered by them, and interpret d 
as John interprets it. Then, too, it increased 
their faith, even as it was recalled in faith. 
A great light was reflected upon it from his 
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23 Now when he wasin Jerusalem at the passover, 
in the feast-day, many believed in his name, when they 
saw the miracles which he did. 

24 But Jesus did not commit himself unto them, be- 
cause he knew all men, 

25 And needed not that any should testify of man; 
for «he knew what was in man. 


23 _ Now when he was in Jerusalem at the passover, 
during the feast, many believed on his name, be- 

24 holding his signs which he did. But Jesus did not 
trust himself unto them, for that he knew all men, 

25 and because he needed not that any should bear 
witness concerning !1man; for he himself knew 
what was in man. 


a1 8am. 16:7; 1 Chron. 28:9; Matt.9:4; Mark 2:8; ch. 6:64; 16:30; Acts 1:24; Rev, 2: 23.—1 Or, aman; for... the man. 


raised body, as he communed with them dur- 
ing forty days. Then also, as never before, 
they believed the Scripture. 

But what is meant by the Scripture? 
Either some part or passage of the Old Tes- 
tament which foreshadowed the death and 
resurrection of the Messiah (Ps. 16:10), or 
the entire Old Testament, regarded as a con- 
nected whole, which was proved to be true 
by the fulfillment of an important part of it. 
The latter is, probably, the Evangelist’s 
thought. 

While Christ was with his disciples in the 
flesh, the latter appear to have been singu- 
larly dull or incredulous when he referred 
to his approaching death and resurrection. 
For many reasons the meaning of the Scrip- 
ture, when it foretold the sufferings of Christ 
and the glory that should follow, was hidden 
from their sight. But when Jesus had been 
crucified and raised from the dead, the mean- 
ing of the Scripture flashed upon their souls 
with surprising clearness. They saw at once 
that the language of Isaiah (ch. 53), and of 
many other prophets, had described both the 
suffering and the triumph of the Messiah— 
the latter being indeed a consequence of the 
former. But they saw the fulfillment of 
Scripture in the former, as well as in the lat- 
ter respect, yet they saw it in neither till they 
saw it in both. Not till Christ had risen 
from the dead, were they able to perceive the 
necessity of his dying at all. And when he 
had risen from the dead, they perceived that 
his resurrection and eternal glory were as 
fully implied in the Old Testament, as were 
his sufferings and death. His disciples, 
ete. According to the best editors and manu- 
scripts, the second clause should read: his 
disciples remembered that he spake this— 
' anto them being no part of the original text. 
The tense also of the Greek verb (écyev) sug= 
gests a repetition or dwelling upon the words 
(comp. 5: 18; 6: 6, 65; 8: 27, 81; 12 33), which 
John distinctly recalls in giving his account 
of the scene. 


23-25. Curist’s MiaHty WorRKs IN JE- 
RUSALEM, AND THEIR EFFECT ON MANY OF 
THE PEOPLE. 

23. Now when he was in Jerusalem, 
etc. Meyer holds that the words in Jeru- 
salem denote place, at the passover, time, 
and in the feast, occupation. Though Jesus 
declined to do any miracle as a sign to the 
Jews who questioned him as to his authority, 
it appears from this verse that he wrought 
several miracles during this passover, in 
Jerusalem. We say ‘‘several,’’ first, because 
the plural miracles, (or signs) is used, and, 
secondly, because the imperfect tense (not did 
but was doing, éroie) suggests continued action 
of that kind. These signs led many to believe 
that Jesus was the promised Christ. But 
their faith was mere belief on the ground of 
evidence, implying no radical change of 
character. It might lead to further inquiry, 
as in the case of Nicodemus, but it was not in 
itself a proof of willingness to serve God by 
forsaking all to follow Jesus. To believe on 
one’s name is to believe on what that name 
represents, whether of character or of office. 

24, 25. But Jesus did not commit him- 
self unto them. The contrast is stronger in 
the original: But Jesus himself; i. e., Jesus 
on his part. The verb which, with the nega- 
tive particle, is translated did not commit, 
i. e., trust, is in the imperfect tense, and, 
therefore, denotes continued action. The 
same is true of the verb knew in verse 25. 
And these verses afford proof, jirst, that 
the Evangelist did not mean to ascribe 
saving faith to the many spoken of in verse 
23; and, secondly, that Christ knew both men 
and man, both the hearts of all men, and the 
inmost nature of man. His knowledge was 
perfect, independent, and, therefore, divine 
(comp. John 1: 48 sq.; 4: 19, 29; 6: 61, 64; 
11: 4, 15; 18: 11; 16, 19; 21: 17); for such 
knowledge points to a divine nature (Ps.1:9; 
139:2; Acts15:8), See also ‘‘ Bib. Sac.’’ 1882, p. 
182. It is however possible that the expres- 
sion all (mdévras) means, in this connection, all 
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CHAPTER III. 


HERE was a man of the Pharisees, named Nico- 
demus, a ruler of the Jews: 

" 2 6The same came to Jesus by night, and said unto 

him, Babel we know that thou art a teacher come from 

God: for 'no man can do these miracles that thou 
doest, except ¢God be with him. 


1 Now there was a man of the Pharisees, named 
2 Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews: the same came 
unto him b night, and said to him, Rabbi, we 
know that thou art a teacher come from God: for 
no man can do these signs that thou doest, except 


ach. 7:50; 19: 39....b ch. 9: 16, 33; Acts 2: 22....¢ Acts 10: 38, 


with whom the Lord had to do—all whom he 
met or attempted to influence. 

The expression, did not commit (or trust?) 
himself unto them, has been supposed to 
mean that he did not associate with them 
confidentially, as he did with his disciples 
(Meyer); orthat he did not frankly announce 
himself to them as the Messiah (Lange); or, 
simply, that he did not hold them to be his 
true disciples, because he knew the weakness 
of their faith (Liicke). Does it not rather 
mean that he did not give them his confi- 
dence as genuine disciples, but kept himself 
aloof from them as persons who could not 
yet be fully trusted in that way, as men who, 
though professing to be friends and believers, 
might, at any moment, become foes? 


Ch. 3: 1-21. CuHrist’s CoNVERSATION 
witH NICODEMUS. 

1. There was a man of the Pharisees, 
named Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews. 
The Evangelist now describes a remarkable 
interview which Jesus had with a believer of 
the class just mentioned (2:23). This believer 
was a Pharisee, and the Pharisees were dis- 
tinguished for their orthodox creed and 
punctilious observance of the Jewish ritual. 
Paul speaks of them as ‘‘ the straitest sect of 
our religion’? (Acts 26:5, Rev. Ver.), and Christ 
frequently denounces their sanctimonious hy- 
pocrisy. Yet many of them were, no doubt, 
earnest and sincere, as well as scrupulous. 
Saul of Tarsus was such a man before his 
conversion. And Nicodemus, though timid, 
was probably another. 

He was, moreover, a ruler of the Jews, 
and ‘‘the teacher of Israel’’ (ver. 10, Rev. Ver.) ; 
and, as the former title ‘‘is given in some pas- 
sages (John 7:26; Acts 3: 17, ete.), to members of the 
Sanhedrin, it has been inferred that he was a 
member of that body. He was, probably, 
also a scribe or teacher of the law (John3: 10) ; 
and hence belonged to that branch of the 
council which represented the learned class 


of the nation’’ (Hackett). The name Nico- 
demus was current among the Greeks, as well 
as among the Jews. 

Meyer remarks very justly, that there is no 
objection to supposing that the disciples, and 
especially John, were present at this conver- 
sation. For it was not from fear of the disci- 
ples, but from fear of the Jews, that he came 
to Jesus by night; and the vivid and consist- 


‘ent characterization of the interview favors 


the idea that the Evangelist was present. If 
not, he probably received an account of it 
from the Lord. 


2. The same came to Jesus (rather, unto 
him) by night. Various conjectures have 
been offered as to the reason which led Nico- 
demus to visit Jesus by night, rather than by 
day. His engagements during the day may 
have left him no time for such a visit, so that 
he must make it by night, or not at all. The 
nature of Christ’s ministry at this time may 
have rendered a quiet conversation, such as 
Nicodemus sought, impossible by day, and, 
therefore, he was constrained to come at 
night. But when we bear in mind the con- 
nection of Nicodemus with the chief council 
of the Jews, the spirit which animated that 
council in its subsequent dealings with Christ 
and his disciples, and the caution which ap- 
pears in the later acts of Nicodemus, it seems 
just to suppose that he was influenced by fear 
of the Jews, to select the night for his inter- 
view with Christ (see Edersheim I. p. 881 sq. ; 
Weiss ‘‘ Leben Jesu,’’ I, 400 sq). Convinced 
that Jesus was at least a prophet, and sus- 
pecting that he might be the Messiah, he had 
not ‘‘the courage of his convictions,”’ but was 
influenced by fear of God and fear of man at 
the same time—a not unfrequent state of 
mind. For many persons strive to serve both 
God and self in the same act. Yet, in reality, 
they consent to serve God only so far as may 
be consistent, in their view, with a supreme 
regard to self. Rabbi, we know that thou 
art a teacher come from God: for no 
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3 Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, «Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God, 

4 Nicodemus saith unto him, How can a man be 
born when he is old? can he enter the second time 
into his mother’s womb, and be born? 


3 God be with him. Jesus answered and said unto 
him, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man 
be born ! anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God. 

4 Nicodemus saith unto him, How can a man be born 
when he is old? can he enter a second time into his 


@ch.1:18; Gal. 6:15; Tit.$: 5; James1: 18; 1 Pet, 1: 23; 1 JShn 3: 9.——1 Or, from above. 


man can do these miracles (signs) that 
thou doest, except God be with him. 
‘This language of Nicodemus appears to ex- 
press very exactly the extent of his faith in 
~ Jesus. For (1) he addresses Jesus as Rabbi, 
and this, in the circumstances, was a recogni- 
tion of his right to be heard as a religious 
teacher; (2) joining others with himself, he 
declares that they knew Jesus to be One who 
had come from God as a teacher; and (8) 
he specifies the source of their knowledge on 
this point, viz., the signs which Jesus was 
working; for these signs were such as showed 
the presence of God with him who wrought 
them It will be observed that he empha- 
sizes the divine mission of Jesus, that he was 
certainly a prophet; for this is the force of 
the Greek words in their order: ‘‘from God, 
hast thou come, a teacher.’’ 

3... Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
Except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God. This answer 
seems abrupt, but it is unnecessary to suppose 
the omission of any connecting thought. 
For Jesus, being recognized as a teacher from 
God, and reading for himself at a glance the 
character of Nicodemus, as well as the ques- 
tion that was in his heart, viz.: ‘‘ What must 
a man do in order to enter the Messiah’s 
kingdom?’’ (Meyer), does not wait for this 
question to be put in words, but declares at 
once that a new birth, a new life, is indispen- 
sable, in order to any real knowledge of the 
kingdom of God. ‘No one,’’ he says, 
‘“‘whether Jew or Gentile, can grow up, or 
glide over, from nature into grace; every one 
must begin his life altogether anew, in order 
te share in my kingdom.” 

Many interpreters insist on the primary 
sense of the word translated again (dvw%ev), 
That sense is local, ‘‘from above,’ and is the 
prevailing meaning of the word. (See John 
8: 381; 19: 11; James1:17; 3:15). It also 
agrees with the teaching of this Evangelist 
(John 1:18; 1 John 2:29; $:9; 4:1; 6:1; 4, 18), But the 
word has also a temporal sense, ‘‘ from the 
first’? (Luke1:3; acts26:5), And, derived from 


— 


this, it has a meaning suggested by the answer 
of Nicodemus, viz., ‘‘anew,’’ or ‘‘afresn.’’ 
(See Gal. 4: 9; Wisdom of Sirach 19: 6). 
Against the first sense, ‘from above,’’ Godet 
remarks: If it (dvwSev) ‘‘ had this signification, 
the emphasis would certainly fall on this 
word, since Jesus would have in view the 
antithesis between terrestrial birth and birth 
from above. And, in this case, the adverb 
would have preceded the verb. Placed after 
the verb, it merely reinforces the idea of 
birth; and with this agrees the meaning 
‘anew.’ In Gal. 4:9 this word, with the 
addition of ‘‘again”’ (wéAw), is taken in the 
same sense. The bondage into which the Ga- 
latians replunge themselves, is described by 
the word ‘‘again,’’ as the second (numeri- 
cally), and by ‘‘anew’’ or ‘‘afresh,’’ as the 
moral reproduction of the ‘' first.” 

By the kingdom of God is meant the 
kingdom of Christ, which embraces all who 
truly believe in him, and are therefore obe- 
dient to his commands. And the commands 
of Christ have respect, first, to the inward 
life of faith, love, joy, hope; and, secondly, 
to the outward life, which manifests and 
strengthens the inward. The reign of Christ 
begins, no doubt, in the soul; but by his com- 
mand it passes at once into ritual and practi- 
cal expression, and the blessed order of church 
life. It is first invisible, personal, and then 
social, corporate. The ritual and order of 
his kingdom were not fully declared in his 
early ministry ; but they were to be observed 
as soon as they were made known. 

To see the kingdom of God (comp. Mark, 
9:1; Luke 2: 26, 30), isto perceive and ap- 
preciate its character; and to appreciate its 
character, one needs to enter into it with the 
whole heart (ver.5), We do not therefore find 
any important difference between the two ex- 
pressions used by Christ. 


4.... Howcan a man be born when 
he is old? etc. The precise meaning of this 
reply is doubtful. It may be that Nicode- 
mus understood the words of Jesus correctly 
(comp. Jer. 81: 88; Ezek. 11: 19, 20; 36: 26); 
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5 Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say unto thee,{ 5 mother’s womb, and be born? Jesus answered, 


«Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 


Verily, verily, [ say unto thee, Except a man be 
born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into 


a Mark 16: 16; Acts 2: 38. 


for the metaphor of a new birth appears to 
have been used by the Rabbins to describe 
the religious change in a Gentile who became 
a proselyte to the Jewish faith; and the im- 
port of baptism, as administered by John, 
implied the same view of repentance, namely, 
that it was a burial of the old life, and en- 
trance upon a new life. But, if he under- 
stood these words, he doubtless felt them to 
be ‘‘a hard saying’’ when applied to orthodox 
Jews, and especially when applied to good 
men of advanced age, whose habits of think- 
ing, of feeling, and of action have been long 
fixed. So radical a change, so utter a renun- 
ciation of the old and appropriation of the 
new in religious life, may have seemed to 
him as difficult a matter as for one to enter a 
second time into his mother’s womb and be 
born. Yet there is perhaps a touch of irony 
and exaggeration in the latter question, which 
was certainly meant to suggest the impossi- 
bility of the change demanded by Christ. 
But whether we can ascertain the precise 
thought of Nicodemus in this response or not 
is of comparatively little consequence, since 
it is not noticed in the further teaching of 
Jesus, and therefore our interpretation of the 
Saviour’s language does not depend upon our 
knowing the purport of the Pharisee’s reply 
to his first declaration. 

5... . Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
Except a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the king= 
dom of God, Jesus makes no reply to the 
words of Nicodemus, unless it be by re-as- 
serting, in the most impressive language, the 
necessity of another birth or generation for 
every man who would enter the kingdom of 
God, and by describing this new birth as one 
that is of water, and of the Spirit. But 
this description, though brief, includes a pe- 
culiar expression. Had it simply character- 
ized the new birth as one of (or from) the 
Spirit, the interpretation would have been 
comparatively obvious; the reference to a 
change of character, purpose, and life, effected 
by the Spirit of God working in the soul, 
would have been clear and forcible. But it 
ebaracterizes the new birth as one from water 


and Spirit, as if it had both a ritual origin 
and a spiritual, an outward side and an in- 
ward, a visible expression and an invisible 
reality. This at least is one explanation of 
the words. 

According to this view, Nicodemus prob- 
ably came to Jesus by night, because he was 
subject to the fear of man. Half-persuaded 
that Jesus was the promised Messiah, and 
half-inclined to become his disciple, the fear 
of man made him seek to be so in secret. 
With the Pharisees generally (see Luke 
7: 80) he had rejected the baptism of John, 
who did no miracle (John10:41); and now, 
though looking wistfully toward Jesus, who 
was working miracles that must be ascribed 
to the presence and power of God, he was in- 
wardly resolved not to break with the Phari- 
sees by submitting to baptism, and thus openly 
professing his allegiance to Christ. With this 
view of his character and state of mind, Jesus 
might tell the prudent Pharisee now before 
him, that no one could be a member of the 
Messiah’s kingdom without entering it in the 
prescribed way, without submitting to the 
rite which had been appointed to symbolize 
and declare the spiritual change involved in 
becoming a Christian. And surely it would 
be natural for Jesus, when speaking of birth 
from Spirit, to call the rite, which symbolizes 
this, birth from water. One stands at the 
beginning of the inward life, and the other at 
the beginning of the corresponding outward 
life. And therefore Jesus could say, with the 
utmost propriety: ‘‘ You must confess me 
openly in the prescribed way—which you are 
unwilling to do—and you must also be the 
subject of a great spiritual change, which is 
represented by that confession, or you cannot 
enter my kingdom.’’ For the order of ex- 
pression, which is rhetorical rather than logi- 
cal, compare Rom. 10: 9: ‘‘If thou shalt con- 
fess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
shalt believe in thy heart that God raiséd 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.’’ 

But another interpretation is sometimes 
given to the words from water (é tSaros), viz., 
that they denote ‘‘a pure source of a new 
spiritual life in man,’’ while the next words, 
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6 That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit. 
7 Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born 


again. 

8¢The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth; so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.’ 
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6 the kingdom of God, That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh ; and that which is born of the Spirit is 
7 spirit. Marvel not that I said untothee, Ye must be 
8 born !anew. *The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the voice thereof, but knowest not 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every 


@ Ecol, 11:6; 1 Cor. 2: 11.——1 Or, from above....2 Or, The Spirit breatheth. 


Srom Spirit (é& . . . mvetmaros), ‘mention in 
plain language the author of this new birth.” 
—(Ripley.) In other words, ‘ water is a fig- 
urative term for the purifying power of the 
Spirit’’ (comp. 1: 13). But this interpretation 
was probably suggested by a strong re-action 
of the mind against the error of baptismal 
regeneration, and it seems to have much less 
in its favor than the one first given. Yet it 
must be conceded that the use of the words 
from water, instead of from baptism, renders 
this a possible interpretation. 

The word spirit should perhaps be written 
without the article in English as well as in 
Greek, in order that it may denote in the 
simplest way the kind of source from which 
the new birth springs, though it is perfectly 
evident that no spirit save the divine could be 
thought of as that source. (See ver. 6-8.) 
Weiss holds that ‘‘the omission of the article 
before ‘water’ and ‘spirit’ shows that water 
and spirit are contemplated generically ; . 
that the two factors are simply co-ordinated, 
the water being thought of as, by its nature, 
a purifying factor, and the spirit as an effi- 
cient principle of new life; while the essen- 
tial doctrine is that, without a putting off of 
the old, sinful nature, and the generation of 
a wholly new nature from a powerful new 
principle, the birth intended in verse 8 is not 
realized.”’ For a further discussion of this 
passage, and of others that are sometimes sup- 
posed to teach the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation, see Appendix. 

6. That which is (or, has béen) born of 
the flesh is flesh, and that which is (has 
been) born of the Spirit is spirit, In these 
words Jesus assumes that the kingdom of 
God is primarily spiritual, consisting of 
‘righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost’? (Rom.14:17), Hence, that which 
is carnal cannot enter it. But those who 
have been begotten and born of sinful men, 
resemble their parents in character—they are 
carnal, sinful. 
one to be a member of a spiritual kingdom. 


Accordingly, the word flesh seems to be used 
here in the same sense as in Gen. 6: 3, and in 
many passages of Paul; and, if so, the new 
birth is here represented as being, at once, a 
cleansing and acreation. It raises one from 
a life of unbelief and condemnation, into a 
life of faith and justification. It translates 
one from a kingdom of darkness into a king- 
dom of light. It makes one who is an enemy 
of God his friend and his child. And this 
change is wrought by the Holy Spirit. This 
delight in God and communion with him, 
which may be called the only true life of the 
soul, must be ascribed to the grace of God as 
its fountain. For this reason the change is 
wonderful, and, at the same time, credible; a 
change beyond the power of man, and wor- 
thy of the nature of God. 

7. Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye 
must be born again. The pronoun ye is 
emphatic; and the reference of the assertion 
to Nicodemus and his friends is, thereby, 
strongly affirmed, while its application to 
Jesus is, perhaps, virtually denied. In truth, 
he alone of all the sons of men, was boly 
and well pleasing to God, from the first mo- 
ment of his earthly existence to the last. 
And his generation was supernatural. ‘The 
Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee! 
Therefore, also, that holy thing (child) which 
shall be born of thee, shall be called the Son 
of God’? (Luke 1: 35), 

8. The wind bloweth where it listeth 
(or, will), etc. The independence, the mys- 
teriousness, and the power of the wind, are 
here used by the Saviour to illustrate the 
secret and mighty agency of the Holy Spirit 
in regeneration. But the carrying out of the 
simile in the last clause is disappointing. 
For the reader naturally expects the compari- 
son to be finished by a direct reference to the 
Spirit. As the wind acts, the Spirit acts— 
secretly, mightily, unaccountably; in the one 


Natural birth does not qualify | case apparently, and in the other case really, 


selfmoved, Instead of this expected appli- 
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9 Nicodemus answered and said unto him, ¢ How can 
these things be? 

10 Jesus answered and said unto him, Art thou a 
master of Israel, and knowest not these things? 


JOHN. 
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9 one that is born of the Spirit. Nicodemus answered 
10 and said unto him, Howcan these things be? Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Art thou the teacher 
of Israel, and understandest not these things? 


11 ¢ Verily, pipet I say unto thee, We speak that we | 11 Verily, verily, I say unto thee, We speak that we do 


do know, and testify that we have seen; and “ye re- 
ceive not our witness, 


know, and bear witness of that we have seen; and 


ach. 6: 52, 60....b Matt, 11: 27; ch. 1:18; 7:16; 8:28; 12: 49; 14: 24....¢ wer. 82. 


cation of the figure, we have a reference to 
him who experiences this mysterious influ- 
ence of the Spirit. But the difficulty is 
merely formal. For, either the second mem- 
ber of the comparison is a popular, but 
slightly ungrammatical substitute for the 
expression: ‘“‘So is it with every one that 
has been born of the Spirit’’; or else the 
experience of one who perceives the effect of 
the wind in nature, is compared with the ex- 
perience of one who feels the effect of the 
Spirit acting on his soul, thus: ‘‘As thou 
hearest the sound of the free, mysterious 
wind, knowing only its effect and not its 
source or end, so is every one that has been 
born of the Spirit, conscious of the Spirit’s 
action by its effects, though the Spirit comes 
and goes mysteriously, and as he will.’ 
“The night is quiet around you, not a sound 
of bending branch or rustling leaf comes 
from the neighboring wood; but now the air 
is stirred as by an invisible hand; the sigh 
of the night-breeze comes through the bend- 
ing branches and nestling leaves; you hear 
the sound; but who can take you to that 
breeze’s birth-place, and show you where and 
how it was begotten; who can carry you to 
its place of sepulchre, and show you where 
and how it died?’’—(Hanna.) Chadwick 
supposes that the action of the new-born soul 
is here compared with that of the wind. 
“The mysterious movements of the wind, 
heard but not comprehended, are like the 
man born of the Spirit, who is, therefore, not 
indeed lawless, but obedient to finer and 
more subtle laws, which a natural man can- 
not understand, even when their effects are 
palpable.’’? But this view is foreign to the 
context, and must therefore be rejected. 

10. ... Art thou a master (rather, the 
teacher) of Israel, and knowest not these 
things? Namely, that these things are so, 
are realities in the moral government of God? 
There was much in the Old Testament which 
ought to have led a true Israelite to believe 
in the power of God’s Spirit to renew the 


hearts of men, and much which ought to 
have led a teacher of religion to expect a 
wonderful increase of spiritual power at the 
coming of Christ. - The definite article before 
teacher has perplexed many interpreters, 
since there is no evidence that Nicodemus 
was pre-eminently the teacher of Israel at 
this time. But he was probably a learned 
and prudent man, well known as a teacher of 
the law; and Winer is, perhaps, correct in 
supposing that the article is here employed in 
a rhetorical way, to contrast the teacher with 
the doubter, the instructor of God’s people 
with the man who knows nothing of the new 
birth and of the life in God. Compare such 
an expression as this: ‘‘Are you the theo- 
logical professor, and cannot understand this 
passage?’’? Also Luke 18: 18. 

1l. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, We 
speak that we do know, and testify that 
we have seen. By these words Jesus as- 
sures Nicodemus, in the most solemn manner, 
that his knowledge of what he is teaching is 
certain and direct, that his word is equivalent 
to that of an eye-witness, and can only be 
doubted by doubting his integrity. At the 
same time he charges the Pharisee before 
him, and, without doubt, the large body of 
men with which Nicodemus was associated, 
with not receiving his testimony. 

But what distinguished this part of Christ’s 
answer from that which follows, and from his 
well-nigh uniform manner, is the use of the 
pronoun We, instead of ‘‘I.’’ Is it possible 
to account for this deviation from his usual 
style? Some believe that he associates with 
himself, by means of this exceptional we, 
John the Baptist, who is represented in this 
Gospel as distinctively a ‘‘ witness of the 
light’’ (1:1), both because he was divinely 
inspired to announce the great characteristic 
of the Messiah’s reign, to wit, baptism in the 
Spirit, which presupposes regeneration, and 
because he saw the descending dove, and 
heard the voice from heaven by which the 
Messiah was pointed out to him. For thus 
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12 If I have told 
not, how shall ye 
things? 

13 And ¢no man hath ascended up to heaven, but he 
that came down from heaven, even the Son of man 
which is in heaven. 


lieve, if I tell you of heavenly 


han earthly things, and ye believe | 12 ye receive not our witness. If I told you earthl 


things, and. ye believe not, how shall ye believe, if 
13 tell you heavenly things? And no man hath as- 

cended into heaven, but he that descended out ol 

heaven, even the Son of man ! who is in heaven. 


@ Prov. 30: 4; ch. 6: 33, 38, 51, 62; 16:28; Asts2: 34; 1 Cor. 15: 47; Eph. 4: 9, 10.——1 Many anolent authorities omit, who is in heaven. 


far, it is said, Jesus has been speaking with 
Nicodemus of the work of the Spirit, having 
made, at most, but a single reference to bap- 
tism, which is a rite associated with, and 
representative of, the work of the Spirit in 
regeneration. This view would seem to be 
very reasonable, if we knew that Nicodemus 
himself had rejected the baptism and testi- 
mony of John—which is certainly probable— 
and if we knew that Jesus had referred (how- 
ever indicated) to this fact in speaking of the 
necessity of birth from water and Spirit (ver. 5.) 

Weiss remarks that ‘‘ Jesus joins himself 
with those sent from God ... whose word 
must be received in faith, if any would come 
to the same experience; but, in the historical 
situation, the only one besides himself, was 
John the Baptist; who, by his preaching of 
the baptism of water, and of the baptism of 
the Spirit through the Messiah (1:33), had 
already pointed men to the necessity of a 
new birth from water and Spirit, even as he 
himself was doing. 

But if this explanation is rejected, Christ’s 
use of the plural must be understood as either 
rhetorical (Meyer), or proverbial (Alford), the 
reference being strictly and only to himself; 
for it can hardly be supposed that any of his 
attendant disciples were already associated 
with him as able to testify of the things to 
which he refers. But the former view, viz., 
that in this instance he associates the testimony 
of John the Baptist with his own: We, (2. ¢., 
I myself and John the Baptist whom you 
have rejected), speak that we do know, and 
testify that we have seen, need not be re- 
jected. The pronoun ye in the last clause, re- 
fers to Nicodemus and those whom he repre- 
sented. Neither he nor they would give full 
credence to the words of Jesus or of his 
harbinger; for these words were inconsistent 
with their deeply-rooted prejudices. 

12. If I have told you (the) earthly 
things and ye believe not, how shall 
ye believe if I tell you of (the) heavenly 
things? By the earthly things Jesus means 
the things of which he has been speaking, 
and, especially, the regenerating work of the 
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Spirit; for this, however secret and powerful, 
is experienced by men here on earth, and 
may be known in its effects with a reason- 
able degree of certainty. There were many 
in Israel who had already entered upon the 
new life of repentance toward God, and faith 
in the Lord Jesus, and who could testify of 
a new peace and joy mysteriously originated 
in their souls. On the other hand, by the 
heavenly things, he means those which 
they could only know by his testimony—the 
counsels of eternal love which were finding 
their accomplishment in the incarnation of 
the Son of God, in his atoning death, and 
in the glory of his spiritual reign. Of these, 
he proceeds to speak in the remainder of his 
conversation with Nicodemus. The article 
before earthly things and also before heav= 
enly things, limits the things in question to 
those of the Messiah’s kingdom. 

13. And no man hath ascended up to 
heaven, but he that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of man which is 
in heaven. If this difficult verse be inter- 
preted strictly according to the context, Jesus 
appears to teach: 1. That no person on earth 
has ascended into heaven and had direct 
knowledge of the mind and action of God, 
to whom ‘‘the heavenly things’’ just men- 
tioned belong as their first cause. But this 
denial has no respect to the state of departed 
spirits, who have gone from this life not to 
return. 2. That he himself who came down 
from heaven at his incarnation, has thus as- 
cended into heaven, and can therefore testify 
of ‘‘the heavenly things,’’ the counsels of the 
Father as to the redemption of men. Even 
since the incarnation, his intercourse with 
the Father has been direct, his access to 
heaven unimpeded (comp. notes on 1: 5; B: 
19sq.). 3. That the Son of man, though now 
on earth, is at the same time in heaven—an 
assertion which implies, without doubt, the 
ubiquity of the Incarnate Word, and refutes 
the opinion of those who insist that he did 
not have the use of his divine attributes, 
while he was in the flesh. 

To this natural interpretation of his lan- 
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14 «And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- | 14 And as Moses lifted u 


ness, even so ’must the Son of man be lifted up: 
15 That whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but «have eternal life. 


the serpent in the wilder- 
15 ness, even so must the Son of man be li up: that 
whosoever ! believeth may in him have eternal life. 


a Num. 21: 9....b ch. 8: 28; 12: 32....¢ ver. 36; ch. 6: 47.——1 Or, believeth in him may have. 


guage, there seems to be no conclusive ob- 
jection. Thus understood, it was, indeed, 
wonderful language to be uttered to a cau- 
tious Pharisee; but it may have been adapted 
to fill his mind with wholesome awe as, in the 
night, he listened to it, falling with a mysteri- 
ous solemnity from the lips of Jesus. Who 
knows the character and feeling of Nico- 
demus at this time well enough to say that 
auch discourse would have been less impres- 
sive or less useful than any other? 

The only interpretation, besides the above, 
which deserves attention is this: that Jesus, 
instead of saying, No one hath been in heaven, 
etc,, says, No one hath ascended up to heaven, 
etc., because in case of every other person 
but himself, being in heaven must depend 
on ascending into heaven. Hence, the word 
save or ‘‘except’’ («i uy), refers to the idea of 
being in heaven, as implied in that of ascend- 
ing into heaven. This is Meyer’s view. ! 

14, 15. And as Moses lifted up the ser= 
pent in the wilderness, etc. According to 
Num. 21: 6-8, when many of the Israelites 
had been bitten by venomous serpents, Moses, 
at the command of God, made a serpent of 
brass, and put it on a pole, that any one who 
had been bitten might look upon the serpent 
and live. In no other way could the deadly 
operation of the poison be overcome and life 
be saved. Jesus now uses this remarkable 
narrative to illustrate the necessity of his own 
death, and the certainty of eternal life to 


those who should believe. He affirms that, 
according to the merciful plan of God, he 
himself, the Son of man, must be lifted up on 
the cross for the salvation of all who will trust 
in him. It is perfectly evident that he now 
refers to his death for sinners; and hence that, 
in the beginning of his ministry, the mystery 
of his sacrificial death was distinctly present 
to his mind. He felt himself to be the Lamb 
of God, and foresaw his pathway through 
suffering to glory. And surely he who was 
at home in the plans of heaven might be ex- 
pected to speak, with even greater clearness 
than John the Baptist, of his atoning death; 
and it is evident that in this quiet hour he 
did thus speak to the ‘‘ruler of the Jews,’’ 
who came to him for light. The words of 
the common text, should not perish, but, 
should be omitted, because they are probably 
an interpolation, which was first made acci- 
dentally by some copyist whose eye fell on 
the next verse. The highest authorities omit. 
It will be observed that, besides omitting the 
words, should not perish, in verse 15, the 
Rev. Ver. connects in him with may have 
eternal life, rather than with believeth. The 
Greek admits of either construction. When 
the text is carefully studied, the construction 
of the revisers appears preferable to the other. 

According to Erasmus, and many interpret- 
ers since his day (e. g., Westcott, Milligan 
and Moulton in Schafi’s ‘ Popular Commen- 
tary,’”’ ete.), the coriversation of Jesus with 


1The closing words, which is in heaven, are 
psmitted by N BL Tb, 33, Memphitic (best codices, ac- 
cording to Hort), Athiopic. There is no known pa- 
<ristic quotation of ver. 13 and 14 together. Several 
Fathers, Cyril of Alexandria many times, quote ver. 
13 without including these closing words; but we can- 
aot be sure they did not have them in their copies. 
There is a superficial appearance of contradiction be- 
tween the clauses he that came down from 
heaven and he which is im heaven. That 
this was felt is shown by the fact that it omits he 
which is, leaving simply, the Son of man in 
heaven, and two cursives make it, “he that is from 
heaven,” answering to he that came down from 
heaven. Now this superficial difficulty will account 
for the omission of the words in the above-mentioned 
MSS. and versions and also for their omission by cer- 


tain Fathers in citing the passages. Chap, 1:18 hasa 
somewhat similar expression, but not presenting the 
same difficulty. On the other hand, no reason occurs 
to the mind for the insertion of the words in nearly all 
the early versions, as well as in most MSS, and many 
Fathers, if they were not originally present. Hort 
thinks “they may have been inserted to correct any 
misunderstanding arising out of the position of ‘has 
ascended,’ as coming before ‘descended;’” but this 
would be correcting a slight difficulty by introducing 
one apparently more serious. The words may there- 
fore be confidently retained, and they occasion no real 
difficulty to one who takes thoughtful and Scriptural — 
views of the Incarnation and of heaven. If attested 
only by N L, Memphitic, Ethiopic, the omission would 
be readily regarded by Hort as an “Alexandrian ” 
correction.—B. 
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16 ¢For God so loved the world, that he gave his | 16 


only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not ye but have everlasting life. 
17 * For sent not his Son into the world to 


For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
17 should not perish, but have eternal life. For God 
sent not the Son into the world to judge the world, 


@ Hom, 5:8; 1 John 4: 9....6 Luke 9: 56; ch. 5: 45; 8:15; 12:47; 1 John4: 14, 


Nicodemus ends with the fifteenth verse, and 
the words that follow, to the twenty-first 
verse, belong to the Evangelist only. In 
favor of this view it is urged (1) that the word 
translated only begotten is never elsewhere 
applied by Christ to himself as the Son of 
God, while it is a characteristic expression of 
John. There is considerable weight in this 
argument, especially when we bear in mind 
how early in Christ’s ministry this interview 
with Nicodemus took place, and how habit- 
ually Jesus called himself the Son of man, 
avoiding in the first months of his ministry 
any direct assertion of his Sonship to God. 
But, on the other hand, it may be said that, 
apart from these verses (16-21), the authorship 
of which is in question, John applies this 
epithet to Christ only three times (1: 1418; 
1John 4:9), and it may be asked: May not 
Jesus have used it twice and John thrice, 
rather than John five times? Is it not more 
reasonable to suppose that John borrowed 
this word from the lips of Jesus, than to sup- 
pose that he first applied it to the Son of God? 
(2) That there is no reference in what follows 
to Nicodemus. But may it not be fairly as- 
sumed that Nicodemus was now a deeply in- 
terested listener, while Jesus continued for a 
short time to lay before his mind, in words of 
heavenly wisdom, the origin and nature of 
his kingdom? Other arguments for the Eras- 
mian theory are, that believed in the name of 
(v.18) is an expression used by the Evangelist 
(e. g., 1: 12; 2:23; 1 John 5: 13), but not 
elsewhere by Jesus; that such an addition 
finds a parallel in 1: 16-18, and probably in 
. 8: 81-86, and almost certainly in 12: 37-41; 
and that the past tense of the verbs in verse 
19 agree with those in 1: 11, 12, and with the 
position of the Evangelist better than with 
that of Jesus when conversing with Nico- 
demus. It must be granted, we think, that 
these arguments are weighty, though they do 
not seem to be wholly decisive. 
In favor of regarding the following to verse 
21 as the words of Jesus, may be urged two 
circumstances: (1) That the Evangelist has 
given the reader no hint of passing from the 


words of Jesus to his own words at this point; 
and (2) that he has made no reference in this 
place to a close of the Lord’s interview with 
Nicodemus, while he has used in verse 22 an 
expression which implies that close. Yet, on 
the whole, the more one studies the Fourth 
Gospel the more probable will it seem to him 
that these five verses (16-21) give the testimony 
of John, rather than the very words of Christ. 

16. For God so loved the world, etc. 
This verse has been called an epitome of the 
whole gospel, and no single statement of the 
New Testament is better entitled to this 
designation. (1) It goes back of the whole 
work of redemption, and reveals the motive 
in which that work had its origin. (2) It de- 
scribes that motive as love or good-will, not 
merely to the chosen people, or to the elect 
from every nation, but to all mankind; for 
this is the only tenable meaning of the world, 
as here used. (8) It pronounces the gift of 
Christ, with the work implied in that gift, a 
sufficient reason for the salvation of every 
man who will believe in him. And (4) it 
presents that salvation to the mind as eternal 
life, or, in other words, a blessed state of 
being begun on earth and continued forever. 
On the other hand, it may be said to imply 
(a) that, without the work of Christ, men 
could not have had eternal life, and (6) that, 
without faith in him, they cannot now have 
eternal life, although he has been lifted up on 
the cross. The adverb so means, with so 
great a love, and the verb gave has respect 
to all the humiliation and suffering which he 
endured for men, and which culminated on 
Calvary. (See Rom. 8: 82.) 

17. For God sent not his Son into the 
world to condemn the world, etc. The 
word translated condemn, literally signifies 
to judge; but generally, in this Gospel, with 
an implication that the decision is unfavor- 
able. Hence it is not improperly rendered 
condemn. The Jews are said to have ex- 
pected a Messiah who should judge and pun- 
ish the Gentile world, and the language here 
used may be directed against this error. But 
it can hardly be supposed that this was the 
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condemn the world; but that the world through him 
might be saved. 

18 He that believeth on him is not condemned: but 
he that believeth not is condemned already, because he 
hath not believed in the name of the only begotten 
Son of God. 

19 And this is the condemnation, >that light is come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil. 

20 For ¢every one that doeth evil hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be 
reproved, 


aoh, 5:24; 6: 40, 47; 20: 31....bch. 1:4, 9, 10, 11; 8: 


principal reason for these words. They have 
a larger scope. They apply to all men—Jews 
as well as Gentiles. In so far as men are con- 
cerned, the object of the Father in sending 
the Son was to furnish them the means of 
salvation. They were already judged and 
condemned as sinners; but the Father had 
purposes of mercy, and sent his Son to open 
a way of escape to those under condemnation. 
Yet it was a provision which recognized the 
moral agency of man. The sending of the 
Son did not, in and of itself, save the world; 
but it was necessary, in order that the world 
might be saved, if it would, These two verses 
(16and17) give the motive and purpose of the 
incarnation. The result of it is next pointed 
out. 

18. He that believeth on him is not 
condemned: but he that believeth not 
is condemned already, because he hath 
not believed in the name of the only be= 
gotten Son of God. No reader can fail to 
see the harmony of this saying with the gos- 
pel as preached by the Apostle Paul. He 
who is a believer in Christ as the Son of God 
and Saviour of men, is no longer under law, 
but is under grace. He is no longer ‘‘ being 
judged’? (xpiverat), but is forgiven, and recog- 
nized as an heir of life eternal. On the other 
hand, he who does not believe, has been al- 
ready judged (7. e., condemned. See above 
for the meaning of the word in this connec- 
tion), because he has not believed—the judg- 
ment or condemnation covering the same 
period as the want cf faith, and indeed de- 
pending on that want of faith. Observe the 
tense of the verbs, literally Aath been con- 
demned (xéxprra), and hath (not) believed 
(wexiorevxev). The doctrine here taught is not 
that unbelief is the only sin for which man is 
accountable, but that it is a rejection of par- 
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but that the world should be saved through him. 
18 He that believeth on him is not judged: he that be- 
lieveth not hath been judged already, because he 
hath not believed on the name of the only begotten 
19 Son of God. And this isthe judgment, that the 
light is come into the world, and men loved the 
darkness rather than the light; for their works 
20 were evil. For every one that ‘doeth evil hateth 
the light, and cometh not to the light, lest his works 


12....¢ Job 24: 18, 17; Eph. 5: 18.——1 Or, practteeth. 


why, as a matter of fact, he is still condemned 
for sin of whatever kind. ‘‘God has pro- 
vided a remedy for the deadly bite of sin; 
this remedy the man has not accepted, not 
taken: he must then perish in his sins; he is 
already judged and sentenced.’’ —(Alford.) 
Notice that, in speaking of the actual rela- 
tion of men to Christ and eternal life, ‘‘every 
one”’ is referred to as believing for himself. 
It is not the family, the nation, or the world, 
but every one who is represented as either 
believing or not believing in him. 

19. And this is the condemnation (or 
judgment), etc. The nature and reasonable- 
ness of the judgment in question are set forth 
by these words. Jesus is declared to be the 
Light of men, the clearest revelation of God’s 
holiness and love. In rejecting him, there- 
fore, they reject the true Light; and they do 
this because they prefer the darkness of sin 
to the light of God; and this preference has 
its source in their sinful conduct, their prac- 
tical evil. Reversing the order, and proceed- 
ing from cause to effect, we have (1) personal 
sinning; (2) preference or love of moral dark- 
ness and evil, rather than of “light and 
truth’’ as revealed in Christ; and (8) con- 
demnation unremoved. 

20. For every one that doeth evil hateth 
the light, etc. Not only may the evil doer 
be said to love the darkness of sin rather than 
the light of God, he may also be truly said 
to hate the light, and to refuse to approach 
the highest source of blessing to his soul. 
For he is conscious of personal sin, and is un- 
willing to see it in the light of infinite purity ; 
he is conscious of finding pleasure in moral 
evil, and is opposed to everything which tends 
to reveal its true nature and subdue the heart 
to penitence. The word here translated 
‘evil’? (g¢avAa) represents bad deeds as those 


don through Christ, a rejection of Christ, the | out of which no real gain can ever come. Sin 
Bringer of life; and is therefore the reason! is profitless as well as wrong. 
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21 But he that doeth truth cometh to the light, that | 21 should be !reproved. But he that doeth the truth 


his deeds may be made manifest, that they are wrought 


in God. 
22 After these things came Jesus and his disciples | 22 


into the land of Judea; and there he tarried with 
them, and baptized, 


cometh to the light, that his works may be made 

manifest, 2that they have been wrought in God. 
After these things came Jesus and his disciples 

into the land of Jud#a; and there he tarried with 


a oh, 4: 2.—1 Or, convicted....2 Or, because. 


21. But he that doeth truth cometh to 
the light, etc. Here are described a charac- 
ter and life just the opposite of those described 
in the twentieth verse. For he that doeth 
truth, is one who is habitually doing what 
the truth requires, even as a doer of the law 
is one who constantly does what the law re- 
quires. But the truth comprehends more 
than ‘‘thelaw;’’ for ‘‘the law’’ was given 
by Moses, while truth came by Jesus Christ 
(1:17), It has special reference, therefore, to 
the gospel of the grace of God; and whoever 
doeth truth accepts that grace, or, in other 
words, comes to the light. Indeed, the two 
things are inseparable, being different phases 
of the same life. Moreover, this response to 
the grace of God in Christ, which is here 
called doing the truth, will be open and 
manly, involving a frank confession of sinful- 
ness and a loyal adhesion to Christ, together 
with a desire to have all men know that even 
repentance and faith have their source in 
God. Not in a spirit of self-righteousness, 
but in one of gratitude and love, will the 
grace of God through Christ be openly ac- 
knowledged, and this acknowledgment itself 
will be ascribed to the Spirit of God breath- 
ing upon the soul. 

If Jesus uttered all these words to Nicode- 
mus, we may say that ‘‘it speaks for the 
simplicity and historic truthfulness of our 
Evangelist, that he adds nothing more, and 
even leaves untold the immediate result which 
the discourse had’’ (Baumgarten-Crusius, in 
Alford). But if the last five verses are merely 
the words of the Evangelist, it is still true 
that the record bears every mark of simplicity 
and genuineness, that the teaching of Jesus 
was adapted to the spiritual state of the in- 
quirer, and that it proved in the end to be 
_ good seed cast into good soil (see 7: 50; 19: 39). 

22224. CONTEMPORANEOUS MINISTRY OF 
JESUS AND OF JOHN. 

22. After these things. Namely, the 
events which have been narrated as taking 
place in Jerusalem, 7. ¢., the cleansing of 
the temple, the signs wrought by Jesus, and 


the conversation with Nicodemus; but how 
long after these events the Evangelist does 
not mention. It is, however, commonty sup- 
posed, that Jesus left the city soon after the 
close of the passover, or about the end of 
April, 4. p. 27. Came Jesus and his dis- 
ciples. By his disciples may be under- 
stood Andrew and Peter, James and John, 
Philip and Nathanael, the six who had fol- 
lowed him from the Jordan to Cana of Galilee, 
and perhaps from Cana of Galilee to Jerusa- 
lem. We cannot, indeed, be perfectly certain 
that all these were with him, or that others 
were not now called disciples; but the narra- 
tive of John leads us to think especially of 
these, and we may be reasonably certain that 
John was one of those who attended Jesus at 
this time. Perhaps Andrew and Simon Peter 
had returned to Galilee. Into the land of 
Judea. That is, into the province or coun- 
try of Judea, as distinguished from Jerusa- 
lem. But the Evangelist does not specify 
any particular part of the province, probably 
because Jesus went from place to place, visit- 
ing many villages of Judea. And there he 
tarried with them and baptized. As 
both verbs are in the imperfect tense, which 
denotes continuous action, this clause may be 
translated, And there he was remaining with 
them and baptizing. (1) This Judean minis- 
try occupied, it is thought, about seven 
months, from the first of May to the first of 
December (see note on 4:35), (2) It is not 
mentioned by the other Evangelists, who 
limit their narratives of the ministry of Christ 
before his last passover, to what he did in 
Galilee. (3) Yet it serves to account for sev- 
eral facts mentioned by the other Evangelists 
(see Matt. 26: 6-13; Mark 14: 38-7; Matt. 23: 
87-89; Luke 138: 34, 35). (4) It brings the 
ministry of Christ himself into accord with 
that of his servants, inasmuch as the gospel is 
first offered to those who are pre-eminently 
‘the Jews,’’ the chosen people of God. (5) 
Jesus himself acted as a teacher. He also 
administered baptism, but only by the hands 
of his disciples (see 4: 2). This baptism could 
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23 And John also was baptizing in Enon near to 
Salim, because there was much water there: %and 
they came, and were baptized. 
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23 them and baptized. And John also was baptizin 
in Anon near to Salim, because there 1 was muc 


a 18am. 9: 4....b Matt. 3: 5, 6.——1 Gr. were many waters. 


not have differed essentially from that of 
John. It must have been a sign of true re- 
pentance and faith in Jesus as the promised 
Messiah. It must have been a symbol of en- 
trance upon a new life of service to God and 
his Christ. Compare Edersheim (‘‘ The Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah,’’ I., p. 393). 
“Tt was only on this occasion that the rite 
was administered under his sanction. But 
the circumstances were exceptional. It was 
John’s last testimony to Jesus, and it was 
preceded by the testimony of Jesus to John. 
For divergent, almost opposite, as from the 
first their paths had been, this practical sanc- 
tion on the part of Jesus of John’s baptism, 
when the Baptist was about to be forsaken, 
betrayed, and murdered, was Christ’s highest 
testimony to him. Jesus adopted his bap- 
tism, ere its waters forever ceased to flow, 
and thus he blessed and consecrated them. 
He took up the work of his forerunner, and 
continued it. The baptismal rite of John ad- 
ministered with the sanction of Jesus, was 
the highest witness that could be borne to it.’’ 
But had not Jesus sanctioned the baptism of 
John by submitting to it himself? Or, is it 
reasonable to suppose that he would have 
caused his own disciples to be baptized sim- 
ply to endorse the baptism of John? Weiss 
(‘‘Leben Jesu,’ I. S. 406 sq.) observes that 
‘‘the people, especially the inhabitants of the 
capital and southern province, were not yet 
ripe for his properly Messianic activity. Jesus 
must become his own harbinger. In these 
experiences [with Nicodemus, etc.], he saw 
an intimation of his God, that he should now 
turn back to a more preparatory work. What 
other form could this take than that which 
had been assigned by God himself to his fore- 
runner ?”’ 

23. And John also was baptizing. Sur- 
prise has been expressed at the separate min- 
istry of John after he knew that Jesus was 
the Christ, and had entered on his work. 
But there is no occasion for surprise, any 
more than there was when Jesus afterwards 
sent out the twelve, or the seventy. For the 
office of John was still the same—to prepare 
men for the reception of Christ; not to follow 


in the footsteps of Christ, but to go before 
and make ready a people for the Lord. In 
reply to Bruno Bauer’s question: ‘‘ Why did 
not the Baptist lay down his herald’s office 
after so distinctly recognizing the pre-emi- 
nence of Christ?’’ Ebrard says: ‘‘ Because 
the teachers in a gymnasium do not lay down 
their office as soon as a new university is 
founded.’ In Enon near to Salim. The 
site of Salim has not been identified in a 
manner wholly satisfactory to scholars. It 
seems to have been west of the Jordan (ver. 26). 
Jerome testifies that it was shown in his day 
eight miles south of Scythopolis, the ancient 
Bethshean and modern Beisan. Dr. Thomson 
says that the Jordan Valley, south of Beisau, 
“once teemed with inhabitants, as is evident 
from ruined sites, and tells too old for ruins, 
which are scattered over the plain. Of Salim 
and Enon, which must have been in the 
Ghor, at no great distance, I could hear 
nothing.’’ This plain he represents as ‘‘ wa- 
tered in every part by fertilizing streams.’ 
In such a plain there may have been a place 
answering to the description of ‘‘ Enon, near 
to Salim.’’ Dr. Barclay believes that he has 
discovered the site of Enon at Wady Farah, 
a valley about five miles northeast of Jeru- 
salem. This Wady abounds with very co- 
pious springs and large pools, while another 
Wady, quite near, is called Selam, or Seleim. 
(‘‘City of the Great King,’”’ pp. 558-570.) 
This identification has not been accepted by 
Biblical scholars, though it has several points 
in its favor. There is nothing in the narra- 
tive of John that requires one to place Enon 
in the neighborhood of the Jordan, and the 
testimony of Jerome is too remote from the 
time of Christ to be at all decisive. 

Yet another site has been proposed. In 
his ‘‘ Biblical Researches’’ (III., p. 383) Dr. 
Robinson remarks ‘‘that so far as the lan- 
guage of Scripture is concerned, the place 
near which John was baptizing may just as 
well have been the Salim over against N@b- 
ulus; where, as we have seen, there are two 
large fountains.” C. R. Conder, author of 
‘“Tent Work in Palestine”’ (I., p. 91 sq.), re- 
marks that the Shalem near Shechem “ pos- 
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sesses a yet higher interest as the probable 
site of the Enon near to Salim, where John 
was baptizing, because there was much water 
there. The head springs are found in an 
open valley, surrounded by desolate and 
shapeless hills, The water gushes out over 
a stony bed, and flows rapidly down in a 
fine stream surrounded by bushes of oleander. 
The supply is perennial, and a continual suc- 
cession of little springs occurs along the bed 
of the valley, so that the current becomes the 
principal western affluent of Jordan, south 
of the Vale of Jezreel. The valley is open 
in most parts of its course, and we find the 
two requisites for the scene of baptism of a 
huge multitude—an open space, and abund- 
ance of water. Not only does the name Salem 
occur in the village three miles south of 
the valley, but the name non, signifying 
‘springs,’ is recognizable at the village of 
’Ainfin, four miles north of the stream. 
There is one other place of the latter name 
in Palestine, Beit’ Ainfin near Hebron, but 
this is a place which has no very fine supply 
of water, and no Salem near it. On the other 
hand, there are many other Salems all over 
Palestine, but none of them have an Ainon 
near them.’’ The place where John is said 
to have been baptizing, ‘‘ because there was 
much water there,’’ is so wild and inaccess- 
ible, and so off the usual lines of travel, that 
comparatively few tourists attempt to visit it. 
Prof. McGarvey thus tells the story of his 
visit: 

“Salim, near to which Enon was located 
(John 3: 23), is a village on the slope of the 
hills east of the plain of Moreh, and nearly 
opposite to Jacob’s well. Our nearest route 
would have been to pass by it; but we pre- 
ferred tracing the waters from near their 
fountain head; so we turned to the left near 
Joseph’s tomb, and went northward a few 
miles along the Damascus road. 

“This brought us to the head waters of 
Wady Bedan, a tributary of the Wady on 
which Enon is located, called Wady Farra. 
We struck Wady Bedan at a point where 
four mills, propelled by its water, are situated 
in sight of one another. We followed its 
course to its junction with Wady Farra, and 
in doing so passed twelve mills, the last sit- 
uated in the fork of the two streams, and 
propelled by water drawn from Wady Farra. 


The rapid descent of the principal stream 
makes it practicable to draw off these side 
channels at short intervals, and to build the 
mills close together. In some instances the 
mill-race is so high above the principal stream 
that it runs through and propels two mills in 
making its way down. From the junction of 
the two streams we continued down Wady 
Farra in search of a place answering to Enon. 
The ‘much water’ we found all the way; and, 
although the season was exceptionally dry, 
pools well suited for baptizing were abundant. 
We rode into a number of these to try their 
depth. But we wanted to find, in addition to 
the ‘much water,’ an open space on the bank 
of the stream suitable for the assembiing of 
the great multitudes who flocked to John’s 
place of baptizing; and for several miles we 
found no such place. We pursued our path- 
less way on the slopes of a narrow ravine, 
with high and precipitous hills on each side. 
We had to ford the stream frequently, and 
its banks were everywhere so thickly crowded 
with a jungle of oleanders in full bloom that 
we could not always pass where we would. 
Never, in asingle day, have I seen so many 
oleanders. For as many as five miles their 
line of mingled pink and green was as con- 
tinuous as the current of the stream which 
nourished them. Finally, after a fatiguing 
ride, during which both our dragomen and 
our escort became discouraged and fell behind, 
there suddenly opened before us a beautiful 
valley among the mountains, about one mile 
wide and three miles long. Bedouin tents 
were pitched in groups here and there; herds 
of camels, to the number of three or four 
hundred, were grazing, or drinking, or mov- 
ing about; and swarms of brown-skinned boys, 
both large and small, were bathing at differ- 
ent places in the stream. Here, then, was the 
open space required, and a more suitable place 
for the gathering of a multitude could not be 
found on the banks of any stream in Pales- 
tine.’’—(Quoted by the ‘‘ Journal and Mes- 
senger,’’ Sept. 10, 1879.) Because there 
Was much water there. The expression, 
translated much water (vsara woAdd), is plu- 
ral, and is somtimes rendered ‘‘many wa- 
ters.’ But by use it seems to denote a large 
body, or large bodies of water, rather than 
numerous small streams. Dr. Hackett under- 
stands it to signify ‘‘deep waters.’’ (Smith's 
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24 For *John was not yet cast into prison. 

25 Then there arose a question between some of 
John’s disciples and the Jews about purifying. 

26 And they came unto John, and said unto him, 
Rabbi, he that was with thee boron Jordan, ‘to 
whom thou barest witness, behold, the same baptizeth, 
and all men come to him, 

27 John answered and said, «A man can receive 
nothing, except it be given him from heaven. 
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24 water there: and they came and were baptized. For 
25 John was not yet cast into prison. There arose 
therefore a questioning on the part of John’s disci- 
26 ples with a Jew about purifying. And they came 
unto John, and said to him, Rabbi, he that was with 
thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou hast borne wit- 
ness, behold, the same baptizeth, and all men come 
27 to him, John answered and said, A man can re- 
ceive nothing, except it have been given him from 
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Dict. of the Bible, s. v. AUnon.) The only 
other places where the words occur in the 
New Testament are Rev. 1: 15; 14: 2; 17:1; 
and 19:6. The corresponding Hebrew ex- 
pression is found in the following passages: 
Num. 20: 11; 24: 7; 2Sam. 22:17; 2 Chron. 
SZEO4 Ps lO LOKmoowe s moa Or Nie on 
98:4; 107: 23; 144:17; Isa. 17: 18; 28:3; 
Jer. 51: 18, 55; Ezek. 1: 24; 17: 5, 8; 19: 10; 
263 19's) 273-265 81:5, 7, 15; 82; 18; 43:2; 
Hab. 8: 15. And they came, and were 
baptized, that is, were immersed; for that 
is the meaning of the word. A literal trans- 
lation of the verse renders its meaning per- 
fectly plain: ‘‘And John also was immersing 
in Anon near Salim, because there was much 
water there; and they were coming, and be- 
ing immersed.’’ The process was continuous; 
hence the imperfect tense of the verbs. This 
passage virtually affirms that baptism could 
not be conveniently administered without a 
considerable body of water. The plea that 
the water was needed for other purposes than 
baptizing is set aside by the language of the 
sacred writer. For the reason why John was 
baptizing there (not why he was preaching 
there), was because there was much water in 
the place. 

24. For John was not yet cast into 
prison. A seemingly incidental remark, 
occasioned perhaps by the circumstance that 
the first three Evangelists had given no ac- 
count of the contemporaneous ministry of 
Jesus andof John. The definite article might 
be inserted before prison, making the form of 
the translation agree with the original; for 
the reference is to the well-known prison or 
imprisonment of John. 

25, 26. OccAsIoNn oF JOHN’s FURTHER 
TESTIMONY FOR JESUS. The account just 
given was probably inserted with a view to 
what now follows. 

25. Thenthere arose. (Better, asin Rev. 
Ver., there arose therefore a questioning on 
the part of John’s disciples with a Jew about 


purifying). ‘‘Therefore’’ (sv) represents 
this dispute as a consequence of the adminis- 
tration of baptism by Jesus and by John at 
the same time; and the words of the Evan- 
gelist seem to indicate that it was begun by 
the disciples of John. The Jew, whether a 
friend or an enemy of Jesus, had doubtless re- 
ported that multitudes were receiving baptism 
from the Lord; and this report led to a dis- 
cussion on the origin and meaning of the rite 
as a symbol of purification. Had Jesus as 
well as John a right to administer it? If so, 
was its meaning the same when administered 
by John and by Jesus? Or, was its value 
greater in the latter case than in the former? 
Were the ministry and baptism of John to be 
superseded by those of Jesus? Such may 
have been the questions discussed, as we infer 
from the terms of this verse and of those that 
follow. 

26. Rabbi, he that was with thee be- 
yond (the) Jordan, to whom thou barest 
(hast borne) witness, behold, the same 
baptizeth, and all men come to him. 
Wisely do the followers of John repair to 
him for instruction. But their language be- 
trays a feeling of jealousy for the honor of 
their Master, a fear lest the growing influence 
of Christ should weaken that of John. Yet 
they do not go so far as to criticise the minis- 
try of Jesus; they merely suggest their per- 
plexity and their feeling, by a brief statement 
of the case. It is probable that, with their 
jealousy for the honor of John, there was 
mingled a desire to know more exactly his 
relation, and their own, likewise, to Jesus. 
They were not left in doubt, as the narrative 
of the Evangelist shows. 


27-30. Last RecorDED TESTIMONY OF 
JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

27. Aman can receive nothing, except 
it be (or, have been) given him from heaven. 
A universal truth which John enunciates with 
reference either to himself, or to Jesus, or to 
both, No man has any claim to office, honor, 
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28 Ye 
not the 

29 «He that hath the bride is the bridegroom: but 
4the friend of the bridegroom, which standeth and 
heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bride- 
groom’s voice: this my joy therefore is fulfilled. 


ourselves bear me witness, that I said, I am 
hrist, but that I am sent before him. 
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28 heaven, Ye yourselyes bear me witness, that I 
said, I am not the Christ, but that I am sent before 
29 him. He that hath the bride is the bridegroom: 
but the friend of the bridegroom, who standeth and 
heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bride- 
groom’s voice; this my joy therefore is made full. 


ach, 1: 20, 27....6 Mal. 3: 1; Mark 1:2; Lukel:17....¢ Matt, 


22:2; 2 Cor, 11:2; Eph, 5: 25, 27; Rev. 21: 9....d Cant. 5: 1, 


or success. These are all gifts from God, and 
may be increased or diminished as he pleases. 
The principle is applied to the priestly office 
in Heb. 5: 4. Forgetfulness of it has filled 
many a heart with pain; remembrance of it 
has filled many a heart with peace. It is, 
however, impossible to determine whether 
John announced this principle because it was 
applicable to himself, or because it was ap- 
plicable to Jesus, or because it was applicable 
to both. But, in view of the whole context, 
we believe it safe to adopt the last hypothesis. 
The change which was taking place in public 
sentiment, by which Jesus was increasing and 
John decreasing in importance, had its source 
in the counsels of heaven. 

28. Ye yourselves bear me witness. 
The very men who were now troubled at the 
waning influence of John, and the growing 
influence of Jesus, ought to have anticipated 
this; for they themselves had heard from the 
lips of their powerful teacher words which 
foreshadowed what was now coming to pass. 
He had done what he could to prepare them 
for it. That I said, I (myself) am not the 
Christ, but that I am (or, have been) sent 
before him. Referring probably to his an- 
swer to the deputation from the Pharisees 
(1:19.28), An answer the substance of which 
had been repeated more than once. It ap- 
pears therefore that some of those who came 
to John from the dispute with a Jew had 
been his disciples for a considerable time; 
yet it is by no means certain that they were 
present when he cried: ‘‘ Behold, the Lamb 
of God, that taketh away the sin of the 
world!’’ 

But why had not John sent his disciples to 
Jesus from the hour when he knew him to be 
the Christ? Or why had he baptized men 
who were not yet ready to follow Jesus? 
Doubtless because this was his mission; be- 
cause he was sent to lead men to repentance 
as the best preparation for the Messiah, rather 
than to convince them that Jesus was the 
Messiah. Christ himself proposed to furnish 
the evidence of his Messiahship, and it was to 


be better evidence than even John could give 
(5:36,37), It is not therefore surprising that 
John’s ministry continued essentially un- 
changed to the last, whether he taught that 
the Christ was now coming, or that he had 
already appeared. 

The pronoun ‘‘him’’ (éeivov) is supposed 
to refer, not to the Christ of the preced- 
ing clause, but to Jesus, as described in 
verse 26. It means ‘‘that one’’ of whom 
you have spoken. (So Bengel, Liicke, De 
Wette, Meyer, Lange, Alford.) 


29. He that hath the bride is the 
bridegroom. By the bride is here meant 
the true people of God; and the language 
of John is to this effect: From the fact that 
multitudes are flocking to Jesus, and becom- 
ing his disciples, you ought to infer that he is 
their Lord; for he who has the bride is the 
bridegroom. There is no article before bride- 
groom in the Greek original; it is therefore 
the predicate, and the interpretation now 
given is required by the language. But the 
friend of the bridegroom, which (or, who) 
standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth 
greatly (or, with joy) because of the 
bridegroom’s voice. According to Jew- 
ish custom, the business of negotiating and 
completing a marriage was entrusted to a 
friend of the bridegroom; and therefore, 
when at the wedding he heard the voice of 
the bridegroom conversing with the bride, 
he rejoiced at the successful accomplishment 
of the task committed to him. ‘To rejoice 
with joy is to rejoice greatly, with joy, and 
joy only.’’—(Schaff.) The beautiful figure 
which John here uses to set forth the rela- 
tion of Christ to his people is found in the 
Old Testament as well as in the New (tsa. 54: 5; 
Hos. 2: 19,20; Ps.45; Eph. 5:32; Rev.19:7; 21: 2,9); but, 
in using this figure, he alone assigns a place 
to the friend of the bridegroom. Yet the 
place which he assigns to himself, as ‘‘the 
friend of the bridegroom,” is one that he 
nobly and truly filled; and the addition of 
this feature to the comparison does not mar 
in the least its dignity or beauty. This my 
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30 He must increase, but I must decrease. 


31 «He that cometh from above *is above all: «he | 31 


that is of the earth is earthly, and speaketh of the 
earth: #he that cometh from heaven is above all. 


30 He must increase, but I must decrease. 

He that cometh from above is above all: he that is 
of the earth is of the earth, and of the earth he 
speaketh: }he that cometh from heaven is above 


$2 And ¢what he hath seen and heard, that he | 32 all. What he hath seen and heard, of that he bear- 


testifieth; and no man receiveth his testimony. 


eth witness; and no man receiveth his witness. 


a ver. 13; ch. 8: 23....b Matt. 28:18; oh. 1: 15, 27; Rom, 9: 6....c 1 Cor. 15: 47.....d ch. 6: 33; 1 Cor, 15: 47; Eph. 1:21; Phil. 2:9.... 
ever. 11; ch. 8: 26; 15: 15.——1 Some ancient authorities read, ne ae cometh from heaven beareth witness of what he hath seen and 
cara. 


joy therefore is fulfilled. Or, to copy 
more closely the form of the Greek expres- 
sion: This joy which is mine has therefore 
been made full, 7. e., complete. Not a ripple 
of envy passes over the mighty prophet’s 
soul; but he is glad, with a pure and perfect 
gladness, that the eyes of the people are turn- 
ing to the King in his beauty. He is satisfied 
with the joy which belongs to himself, as the 
friend of the bridegroom. 

30. He must increase, but I must de- 
crease. By a holy necessity, grounded in 
the purpose of God, in the nature of the 
Messiah, and in the work which he does for 
the world (1:29), must the power, the influ- 
ence, and the glory of Jesus become greater 
and greater forever. ‘‘Of the increase of his 
government and peace there shall be no 
end’? (Isz.9:7). But by a divine necessity, 
no less profound and reasonable, the import- 
ance of John’s work will decrease, and the 
end of his mission soon come. 

Are the remaining words of this chapter 
(ver. 31-36) those of John the Baptist, or those 
of the Evangelist? Many affirm that neither 
the sentiment nor the style belongs to the 
Baptist, while both direct us to the Evan- 
gelist. Says Westcott: ‘‘The verses 27-30 
are in form clear and sharp, with echoes of 
the abrupt prophetic speech. These (31-36 ) 
have a subtle undertone of thought, which 
binds them together closely, and carries them 
forward to the climax in ver. 36.” He also 
insists that ver. 81 and 382 refer to words of 
the Lord in ver. 11 ff., and ver. 35 to 10: 28, 
29; a reference which would have been ob- 
vious in case of the Evangelist, but impossible 
in case of the Baptist; moreover, that it 
would have been unnatural for the Baptist to 
have used the words of ver. 29 in connection 
with the report made to him in ver. 26, and 
his own language in ver. 27-80; still further, 
that ‘‘the use of the title ‘Son’ absolutely 
(ver. 85,86) appears to be alien from the posi- 
tion of the Baptist’’; and finally, that ‘‘the 
aorists in ver. 33 describe the later experience 


of Christian life (cf. 1: 16).”’ These reasons 
are sufficient to overcome the improbability 
that the Evangelist would have passed with- 
out notice from the record of the Baptist’s 
words to his own testimony concerning Jesus. 
Indeed, the words of the Baptist were a text 
which might easily suggest to him his own 
brief, but profound discourse. 

31. He that cometh from above, is 
above all. This language describes Jesus as 
one who, from the heavenly world where he 
was from eternity, comes down and draws 
near to men in his ever-present and continu- 
ous work. The word all in the expression 
is above all, though probably masculine, 
does not refer, as has been supposed, to a 
single class of men, viz., the authorized in- 
terpreters of God’s will, but to all men with- 
out exception. He that is of the earth is 
earthly, and speaketh of the earth (better, 
is of the earth, and of the earth he speaketh, 
Rev. Ver.) Of, or from, the earth, is emphatic 
in the second and third clauses. He that is 
of the earth—let it be remembered—of the 
earth is he, and therefore from the earth he 
speaks, 1. e., from an earthly stand-point and 
experience. Such a man cannot speak as one 
from heaven; for he has never been there, 
and is a stranger to the experience of that 
higher world. The Evangelist does not here 
deny his own inspiration, or affirm that his 
teaching is confined to earthly things; but he 
confesses that he cannot bear witness of heav- 
enly things, or teach more than is given him 
by another. He that cometh from heaven 
is above all. An emphatic repetition to pre- 
pare the minds of his hearers for the next 
statement. 

32. And what he hath seen and heard, 
i. e., in heaven, before his appearance among 
men. This interpretation is required by the 
context. By the use of the perfect tense, 
‘‘hath seen and heard,’’ the past is closely 
connected with the present. That he tes= 
tifieth. For one who has seen and heard, is 
competent to bear witness. His knowledge is 
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33 He that hath received his testimony ¢ hath set 
to his seal that God is true. 

34 >For he whom God hath sent speaketh the words 
of God: for God giveth not the Spirit «by measure 
unto him. 

35 ¢The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all 
things into his hand. 

36 *He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
life: and he that believeth not the Son shall not see 
life; but the wrath of God abideth on him. 
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33 He that hath received his witness hath set his seal 

34 to this, that God is true. For he whom God hath 
sent speaketh the words of God: for he giveth not 

35 the Spirit by measure. The Father loveth the Son, 

36 and hath given all things into his hand. He that 
believeth on the Son hath eternal life; but he that 
hi not the Son shall not see life, but the 
wrath of God abideth on him. 


«@ Rom. 3:4; 1 John 5: 10....5 ch, 7: 16....c ch. 1: 16....d Matt. 11: 
¢ Ha 


Hab. 


27; 28:18; Luke 10: 22; ch. 5: 20,22; 13:3; 17:2; Heb. 2: 8.... 


2:4; ch. 1:12; 6:47; ver. 15,16; Rom. 1: 17; 1 John 5: 10,——1 Or, believeth not. 


original and positive. Aud no man re- 
ceiveth his testimony. A hyperbole, re- 
vealing deep sadness on the part of the 
Evangelist because so few had received the 
Lord in faith. ‘‘The close of the apostolic 
age, was a period of singular darkness and 
hopelessness.’’— Westcott... So few, as com- 
pared with the world of mankind, had ac- 
cepted the gospel, that it seemed as if no one 
was willing to believe. 

33. He that hath received his testi- 
mony. By this expression the Evangelist 
qualifies the exaggeration of his previous 
statement. There were indeed some, yet 
very few in comparison with the whole 
world, who had welcomed Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, and had accepted his word as divine. 
Hath set to his seal that God is true 
(better, hath set his seal to this, that God is 
true). ‘‘To set a seal,’’ or ‘‘to seal,’’ is here 
used in a figurative sense, and means to ratify, 
confirm, or solemnly declare. The substance 
of what is ratified or declared is this: that 
God is true. (See John 6: 27; Rom. 4: 11; 
15: 28; 1 Cor. 9: 2; 2 Cor. 1: 22; Epb.1: 18.) 

34. For he whom God hath sent (rather, 
sent) speaketh the words of God. Since 
Jesus is the interpreter of God to men, to re- 
ceive his testimony as true, is to acknowledge 
the supreme veracity of God. For God giv- 
eth not the Spirit by measure. This state- 
ment assigns a reason for the preceding one. 
It must therefore show why the Sent of God 
is to be regarded as speaking the words of 
God. Hence the giving of the Spirit here 
mentioned must. be a giving of the Spirit 
to Jesus, the Sent of God. Even the Bap- 
tist had witnessed the descent of the Spirit, 
_ in the form of a dove, to remain upon Christ. 
(See note on 1: 34,) Meyer holds that this 
is a general proposition, meaning that God 
does not give his Spirit in the same measure 
to all, but rather to one more of the Spirit, 
and to another less, as he pleased (1 Cor. 12: 7 5q.), ! 


But Jesus, in view of his origin and werk, 
must have received the fullness of the Spirit. 
35. The Father loveth the Son. Even 
John the Baptist had heard the voice from 
heaven: ‘‘This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased”? (Matt.3:17), But it would 
perhaps have been more natural for him to 
say, loveth his Son, than to say, loveth the 
Son. And hath given all things into his 
hand. ‘‘ We need not be surprised,’’ says 
Tholuck, ‘that, with the absolute love of the 
Father to the Son, he imparts to him, not 
only the Spirit, but absolutely all things.’’ 
This statement, if made by the Evangelist 
was probably founded on the words of Jesus 
himself (Matt. 11:27; 28:18; John 13:3; 17:1, 2), 

36. He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting (or, eternal) life. Observe, then, 
that eternal life begins here, and is condi- 
tioned on faith in the Son of God. It is 
therefore something above and beyond mere 
conscious existence; it is a normal and blessed 
fellowship with God, as well as with men. 
And he that believeth not the Son. It has 
been asserted that the word translated, be- 
lieveth not (ére3éy), should be rendered ‘‘dis- 
obeyeth,”’ or ‘‘disbelieveth,’’ on the ground 
that a more hostile attitude to Christ than 
one of mere unbelief is referred to. But un- 
belief implies disobedience as certainly as dis- 
belief. To neglect the Saviour is to reject 
him. For it is the duty of men to believe 
in him. Shall not see life. Hither here 
or hereafter. Men who flatter themselves 
that the world to come will bring some kind 
of change in this respect, so that sin will be 
consistent with true peace, disregard the plain 
language of Scripture. But the wrath of 
God abideth on him. He has been already 
judged (ver. 18,supra), and the displeasure of 
God is even now coming down and resting 
upon him. Thus we are plainly taught the 
necessity of believing in Christ. Faith in 
him is the only means of deliverance from 
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CHAPTERIY. 


HEN therefore the Lord knew how the Pharisees 
had heard that Jesus made and ¢ baptized more 
disciples than John, 
2 (Though Jesus himself baptized not, but his dis- 
ciples,) 


1 WHEN therefore the Lord knew how that the 
Pharisees had heard that Jesus was making and 
2 baptizing more disciples than John (although Jesus 


ach. 3: 22, 26. 


the ‘‘wrath of God,’’ that arises from his 
steadfast and holy opposition to sin, revealed 
in the moral nature of man, and in the uni- 
form testimony of Scripture. 


Ch. IV. 1-4. Jesus Returns THROUGH 
SAMARIA INTO GALILEE, Dec., A. D. 27. 

1. When therefore the Lord knew how 
(or, that) the Pharisees had heard. How 
the Lord came to know this, whether by 
supernatural or by natural means, the Evan- 
gelist does not state. But the word there- 
fore implies that there was a connection 
between something already referred to, and 
this knowledge of Jesus. That something 
may have been no more than the facts re- 
corded in 8: 22, 23; for on these facts de- 
pended the report which the Pharisees had 
heard, and the Saviour’s knowledge that they 
had heard it. If this is all to which the 
therefore points back, the knowledge of Jesus 
may have been strictly supernatural in origin. 
But the something referred to may embrace 
all the facts of the narrative from 3: 22 to 3: 
80, or to the end of the chapter. And if so, 
as seems quite probable, the Jew spoken of 
(3:25) may have been a Pharisee, and his 
words may have revealed to the disciples of 
John what the Pharisees had heard, and with 
what feelings they had heard it; while some 
of these disciples of John, moved by the last 
great testimony of their master, may have 
repaired to Jesus and reported. all they had 
learned. In this case the knowledge of Jesus 
would have been natural in its origin. By 
the word Pharisees, in this verse, must be 
meant the leaders of that sect in Jerusalem ; 
for no doubt some of the Pharisees resided in 
the country, and were direct witnesses of 
the success of Jesus. Several of the early 
manuscripts, versions, and Fathers, have 
‘¢ Jesus,’ instead of the Lord, in the first 
clause of this verse; but a preponderance of 
evidence favors the common reading. That 
Jesus made and baptized more disciples 
than John (more exactly, was making and 


baptizing). It will be observed that making 
disciples is here distinguished from baptiz- 
ing them—a distinction which would be un- 
necessary and unnatural if they were made 
disciples by means of baptism. Hence this 
language does not agree with the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration. Notice, also, the 
present tense of the Greek verbs, reproducing 
the report as it came to the Pharisees,! 

2. Though Jesus himself baptized not, 
but his disciples. This is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a correction of the report heard by the 
Pharisees, for it is a maxim that ‘‘ what one 
does by another, he does himself’; but it is 
rather an explanation of the manner in which 
Jesus baptized (cf. 3: 22). But why is this 
explanation made? Doubtless because Jesus 
refrained on principle from baptizing with 
his own hands; either (1) because baptizing 
in water is a ministerial act, as compared with 
baptizing in the Spirit, and should there- 
fore be performed by the servants, rather 


1[A singular various reading here occurs. The word 
“than” (4), is omitted by A B (first hand) 1 q@ T, 3 few 
cursives, once by Origen, and by Epiphanius. The 
Greek could then only mean “heard that Jesus was 
making quite a number of disciples, and John was bap- 
tizing them.” This would seem intrinsically inadmis- 
sible, as stating what cannot possibly be true, especially 
as it would make ver. 2 utterly meaningless, Yet let it 
be remembered that intrinsic probabilities must always 
be cautiously handled, for an idea at first very startling 
might nevertheless be true, and might, by degrees, 
come to appear quite possible, and even probable. It is 
easy to account, on transcriptional grounds, for the in- 
sertion of “than” (;). On the other hand, how can we 
account for its omission? Hort thinks of nothing but 
a slip in copying, from thesimilarity of the Greek parti- 
cle to the closing sound of the foregoing word, and 
justly reckons it strange that such a slip should pass 
into so many good documents. But in Mark 4:21, an 
evident error in copying, “under the stand” (a “ me 
chanical repetition” of the ‘under,’ which twice 
occurs just before), is found in & B (first hand) in the 
old uncial represented by 13, 69, and 346, in 33, and, we 
may now add,in the newly discovered y—the Codex 
Rossanensis—making a case nearly as remarkable as 
that before us. One cannot here feel quite satisfied, 
but we seem compelled to retain “than.”—B.] 
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3 He left Judea, and departed again into Galilee. 

4 And he must needs go through Samaria. 

5 Then cometh he to a city of Samaria, which is 
called Sychar, near to the parcel of ground “that Jacob 
gave to his son Joseph, 


3 himself Li oe not, but his disciples), he left Ju- 
4 dea, and departed again into Galilee. And he 
5 must needs pass through Samaria. So he cometh to 
a city of Samaria, called Sychar, near to the parcel 
of ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph: ang 


a Gen, 33: 19; 48: 


than by the Lord, or (2) because any persons 
baptized by the hands of Jesus would have 
been in danger of attaching undue import- 
ance to that circumstance, and of falling 
thereby into the sin of spiritual pride. The 
former reason commends itself to Bengel, 
Meyer, Lange, Godet, and others; but the 
latter is more likely to have influenced the 
Saviour. For to him decorum was less than 
the spiritual safety and brotherly love of his 
disciples. Weiss supposes that he could not 
himself baptize with water without appearing 
to renounce any claim to being the Greater 
One, who was to baptize in the Spirit. Doubt- 
ful. 

3. He left Judea, and departed again 
into Galilee. The occasion for his departure 
is given in the first verse. And from the fact 
that the Lord left Judea because the Phari- 
sees had heard, as he knew, of his success in 
making disciples, it may be certainly inferred 
that he saw in their hearts or conduct signs 
of hostility to himself. The centre of their 
power was at Jerusalem, and the territory in 
which their influence was controlling was 
Judea. Inasmuch therefore as the hour of 
his death was still distant, he withdrew for a 
time from this part of the land. It has been 
conjectured that he also discontinued the prac- 
tice of baptizing his disciples—either through 
fear of arousing opposition, or from some 
* other cause. But there is no evidence of 
the fact, and therefore no reason to seek for 
a cause. ‘That he gave up baptizing when 
he left Judea, because the imprisonment of 
John had brought a ban of uncleanness upon 

Israel’’ (Lange), is a capricious fancy. ‘‘That 
those who were converted (as ver. 53) should 
~be baptized, was a matter of course (comp. 
8: 5)’ —(Meyer.) Yet, if the disciples 
of Jesus continued until the end of his min- 
istry the practice of baptizing those who 
professed to receive him as the Messiah, it 
is surprising that the Evangelists nowhere al- 
lude to this fact. It is therefore probable 
that for some reason the practice was inter- 
rupted for a time, to be resumed after the 
Lord’s death and resurrection, when its full 


22; Josh, 24; 32. 


significance could be more readily perceived. 
Whether the imprisonment of John, which 
seems to have taken place about this time 
(Matt. 4:12; Mark 1:14; Luke4: 14), had anything to 
do with the Saviour’s departure into Galilee, 
is uncertain. 

4. And he must needs go through Sa- 
maria. Was this necessity geographical or 
moral? If geographical, as interpreters gen- 
erally assume, Jesus could not have been 
near the Jordan when he started on his way 
to Galilee, but must have been in the central, 
southern, or western part of Judea. And 
there is no reason to deny that he was thus 
remote from the Jordan, so that the nearest 
way to Galilee was through Samaria. But 
there is, on the other hand, no special indi- 
cation of haste in his journey (see ver. 40), 
while the result of his labors in Sychar was 
such as to justify the belief that a divine 
necessity led him to select that way, that 
the plan and purpose of his ministry moved 
him to go through Samaria to Galilee. It 
was probably safer, or, at least, less annoying 
to go from Judea, through Samaria, to Gali- 
lee, than to go from Galilee through Samaria, 
to the temple in Jerusalem (Luke9:52), Fora 
bitter hostility, springing from differences of 
religious belief and worship, separated the 
Jews from the Samaritans; and the latter 
would be more likely to manifest their hos- 
tility when they encountered the former go- 
ing up to the temple, than when they saw 
them going northward to Galilee. 

5-26. CoNVERSATION WITH A SAMARI- 
TAN WoMAN AT JAcos’s WELL. 

5. Then (so, or therefore) cometh he toa 
city of Samaria, which is called Sychar. 
Many Biblical scholars, including Dr. Ed- 
ward Robinson, believe that Sychar was, in 
the time of Christ, the name of the ancient 
Shechem; and they generally propose to 
account for the change of name by assuming 
(1) that Sychar was ‘‘a provincial mispronun- 
ciation of Shechem,’’ or, (2) that it was ‘‘a 
term of reproach,’’ meaning ‘‘a lie,’’ with 
reference to the Samaritan faith, Others, 
with greater reason, hold that it was a small 
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6 Now Jacob’s well was there. Jesus therefore, being 
wearied with Ais journey, sat thus on the well; and it 
was about the sixth hour. 

7 There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water: 
Jesus saith unto her, Give me to drink. 
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6 Jacob’s 1 well was there. Jesus therefore, bein 
wearied with his journey, sat 2thus by the lwell. 
7 It was about the sixth hour. There cometh a 

woman of Samaria to draw water: Jesus saith unto 


1 Gr. spring: and so in ver. 14; but 


city situated farther east than Shechem, and 
nearer to Jacob’s well. For beautiful de- 
scriptions of Shechem and its environs, the 
reader is referred to Hackett’s ‘‘ Illustrations 
of Scripture,” p. 192 sq., and ‘‘Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,’ under ‘‘Shechem.” 
Near to the parcel of ground that Jacob 
gave to his son Joseph. With this state- 
ment may be compared Gen. 33: 19; and 
Josh. 24: 32. From the former, it appears, 
that Jacob bought a parcel of ground near 
Shechem for a hundred pieces of silver; and 
from the latter, that the bones of Joseph, 
when brought up from Egypt, were buried in 
that piece of ground, which had become the 
possession of the children of Joseph. These 
two facts agree with the tradition that Joseph 
received this land by gift from his father. 

6. Now Jacob’s well (or spring) was 
there. Says Dr. Hackett: ‘‘The well is near 
the western edge of the plain, just in front of 
the opening between the hills where Nablous, 
the site of Shechem, is situated. Before me, 
therefore, as I sat there, was the town from 
which the people came forth, on the report of 
the woman, to see and hear the prophet for 
themselves. Behind me were the fields, then 
waving with grain; but at the earlier season 
of the year, when Christ was there, recently 
ploughed and sowed. There is Gerizim just 
at hand, at which the woman pointed at the 
moment, or glanced with the eye, as she ut- 
tered these words: ‘In this mountain our 
fathers worshiped.’ In short, John’s narra- 
tive of the occurrence at the well forms a pic- 
ture, for which one sees that the perfect 
frame-work is provided, as he looks around 
him, in front of the hills which enclose the 
modern Nablous. . . . The original mouth of 
the well is no longer visible on the outside; a 
vaulted roof having been built over it, 
through which it is necessary to descend, in 
order to reach the proper entrance of the 
excavation. The aperture is barely large 
enough to allow a person to crowd his body 
through. I have no doubt whatever of the 
identification of this well; the various local 
proofs which voint to that spot, and the uni- 


not in ver. 11, 12....2 Or, as he was. 


formity of the tradition, furnish an amount 
of testimony respecting the question, too 
strong to be set aside.’’ (Ill. of Scrip., p. 
199 sq.) ‘‘The well,’’ remarks Porter, ‘‘is 
deep—seventy-five feet when last measured— 
and there was, probably, a considerable ac- 
cumulation of rubbish at the bottom. It is 
entirely excavated in the solid rock, per- 
fectly round, nine feet in diameter, with the 
sides hewn smooth and regular. Sometimes 
it contains a few feet of water but at others, 
it is quite dry.’’ (Handbook, p. 340.) But 
this statement as to the ‘‘solid rock”’ is econ- 
troverted. ‘‘ Lieut. Anderson, who descended 
to the bottom in May, 1866, found it then 
seventy-five feet deep, and quite dry. ‘It is,’ 
he says, ‘lined throughout with rough ma- 
sonry, as it is dug in alluvial soil.’”’ (War- 
ren’s ‘‘ Recovery of Jerusalem,’’ pp. 464 sq.) 
Jesus therefore, being wearied with his 
(or the) journey, sat thus on the well. 
He had become very weary by the toilsome 
way, and was now, as the perfect participle 
(xexomaxws) indicates, feeling the effect of his 
long-continued exertion. His weariness is 
also brought to mind again by the adverb 
thus. It was about the sixth hour. 
That is, probably, about 6 P. M.; a note of 
time, which is partly due to the interest 
which the Evangelist felt in the events of that 
day; and perhaps still more, to his recollec- 
tion of the physical exhaustion of Christ, 
occasioned by a long journey from morning 
till near evening. How clearly is the human 
nature of the Lord revealed by his weariness! 
For some reason the disciples appear to have 
been less exhausted than their Lord. 

7% There cometh a woman of Samaria 
to draw water. By a woman of Samaria 
ig meant a native of the province, not of the 
city of that name. Where this woman re- 
sided, whether in Sychar itself, or in some 
hamlet near the well, isnot known. Nablous 
is said to be about a mile and a half from 
Jacob’s well; and if it occupies the site of 
Sychar, no one, except for a special reason, 
would come so far to obtain water. Porter 
says, however: ‘‘The mere fact of the well 
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8 (For his disciples were gone away unto the city to 
buy meat.) 

9 Then saith the woman of Samaria unto him, How 
is it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, which 
am a woman of Samaria? “for the Jews have no deal- 
ings with the Samaritans. 

0 Jesus answered and said unto her, If thou knewest 
the gift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give 
me to drink; thou wouldest have asked of him, and he 
would have given thee * living water. 


8 her, Give me todrink. For his disciples were gone 
9 away into the city to buy food. The Samaritan 
woman therefore saith unto him, How is it that 
thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me,who am a 
Samaritan woman? (For Jews have no dealings 
10 with Samaritans). Jesus answered and said unto 
her, If thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is 
that saith to thee, Give me to drink; thou wouldest 
have asked of him, and he would have given thee 


@ 2 Kings 17: 24; Luke 9: 52, 53; Acts 10: 38....b Isa. 12:3; 44: 3; Jer. 2:18; Zech. 18:1; 14: 6.——1 Some anoient authorities omit, 
Por Jews have no dealings with Samaritans. 


having been Jacob’s, would have brought 
numbers to it, had the distance been twice as 
great. And even independent of its history, 
some little superiority in the quality of the 
water, such as we might expect in a deep 
well, would have attracted the Orientals, who 
are, and have always been, epicures in this 
element.’’ But it does not appear that many 
resorted to this well; and it is unnecessary to 
assume that the woman, though acquainted 
with some of the people of Sychar, had her 
residence in that city; much less is it neces- 
sary to identify Sychar with Shechem. It was 
anearer village. Jesus saith unto her: Give 
me todrink. A request occasioned partly by 
physical thirst, and partly, we may believe, 
by an ever-present desire to communicate 
spiritual good, It illustrates the Saviour’s 
wisdom in making even the wants of his own 
humanity a means of approach to the souls of 
men (comp. Mark 11: 12-14). To ask of one 
a small favor, in fitting circumstances, is at 
least to express confidence in his kindness, 
and thus to open the way for friendly inter- 
course. For no man wishes any expression 
of goodness from a person whom he is re- 
solved to treat as an enemy; much less does 
any one wish to be under vbligation to a per- 
son whom he hates. 

8. For his disciples were gone away 
into the city to buy meat (or, food). The 
absence of his disciples is here assigned asa 
reason (for yé¢) why Christ made the request 
of the preceding verse ; possibly because they 
nad taken with them some apparatus of 
their own for drawing water. This reason 
does not, however, exclude the deeper ones 
mentioned under verse 7. It appears, from 
the words of the Evangelist, that, notwith- 
standing their enmity, Jews and Samaritans 
were accustomed to trade with one another for 
the necessaries of life, and that even the 
- former would eat that which was purchased 
from the latter. 


9. How is it that thou, beinga Jew, 
askest drink of me, which am a woman 
of Samaria? (Lit., Who am a Samaritan 
woman?) The woman inferred, probably 
from his dialect, that Jesus was a Jew; 
and Alford thinks there is a sort of play- 
ful triumph in her question, as if she had 
said: ‘‘Even a Jew, when weary and athirst, 
can humble himself to ask drink of a Samari- 
tan woman.’’ In like manner Meyer detects 
a vein of badinage in her question. Perhaps 
it was rather a question of serious surprise at 
the kind and respectful tone with which the 
Saviour preferred his request to a Samaritan 
woman. With this view the answer of Jesus 
well agrees. For the Jews have no deal- 
ings with the Samaritans. Many exposi- 
tors consider this to be a remark of the Evan- 
gelist, accounting for the woman’s answer, 
and inserted for the benefit of persons not 
familiar with Jewish history. It may be so, 
yet there is no conclusive reason for thinking 
that the woman herself might not have ut- 
tered these words. Would it have been un- 
natural for her, in the circumstances, to trace 
the non-intercourse to the Jews rather than 
to the Samaritans, since she was expressing 
her surprise that a Jew had forgotten it? On 
the other hand, the explanation is one that 
the Evangelist himself might naturally make 
—perhaps, a little more naturally than the 
woman. It is omitted by Tischendorf (8th 
Ed.), and may, possibly, be an interpolation; 
but the weight of evidence is strongly in its 
favor. 

10. If thou knewest (or, hadst known), 
1. e., when I was asking you, a moment ago, 
for water. The common translation, ‘‘if 
thou knewest,’’ though formally correct, is 
liable to be misunderstood, as if it referred 
to the present, the moment when Jesus made 
the response. The gift of God. This is 
called in the last clause of the verse hiving 
water, and is described by Calvin as tota 
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11 The woman saith unto him, Sir, thou hast nothing | 11 living water. The woman saith unto him, !Sir, 


to draw with, and the well is deep: from whence then 
hast thou that living water? 

12 Art thou gr 
gave us the wall, and drank thereof himself, and his 
children, and his cattle? 


eater than our father Jacob, which | 12 water? Art thou greater than our father 


thou hast nothing to draw with, and the well is 
deep: from whence then hast thou that ee 
aco 

who gave us the well, and drank thereof himself, 


1 Or, Lord. 


renovationis gratia, or, ‘the whole blessing 
of renewing grace.’”’?’ And who it is that 
saith to thee, Give me to drink, that is, 
One by whom the grace of God is revealed 
and imparted to men. Thou (thyself, for 
the pronoun is emphatic) wouldest have 
asked of him. In other words, not he, 
but thou wouldest have been the petitioner. 
Notice the insertion of the pronoun thou 
(ov) in the Greek, which does not, in such a 
case, require the pronoun, except for em- 
phasis. And he would have given thee 
living water. By living water is here 
meant the grace of God in Christ, which is 
renewing, sanctifying, peace-giving, unfail- 
ing. ‘‘ By the gift he means the life, emana- 
ting from him; and the point of comparison 
is its freshness and perennial character.’’— 
(Tholuck.) Living water is rather a figura- 
tive designation’ of the source of that life, 
and is therefore very nearly equivalent to 
‘“erace and truth,’’ by the united influence 
of which the spiritual life is originated and 
sustained. 

11. Sir, thou hast nothing to draw 
with, and the well is deep. Not per- 
ceiving the spiritual sense of Christ’s lan- 
guage, the woman takes him to mean by liv- 
ing water, water welling up from its source 
in the heart of the earth—fresh, sweet, spring 
water. Such water might be found at the 
very bottom of Jacob’s Well; for this was 
not a cistern, a reservoir, fed by water from 
the surface of the ground, but a true foun- 
tain (any, ver. 6), fed by water from the 
depths of the earth, which had been reached 
by sinking the shaft (¢péap) nearly, or quite, a 
hundred feet. In Maundrell’s time (March, 
1697) it was one hundred and five feet deep, 
and had fifteen feet of water in it. Dr. 
Tristram (‘‘Land of Israel,’’ p 143, Ed. 3), 
found in it only ‘‘wet mud’’ in December, 
but towards the end of February it was 
‘full of water.’’? (Zdid, p. 401.) From this 
source she sees that Jesus cannot draw, for 
want of the necessary apparatus, and there- 
fore, reminding him of this, she asks: From 


whence then hast thou that (or, the) living 
water? ‘‘If thou canst not draw it from the 
bottom of the well below, from what source 
canst thou obtain it?’’ A pretty distinct in- 
timation of her want of confidence in the 
stranger’s power to do what he said, or at 
least of her feeling that his words had been 
somewhat extravagant. 

12. Art thou greater than our father 
Jacob? That is, greater in power, so that, 
without drawing it from the well, thou canst 
furnish ‘‘ living water’’—perhaps by miracle, 
as Moses did from the rock. Notice the em- 
phatic thou, (cv), and the interrogative par- 
ticle (u#), which assumes that the answer 
should be in the negative. The woman says, 
our father Jacob, because the Samaritans 
claimed to be descendants of Jacob, through 
Joseph. (Josephus ‘‘Ant.,’”’? VII. 7,8; VIII. 
4,3; IX. 8, 6.) Which (or, who) gave us the 
well, and drank thereof himself, and his 
children (or, sons), and his cattle? The pith 
of these clauses is contained in the statement 
that Jacob drank from the well, and not at 
all in the circumstance that he gave it to the 
Samaritans. Deep as it is, Jacob drank from 
this well, but only by drawing water there- 
from; thou canst not then pretend to have 
‘living water’’ without the labor of drawing 
it, unless thou art greater than our father 
Jacob. It is, however, a touch of nature, 
that the woman dwells on the use which 
Jacob made of the well, by mentioning his 
sons, with his flocks and herds, and especially 
that she recalls the (traditional) gift of the 
well to the Samaritans; for she was herself 
a Samaritan by birth, sympathy, and prej- 
udice. 

Many interpreters suppose that, after utter- 
ing the words: ‘‘ Whence then hast thou that 
living water?’’ the woman’s mind turned 
rather to the idea of some better kind of 
water, and that she intended to say: ‘If 
thou canst give better water than this, thou 
must be greater than Jacob our father. This 
was good enough for him; and thou canst 
not pretend to be of greater dignity or worth 
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13 Jesus answered and said unto her, Whosoever | 13 and his sons, and his cattle? Jesus answered and 


drinketh of this water shall thirst again: 


said unto her, Every one that drinketh of this water 


14 But ¢ whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall | 14 shall thirst again: but whosoever drinketh of the 


give him shall never thirst ; but the water that I shall 
ere him ‘shall be in him a well of water springing up 
nto everlasting life. 
15 «The woman {saith unto him, Sir, give me this 
water, that I thirst not, neither come hither to draw. 


water that I shall give him shall never thirst; but 
the water that I shall give him shall become in him 
15 a well of water springing 7. unto eternal life. The 
woman saith unto him, !Sir, give me this water, 
that I thirst not, neither come all the way hither to 


ach, 6: 85, 58....b oh. 7: 38....¢ See ch. 6: 34; 17: 2,8; Rom. 6: 23; 1 John 5: 20.—1 Or, Lord. 


than he.’’ But this reference to the quality 
of the water does not spring so naturally out 
of the preceding question as does the view 
given above. 

13. Whosoever (or, every one who) drink= 
eth of this water shall thirst again. 
Jesus does not suffer himself to be drawn into 
a discussion of his own greatness or power as 
compared with that of Jacob. No side issne 
diverts him from the end sought by this con- 
versation. He fixes the woman’s mind ona 
single point—the difference between the water 
of the well, and the water which he is ready 
to give—with the evident purpose of leading 
her from the transient good to the permanent, 
from the natural tothespiritual. This water, 
referring to the well, brings temporary but 
not lasting relief from thirst. Its effect soon 
passes away, and leaves him who drinks of it 
in the same state as before. Ever returning 
thirst, with no progress towards a condition 
without thirst !—this must be expected, though 
you drink of this well. 

14. But whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst. The effect of my grace is enduring. 
It does not pass away, and leave him who 
receives it in the same condition as before. 
The old thirst of the soul, raging and painful, 
will not return. Faintness of spirit, in view 
of sins unforgiven, will no more be felt. The 
desire for peace, which only God can satisfy. 
will no longer rage unsatisfied as before. 
‘*God entered into my mind,’’ says Augus- 
tine, ‘‘sweeter than all pleasure, brighter 
than all light, higher than all honor.'’ ‘‘Cer- 
tainly,’’ remarks Bengel, ‘‘that water, so far 
as its own nature is concerned, has perennial 
virtue; and whenever thirst returns, it is 
from a defect in the man, not in the water.” 
“Tt is no common water; but water of which 
a man should constantly be drinking; and if 
he did so. would constantly be satisfied, so 
that.there would be no recurring intervals of 
desire and gratification’’—(Hanna.) ‘‘The 
Christian must continue to drink of the water 


of life to the end’’—(Schaff). It is, however, 
to be remarked that, according to the re- 
ceived text, the word drinketh, in this 
clause, represents a Greek verb in the aorist 
subjunctive, and therefore denotes a com- 
pleted, not a continuous act. And there isa 
sense in which a man receives Christ, or his 
grace, once for all. His condition is thereby 
permanently changed, and his thirst will 
thenceforth be different from what it was be- 
fore. (Compare Isa. 12: 3; Rev. 7: 16, 17; 
21.6; 22: 1,2.) But the water that I shall 
give him will be (or, Jecome) in him a 
well (i. ¢., fountain) of water, springing 
up into eternal life. The true believer 
need not look abroad for the fountain of 
God’s grace; it has been opened in his own 
heart, fresh and pure and sweet. In other 
words, the Spirit and the truth of God have 
entered into the life of his soul, and are felt 
to be an abiding, indwelling, unfailing source 
of spiritual peace, strength, and hope. He 
can drink from a fountain which Christ has 
opened within, the refreshing waters of which 
he will never be able to exhaust in time or in 
eternity. From the grace and truth of 
Christ, which he has already experienced, 
he will derive joy forevermore. The blessed 
life now begun will rise into life eternal. 

15. Sir, give me this water, that I 
thirst not (or, may not thirst), neither 
come hither (or, all the way hither) to 
draw. From the last part of this verse it 
appears that the woman did not yet perceive 
the meaning of Christ. She knew too little 
of spiritual good to discover it at once under 
images of natural good. But she was moved 
by the strange and serious language of Christ; 
she was convinced that he had a great bless- 
ing to impart; and, conscious. of her toil in 
bearing water from the well, she asked for 
that which seemed to promise relief from this 
toil. There is no indication of levity or 
irony in her words. On the other hand, she 
was so far convinced of the greatness and 
goodness of. Christ, as to be prepared for.s 
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16 Jesus saith unto her, Go, call thy husband, and 
come hither. 

17 The woman answered and said, I have no hus- 
band. Jesus said unto her, Thou hast well said, I have 
no husband . 

18 For thou hast had five husbands; and he whom 
fats now hast is not thy husband: in that saidst thou 
truly. 

19 The woman saith unto him, Sir, «I perceive that 
thou art prophet. 


16 draw. Jesus saith unto her, Go, call thy husban 
17 and come hither. The woman answe and sai 
unto him, I have no husband. Jesus saith unto 
18 her, Thou saidst well, I have no husband: for thou 
hast had five husbands; and he whom thou now 
hast is not thy husband: this hast thou said truly. 
19 The woman saith unto him, !Sir, I perceive that 


a Luke 7:16; 24:19; ch. 6: 14; 7: 40.1 Or, Lord. 


clear exposure of her sin, and a distinct 
assertion of his Messiahship. Christ there- 
fore gives to the conversation a more search- 
ing and plainly religious turn. 

16. Go, call thy husband, and come 
hither. It is evident, from what follows, 
that Jesus knew her manner of life from her 
youth up; why then did he say this? Proba- 
bly to awaken in her a sense of sin, and to 
give her an opportunity of confessing it. 
“ The first work of the Spirit of God, and of 
him who here spoke in the fullness of that 
Spirit, is, to convince of sin.’’—(Alford). It is 
unnecessary to seek for any further reason 
for the Lord’s word. 

17. I have no husband. The tone of 
voice with which these words were uttered 
may have been such as to betray a desire to 
expose a mistake in the Saviour’s language, 
or it may have been such as to reveal a sense 
of sin and shame. The latter is perhaps more 
likely to have been its character than the 
former. At any rate, what she said was true, 
though it was not the whole truth. Thou 
hast well said, I have no husband. By 
the emphasis which Jesus gave to the word 
husband (notice the change in the order of 
the Greek words: ‘‘ Husband I have not, in- 
stead of, I have not a husband), he prepared 
the woman for his statement of her relation 
to the man with whom she was living. The 
whole truth must be uttered, if not in humble 
sorrow by the woman herself, then in tender 
severity by the Lord, to produce repentance. 

18. For thou hast had five husbands. 
These five were lawful husbands, and, what- 
ever may be conjectured, there is certainly 
nothing in the words of Jesus to show that 
she had been unfaithful to any of them, or 
had been divorced from any of them. And 
he whom thou now hast is not thy hus- 
band. Godet remarks that the position of 
the pronoun thy (cov) before husband (dp) 
seems to imply an antithesis not expressed: 


‘not thine, but another’s husband.” Yet he 
adds very justly, as we think, that ‘‘it is not 
necessary thus to press the sense of the pro- 
noun.’’ All that can be certainly known, is, 
that she had been married five times, and 
was now living in open vice. In that saidst 
thou truly. Better, This hast thou said truly. 
(Rev. Ver.) A recognition of the literal truth 
of her words, but not of their moral suffi- 
ciency. Yet no such woman would have 
been likely to say more on that point until 
she had been brought to genuine repentance 
before God. For her to have said: ‘‘The 
man with whom I am now living is not my 
husband,’’ would have been out of harmony 
with the preceding conversation; but what 
she does say is extremely natural. The pic- 
ture is life-like, and therefore credible. Meyer 
is also justified in affirming that ‘‘the knowl- 
edge of Jesus, in respect to the woman’s re- 
lations, is immediate and supernatural. To 
assume that he had learned the events of her 
life from others, is contrary to the view of 
the Evangelist; and there is no psychological 
foundation for the opinion that his disciples 
introduced into the conversation what they 
afterwards learned, when once we are unable 
to confine the knowledge of Jesus concerning 
the moral state of others within ordinary hu- 
man limits. Strangely and needlessly does 
Lange imagine that the psychical influence 
of the five men upon the woman had left 
on her countenance traces which Jesus per- 
ceived.” 

19. Sir, I perceive that thou art a 
prophet. By this response the woman ad- 
mits the perfect truth of his statement, inas- 
much as she virtually traces it back to God 
as its author; for a prophet was one who 
spoke for God, delivering to men truth 
received from him. The woman, there- 
fore, perceiving that Jesus had superhuman 
knowledge, ascribes that knowledge to God, 
and calls him a prophet. 
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20 Our fathers worshipped in *this mountain; and | 20 thou arta prophet. Our fathers worship 


ye say, that in *Jerusalem is the place where men 
ought to worship. 

21 Jesus saith unto her, Woman, believe me, the hour 
cometh, when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor 
yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. 

22 Ye worship 4ye know not what: we know what 
we worship; for ‘salvation is of the Jews. 


in this 
mountain; and ye say, that in Jerusalem is the 
21 place where men ought to worship, Jesus saith 
unto her, Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, 
when neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, 
22 shall ye worship the Father. Ye worship that 
which ye know not: we worship that which we 
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20. Our fathers worshipped in this 
mountain. Subtle and often inexplicable 
are the movements of the human spirit. But 
it is not surprising that the woman should 
wish to introduce a topic less personal and 
painful, for she was not so hardened as to 
glory in her shame. Nor is it surprising 
that she should select a religious topic, for 
her heart was yet open to religious influences, 
and she felt herself to be in conversation with 
one who was a true prophet. Moreover, it 
was extremely natural for her to refer to the 
controversy between her own people and the 
Jews concerning the holiest place for wor- 
ship, for Jacob’s Well was at the foot of 
Gerizim, and her eyes were probably often 
directed to this mountain. It may be also 
that a certain indescribable candor, purity, 
and graciousness in the Saviour’s counte- 
nance and tones of voice made her desire his 
opinion on the question so long debated be- 
tween the two peoples. On the whole, it is 
difficult to imagine anything more natural 
in conversation than the introduction of pre- 
cisely this topic, at this point, by the Samari- 
tan woman. By our fathers she probably 
meant, not Jacob and his sons, but the an- 
cestors of the Samaritans of her own day. 
Though the temple built by Sanballat on 
Gerizim, in the time of Nehemiah (Josephus, 
“Ant.,’’ XI. 8, 2-4), had been destroyed, two 
hundred years after, by John Hyrcanus (Jo- 
sephus ‘‘Ant.,’”? XIII. 9, 1), the Samaritans 
still resorted to the place where it stood for 
prayer and sacrifice. The few who still live 
in Nablous turn their faces to this mount in 
prayer, and kill the passover on it once a 
year. And ye say, that in Jerusalem is 
the place where men ought to worship. 
The question which seems to have been in 
the woman’s mind is rather suggested than 
proposed. The answer, however, came as 
promptly as if she had solicited it by a for- 
mal question. 

21. Woman, believe me, the (or, an) 


hour cometh, when ye shall neither ip 
this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, 
worship the Father. Notice the introduc- 
tory words, calling attention to that which 
was to follow. They may may be compared 
to the ‘‘ verily, verily,’’ with which, accord- 
ing to this Evangelist, Jesus sometimes called 
upon his hearers to believe an important 
truth. Observe, also, that he lifts the wo- 
man’s thoughts above the controversy in 
respect to Moriah and Gerizim, by remind- 
ing her, with the authority of a prophet, that 
a time was at hand when neither of these 
would have any claim to exclusive, or even 
special consideration, asa place of worship. 
If the pronoun ye refers particularly to the 
Samaritans, as the same pronoun in the pre- 
ceding verse refers to the Jews, the words of 
Christ predict the conversion of the Samari- 
tans—a conversion which would lead them to 
abandon their worship on Gerizim, without 
leading them to resort to Jerusalem. ‘‘ The 
divine order of the temple worship is peda- 
gogical. Christ is its object and end, its 
fulfilling; the modern doctrine of the resto- 
ration of the glory of Jerusalem isa Chiliastic 
dream.’’—(Meyer). By the word Father, 
says Grotius, ‘‘he tacitly hints the sweetness 
of the new covenant. (Tacita novi federis 
suavitatem innuit).”’ 

22. Ye worship ye know not what. 
(Better, Ye worship that which ye know 
not,—Rev. Ver.) This language is meant to 
affirm not absolute, but comparative ignor- 
ance on the part of the Samaritans as to the 
object of their worship. They accepted the 
Pentateuch, but rejected all the rest of the 
Old Testament. Hence they knew much less 
in respect to Jehovah and his purpose of 
mercy, than had been revealed to the devout 
Israelites. By rejecting a large part of the 
truth which God had made known by sacred 
history and holy song and manifold predic- 
tion, they had put themselves in the condi- 
tion of those who worship an unknown God. 
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23 But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true | 23 know: for salvation is from the Jews. But the 


worshippers shall worship the Father in ¢spirit ¢and 
in truth; for the Father seeketh such to worship him. 

24 ¢God is a Spirit: and they that worship him 
taust worship Am in spirit and in truth, 


hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth: 
1for such doth the Father seek to be his worship- 
24 pers. 2God is a spirit: and they that worship him 


@ Phil. 3:3....6 ch, 1; 17....¢ 2;Cor, 3; 17.——1 Or, for such the Father aleo sesketh....2 Or, God te spirit. 


—We know what (or, that which) we wore 
ship. Jesus was addressed by the woman as 
a Jew, and in accommodation to her use of 
language, he associates himself with the 
Jews, and says: ‘‘ We know that which we 
worship.’’ Hence it is comparative, rather 
than absolute knowledge, which Christ here 
claims. Speaking not for himself, but for 
the Jews as a people, he could only mean to 
say, We have a knowledge of God which is 
worthy to be called knowledge, when con- 
trasted with the light possessed by the Sa- 
maritans. Farther than this his words do 
not go.—For salvation is of (or, from) the 
Jews. It was God’s plan to have the salvas 
tion which he had provided for mankind 
come to them from the Jews. Not only were 
his clearest revelations made first to the cho- 
sen people, but the Messiah himself was to be 
of the seed of David according to the flesh. 
And if the Messiah was to be from the Jews, 
God would not leave them without a knowl- 
edge of himself. 

23. But the (or, an) hour cometh, and 
now is. In other words, the period referred 
to is mainly future, yet it is already begun. 
When the true worshippers—to wit, those 
whose worship, being at once sincere and 
intelligent, realizes the proper idea of wor- 
ship—shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth. The preposition in before 
truth, should be omitted. The statement is 
both a prediction and a description of true 
worship. For, to worship the Father in 
spirit, is to worship him in the innermost 
soul, to pay unto him the homage of reverent 
thought and feeling, of filial trust and love. 
And this spiritual worship is better than any 
formal service, depending on place and 
ritual; for it is inspired by the Spirit of God, 
dwelling ina human spirit, and sanctifying 
its service. Not a worship in flesh, sensuous, 
vitual, confined to particular places, seasons, 
forms, but a worship in spirit, offered wher- 
ever there isa human soul quickened by the 
Spirit of the Most High, is henceforth to 
prevail among men. This rational worship 


will not indeed reject outward rites, but it will 
use them only as helps and expressions of 
spiritual service (Rom.1:9;12:1), To worship 
the Father in truth, is to worship him 
within the sphere of truth, or in fellowship 
and conformity with truth. It is to render 
him the honor and service which his own 
nature, or the truth which reveals that nature, 
prescribes. ‘‘Otherwise,’’ as Meyer says, 
‘the worship belongs in the sphere of con- 
scious or unconscious falsehood.’?’ The Sa- 
maritans were to welcome the full and final 
revelation of God in the person of his Son, 
and to serve him in the light of that revela- 
tion. Superstition, however sincere and 
devout, is not acceptable worship. For the 
Father seeketh such to worship him. 
The Revised Version is preferable: For such 
doth the Father seek to be his worshippers. 
Not only are the genuine worshipers of God 
about to render him intelligent homage in 
the sanctuary of their spirit, without feeling 
it necessary to appear in Jerusalem or in 
Gerizim; but the Father also is even now 
seeking to have those who worship him be 
such as do this. This more spiritual economy 
springs from the heart, plan, and action of 
Jehovah himself, who will be a Father to all 
who thus honor him. 

24. God is a Spirit (or, God is spirit), 
i. €., in essence; and therefore confined to no 
mountain-tops, inclosed by no temple-walls. 
Immaterial, imperceptible to sense, he is 
everywhere in the fullness of his being; and 
that being is personal, knowing, feeling, and 
willing, with a knowledge that is infinite, 
a love that is perfect, and a power that 
is boundless. Hence the Psalmist cries: 
‘“Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence? If 
I ascend into heaven, thou art there; if I 
make my bed in hell (or, make Sheol my bed), 
behold thou art there. IfI take the wings of 
the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea, even there shall thy hand lead 
me, and thy right hand shall hold me’’ 
(Ps.189:7-12), The translation, God is spirit, 
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25 The woman saith unto him, I know that Messias 
cometh, which is called Christ: when he is come, #he 
will tell us all things. 

26 Jesus saith unto her, >I that speak unto thee am 


27 And upon this came his disciples, and marvelled 
that he talked with the woman: yet no man said, 
What seekest thou? or, Why talkest thou with her? 


a vor, 29; 30....b Matt, 26: 63, 64; Mark 14: 61, 62; oh. 9: 37. 


25 must worship him in spirit and truth. The woman 
saith unto him, I know that Messiah cometh (who 
is called Christ) : when he is come, he will declare 

26 unto us all things, Jesus saith unto her, I that 
speak unto thee am he. 

27 And upon this came his disciples; and they mar- 
velled that he was speaking with a woman; yet no 
man said, What seekest thou? or, Why speakest 


appears to be the only correct one; for there 
is no more reason for inserting the indefinite 
article before the word spirit, in this place, 
than there is for inserting it before the word 
“light,” in the sentence, ‘'God is light’’ 
(1John1:5), And they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth. 
Only such worship corresponds with his na- 
ture. As he is present, though unseen, in 
every place, and even in the innermost spirit 
of man, nothing save the filial homage of that 
spirit, illumined by truth, can be acceptable 
worship in his sight. Two other interpreta- 
tions of the expression, ‘‘in spirit and truth,”’ 
ought perhaps to be mentioned. According 
to one of them, the word ‘‘spirit’’ here means 
God’s Spirit, as gracious influence, which, in 
union with his truth, is represented as the 
atmosphere or element of all true worship. 
Worship that lives and moves, and has its 
being in the grace and truth of God, is the 
worship which he requires. It may, how- 
ever, be questioned whether this interpreta- 
tion of the word ‘‘spirit’’ is not imported 
into the text rather than suggested by it, 
while the doctrine which it finds is really 
implied in the view given above. Accord- 
ing to the other interpretation, the word 
“spirit”? is here used as the opposite of 
“form,’’ and the word “‘truth’’ as the op- 
posite of ‘‘pretense’’—Jesus teaching merely 
that worship must be hereafter informal and 
sincere. This is too superficial. 

25.1 know that Messias cometh, which 
is called Christ. Although the Samaritans 
did not receive the later books of the Old 
Testament as having divine authority, they 
did expect a Messiah, and probably connected 
the language of Deut. 18; 18, with him, The 
woman uses Messiah as a proper name, with- 
out the article, doubtless because it was a 
’ designation current in Samaria, as well as in 
Judea, and because she was conversing with 
a Jew. The explanation, which is called 
Christ, may be ascribed either to the Evan- 
gelist or to the woman. The latter appears 


to have employed the Greek name in speak- 
ing to the men of Sychar (ver.29). When 
he is come, he will tell us (or, announce to 
us) all things. These words may have been 
due to a feeling that she did not understand 
the wonderful language of Jesus, and must 
therefore wait for instruction, which could 
only be given by the Christ; or they may 
have been due to a suspicion that Christ was 
perhaps now conversing with her. Trench 
sees in these words of the woman a cry of 
helplessness, connected with a timid presenti- 
ment, such as she hardly dares own, much 
less ventures to utter: ‘‘Thou perhaps art he 
whom we look for.’’—(Schaff.) The latter 
account of her language is probably correct; 
though it is also reasonable to presume that 
she was conscious of something in his words 
that she did not fully comprehend. 

26. I that speak unto thee am he. (Or, 
I that talk to thee; 6 r9adgdv, of familiar con- 
versation). Why did Jesus, speaking with 
this woman, declare himself to be the Mes-~ 
siah, while he avoided making this declara- 
tion among the Jews? Several reasons may 
be suggested, e. g., (1) he may have discerned 
in the woman’s heart a desire to know the 
truth; (2) he doubtless foresaw that he should 
remain but a short time in the place; and (8) 
he knew that an avowal of his Messiahship 
in that place would lead to no political ex- 
citement. ‘The Jews looked upon the Mes- 
siah as the king of Israel, and expected from 
him, first of all, political changes (comp. John 
6: 15); while the Samaritans, deriving their 
Messianic expectations chiefly from Deut. 18: 
15-19, regarded him simply as a prophet or 
teacher, and were less liable to abuse this 
revelation for disturbing political purposes.”’ 
(Schaff ) 

27. And upon this came his disciples 5 
i. €., as Jesus was making this last remark to 
the woman, his disciples arrived at the well, 
on their return from the city. And they 
marvelled (or, were wondering ; éavpagov is 
substituted for é9avpacav by Lach., Tisch., 
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28 The woman then left her waterpot, and went her | 28 thou with her? So the woman left her waterpot, 


way into the city, and saith to the men 


29 Come, see a man, * which told me all things that | 29 


ever I did: is not this the Christ? 


and went away into the city, and saith to the oa 
Come, see 2 man, who told me all things that ever 


@ ver. 35, 


Treg., and West. and Hort, according to the 
best evidence). While they were drawing 
near to the well, from some distance, they were 
observing and wondering that he talked 
with the woman (or, rather, was talking 
with a woman.) The tense of these verbs is 
one that represents action in progress, action 
which is continuous rather than momentary. 
The wonder of the disciples was not occa- 
sioned by anything which they knew of this 
particular woman, but by the simple circum- 
stance that he was talking with a woman. 
They now saw, perhaps for the first time, 
how far the holy independence and divine 
compassion of Jesus lifted him above the 
Oriental and Rabbinic contempt for woman, 
in which they had been educated. (See 
Lightfoot, Tholuck). For it was said by 
some of the Jewish doctors that ‘‘a man 
should not salute a woman in a public place, 
not even his own wife,’’ and that it was ‘‘ bet- 
ter that the words of the law should be burnt 
than delivered to women.’ Yet no man 
said: What seekest thou? or, Why talk- 
est thou with her? They did not presume 
to call in question his action, by asking what 
he desired from the woman, or why he con- 
versed with her. A feeling of awe restrained 
them. Is it not probable that the face of 
Jesus was lighted up at the moment with 
divine joy, because he saw that a lost soul 
was beginning to drink of the water of life? 
They wondered in silence. Would that some 
others were as reverent as they! Criticism is 
often foolish, though it is sharp; and si- 
lence is often wise, because it is humble and 
trustful. 

28. Then—therefore—either because the 
arrival of the disciples interrupted the con- 
versation, or because the final declaration of 
Jesus made so deep an impression upon her 
mind: the latter is to be preferred —the 
woman left her waterpot — forgetful, it 
may be, of the object for which she had come 
to the well, or else purposing to return at 
once, after reporting to others what she had 
learned—and went her way (or, away) into 
the city—which was a mile and a half from 


the well, if Sychar was not nearer than the 
modern Nablous. We assume, however, that 
it was much nearer. Yet this walk would 
furnish time for reflection on the words of 
Jesus, and for resolving what she would say 
to the people. And saith to the men: 
whom she met as she entered the city; for 
she appears to have told her wonderful story 
to the people whom she first saw. 

29. Come, see a man which told me 
all things that ever I did. An invitation, 
and a reason for complying with it. Nothing 
which Jesus said made a deeper impression 
on the woman than his exact account of her 
past life. It seemed to her as if he had told 
the whole sad story of it, though his words 
were few; and she was so moved, that no 
feeling of personal shame prevented her 
from appealing to this proof of the stranger’s 
knowledge. And of all that Jesus had said 
to her, this was probably just the part which 
was most likely to arrest the attention, and 
secure beforehand the confidence of the 
people. It was something which they could 
appreciate without difficulty, and which 
gave evidence of prophetic, if not of Messi- 
anic power. Is not this the Christ? The 
Common Version, by introducing not, sup- 
poses that the woman intimated that she re- 
garded an affirmative answer as correct. But 
the form of her question, as recorded by John: 
Can this be the Christ? intimates just the 
opposite—that she wished to be regarded as 
inclining toa negative answer. Thus: ‘‘ This 
cannot be the Christ, I suppose; do you 
think he can?’”’ Is there not in this form of 
the question a trait of originality and reality 
too delicate for any falsarius of the second 
century? The woman, according to the 
narrative, believed that Jesus was the Christ; 
would not a writer of fiction have suffered 
her to intimate this in her question? But in 
fact she did not. For some reason she saw fit 
to speak as if she were in doubt herself, and 
a little inclined to think that Jesus could not 
be the Christ, though she was anxious to have 
the judgment of men on that point: and so 
the Evangelist records her question as she 
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Pd Then they went out of the city, and came unto 


31 In the mean while his disciples prayed him, say- 
ing, Master, eat. 

But he said unto them, I have meat to eat that ye 
know not of. 

33 Therefore said the disciples one to another, Hath 
any man brought him aught to eat? 

34 Jesus saith unto them, « My meat is to do the will 
of him that sent me, and to finish his work. 

85 Say not ye, There are yet four months, and then 
cometh harvest? behold, I say unto you, Lift up your 
eyes, and look on the fields; 'for they are white al- 
ready to harvest. 


@ Job 23: 12; ch. 6: 38; 17: 4; 19: 30....6 Matt. 9:37; Luke 10: 
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30 did: can this be the Christ? They went out of the 
31 city, and were pony i him, In the mean while 
32 the disciples peared im, saying, Rabbi, eat. But 
he said unto them, I have meat to eat that ye know 

33 not. The disciples therefore said one to another, 
34 Hath any man brought him aught to eat? Jesus 
saith unto them, My meat is to do the will of him 

35 that sent me, and to accomplish his work. Say not 
e, There are = four months, and then cometh the 
arvest? behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, 

and look on the fields, that they are ! white already 


2.—1 Or, white unto harvest. Already he that reapeth, etc. 


uttered it. ‘‘She believes more than she 
says; but she does not venture to assume, 
even as probable, so great news. Nothing 
could be more natural than this little trait.’ 
—(Godet.) 

30. Then they went out of the city, 
and came (or, were coming) to him. The 
oldest manuscripts and latest editors omit 
Then. The tense of the last verb, were 
coming (apxevro), represents action in prog- 
ress, and thus prepares the mind of the reader 
for a narrative of what took place at the well 
while the people were coming. 

31. In the mean while, i. ¢., in the time 
which passed between the departure of the 
woman for the city and the arrival of the 
people from the city, his (rather, the) dis- 
ciples prayed (or, asked) him, saying, 
Master, eat. They had left him weary 
and faint, and they naturally imagined that 
he must be so still. How great then must 
have been their surprise at his answer: 

32. I have meat (food) to eat that ye 
know not of. As Jesus had spoken to the 
woman of spiritual refreshment under the 
figure of ‘‘living water,’’ so now he testifies 
of spiritual nourishment under the figure of 
food. The aptness of his emblems is only 
rivaled by their obviousness. He is at home 
in the realm of nature, and his use of figura- 
tive speech is perfect. Yet his words are not, 
in this case, altogether figurative. For soul 
and body are mysteriously united, and the 
joyful activity of the former is often a literal 
refreshment to the latter. Spiritual satisfac- 


tion seems to nullify bodily want. Hunger 
ceases when the soul exults. It was after 
forty days that Christ hungered (mett.4: 2), 
Observe the contrast between the pronouns 
I and ye3 forthe fact that these pronouns are 
expressed in the Greek makes them in some 
degree emphatic. Jesus knew, as the dis- 


ciples did not, the refreshing influence of 
spiritual service on the whole being, espe- 
cially when that service springs from holy 
love, and bears fruit to the glory of God 

33. Therefore said (or, were saying) the 
disciples one to another. The Evangelist 
recollects how this question was passing from 
one to another: Hath any man brought 
him aught to eat? The form of the ques- 
tion (# ms) anticipates a negative answer; 
but the fact that it passed from one to another 
shows that the disciples did not comprehend 
his deep and spiritual saying. In this re- 
spect they were like the Samaritan woman. 
Yet how frankly the Evangelist records their 
dullness, even as if he were not one of them 
himself. And how promptly Jesus proceeds 
to express his meaning in words that the dull- 
est must understand. 

34. My meat (food) is to do (or, that I 
may do) the will of him that sent me, and 
to finish his work. Thus Jesus solemnly 
affirms that the privilege of doing the will of 
his Father, and of completing at last his 
Father’s work on earth, is his highest satis- 
faction and refreshment. ‘To carry on that 
work, step by step, according to the Father’s 
will, and to have in prospect its completion 
on the cross, is my food; and by this I have 
been nourished and quickened while you were 
gone to the city.’ The original expression 
here translated, to do... and to finish (iva 
mow), ‘‘emphasizes the end and not the pro- 
cess, not the doing... and finishing, but 
that I may do. . . and finish. (Compare 
6: 29; 15:8; 17:3; 1 John 3:11; 5: 3.)’— 
(Westcott.) We are not sure of this distine- 
tion. The Greek expression seems to be fairly 
represented in English by the infinitive. 

35. Say not ye, There are yet four 
months, and then cometh (the) harvest? 
This question may be relied upon with rea- 
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ereth fruit unto life eternal: that both he that soweth 
and he that reapeth may rejoice together. 
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36 And he that reapeth receiveth wages, and gath- | 36 unto harvest. 
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He that reapeth receiveth wages 
and per fruit unto life eternal; that he tha 
soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together. 


a Dan. 12: 3, 


sonable confidence as indicating the season 
of the year when Jesus passed through Sa- 
maria, and sat by Jacob’s Well. It was 
about four months previous to the beginning 
of harvest. And as harvest began about the 
middle of Nisan (April), at Easter, and lasted 
till Pentecost, by counting back four months, 
December is reached. Seed-time was about 
the first of November, and therefore the fields 
were now, it is probable, green with the spring- 
ing grain. Says Dr. Hackett: ‘Of course 
there is some doubt whether, in speaking of 
the interval between sowing and reaping as 
‘four months,’ he employed the language 
of a proveb merely, or meant that this was 
the actual time to elapse before the fields 
around them just sown would yield a harvest. 
Even if such a proverb was in use (which 
has not been shown), his availing himself 
of it would be more significant if the four 
months of the proverb happened on this oc- 
casion to coincide with the season of the 
year.’’ (Smith’s ‘Dict. of the Bible,’? Am. 
Ed., p. 1,361.) This is certainly a very mod- 
erate estimate of the probability that Christ’s 
question determines the season of the year 
when it was asked. Four points may be 
made against the idea that this is a proverb. 
(1) That no starting point for the period is 
given; (2) that the adverb yet is inserted; 
(8) that the pronoun ye is emphatic; and 
(4) that there is no other trace of the ex- 
istence of such a proverb. Behold, I say 
unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look on 
the fields; for they are white already 
to harvest. The conjunction translated for 
should here be rendered that, as in the Rev. 
Ver. The people from the city, it may be 
presumed, were now visible at no great dis- 
tance, hastening through the fields towards 
the well; and by turning his eye upon them, 
or stretching forth his hand towards them, 
Jesus interpreted his words to his disciples, 
More precious than the waving harvests of 
Mukhna—a valley or plain unsurpassed in 
point of fertility by any other region of Pa- 
lestine (Hackett), were these approaching Sa- 
maritans, who could now be gathered into 
the garner of the Lord. These were to be 


the first-fruits of the Gentiles, brought in by 
the labor of Christ himself, assisted, it may 
be, in some way by the presence of his dis- 
ciples. For the Samaritans, who appear to 
have expected the Christ as a teacher, rather 
than as a king, received the truth at this 
time with great readiness of mind. The 
Pharisees, with more light, rejected Jesus; 
the Samaritans, with less self-sufficiency, wel- 
comed him, ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 
It seems probable that the word already be- 
longs to the next verse, rather than to the 
clause before us. ‘This change is required 
by some of the early manuscripts, and is ap- 
proved by Westcott, Schaff, Tischendorf, and 
others. 

36. And (already) he that reapeth receiv- 
eth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life 
eternal. This language announces both a 
reward and a result of labor for the salvation 
of men. Several interpreters, however, sup- 
pose that the reward is found in the result, 
‘‘in having gathered many into eternal life.” 
—(Alford). But it is better to regard the 
two as, in some measure, distinct; and, if 
both may be thought of as reward, to look 
upon that reward as twofold, present and 
future, involved in the very nature of the 
service, as well as in its result. The language 
of Jesus also implies that the reaper, if not 
the sower, is a servant, and, therefore, re- 
minds one of the saying recorded by Mat- 
thew: ‘‘The harvest truly is great, but the 
laborers are few; pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest, that he will send forth labor- 
ers into his harvest’’ (9:31,38), (In order) 
that both he that soweth and he that 
reapeth may rejoice together. It seems 
on the whole probable that Jesus means by 
he that soweth, himself, or himself princi- 
pally. ‘‘He that soweth the good seed is the 
Son of man’’ (Matt. 13:37); and in the present 
instance, the gospel comes first to the Sa- 
maritans from the lips of Jesus. Afterwards, 
when Philip went down to Samaria, there 
was a great ingathering; and, if it was in 
Sychar, it may be presumed that the sowing 
of Jesus at this time prepared the way for the 
reaping by Philip a few years later. At any 
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37 And herein is that saying true, One soweth, and | 37 For herein is the saying true, One soweth, and 


another reapeth. 

38 I sent you to reap that whereon ye bestowed no 
labour: other men laboured, and ye are entered into 
their labours. 

39 And many of the Samaritans of that city believed 
on him «for the saying of the woman, which testified, 
He told me all that ever I did. 


38 another reapeth. I sent you to reap that whereon 
ye have not laboured: others have laboured, and ye 
are entered into their labour. 

And from that city many of the Samaritans be- 
lieved on him because of the word of the woman, 
who testified, He told me all things that ever I did. 


39 


a ver. 29, 


rate, the sower and the reaper will rejoice to- 
gether hereafter, when the result of both 
sowing and reaping is fully revealed. The 
work of Jesus resembled that of a sower 
much more than it did that of a reaper. 

37. And herein is that saying true: One 
soweth and another reapeth. As tothe 
purpose of this language, nearly all interpret- 
ers are agreed. Christ intends to affirm that 
in the work of saving men through the gos- 
pel, the idea which is expressed by the proy- 
erb: One soweth and another reapeth, is 
fully realized. But there is some difference of 
judgment in respect to the proper rendering 
and construction of the first clause. It might 
be rendered very literally: For herein the 
saying ts the true [one]: One is he that sow- 
eth, and another he that reapeth. This trans- 
lation follows the order of the Greek words, 
and accords with the interpretation of Liicke 
and Meyer. ‘‘In this case (in this our com- 
mon work) the proverb: One soweth and 
another reapeth, finds its full application.’’— 
(Liicke). The Bible Union translates: ‘‘ For 
herein is the true saying,”’ etc.; and Alford: 
“For herein is [fulfilled] that true saying,’ 
ete. I prefer the translation first given, 
and the interpretation defended by Liicke, 
Meyer, and others. The article before true 
is doubtful. 

38. I sent you to reap that whereon ye 
bestowed no labor (or, whereon ye have not 
labored) ; other men (Aave) labored, and 
ye are (or, Aave) entered into their labors. 
These words were intended to encourage the 
disciples by a view of the work to which they 
had been virtually appointed. The possi- 
bility, the success, and the joy of that work 
had been secured by wearisome toil on the 
part of some who had gone before. But two 

‘difficulties present themselves to an inter- 
preter, (a) in the use of past tenses, while, so 
far at least as the disciples were concerned, the 

_ reference must be mainly to the future; and, 

(6) in the use of the plural others (dAdo), 

while the reference must be chiefly to Christ 


himself. In respect to the former, Alford 
remarks that ‘‘here, as often, our Lord 
speaks of the office and its work as accom- 
plished, which is but beginning’; and 
Meyer, that ‘‘the sending of the disciples 
and the fulfillment of their mission, were 
essentially involved in their being received 
into the apostleship.’’ It may as well be 
said, that, to the eye of Jesus, the future 
seems to have been already present, and the 
work of his disciples already past. Not 
only could he foresee the oak in the acorn, 
the fruit in the germ, the future in the pres- 
ent, but, if we may judge by his own words, 
his point of observation was divine as well as 
human, and he could survey that which was 
to be, as if it had already been. In respect 
to the latter difficulty, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that Jesus used the word others 
(dAdo), because he wished to associate with 
himself John the Baptist; for he was address- 
ing a band of men who had been, most of 
them at least, recently disciples of John. 
Meyer supposes that it is a plural of category, 
and Alford, that it is purely rhetorical, to 
correspond with the plural ye. Godet imag- 
ines that Christ has in mind the Samaritan 
woman also, who had gone into the city to 
speak of him. ‘‘In respect to the whole 
extent of the apostolic work, he thinks, no 
doubt, of his precursor and of himself. But, 
with reference to the case before him, he 
thinks assuredly of himself and of his agile 
messenger. For he is pleased to recognize 
the co-operation of the feeblest agent who 
consents to be associated with him’”’ (8:11), 
It is, however, exceedingly improbable that 
he thought of the Samaritan woman in this 
expression. Her relation to the work was 
wholly different from that of Christ, of John 
the Baptist, or of the apostles. The asorist 
tense of the first verb ‘“‘sent,’’ is better sup- 
ported than the perfect. 

39-42, Many SAMARITANS BELIEVE IN 
JESUS. 

39. From this verse it appears that many 
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40 So when the Samaritans were come unto him, | 40 So when the Samaritans came unto him, the 


they besought him that he would tarry with them: 
and he abode there two days. 


41 And many more believed because of his own | 42 word: and they sai 


word; 

42 And said unto the woman, Now we believe, not 
because of thy saying: for ¢we have heard him our- 
selves, and know that this is indeed the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world. 

43 Now after two days he departed thence, and went 
into Galilee. 

44 For Jesus himself testified, that a prophet hath 
Do honour in his own country. 


be- 
sought him to abide with them: und he abode there 

41 twodays. And many more believed because of his 

to the woman, Now we be- 
lieve, not because of thy speaking: for we have 
heard for ourselves, and know that this is indeed 
the Saviour of the world, 

43 And after the two days, he went forth from 

44 thence into Galilee. For Jesus himself testified, 
that a prophet hath no honour in his own country. 


ach, 17:8; 1 John 4: 14....6 Matt. 18:57; Mark 6: 4; Luke 4: 24, 


of the people belonging to Sychar gave full 
credit to the word of the woman, and, there- 
fore, without asking for any miracle, be- 
lieved in Jesus as the Messiah. ‘‘ Whenever 
Jesus found his word sufficient, he omitted, 
on principle, the working of miracles.’’— 
(Meyer.) 

40. A wise request and a gracious answer. 
This simple incident may be studied as an 
illustration of the nature of true prayer, and 
of the readiness of God to bestow on his 
people the greatest conceivable good—his 
own presence; his own presence, not merely 
fortwo days, but for all time and all eter- 
nity |! 

41. The sowing of Jesus was sometimes 
reaping. In the present instance, more were 
led to faith in him by his own word, than by 
that of the woman. What holy and quick- 
ening truths fell from his lips during these 
two December days in the heart of Samaria! 
Plainly enough, the Evangelist could not put 
on record all that he said (21: 25), 

42. And said (or, were saying) unto the 
woman. The remark was often made dur- 
ing those days of profound excitement and 
joy; but not, we may be certain, with any 
feeling of contempt for the woman’s testi- 
mony. She had been too highly honored 
by Jesus for them to despise her at that time. 
Some, indeed, suppose that the word trans- 
lated saying (Aad), is here used by the Sa- 
maritans in its classical sense of *‘ mere talk’’ 
—1t. €,, as compared with the powerful and 
convincing discourse of Jesus; but against 
this it may be objected, (1) that the word has 


1 On the position of the word “Samaritans,” in the 
original, see the remark of Buttmann (“Grammar of 
the N. T. Greek,” p. 387): ‘In Greek as in Latin, there 
is a predilection for separating the Partitive Genitive 
in this way from its governing word, sometimes to 
such an extent, that the two words belonging together 
occupy the tirst place in the clause and the last.” 


this meaning nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment; (2) that Christ applies it to his own 
teaching: ‘‘ Why do ye not understand my 
speech ?’’ (Jonn 8:43); (3) that the corresponding 
verb is nowhere in the New Testament used 
of mere talk; (4) that the Samaritans in this 
very sentence admit that her words had pro- 
duced in them a belief in Jesus: ‘‘ Now we 
believe, not because of thy saying’’; and (5) 
that the circumstances do not render a con- 
temptuous reference to her words probable. 
It is noteworthy that they use very strong 
language in expressing their present faith, 
viz., we know, (oiéauev) and that they recog- 
nize in Jesus the Saviour of the world. 
Having accepted him as the Messiah, they 
were prepared to learn that his mission was 
to the world, rather than to the chosen 
people only. In this respect they were more 
docile than the Jews, and, though Jesus tar- 
ried with them but two days, he was able to 
convince them that he was the Son of man 
appearing in the worid for the salvation of 
mankind. Nothing is more remarkable in 
the ministry of the Lord than his wisdom in 
adapting his instruction to the spiritual state 
of those whom he taught. 

43-45. DEPARTURE INTO GALILEE — 
Reason For ItT—REcEPTION THERE. 

43. After (the) two days—namely, the two 
days mentioned in verse 40. Galilee—i. ¢., 
the province of that name. This is the most 
obvious meaning of the word, and, if it is 
used in any restricted sense, the fact must 
be learned from the context. 

44, Taken in its only natural sense, this 
verse assigns a reason for the Lord’s going 
into Galilee at this time, namely, that he 
knew (for he bore witness to the fact) that a 
prophet is not likely to be honored in his own 
country. ‘‘Familiarity breeds contempt.’’ 
But why was this a reason for his going into 
Galilee? Various answers have been given 
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45 Then when he was come into Galilee, the Galile- | 45 So when he came into Galilee, the Galileans re- 


ans received him, «having seen all the things that he 
did at Jerusalem at the feast : ' for they also went unto 
the feast. 

46 So Jesus came again into Cana of Galilee, «where 
he made the water wine. And there was acertain no- 
bleman, whose son was sick at Capernaum. 


ceived him, havin 
in Jerusalem at 
the feast, 


seen all the things that he did 
6 feast: for they a 


46 He came therefore again unto Cana of Galilee, 
where he made the water wine, And there was a 
certain 1 nobleman, whose son was sick at Caper- 


went unto 


@ oh. 2: 23; $:2....b Deut. 16: 16....¢ ch. 2: 1, 11.——1 Or, king's offeer. 


to this question. Thus (1) Alford says that he 
wished to avoid fame at this time. What he 
desired was quiet and comparative seclusion; 
and these he would be most likely to find in 
the region where he had been known from 
childhood. But this interpretation hardly 
accords with the result, or with the so—or, 
therefore (obv)—in verse 46. (2) Biickner 
thinks that he anticipated special opposition 
in Galilee, and therefore resolved to meet it 
promptly. But this view does not agree with 
the sequel. From this time onward his re- 
ception in Galilee was more favorable than 
his reception in Judea. (8) Wiesler supposes 
that by his own country Judea was meant 
as the place of his birth. But in the sense of 
the proverb, Galilee, rather than Judea, was 
his own country. For he was brought up 
in Nazareth, and was considered a Nazarene. 
Besides, he had on the whole been well re- 
ceived in Judea. (4) Hengstenberg believes 
that Nazareth is meant by his own country 
(comp. Luke 4: 24), while Lange believes 
that Lower Galilee, including Nazareth, must 
be meant. But the word Galilee seems to be 
used in distinction from Judea and Samaria, 
and not in distinction from the lower part of 
the province. (5) Meyer thinks that Galilee 
is referred to as his own country, and that 
the reason for his return is rather suggested 
than expressed by this designation. ‘‘If a 
prophet, as Jesus himself testified, is without 
honor in his own country, he must earn it in 
another. And this Jesus had done in Jeru- 
salem. He now brought with him the honor 
of a prophet from a distance. Hence too 
_ he found acceptance with the Galileans, be- 
cause they had seen his miracles in Jerusa- 
lem (3:23),’’ This last view may be accepted 
as the best yet proposed. But the connection 
_ of thought in the passage is obscure; though 
the obscurity is not such as toshakein any 
degree our confidence in the narrative. 

45. Acting as the general law of society 
recognized by his testimony required, Jesus 
went into Galilee, and was received favorably 


by the Galileans, because they had seen all 
things that he did in the feast at Jerusalem. 
Observe that it was what he did, and not 
what he said—his mighty works, and not his 
gracious words—which won their respect. 
How unlike the Samaritans! And it was 
also what he did in Jerusalem, rather than 
what he did in Cana or in Capernaum, which 
made him now welcome as a prophet in his 
own country. From the circumstance that 
the Evangelist refers to the feast simply, 
it is unsafe to infer with Westcott that no 
‘‘wreat feast’’ had occurred since the one here 
referred to. John probably calls it simply 
the feast because it is the only one that he 
had yet mentioned, the one at which Jesus 
had wrought the signs here meant by the 
things that he did. At this point may be 
placed the work of Jesus described in general 
terms in Matt. 4: 17; Mark 1: 14, 15; and 
Luke 4; 14, 15. 

46-54. Hxratina or THE NOBLEMAN’S 
Son. 

46. For some reason Jesus appears to have 
passed by Nazareth, going at’ once to Cana 
in Galilee. He may have done this, because 
he wished to abide for a few days with Na- 
thanael, one of his disciples (21:2), or with the 
family in which the marriage, previously 
described, took place. Or he may have re- 
paired to this town, because he knew that the 
inhabitants of it had been more deeply im- 
pressed than others by his miracles in Jeru- 
salem—with which some of them may have 
associated the wonderful supply of wine at 
the wedding a short time before. At all 
events, whether for one reason or for many, 
the Saviour returned to Cana, the scene of his 
first miracle. Jesuscame. The word Jesus 
does not belong to the text, according to L. T. 
Tisch., W. and H. It should read, he came. 
And there was at (or, in) Capernaum. 
Capernaum is connected by the preposition 
in, with the principal verb was, though it 
stands in the Greek original at the close of 
the verse. A certain nobleman. The word 
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47 When he heard that Jesus was come out of Judea 
into Galilee, he went unto him, and besought him that 
he would come down, and heal his son: for he was at 
the point of death. 

48 Then said Jesus unto him, 2Except ye see signs 
and wonders, ye will not believe. 

49 The nobleman saith unto him, Sir, come down ere 
my child die. 

50 Jesus saith unto him, Go thy way; thy son liveth. 
And the man believed the word that Jesus had spoken 
unto him, and he went his way. 


JOHN. 


[Cu. IV. 


47 naum. When he heard that Jesus was come out 
of Juda into Galilee, he went unto him, and be- 
sought him that he would come down, and heal his 

48 son; for he was at the point of death. Jesus there- 
fore said unto him, Except ye see signs and won- 

49 ders, ye will in no wise believe. The 1nobleman 
saith unto him, 2Sir, come down ere my child die. 

50 Jesus saith unto him, Go thy way; thy son liveth. 
The man believed the word that Jesus spake unto 


@ 1 Cor. 1: 22,1 Or, king's officer....2 Or, Lord. 


(Baciixxés), translated nobleman, is used by 
Josephus to denote a royal officer or ser- 
vant, whether civil, military, or domestic. 
This nobleman is generally supposed to have 
been an officer in the court or household of 
Herod Antipas—possibly Chusa his steward 
(Luke 8:8), though of this there is no evidence. 
Whose son was sick. Literally, the son 
of whom. And Meyer suggests that the ar- 
ticle may be used because he was an only 
son. On Capernaum, see note at 2: 12. 

47. That Jesus was (or, is) come, etc. 
What the nobleman heard is repeated in the 
very form in which he heard it; for the re- 
port, as it passed from lip to lip, was this: 
Jesus is come from Judea into Galilee. Hear- 
ing this, and learning where he was, the no- 
bleman went (away), i. e., from Capernaum, 
unto him, in Cana of Galilee. And be-= 
sought (or, asked) him—the word ask (épwréw) 
is here as often used in the sense of request— 
that he would come down and heal his 
son. The tense of these verbs calls for ac- 
tion prompt and complete. The father wished 
to have it done at once; he asked for a mirac- 
ulous cure.! For he was at the point of 
death. As his son was at the point of death, 
he felt that help must come very soon, or it 
would be too late. How brief, yet distinct 
and graphic is this account! 

48. Then (or, therefore) said Jesus unto 
him. The conjunction therefore (ov), em- 
ployed by John, proves that the saying of 
Jesus was occasioned by the nobleman’s re- 
quest, and the words unto him prove that it 
was addressed to the nobleman. It will not 
then do to affirm that this saying refers to 
others only, and implies no criticism on the 
nobleman’s attitude of mind towards the 
Lord Jesus. It reads thus: Except ye see 


liva instead of 6rt, because the reason why the re- 
quest was made, or the end of making it, was identical 
with the thing requested.—( Meyer.) 


signs and wonders, ye will not believe. 
At first sight this response appears to be un- 
natural and severe. But it should be borne 
in mind (1) that the nobleman may not have 
come to Jesus because he had full confidence 
in his power to heal the sick, but simply as a 
last resort, to see if peradventure this reputed 
wonder-worker might not save the life of his 
dear child; (2) that Jesus, reading his heart, 
may have perceived that he would reject his 
claim to be the Messiah, unless it was sup- 
ported by evident miracles; and (3) that he 
had no deep sense of spiritual need, preparing 
him to appreciate, in ordinary circumstances, 
Jesus as a holy teacher and representative of 
God. If so, this royal officer was but a fair 
specimen of Galileans in general, so far as 
belief in Christ was concerned, though de- 
spair of help from any other source impelled 
him to make trial of the Saviour’s power and 
grace. This view of his state of mind and 
character accounts for the response of Jesus. 
He was like the people, and the people like 
him; and Jesus felt the difference between 
the Galileans and the Samaritans. Yet the 
answer of Christ was not a refusal to do what 
the father asked. Nay, it was adapted to 
strengthen his hope that Jesus could save the 
life of his boy. Hence the urgency of his 
position. 

49. Sir, come down ere my child die. 
My little child would be a more exact ren- 
dering of the Greek words here used by the 
father. He does not seem to have thought it 
possible for Jesus to heal his child without 
going down to Capernaum. But the urgency 
and tenderness of his appeal show that his 
confidence in the power of Jesus was in- 
creased. A father’s heart cries out for help 
without delay. 

50. Gothy way; thy son liveth. These 
words must have been spoken with divine 
authority; for the man believed the word 
that Jesus had spoken unto him, and he 
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51 And as he was now going down, his servants met 
him, and told him, saying, Thy son liveth. 

52 Then inquired he of them the hour when he 
beganto amend. And they said unto him, Yesterday 
at the seventh hour the fever left him. 

53 So the father knew that it was at the same hour, 
in the which Jesus said unto him, Thy son liveth: and 
himself believed, and his whole house. 

54 This is again the second miracle that Jesus did, 
when he was come out of Judea into Galilee. 


51 him, and he went his way. And as he was now 


going down, his ! servants met him, saying, that his 

52 son lived. So he inquired of them the hour when 
he began to amend. They said therefore unto him, 
Yesterday at the seventh hour the fever left him. 

53 So the father knew that it was at that hour in which 
Jesus said unto him, Thy son liveth: and himself 

54 believed, and his whole house. This is again the 
second sign that Jesus did, having come out of 
Judea into Galilee. 


1 Or, bond-servante. 


went his way. Hence the remark of Al- 
ford: ‘‘The bringing out and strengthening 
of the man’s faith by these words was almost 
as great a spiritual miracle as the material 
one which they indicated.’’ The healing was 
wrought by the will of Christ acting directly, 
without the intervention of any angelic or 
magnetic influence. This certainly was the 
view of the Evangelist. 

51. And as he was now going down— 
probably near the end of the way, but before 
he entered Capernaum—his servants met 
him, and told him, saying, Thy son liv- 
eth. The true reading may be rendered, 
literally, saying, that his boy liveth. Doubt- 
less, they had been sent with the glad news 
to cheer the father’s heart, and to inform him 
that the presence of Jesus was no longer 
needed. For the word liveth evidently sig- 
nifies ‘‘is alive, and likely to live’’; is con- 
valescent and out of danger. 

52. Then inquired he of them the hour 
when he began to amend. For he now 

_ wished to trace the recovery of his son to the 
word of Jesus on which he had believed. 
True gratitude longs to know the giver of its 
blessings, while an unthankful heart is will- 
ing to be ignorant of its benefactor. Yester- 
day at the seventh hour the fever left 
him. During the seventh hour, would better 
represent the meaning of the Greek original. 
At some time during that hour, or gradually, 
as that hour was passing, the fever subsided 
and disappeared. According to Jewish reck- 
oning, the seventh hour was one o'clock P. M., 
and the period here referred to from twelve 
to one. But according to the reckoning of 
Asia Minor and Rome, which was probably 
followed by John, it was seven o’clock a. M., 
or p. M., and doubtless the latter. (Compare 
Edersheim, the ‘‘ Life and Times of the Mes- 
siah,”’ Vol. I., p. 428, 429.) At the present 
time, as well asin the time of Christ, the in- 
habitants of the Jordan Valley are exposed 
to severe attacks of fever. 


- 


53. So the father knew that it was at 
the same hour, in the which Jesus said 
unto him, Thy son liveth. If we assume 
that the Evangelist follows the Hebrew mode 
of denoting the hours of the day, it is neces- 
sary to account for the length of time con- 
sumed by the nobleman in returning to 
Capernaum. The distance between the two 
places could not have been more than about 
fifteen miles; and at a very moderate pace 
the nobleman could have reached home be- 
fore sunset—z. e., by a journey of four or five 
hours. But his servants met him on his way 
homeward, and reported that the change in 
the condition of his child had occurred the 
day before. Would this language have been 
natural if used in the early evening of what 
had taken place in the previous afternoon? 
‘We cannot pronounce it impossible; nor can 
we be absolutely sure that the nobleman was 
not detained by some unknown circumstance 
on his way homeward, so that he failed to 
reach Capernaum that evening. But the nar- 
rative suggests no delay; and, on the whole, 
it seems improbable that he left Cana at one 
o’clock Pp. M., and did not meet his servants 
until the next day. But if John, as we be- 
lieve, follows the other mode of reckoning 
the hours of the day, this difficulty at once 
vanishes away. For, starting from Cana of 
Galilee at seven o’clock Pp. M., the father 
would be unable, even if he picked his way 
slowly downward through the darkness of 
the night, to arrive in the vicinity of Caper- 
naum before the midnight hour had passed, 
and another day begun. And himself bee 
lieved—. e., in Jesus as the Messiah; became 
a true disciple of Christ. And his whole 
house. This perhaps was the first instance 
of household conversion, and possibly of 
household baptism. See notes on verse 3. 

54. This is again the second miracle 
(or sign) that Jesus did when he was 
come out of Judea into Galilee. That 
is, when Jesus had come from Judea into 
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CHAPTER V. 


FTER «this there was a feast of the Jews; and 
Jesus went up to Jerusalem, 


AFTER these things there was ! a feast of the Jews; 
and Jesus went up to Jerusalem. 


@ Lev, 23:2; Deut, 16:1; ch. 2: 18.——1 Many ancient authorities read, the feast. 


Galilee, he again wrought a sign—a second 
one for that region. Many had been wrought 
by him in Jerusalem, but this was the second 
one performed in Galilee, Notice the style 
of this narrative; for it bears all the marks 
of truth. It is simple, minute, graphic, ob- 
jective. It says nothing of the motives of 
Christ, or of the nobleman; it eulogizes 
neither, criticises neither; it confines itself 
toa bare recital of events as they occurred. 
We are unable to detect the slightest effort to 
do more than this or less than this. 

The healing of the nobleman’s son is not to 
be confounded with the healing of the cen- 
turion’s servant (Matt. 8: 5-13; Luke 7: 1-10), For, 
while there are but two points of coincidence, 
namely, that in both instances the person 
cured was in Capernaum, and the miracle 
described was wrought from a distance, there 
are many points of difference—e. g., in this, 
Christ is said to have been at Cana, in that, at 
Capernaum; in this, he is said to have 
wrought the miracle just after his return to 
Galilee through Samaria, in that, just after 
his coming down from the place of his Ser- 
mon on the Mount; in this, the person healed 
is called a son of the petitioner, in that, a 
servant of the petitioner; in this, the petitioner 
is called a king’s servant (BacwAés), in that, 
he is called a centurion; in this, he appears 
to bea Jew, in that, he is a Gentile; in this, 
he is represented as a man of weak faith, 
in that, as a man of great faith; in this, 
Christ virtually refuses to go with him to his 
home, in that he offers to go thither with him. 
These differences are so many and important, 
that the miracles cannot be regarded as one 
and the same. 


Ch. 5: 1-9. Curz or an InrIRM Man 
ON THE SaBBaTH. SxEconD PassovER, 
March 30, a. D 28, or Pentecost, May 19, 
A. D. 28. 

1. After this. How long after, the phrase 
does not determine. But there is reason to 
believe that, after healing the nobleman’s son 
(Joun 4: 46-54), he tarried a little while in that 
neighborhood, visiting together with other 


places Nazareth, where, in the synagogue, 
he expounded the Scripture in relation to 
himself, and was rejected with wrath by the 
people (Luke 4: 16-30) ; that thus rejected he went 
down again to Capernaum (see John 2: 12, 
and Luke 4: 31), and made it his residence, 
finding there Andrew and Peter, James and 
John, who had returned to their employ- 
ment, and whom he called to be his regular 
attendants and pupils (Matt. 4: 18-22; Luke 5: 1-11), 
There, also, he healed a demoniac in the 
synagogue (Mark 1: 21-28; Luke 4; 31-37), and Peter's 
wife’s mother who was sick of a fever (Matt. 8: 
14-17; Luke 1: 88,389), and wrought other cures. 
Moreover, he preached throughout Galilee, 
healing many, and especially a leper (Mark 1: 
35-45; Luke 4: 42-64; 5: 12-15), after which circuit he 
healed a paralytic in Capernaum (Mark 2: 1-12; 
Luke 5: 17-26), called Levi (or Matthew) to disci- 
pleship, and attended a feast in his house 
(Mark 2; 13-17; Luke 5: 27-82), and probably gave in- 
struction in respect to fasting (Mark 2: 16-20), 
All this, at least, occurred between what is 
recorded by John in the preceding chapter, 
and the visit to Jerusalem here described. 
There was a feast of the Jews. What 
feast of the Jews is here meant, has long been 
a matter of doubt. (a) Westcott supposes 
that it may have been the Feast of Trumpets 
or Trumpet-blowing at the beginning of the 
seventh month (September-October), the first 
month of the civil year (see Lev. 28: 24; 
Numb. 29: 1-6). But this is forbidden by a 
correct interpretation of 4: 35—an interpret- 
ation which he admits to be more natural 
than any other, and which proves that it was 
already as late as December when Jesus came 
through Samaria to Galilee. (5) Meyer sup- 
poses that it must be the Feast of Purim, 
which occurred about the middle of March, 
and which might have been called simply “a 
feast of the Jews,’? because it was one of 
minor importance. But there are objections 
of some weight to this reference. (1) The 
feast seems to be mentioned for no reason 
but that of accounting for Christ’s going up 
to Jerusalem, while Purim was not a feast at 
which the Galileans were accustomed to visit 
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2 Now there is at Jerusalem by the sheep market a 
pools which is called in the Hebrew tongue Bethesda, 
aving five porches, 


2 Now there is in Jerusalem by the sheep gate a 
pool, which is called in Hebrew 1 Bethesda, having 


a Neh, 3:1; 12; 89,——1 Some ancient authorities read, Bethsaida ; others, Bethzatha. 


the holy city. (2) The usages connected with 
it were such as the Lord would not have 
been likely to honor by his presence. (3) 
The theory that this feast was Purim, and 
that the feast mentioned in 6: 4 was the Pass- 
over, occurring one month later, limits the 
ministry of Christ to about two and a quarter 
years, instead of about three and a quarter 
years, which latter appears to us its probable 
duration. (4) It crowds too many events 
into the three weeks that may be assigned to 
Galilee between Purim and the Passover. 
(5) It does not account so well for the early 
textual variation (the feast for a feast) as does 
the view that it was the Passover, or some 
important religious festival; for that variant 
reading shows at least an early interpretation. 
(c) Robinson supposes that it was the Pass- 
over. In favor of this view it has been urged 
(1) that, unless something prevented, Jesus 
would be very likely to visit Jerusalem at 
this great festival. (2) That, if this feast was 
the Passover, an early tradition to this effect 
might account for the insertion of the article 
in some ancient manuscripts before the word 
“feast.’’? (8) That it leads us to believe that 
the ministry of Jesus continued more than 
three years, giving suitable time for his mani- 
fold works; for the instruction of the eleven, 
and for the gathering storm of opposition to 
reach its height. But against it has been 
pressed the fact that John elsewhere gives the 
name of this feast, as well as of other import- 
ant feasts (see 2: 18, 23; 6:4; 11: 55; 12: 1; 
18:1; 18: 28, 89; 19: 14). (d) McClellan be- 
lieves that it was the Pentecost following the 
second Passover of Christ’s ministry. And 
it may be more probable that John would 
refer to the Pentecost—a kind of appendix to 
the Passover—as a feast of the Jews, without 
naming it, than that he would thus refer to 
the Passover. On the whole we see less ob- 
jection to this view than to any other, but 
hesitate between it and the Passover. And 
Jesus went up to Jerusalem. Doubtless 
attended by his disciples, now including 
Matthew, or at least by some of them. For, 
‘during the four, or five and a half, months 
which Jesus had spent in Galilee, since his 


| with this passage. 


return from Judea through Samaria, must 
have occurred his rejection at Nazareth (Luke 
4:16-30), his selection of Capernaum as an 
abode (Luke 4:31; Matt.4:13-16), the call of Peter 
and Andrew, James and John, to special dis- 
cipleship (Luke 5: 1-11; Matt. 4: 18-22; Mark 1:16-20), with 
the miraculous draught of fishes, the healing 
of a demoniac in the synagogue (Mark 1: 21-28; 
Luke 4: 31-37), the cure of Peter’s wife’s mother 
and many others (Matt. 8: 14-17; Mark 1: 29-34; Luke 4: 
38-41), a circuit of Jesus throughout Galilee 
(Mark 1: 35-89; Luke 4: 42-44; Matt. 4: 23-25), the healing 
of a leper (Matt. 8: 2-4; Mark 1: 40-45; Luke 6: 12-16), the 
healing of a paralytic (Mark 2:1-12; Luke 6: 11-26; 
Mutt. 9:28), and the call of Matthew (Matt.9:9; 
Mark 2: 13, 14; Luke 5: 27, 28), 

2. Now there is at Jerusalem. The ex- 
pression there is, has been supposed to prove 
that this Gospel was written by one not fa- 
miliar with the history of Jerusalem. But 
the evidence which it gives is of little value; 
for, not to insist that some remains of the 
pool probably existed after the overthrow of 
the city, the present tense of the verb may 
be explained as due to the writer’s vivid re- 
collection.—By the sheep=-market a pool. 
The Greek word translated sheep-market, 
is simply an adjective, meaning, ‘‘ belonging 
to sheep’’ (mpoBarep), and if any noun is sup- 
plied after it, that noun should be ‘‘gate”’ 
rather than ‘‘ market.’’ For there appears to 
have been a sheep-gate (Neb. 3:1, 82; 12:39) in the 
wall of the city, not far from the temple. 
But Meyer, Weiss, Milligan and Moulton, 
and others, suppose that the word for pool 
(xéAveB739pa) was originally in the dative case 
(xodvuBySpq), so that John wrote, There isin 
Jerusalem, near the sheep-pool, the (one) 
named (or surnamed) Bethesda. Weiss sup- 
poses the surname Bethesda, ‘‘house of 
mercy,’’ was applied to the porches and 
building, rather than to the pool with which 
they were connected. Thus understood, the 
language of John may be rendered: There is 
in Jerusalem, by the sheep—pool, the house 
surnamed House of Mercy. ‘Karly writers 
also (Kusebius and Jerome) do actually speak 
of a sheep-pool in Jerusalem in connection 
Ammonius tells us that 
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3 In these lay a great multitude of impotent folk, of 
blind, halt, withered, waiting for the moving of the 
water. 

4 For an angel went down at a certain season into 
the pool, and troubled the water: whosoever then first 
after the troubling of the water stepped in was made 
whole of whatsoever disease he had. 


3 five porches. In these lay a multitude of them that 


the pool was so called from the habit of gath- 
ering together there the theep that were to be 
sacrificed for the feast; similarly Theodore 
of Mopsuestia.’’—(Milligan and Moulton.) 
These expositors suppose that there are two 
pools referred to, the location of the one 
being described by its nearness to the other, 
which may have been larger and better 
known. But Weiss appears to think there 
may have been only one pool, with a kind of 
infirmary attached. Having five porches— 
i. e., small buildings or porticos, for the con- 
venience of the sick who waited’ for the mov- 
ing of the water. 

The site of Bethesda has not been satisfac- 
torily identified. The Birket Israel, north of 
the temple area, the Fountain of the Virgin, 
and the Pool of Siloam, have been suggested 


by different scholars as the scene of the follow- 
ing miracle, For arguments supposed to favor 
the Fountain of the Virgin, see Robinson’s 
“Biblical Researches,’ etc., Vol. I., pp.387 
sq., (Am. Ed.); and for those which are 
brought for the Pool of Siloam, see note at 
the close of Alford’s Greek Testament, Vol. I. 

3. In these lay a great multitude, The 
word great before multitude is rejected 
from the common text by the best editors 
and scholars. Of impotent folk, of blind, 
halt, withered. The last three words are 
probably specifications of the classes of sick 
folk that resorted to the ‘‘House of Mercy.” 
They seem to have been, for the most part, 
those who were afflicted beyond the reach of 
medicine as administered by physicians.! 

5. Which had an infirmity thirty and 


1 The words, “ waiting for the moving of the water” 
in ver. 8, and the whole of ver. 4, must, beyond ques- 
tion, be omitted from the text. The clause of ver. 3 is 
wanting in § A (first hand) B C (first hand) L, 18, 157, 
314, one copy of the Old Latin, the Old Syriac (Cure- 
tonian), Memphitic (in at least fifteen of the best 
codices, according to Bishop Lightfoot), Thebaic. The 
whole of ver. 4 is wanting in & BC (first hand) D, 33, 
157, 314, two or three copies of the Old Latin, several 
copies of the Latin Vulgate, the Old Syriac, Memphitic, 
(nearly as above), Thebaic, many codices of the Ar- 
menian. Chrysostom is the first Greek Father giving 
either passage. Here the internal evidence (transcrip- 
tional) is clear and conclusive. Ver. 7 shows that at 
intervals the water was “troubled,” and that people 
believed that the first infirm person who then entered 
the pool received the only, or by far the principal 
benefit. The Evangelist does not say that this was 
true. But it was a notion highly acceptable to many 
minds among the early Christians, who would easily 
ascribe this beneficent troubling of the pool to an 
angel. Accordingly, Tertullian, in his treatise on Bap- 
tism (written about A. D, 200), says that an angel used 
to come and disturb the Pool of Bethsaida (so B, and 
many versions), etc. It has not been pointed out, but 
this seems to be Tertullian’s own explanation of John 
5: 7,even as he speaks elsewhere in the same treatise 
of an angel superintending baptism, and in other trea- 
tises of an angel of prayer, an angel of marriage, etc. 
He says: “An angel used to interfere and trouble the 
water of Bethsaida; it was observed by those who 
complained of ill-health: for whoever was first to de- 
scend thither, ceased after the bath to complain.” 
The clause beginning with “ for” is drawn from ver. 7; 


and the rest he seems to be inferring from this fact, 
and establishing by it. Similar statements are made 
by the Greek Fathers Didymus (fourth cent.), and Cyril 
of Alexandria (fifth cent.), This notion, grown into a 
tradition, would very naturally be put by some per- 
sons on the margin of the Gospel, to account for ver. 7, 
and being supposed by later copyists to be a part of the 
text accidentally omitted, would be introduced after 
ver. 3, seeming to fit exactly. Even without the tra- 
dition the mere contemplation of ver.7 might lead 
some one to make the other explanatory marginal 
note, “ waiting for the moving of the water,” which 
would then creep into the text. So we notice that D 
has this clause, but has not ver. 4; while A has ver, 4, 
but not the preceding clause. The tradition would 
naturally be written on the margin by different per- 
sons in different terms, and accordingly we find much 
variety of expression in the documents which give 
ver. 4, Thus the entrance of these two clauses into 
the text of many documents is readily accounted for, 
and all the minor differences explained, On the other 
hand, we cannot in any wise account for the omission 
of these statements, if originally present in the text. 
They agree with ver. 7, and with the whole connection. 
Some devout persons of the present day might prefer 
to be rid of the miraculous healing and the angel; but 
there was no such feeling in the early centuries, Since 
then the two passages are wanting in so many of the 
earliest and best documents, and their subsequent in- 
sertion can be very easily explained, while their omis- 
sion would be unaccountable, there can be no question 
that they are spurious; and they are so regarded by 
nearly all recent critics, even of the more conservative 
school.—B. 
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5 And s certain man was there, which had an in- 
ioe thirty and eight years. 

6 When Jesus saw him lie, and knew that he had 
been now a long time in that case, he saith unto him, 
Wilt thou be made whole? 

7 The impotent man answered him, Sir, I have no 
man, when the water is troubled, to put me into the 
pots but while I am coming, another steppeth down 

fore me. 

A Ceaas saith unto him, ¢ Rise, take up thy bed, and 
walk. 


5 were sick, blind, halt, withered! And a certain 
man was there, who had been thirty and eight years 
6in his infirmity. When Jesus saw him lying, and 
knew that he had been now a long time in that case, 
he saith unto him, Wouldest thou be made whole? 
7 The sick man answered him, Sir, I have no man, 
when the water is troubled, to put me into the pool: 
but while I am coming, another steppeth down be- 
8 fore me, Jesus saith unto him, Arise, take up thy 


o@ Matt. 9:6; Mark 2:11; Luke 5: 24.——1 Many ancient authorities insert, wholly orin part, waiting for the moving of the water: 4 for 
en angel of the Lord went down at certain seasons into the pool, and troubled the water: whosoever then first after the troubling of the 
water etepped in was made whole, with whatsoever disease he was holden....2 Or, Lord. 


eight years. It is to be observed that the 
text does not mention the time which had 
been spent by this man at the pool, whether 
a week, a month, ora year, but it does refer 
to the duration of his infirmity—he had been 
an invalid thirty-eight years, and, therefore, 
recovery by any ordinary means was hope- 
less. Perhaps he made his way to the pool 
day by day with much effort. 

6. And knew that he had been nowa 
long time. The knowledge of Jesus was 
evidently superhuman, as in the case of the 
woman of Samaria (¢:17-19), of those who be- 
lieved in Jerusalem (2:23-25), and of Na- 
thanael (1:48). To suppose that he had ob- 
tained a knowledge of this cripple by natural 
means, is inconsistent with the manifest tenor 
of this narrative, and of the whole Gospel. 
The long time here noted appears to refer to 
the thirty-eight years of infirmity, and not to 
the lying in one of the porches at the pool. 
Wilt thou (or, dost thou wish to) be made 
whole? An absurd or impertinent question, 
unless it were meant to intimate a power and 
disposition on the part of Jesus to heal the 
sufferer. For why was he there, if not to be 
healed ? 

7.1 have no man, etc. The impotent 
man failed to catch the meaning of our Sa- 
viour’s question, and to feel the power of his 
presence. He may have been penitent; but 
he was losing all hope. Neglected, and per- 
haps despised by men, his quickness of obser- 
vation had suffered with his body. His 
thoughts flowed on in their wonted course; 
to enter the pool at the proper moment was 
his last hope; but he was poor and friendless, 
unable to move quickly without help, and 
yet looking in vain for help. His infirmity 
was, doubtless, the fruit of sinful indulgence 
(ver.14), and his character had, probably, been 
lost with his health. When the water is 
troubled. This expression implies a move- 


ment of the water at irregular times. And 
there may haye been such a movement, with- 
out any miracle. For it is well-known that 
certain intermittent springs flow at irregular 
intervals, and that the water of others is 
increased in the same way. This is said to be 
true of the Fountain of the Virgin, east of 
Jerusalem. But a sudden commotion and 
increase of the waters, taking place after 
unequal intervals, would be very naturally 
ascribed to divine interposition. But while 
I am coming, another steppeth down 
before me. Henceit appears that the troub- 
ling of the water was of short duration, and 
confined to only a small part of the pool, so 
that but one could test its healing virtue on a 
single occasion. These circumstances fully 
account for the marginal gloss which has 
found its way into the text in ver. 4, and a 
part of ver. 3. 


8. Rise, take up thy bed, and walk. 
Meyer says: ‘‘The command presupposes 
that the man had faith, which was recognized 
by Christ.’? But the narrative affords no 
trace of this faith prior to the word of com- 
mand. If one is guided, not by theory, but 
by the language of John, he will conclude 
that faith was born in the poor man’s heart 
when the triple command, uttered with di- 
vine authority, and accompanied with heal- 
ing energy, fell upon his ear—and not a 
moment before. The grace of Christ was in 
this case prevenient. The Greek student will 
notice the difference between the tense of the 
verb translated take up, and that of the verb 
translated walk—the former denoting an act 
completed, and the latter picturing an act in 
progress. He will also observe that the word 
rendered bed («paSfaros or xpéBarros), Means & 
small couch, mattress, or pallet, which the 
cripple could easily bear away. It may in- 
deed be presumed that he himself, though. 
slowly and painfully, had brought this bed 
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9 And immediately the man was made whole, and 
took up his bed, and walked: and«on the same day 
was the sabbath. 

10 The Jews therefore said unto him that was cured, 
It is the sabbath day: it is not lawful for thee to 
earry thy bed. 

11 He answered them, He that made me whole, the 
same said unto me, Take up thy bed, and walk. 

12 Then asked they him, What man is that which 
said unto thee, Take up thy bed, and walk? 


91bed, and walk. And straightway the man was 
made whole, and took up his ! bed and walked. 

10 Now it was the sabbath on that day. So the Jews 
said unto him that was cured, It is the sabbath, and 
and it is not lawful for thee to take up thy! bed. 

11 But he answered them, He that made me whole, the 
same said unto me, Take up thy !bed, and walk. 

12 They asked him, Who is the mian that said unto 


ach.9:14....b Ex. 20:10; Neh, 13:19; Jer. 17: 21, ete.; Matt. 12:2; Mark 2:24; 3:4; Luke 6:2; 13: 14,——1 Or, pallet. 


to the House of Mercy. With what ease he 
now bore it away! 

9. Immediately the man was made 
whole. The cure was instantaneous and 
perfect, preceding the act of obedience. 
Took up his bed—aorist of completed 
action—and walked, or, began walking; 
imperfect tense, used of incomplete action. 
Feeling his strength restored, the man yielded 
to the command of Jesus; but apparently 
without exultation, and certainly without 
asking the name of his benefactor (comp. 
Acts 3: 8). He appears to have been in this 
respect like the nine lepers who did not 
return to give thanks to Jesus (Luke 17: 11), 


9-16. THz Jews OFFENDED BECAUSE 
Tus was DonE ON THE SABBATH. 

And on the same day,—more correctly, 
as in Rey. Ver.,—Now it was the Sabbath on 
that day. A circumstance mentioned by the 
Evangelist to prepare the mind of the reader 
tor what is now to be related. 

10. The Jews therefore. Not the com- 
mon people, but those in authority. Meyer 
limits the reference to members of the San- 
hedrin; but there seems to be no sufficient 
reason for supposing that leading scribes and 
priests, not belonging to the Sanhedrin, were 
not included. Said unto him that was 
cured. Said = were saying—because the 
reproof was repeated by one and another as 
the man bore along his couch. It is the 
sabbath-day 3 it is not lawful for thee 
to carry thy bed—or, the bed, which they 
saw him bearing. Godet remarks that ‘‘the 
Rabbins distinguished thirty kinds of labor 
as prohibited by the Fourth Commandment. 
The act of bearing a couch, and that of heal- 
ing, are expressly forbidden by their tradi- 
tion. Hence the reproach addressed to this 
man by the Jews, who identified the Rab- 
binic explanation of the command with its 
real meaning.’’ Alford alleges Neh. 138: 
15-19; Ex. 31: 138-17; Jer. 17: 21, 22, as proof 


that the bearing of such a burden ‘‘ was for- 
bidden by the law itself.’’ But the passages 
are scarcely definite’ enough to prove the 
statement. Yet Schaff agrees with Alford in 
maintaining that this act of the restored man 
was, in itself, a transgression of the Mosaic 
law. 


41. This response was both natural and 
sufficient. Whatever might be the import of 
the Fourth Commandment, the man who had 
been healed felt that the authority of One, at 
whose word so great a cure had been wrought, 
must be divine. This is evident from his 
use of the pronoun translated the same 
(éxetvos) ; for this pronoun would have been 
superfluous, had he not wished to emphasize 
the identity of the one by whose direction he 
was bearing his couch with the one who had 
made him whole. ‘‘The person who made 
me whole, that one, and no other, said unto 
me: Take up thy bed, and walk.’ On the 
least favorable hypothesis of the infirm man’s 
character, he urges this as a good excuse for 
bearing his couch on the Sabbath. 

12. The restored cripple may have laid 
down his bed at their reproof, so that they 
had no occasion to remonstrate further with 
him; or the mention of one who had ‘made 
him whole, and commanded him to bear his 
couch, may have turned away their thoughts 
from the healed to the healer, or, asthey looked 
at the matter, from the secondary transgressor 
tothe primary. For they do not ask: ‘‘ Who 
is the man that made thee whole?” but: 
What man is that, etc. Better, Whois the 
man that said unto thee: Take up thy bed 
and walk? Plainly they were in a critical 
mood. The law of the Sabbath, as they in- 
terpreted it, had been broken, and they 
wished to get at the principal offender. 
Some of them probably recollected the signs 
wrought by Jesus at the preceding passover. 
the success which he had had in the province 
of Judea for months after, and perhaps the 
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13 And he that was healed wist not who it was: for | 13 thee, Take up thy ! bed, and walk? But he that was 


Jesus had conveyed himself away, a multitude being 
in that place. 

14 rward Jesus findeth him in the temple, and 
said unto him, Behold, thou art made whole; ¢sin no 
more, lest a worse thing come unto thee. 

15 The man departed, and told the Jews that it was 
Jesus, which had made him whole 

16 And therefore did the Jews persecute Jesus, and 
anes to oad him, because he had done these things 
on the sabbath day. 


healed knew not who it was: for Jesus had con- 
veyed himself away, a multitude being in the place. 
14 Afterward Jesus findeth him in the temple, and said 
unto him, Behold, thou art made whole: sin no 
15 more, lest a worse thing befall thee. The man went 
away, and told the Jews that it was Jesus who had 
16 made him whole. And for this cause did the Jews 
persecute Jesus, because he did these things on the 


a Matt. 12; 45; ch, 8: 11.——1 Or, pallet. 


reports which had reached them of his work 
in Galilee. If so, they must have suspected 
that the same Jesus had returned to Jerusa- 
lem again. Meyer thinks that their reference 
to him as the man was slightly contemptuous, 
and the same view may be taken of their ab- 
breviated repetition of his command to the 
cripple; for, according to the best authori- 
ties, they made it as curt as possible: Take 
up, and walk; instead of: Take up thy bed 
and walk. 

13. But the man who had been healed 
knew not his benefactor; for Jesus had 
quietly withdrawn. ‘‘He spoke the healing 
word, and passed on unobserved.’’—(Schaff. ) 
A multitude being in that place. This 
clause may have been added to explain why 
Jesus wished to withdraw unrecognized, or 
why he was adle to do so. The former is 
probably the reason in the mind of the Evan- 
gelist. He knew that Jesus did not wish to 
attract the attention of the people to him as 
a miracle-worker at that time and place. 
Doubtless, there were many sick persons there; 
but the Saviour saw no sufficient reason for 
restoring others to health by a word. This, 
then, may be regarded as an instance of per- 
sonal election, not arbitrary, but for reasons 
unrevealed. 

14. Though the infirm man had been 
afflicted thirty-eight years, Jesus seems to 
have known his past life as perfectly as he 
knew that of the Samaritan woman; and so, 
finding him soon after in the sacred enclos- 
ure, he said to him: Behold thou art (hast 
been) made whole: sin no more, lest a 
worse thing come unto thee. This admo- 
nition implies that his thirty-eight years of 
suffering were the result of some particular 
kind of sin (Chrys., Mey., Lange, Alf., and 
others). But ‘‘neither the special sin nor the 
special disease is known.”—(Lange.) The 
“something worse’’ (xeipé» 1), says Trench, 


“‘ gives us an awful glimpse of the severity of 
God’s judgments.”’ 

15. Various motives for this act have been 
conjectured—e. g., (1) gratitude to Christ, 
whom he would have the rulers know and 
honor; (2) desire to assert the authority 
under which he had acted in bearing his 
couch on the Sabbath; (8) deference to the 
rulers who had asked him to point out the 
man who told him to bear his couch; (4) fear 
of the rulers, whose malice against Jesus he 
was too dull to perceive. It seems to us that 
both his quickness of perception and manli- 
ness of character had suffered with his body. 
He reminds us of ‘‘ Mr. Feeblemind,’’ in the 
allegory of Bunyan. When told that it wag 
unlawful for him to carry his bed on the 
Sabbath, he put the responsibility of the act 
on his restorer, but without distinctly saying 
that one who could thus heal must be from 
God. When the Jews wished to know who 
had said to him, Take up and walk, he but 
half perceived their malice; and when he 
had learned the name of his benefactor, re- 
ported it forthwith to them. Nota word of 
faith or courage falls from his lips. Thus a 
singular self-consistency characterizes the 
bearing of the infirm man throughout; a self- 
consistency so unobtrusive in its character, 
and simple in its manifestation as to prove it 
undesigned, and the narrative itself truthful. 

16. And therefore did the Jews perse= 
cute Jesus, and sought to slay him. The 
latter clause of the received text is rejected 
by the best editors. According to John, they 
persecuted Jesus, because he had done 
these things on the sabbath. By the 
Jews must be understood the leaders of the 
nation, and especially the members of the 
Sanhedrin (see ver. 10), and by the expression, 
did persecute (lit., were persecuting, édiwxor), 
their persistent effort to malign his character, 
destrey his influence, and imperil his life. 
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17 But Jesus answered them, «My Father worketh | 17 sabbath. But Jesus answered them, My Father 


hitherto, and [ work. 

18 Therefore the Jews * abe te the more to kill him. 
because he not only had broken the sabbath, but said 
ane ro God was his Father, «making himself equal 
with God, 


18 worketh even until now, and I work. For this 
cause therefore the Jews sought the more to kill 
him, because he not only brake the sabbath, but, 
also called God his own Father, making himself 
equal with God. 


ach.9:4; 14: 10....6 ch. 7: 19....c ch, 10; 30, 33; Phil. 2: 6. 


Whether this was done by a form of legal 
prosecution; whether Jesus was brought be- 
fore the Sanhedrin, or any smaller court, and 
required to answer to the charge of Sabbath- 
breaking, does not appear. But the original 
word is not often used in the New Testament 
of a legal prosecution. It is almost always 
fairly represented by the word persecuted. 

The last clause seems to describe the action 
of Jesus as it was represented by his perse- 
cutors. His healing the infirm man, and 
commanding him to bear his couch, are made 
separate offences (these things), and what 
he had done in a single instance is repre- 
sented as going on still, as if it were habitual— 
(had done=‘' was doing’’). Less probable is 
the assumption that the miracle related was 
one of a series, the rest of which are not dis 
tinctly mentioned. (See the following verse.) 

17, 18. Jesus Justirizs His AcrTIon, 
AND PRovVoKES THE JEWS BY CLAIMING 
TO BE THE Son oF Gop. 

17. But Jesus answered them. The 
' word answered is best accounted for in this 
case by supposing that the last clause of ver. 
16 represents the accusation of ‘‘the Jews.”’ 
To this accusation, which charged him with 
breaking the Sabbath on principle, he re- 
plies: My Father worketh hitherto (=un- 
til now), and I work. By this remarkable 
language Jesus represents, or implies, (1) that 
God is his Father, in a true and real sense 
of the expression; (2) that his Father is dis- 
tinguishable, in a personal respect, from him- 
self; (3) that his Father, though resting from 
creation, has been working in that rest until 
now; (4) that he, as Son, is working in the 
same way, and to the same end, on a human 
Sabbath, which is but a shadow of the Sab- 
bath-rest of God; and (5) that his Father’s 
action is therefore the model and justification 
of his own action. This saying of Jesus 
appears to assume that the seventh day, or 
God’s rest (Gen.2:2,3), is the period which 
succeeded the creation of the heavens and 
the earth, and which is not yet completed. 
Whether this assumption of Christ has any 


bearing upon the length of the six days of 
creation, need not be discussed; it certainly 
has some bearing upon the manner in which 
the Sabbath ought to have been kept by the 
Jews; it proves that the rest of the Sabbath 
was not intended to be inaction—was not 
meant to interfere with moral and religious 
effort, or with works of mercy. 

18. This answer of Jesus increased the en- 
mity of ‘‘the Jews,’’ so that the Evangelist 
could say of them, that they sought or (were 
seeking) the more to kill him. And it is 
noticeable that this statement assumes the 
deadly aim of the persecution mentioned in 
ver. 16, though greater bitterness and, per- 
haps, openness (Lange) were put into it in 
consequence of the answer preserved in ver. 
17. For they interpreted that answer as an 
assertion by Jesus that God was his (own) 
Father. Nor is there any reason to sup- 
pose that they misunderstood or perverted 
his meaning. Says John Owen: ‘‘There is 
not the shadow of a doubt that Jesus did 
here claim, and intended to claim, absolute 
equality with the Father.’’ Alford remarks: 
“The Jews understood his words to mean 
nothing short of a peculiar personal Sonship, 
and thus equality of nature with God. And 
that their understanding was the right one, 
the discourse testifies.’? The same is Meyer’s 
view: ‘They interpreted the expression, ‘my 
Father,’ correctly, of a peculiar Fatherhood 
not true of God in relation to others.’’ The 
last clause: making himself equal with 
God, has been interpreted in three ways, as 
though it were (a) inferential, (6) causal, (¢) 
co-ordinate. (a) It is said to be an inference 
of the Jews from the claim of proper Sonship 
to the claim of equality in nature. ‘‘Since 
this Jesus claims to be the own Son of God, 
he claims to be equal in nature with God; 
which is blasphemy.’’ (bd) It is said to be a 
justification of their view of his words, my 
Father, as being an assertion that God was 
his own Father. - By saying, ‘‘my Father,’’ 
he must have meant that God was his own 
Father (xarépa i&ov), for he made himself equal 
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19 Then answered Jesus and said unto them, Verily 
verily, I say unto og eatege Son can do nothing of 
himself, but what he seeth the Father do: for what 
things soever he doeth, these also doeth the Son like- 


wise. 

. 20 For >the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him 
all things that himself doeth: and he will shew him 
greater works than these, that ye may marvel. 


19 Jesus therefore answered and said unto them, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, The Son can do 
nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father 
doing: for what things soever he doeth, these the 
20 Son also doeth in like manner. For the Father lov- 
eth the Son, and sheweth him all things that him- 
self doeth: and greater works than these will he 


a ver. 30; ch. 8: 28; 9:4; 12:40; 14: 10....6 Matt.3:17; ch. 3:35; 2 Pet. 1:17. 


with God when he added: ‘‘and I work.” 
(c) It is said to be co-ordinate with what is 
before affirmed of the Fatherhood of God. 
“Along with that which Jesus says of God’s 
relation to him, is stated also what he makes 
out of himself in his relation to God.’’ This 
is Meyer’s view; and he would translate the 
clause: While he places himself on the same 
level with God—i. ¢., as to freedom of action. 
The first of these interpretations appears to 
be correct. It is certainly more obvious than 
either of the others, and therefore more likely 
to be correct, unless there is something in the 
context, or in the thought, which forbids us 
to adopt it. 

19-30. Orricr, oR WORK OF THE Son. 

19. In consequence (ody) of this accusation, 
which was their pretext for seeking his life, 
Jesus answers for himself (amexpivaro, middle 
voice), in a discourse of extraordinary depth 
and power. His prime object is to convince 
his foes, if they will suffer themselves to be 
convinced, that his action has been in har- 
mony with the will of God. In doing this, 
he is not called upon to emphasize his per- 
sonal distinction from the Father (for that was 
admitted by his accusers), or to insist directly 
on his equality with the Father (for to do that 
would be to confirm their impression that he 
was a blasphemer), but rather, without deny- 
ing either of these, to convince them, if possi- 
ble, of his absolute unity with the Father in 
action. Hence he begins by saying: The Son 
can do nothing of himself. Such is the 
union between the Father and the Son that it 
is impossible for any act of the Son to spring 
from self, from his own will, irrespective of 
the Father’s will. But this inability was a 
glory and perfection, and the Jews must have 
felt that Jesus could not have affirmed in 
stronger language his union with the Father, 
or the Father’s approbation of what he had 
done. Yet he does not deny that this act of 
healing the impotent man was performed by 
himself; he does not say that no act can 
spring from the Son’s will as the immediate 


and efficient cause, but only that the Son can 
do nothing from self as the spring and motive 
of action—nothing but what he seeth the 
Fatherdo. Meyersays: ‘' But what (éav uy 1) 
refers to do nothing (moteiv ovdév) merely, and 
not also to from himself (a¢’ éavrod),’’ appeal- 
ing to Matt. 12: 4and Gal. 2: 16. Our inter- 
pretation agrees with his. But these passages 
only show that his interpretation is possible; 
they do not establish it. If anything does 
that, it must be the connection of thought 
here, and the exact sense of the words from 
himself (a¢’ «avrod). We understand Christ to 
affirm that (see 14) only what is divine can be 
done by himself. The Son of God can per- 
form no act which differs in character from 
the action of the Father. If he performs 
works of mercy on the Sabbath, it is only 
what he sees the Father doing on that day. 
God’s action is the pattern for his action. 
This is now positively affirmed. For what 
things soever he doeth, these also doeth 
the Son likewise (in like manner). Alford 
remarks: ‘' For it is the very nature of the 
Son to do whatever the Father doeth. Also, 
to do these works after the same plan and 
proceeding (snows), so that there can be no 
discord, but unity.’”’ And Schaff says that 
this ‘‘ points to the equality of the Son with 
the Father. The Son does the same things 
with the same power and in the same man- 
ner.’’ ‘‘In this word,’’ writes Godet, ‘‘one 
knows not which is more astounding, the 
naiveté of the form or the sublimity of the 
idea. Jesus speaks of this intimate relation 
with the Being of beings, as if he were treat- 
ing of the simplest thing in the world. It is 
the word of the child of twelve years: ‘Wot 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business?’ raised to the highest power.” 

20. Two facts have been stated: jirst, that 
in a true and deep sense the Son is unable to 
do anything save what he sees the Father 
doing, and second, that he does whatever the 
Father does. But the latter statement sup- 
poses that he sees all that the Father is 
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21 For as the Father raiseth up the dead, and quick- 
orelt them; #even so the Son quickeneth whom he 
will. 


JOHN. 


[Cu. V. 


21 shew him, that ye may marvel. For as the Father 
raiseth the dead and quickeneth them, even so the 


a Luke 7:14; 8: 


doing, and this statement he now explains 
and justifies. For the Father loveth the 
Son. The word here translated loveth (q:Ac¢) 
denotes tender, personal affection. ~ And 
sheweth him all things that himself 
doeth. While these words presuppose a per- 
sonal distinction between the Father and the 
Son, and assign a logical precedence to the 
action of the Father, they claim for the Son a 
perfect ‘‘knowledge”’ of the Father’s action. 
And by the Son, Jesus Christ must have 
meant himself, the Incarnate Word. (See 1: 
18,51; 3:13; 5:27). This interpretation may 
require us to restrict the expression all things 
to such as were connected with the work of 
redemption, because the human faculties of 
Christ put limits to his strictly theanthropic 
knowledge, though not perhaps to the knowl- 
edge which he was conscious of having in the 
faculties of his divine nature, and certainly 
not to that which was needed at any mo- 
ment for the Messianic work committed to 
him. And he will shew him greater 
works than these. Does this mean that the 
Father will show greater works to the Son by 
doing them first himself, that the Son may 
do them afterward? Or is the doing of them 
by the Father subjective and synonymous 
with willing? So that the works are to be 
performed by the Son according to the will 
of the Father? (See ver. 20, 26). The latter 
view agrees with the various representations 
of the Bible concerning the creation—(com- 
pare John 1:8; Heb.1: 2; Col. 1: 16 sq. with 
1 Cor. 8:6; Heb. 2:10; Acts 4: 24). ‘‘ With 
the Father,’’ says Alford, ‘‘doing is willing ; 
it is only the Son who acts in time.’’ Jesus 
here represents the Father as taking the initi- 
ative in the works performed by the Son, but 
it is not probable that this precedence implies 
any separate doing of the works, so that they 
are twice performed (comp. John 14: 9-11). 
That ye may marvel. In the original, the 
pronoun ye is expressed, and therefore slight- 
ly emphatic, and the end contemplated by 
God in these greater works is not faith, but 
wonder, on the part of those addressed. What 
a portentous warning is contained in this say- 
ing, if it implies that merely wonder, and 


54; ch. 11: 25, 43. 


nothing more, was contemplated as the fruit 
of such signs in their case! But it is possible 
that Jesus thought of wonder as a natural pre- 
liminary to faith, though it might not reach 
this end in their case; as if he had begun to 
say, that ye may wonder and believe, but was 
constrained to pause with the first effect, be- 
cause it was all that he foresaw would be pro- 
duced in the minds of his hearers, and all that 
was necessary to condemn their course and to 
justify the greater works. But Jesus does 
not say that their wonder is the only or the 
principal end that God would reach by the 
greater works predicted. If these works are 
described in the following verses, another rea- 
son for their performance is the honor which 
they bring to Christ, and the blessedness ot 
those saved by him. Buttman(‘'Gr of N. T. 
Greek,’’ p. 239) supposes that the word trans- 
lated that should be translated in this place 
‘so that.” 

In the next verses (21-29), Jesus illustrates 
and confirms the statement just made, by de- 
claring that the work of spiritual and cor- 
poreal resurrection is committed to the Son. 

21. For as the Father raiseth up the 
dead and quickeneth them (or, maketh 
them alive). This statement may naturally 
be understood to embrace a revivifying of 
both soul and body; the present tense being 
used because it is the Father’s work to do this. 
(Deut. 32: 39; 1 Sam.2: 6; Rom. 4:.17; 8:11), According 
to Tholuck, the word raiseth (éyeipe) points to 
the negative, and muketh alive (gwororet) to the 
positive side of the same act. According to 
Meyer, the ‘‘making alive’’ is the principal 
thing, and is represented, in a popular way, 
as beginning with the raising up. Per- 
haps the thought is this: ‘‘As the Father 
raiseth the dead, and by so doing gives them 
life’ Even so the Son quickeneth whom 
he will. Alford appears to be correct in say- 
ing that the words whom he will mean 
‘‘that in every instance where his will is to 


vivify, the result invariably follows.’”’ And 
what greater power, what power more strictly 
divine, could Jesus have claimed for himself? 
The expression quickeneth, or, maketh alive, 
embraces in this clause also, (against Meyer), 
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22 For the Father judgeth no man, but «hath com- 
mitted all judgment unto the Son: 

23 That all men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father. He that honoureth not the Son 
honoureth not the Father which hath sent him. 

24 Verily, verily, Isay unto you, «He that heareth 
my word, and believeth on him that sent me, hath 
everlasting life, and shall not come into condemna- 
tion; ¢but is passed from death unto life. 


22Son also quickeneth whom he will. For neither 
doth the Father judge any man, but he hath given 
23 all judgment unto the Son; that all may honour the 
Son, even as they honour the Father. He that 
honoureth not the Son honoureth not the Father 
24 that sent him. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 
that heareth my word, and believeth him that sent 
me, hath eternal life, and cometh not into judgment 


@ Matt. 11: 27; 28:18; ver. 27; ch. 3:35; 17:2; Acts17:31; 1 Pet. 4:5....61 John 2: 23....c ch. 3: 16, 18; 6: 40, 47; 8:51: 20:31. 
di John 3: 14, 


both spiritual and corporeal quickening, or 
resurrection. 

22. For the Father judgeth no man. 
(Better: For not even the Father judgeth any 
man). The conjunction for (yép) introduces 
this statement as a reason for the foregoing, 
viz., ‘‘quickeneth whom he will’’; and the 
adverb ‘‘neither,’’ or, ‘‘not even’? (ovdé), inti- 
mates that the work of judging, which is 
higher than that of quickening, is not to be 
performed, even by the Father, apart from the 
Son. All is to be done through the Son. 
‘“ When it is denied that the Father judges, it 
is done in the same way in which (5: 19; 8: 28) 
it is denied that the Son can do anything of 
himself—to wit: in isolation from the Father.”’ 
—(Tholuck), But hath committed (given) 
all (the) judgment unto the Son. The en- 
tire work of judging mankind is committed 
to the Son, that is, to Jesus Christ, the divine- 
human Mediator. (Compare Acts 17; 31; 2 
Cor. 5: 10; 2 Tim. 4: 1; Matt. 25: 31-46). 

23. (In order) that all men should hon- 
our the Son, even as they honour the 
Father. For what end does the Father give 
to Jesus the two supreme attributes of Deity, 
vivifying and judging? He desires to have 
the adoration which humanity pays to himself 
rendered also tothe Son. The Father loveth 
the Son (8: 36), and therefore wishes to see the 
world at the feet of the Son, as at his own feet. 
The word honour (rmugv) does not, indeed, 
directly express the act of worship (mpocxvveiv), 
But in the context it evidently expresses that 
feeling of religious veneration of which wor- 
ship is the expression. And by boldly claim- 
ing for his own person this feeling, in the same 
sense in which it is due to the Father (xa%as), 
Jesus certainly authorizes men to render to 
him worship properly so called. Compare 20: 
28; Phil. 2: 10—(Godet). He that honours 
eth not the Son, honoureth not the Fa- 
ther which hath sent him. Significant 
words, as addressed to men who were seeking 
the life of Jesus! It would have been much 


to say, that persecution of the Son must be 
displeasing to the Father who had sent him 
(Matt. 21: 37sq.); but it was more to say to men 
who prided themselves on being special assert- 
ers of God’s honor, that they could not honor 
the Father unless they honored the Son who 
was now addressing them, and, indeed (see 
the previous clause), unless they honored him 
even as they honored the Father. For it must 
be borne in mind that Jesus was really speak- 
ing of himself, the God-man, and saying, 
“The Son represents and reveals the Father; 
therefore, to withhold divine honor from him 
is to withhold it from the Father.” ‘As 
Christ claims precisely the same honor as is 
due to the Father (xa3as), he puts himself 
on such a footing of equality with him as 
implies unity of essence; since Monotheism 
is very jealous of the honor of Jehovah, as 
the only being entitled to the worship of the 
creature. There can be notworival Gods.’’— 
(Schaff). (On the negative particles in this 
verse, compare Winer 259, 1.) 

24. He that heareth my word, and be- 
lieveth on him that sent me. The word 
heareth, in the first clause, may, perhaps, as 
Meyer says, have its simplest meaning, that 
of mere hearing; while the next clause reveals 
the action consequent upon this hearing. But 
it is more natural to understand the word, as 
it is often used, in the deeper sense of heark- 
ening to, by which the mind is prepared for 
the next term, believing on. And the belief 
which is here described is belief in God as the 
One who sent Jesus Christ, his Son, into the 
world. The verb to believe (moreveiv), with 
the following dative, expresses the “‘belief in 
the testimony of God, that he hath sent his 
Son, which is dwelt on so much, (1 John5:9-12),’’- 
—(Alford). See Buttman’s ‘‘ Grammar of the 
N. T. Greek,” p. 178 sq. Hath everlasting 
life. Faith is at once the condition and the 
beginning of eternal life. By it, the soul en- 
joys that blessed union with God for which it 
was originally designed, And the possession 
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25 Verily, verily, I say unto you, The hour is com-| 25 but hath passed out of death into life. 


ing, and now is, when ¢the dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God; and they that hear shall live. 

26 For as the Father hath life in himself; so hath 
he given to the Son to have life in himself; 


of that life in its germ is a pledge of its pos- 
session forever. And shall not come into 
condemnation. The noun translated con= 
demnation, and the verb from which it is 
formed (xpiors, xpive), have this meaning very 
often in the writings of John. (See ver. 29, and 
8: 17,18). But is passed from death unto 
life. Into life is a more exact rendering of 
the words. In the believer, this transition 
has been already effected. He is in the realm 
and possession of eternal life, instead of being 
still, as before, in the realm and power of sin 
and death. A marvelous change! The defi- 
nite article before the word life, in the Greek 
text, might be represented by the word ‘‘this’’ 
in English; for it shows that the life referred 
to is the ‘‘everlasting life’’ just mentioned. 
Observe how clearly this language proves that 
life, as this term is used by Christ, is more 
than conscious existence, and death more than 
extinction of conscious being. 

25. Notice (1) the repeated verily, by which 
the importance of what follows is forcibly ex- 
pressed (compare also ver. 24). (2) The an- 
nouncement of a new religious period that 
had even now begun. The (or, an) hour is 
coming and nowis. Jesus tells ‘‘theJews”’ 
very plainly that a revolution has been com- 
menced, and that it will goon. (8) Men, in 
their natural condition, are, in a most import- 
ant sense, dead; for they are destitute of the 
only true and blessed life. (See ver. 21, and 
Matt. 8: 22). (4) What they are said to hear 
is, therefore, not the ‘‘ word”? (ver. 24) of instruc- 
tion, but the voice of authority, even the voice 
of him who is here called the Son of God, 
to indicate the divine authority and efficiency 
of his word. (5) The expression, they that 
hear (or, heard, oi axovcavres) Shall live, still 
retains the figure of a resurrection of the dead, 
and, therefore, directs attention to the first act 
of hearing, as that on which the origin and 
existence of the new life depend. Otherwise, 
the present participle might have been used 
in the Greek, and not the aorist. (See 1: 12). 
(6) Meyer supposes that the word hear, in 
the expression they that hear, means ‘‘give 
ear to.”’ All the dead ‘‘hear the voice,”’ but 


Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, The hour cometh, and now 
is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 

26 God; and they that hear shall live. For as the 
Father hath life in himself, even so gave he to the 


a ver. 28; Eph. 3:1,5; 5:14; Col. 2: 18, 


all do not ‘‘ give ear’’ to it; those who do, will 
live. There seems to be no sufficient ground 
for this distinction; and it does not agree very 
well with the figure of a resurrection of the 
dead carried through the verse. According 
to the best authorities, the Greek words trans- 
lated ‘‘shall hear’’ and ‘‘shall live,’’ are in 
the active voice, and not (as in the textus re- 
ceptus) in the middle. 

26. This verse assigns a reason (yap) for 
what has just been said, viz.: Those who hear 
the voice of the Son of God will live, because, 
in accordance with the Father’s will and ac- 
tion, the Son is the Giver of life and the Judge 
of all. For as the Father hath life in 
himself. To have life in one’s self, is to have 
it as an independent possession, and as a foun- 
tain of life for others. The former idea is 
contained in the expression itself, and the lat- 
ter is illustrated by the use of the expression 
by John.—So hath he given to the Son to 
have life in himself. So gave he, also, etc., 
reproduces more exactly the tense of the 
Greek. According to the best editors of the 
Greek text, the order of words in this clause 
renders the expression, the Son, emphatic, 
while, in the nature of the case, the thing 
predicated, viz.: having life in himself, is 
also emphatic in both clauses. The Son, as 
well as the Father, has life as an independent 
possession, from which he can impart life to 
others. (Compare 11: 25; 14: 6-19). But he 
has it by gift from the Father. When and 


how did he receive it? In eternity, and by ' 


an eternal act of self-communication to the 
Word? 
the Word became flesh (1: 14; Luke 1: 35), and by 
means of the incarnation. Jesus Christ had 
life in himself, and was a source of life to 


men, because he had, in his theanthropic per- | 
“the Word” that ‘‘was God,” ‘that © 


son, 
eternal Life which was with the Father.’ 
(John1:1;1Jobn1:2), For, by the term Son, 
here, as in the previous context, Jesus means 
himself, as he stands before the wrathful yet 
over-awed Jews. He is vindicating his own 
authority and action, by connecting them in- 
separably with the Father’s will and action. 


We think not; but at the time when | 
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27 And «hath given him authority to execute judg- 
ment also, > because he is the Son of man. 

28 Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming, in the 
which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, 

29 ¢And shall come forth; ¢they that have done 
goed; unto the resurrection of life; and they that have 

one evil, unto the resurrection of damnation. 

30 ¢I can of mine own self do nothing; as I hear, I 
judge: and my judgment is just; because/I seek not 
mise own will, but the will of the Father which hath 
sent me. 


@ ver. 22; Acts 10: 42; 17: 31....8 Dan. 7: 13, 14....¢ Isa. 26:19; 1 
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27 Son also to have life in himself: and he gave him 
authority to execute judgment, because he is a son 
28o0f man. Marvel not at this: for the hour cometh, 
in which all that are in the tombs shaf hear his 
29 voice, and shall come forth; they that have done 
ood, unto the resurrection of life; and they that 
ave l done evil, unto the resurrection of judgment. 

30 I can of myself do nothing: as I hear, I judge: 
and my judgment is righteous; because I seek not 


Cor. 15: 52; 1 Thess. 4: 16....d Dan. 12: 2; Matt. 25: $2, 88, 46.... 
34; 6: 38.——1 Or, practised. 


And he was not, as he stood before the Jews, 
simply the Eternal Word, but, rather, the 
God-man. 

27. And hath given (gave) him authority 
to execute judgment also, because he is 
the (or, a) Sonof man. He who is the Son 
of God, by virtue of his divine nature, is, at 
the same time, Son of man, by virtue of his 
human nature. He is, therefore, qualified to 
be the one Mediator between God and man 
(1 Tim.2:5), representing both. Hence, the Fa- 
ther performs the whole work of redemption 
and judgment by him. Hence, too, in a cer- 
tain sense, humanity judges itself by the con- 
demnation which Jesus pronounces upon the 
unbelieving. The fact that he is a veritable 
Son of man, able to share the interests, appre- 
ciate the trials, and sympathize with the woes 
of mankind, is here assigned as a reason why 
the work of judgment is committed to him. 
No true man has a tenderer heart than he, and 
those whom he condemns, all good men will 
condemn likewise, in the light of the final 
day. (See 1 Cor. 6: 2). Observe that Jesus 
refers to himself, in this passage, as Son of 
man or @ Son of man (vids avSpimrov), and not 
as the Son of man (6 vids rod avSpémov); for the 
object of the clause is to assert his true hu- 
manity, the fact that he was a born man, and 
not his Messianic dignity among men. That 
is asserted in the preceding statement. 

28, 29. Marvel not at this, viz.: at what 
I have said of my work in vivifying and judg- 
ing mankind; for—the greatest and last sta- 
dium of this work is yet in the future—the 
(or, an) hour is coming, in (omit the) which 
all that are in the graves shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth. (Compare Acts 
24:15; Dan. 12: 2; 1 Thess. 4: 16; 1 Cor. 15: 
52). This language must refer to a bodily 
rather than to a spiritual resurrection, (1) be- 
cause those who are to be raised are said to be 
in their graves, a form of statement which 
is not elsewhere applied to those who are 


spiritually dead ; (2) because all that are in 
their graves are to be raised, while the good 
have spiritual life already, and the bad are 
only raised to be judged; (3) because this 
resurrection is assigned to the future, with no 
hint, like that in ver. 25, of its occurrence now. 
Hence, the language of Jesus agrees with that 
of Paul in the passages referred to above. 
They that have done (or those who did the) 
good unto the (or, a) resurrection of life, 
and they that have done (or, those who 
wrought the) evil unto the (or, a) resurrec- 
tionof damnation (i. ¢., condemnation). The 
expressions, did the good, and wrought the evil, 
point to actions completed in the past, and, 
doubtless, to what Paul characterizes as ‘‘the 
deeds done in his body.’’ (2 0or.5:10). Hence, 
they are unfavorable to the notion that the 
conduct of men after death will determine 
their relation to Christ and the resurrection. 
A resurrection of life is a resurrection which 
brings perfect life, or eternal and blessed fel- 
lowship with God; while a resurrection of 
condemnation is one which involves final con- 
demnation and woe. Whether the resurrec- 
tion of the two classes here mentioned will 
take place at the same time, or at different 
times, is not made perfectly certain by this 
language; butif there is nothing elsewhere in 
the New Testament inconsistent with the view 
that the resurrection of both will be at the 
same time, this is, certainly, the most obvious 
interpretation of the language here used. 
‘‘The definite article before the words good 
and evil gives to these terms, in the original, 
an absolute sense.’’—Godet. 

Jesus has thus asserted most clearly what 
he is doing, and what he will do. He now 
returns to the thought and assertion of his in- 
separable unity with the Father in all his 
work. 

30. I can of mine own self do nothing. 
‘No act of mine can spring from self. To 
do anything against or without the Father's 
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31 4If I bear witness of myself, my witness is not 
true. 

32 6There is another that beareth witness of me; 
and I know that the witness which he witnesseth of 
me is true. 

33 Ye sent unto John, ¢and he bare witness unto the 
truth, 

34 But I receive not testimony from man: but these 
things I say, that ye might be saved. 


JOHN. 


(On. V. 


31 mine own will, but the will of bim that sent me, If 
32 I bear witness of myself, my witness is not true. It 
is another that beareth witness of me; and I know 
that the witness which he witnesseth of me is true. 
33 Ye have sent unto John, and he hath borne witness 
34 unto the truth. But the witness which I receive is 
not from man: howbeit I say these things, that ye 


@ See ch. 8: 14; Rev. 3:: 14..... 


will is contradictory to my very nature. It 
is the deepest law of my being and the 
supreme end of my life to reveal the Father 
and his will.’? (Comp. ver. 19). As I hear, 
I judge. By this expression Jesus reminds 
the Jews that he is even now acting as judge, 
and passing sentence of condemnation on 
those who reject his word. And this sentence 
involves and expresses the judgment of 
another, even God. Observe how the word 
hear in this verse takes the place of ‘‘see’’ 
in ver. 19; for in this place he is speaking of 
a sentence pronounced; in that, of miracles 
wrought; in this, hearing represents imme- 
diate knowledge of the Father’s will; in that, 
seeing represents the same kind of knowledge. 
Observe also that this expression assumes on 
the part of Jesus direct and uninterrupted 
converse with the Father. And my judge 
ment is just. The Greek expression trans- 
lated my judgment (4 xpiow » éun), has a cer— 
tain fullness and force which might naturally 
strike ‘‘the Jews’’ as a reflection upon their 
manner of judging. Because I seek not 
mine own will. Nothing is surer to pervert 
judgment than selfish ends in the judge. 
When his own will comes in, equity goes out. 
One reason why God cannot be unjust is 
because he is self-sufficient and needs the ser- 
vice of no one. Jesus Christ, through his 
perfect communion with God, was absolutely 
above the influence of human fear or favor. 
But the will of the Father which hath 
sent me. ‘‘My judgment, because not in- 
dividual, but divine, must be righteous.” 
—(Meyer). Toseek what God seeks, todo his 
will, is always right. The word ‘‘ Father”’ is 
omitted by the best editors. 

31-47. CoNFIRMATION oF His CLAIMs, 

31. If I bear witness of myself, my 
witness is not true. An almost startling 
concession, which is, however, at the same 
time the strongest possible implied affirma- 
tion of his inseparable unity in action with 
the Father. For the pronoun I (éy#), being 


b Matt. 3:17; 17:5; ch. 8: 18; 1 John 5: 6, 7, 9....c ch. 1: 15, 19, 27, 32, 


emphatic, appears to mean, “I alone,’ or I 
in separation from the Father. “If such a 
separation, and independent testimony, as is 
here supposed, could take place, it would be a 
falsification of the very conditions of the truth 
of God as manifested by the Son, who being 
the Logos speaks, not of himself, but of the 
Father.’— (Alford). Properly understood, 
therefore, this passage is not inconsistent with 
John 8: 18-16, 

32. There is another that beareth wit- 
ness of me. The word another (dAdos) 
means, without doubt, the Father, and is 
a clear recognition of personal distinction 
between the Father and the Son. Indeed, 
such a distinction is assumed in every part of 
this wonderful apology, and without it the 
language of Jesus in this particular verse, as 
contrasted with the preceding verse, would 
be, not only inexplicable, but certain to mis- 
lead. Some have thought that the word 
another points to John the Baptist; but this 
is rendered improbable by the whole context, 
before and after. And I know that the 
witness which he witnesseth of me is 
true. (Comparre 7: 28, 29; 8: 26-55). The 
reading, ‘‘ye know,’’ adopted by Tischen- 
dorf, is not as well supported as the common 
text, nor does it agree as well with the tone of 
this discourse. 

33-34. Ye (have) sent unto John—as re- 
corded by the Evangelist in 1:19sq. And 
he bare (or hath borne) witness to the 
truth. Jesus does not undervalue the fidelity 
of John, or his knowledge of ‘‘the truth.” 
But I receive not testimony from man— 
i. €., the testimony of which I speak—the 
testimony of another. But these things I 
say that ye might (or may) be saved. 
‘‘Not for my benefit, for Ido not need this 
human testimony, having a divine one, which 
is all sufficient, but for your salvation,’’ 
(Schaff), do I refer to the testimony of John. 
To you it should be valid, though it be need- 
less to me. 
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35 He was a burning and <a shining light: and bye 
were willing for a season to rejoice in his light. 

36 But «I have greater witness than that of John: 
for ¢the works which the Father hath given me to 
finish, the same works that I do, bear witness of me, 
that the Father hath sent me. 

37 And the Father himself, which hath sent me. 
¢hath borne witness of me. Ye have neither heard 
his voice at any time, ‘nor seen his shape. 


35 may be saved. He was the lamp that burneth and 
shineth: and ye were willing to rejoice for a season 
36 in his light. But the witness which I have is greater 
than that of John: for the works which the Father 
hath given me to accomplish, the very works that I 
do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me. 
37 And the Father that sent me, he hath borne witness 
of me. Ye have neither heard his voice at any time, 


sg 2 Pet. 1: 19....6 See Matt. 13: 20; 21: 26; Mark 6: 20....¢ 1 John 
8: 18....f Deut. 4: 12; ch. 1: 


5:9....d oh. 3: 2; 10: 25; 15: 24....6 Matt. 3:17; 17:5; ch. 6:27; 
18; 1 Tim. 1:17; 1 John 4: 12. 


35. He was a burning and a shining 
light—or, the lamp that burneth and shineth. 
(Rev. Ver.) The article characterizes him as 
the definite lamp which, according to the 
Old Testament, was to appear and give a 
knowledge of salvation to the people (Luke 
1: 76sq.). He is called the lamp (6 Avxvos) 
and not the light (7 ¢as), because, as Schaff 
remarks, he ‘‘ was a light, but only in a sub- 
ordinate sense, a derived light, a light lighted, 
not lighting; and hence ‘in his light’ is 
spoken of in the next clause in the sense of 
the predicate, not the noun.’’ ‘‘He was the 
lamp that was burning and shining. The 
English Version here doubly errs both in the 
way of disparagement and of exaltation. 
Exaltation, because it elevates to an original 
light him whom the Saviour designates as 
only a lamp, shining with borrowed bright- 
ness. Of disparagement, in that it omits the 
emphatically repeated article by which Christ 
exalts John to a single and sole conspicuous- 
ness. He himself was ‘the light’ (Jobn1:4), 
the fountain of all illumination. John was 
but a ‘lamp,’ shining as being shone upon; 
but still the lamp, that was lighted and shin- 
ing.'’—(A. C. Kendrick, D. p.) The verb was 
points to the circumstance that John’s min- 
istry was already past; he was either dead, or 
in prison. And ye were willing for a 
season (literally, hour) to rejoice in his 
light. At first and fora time all Jerusalem 
went after John. Curiosity led even the 
Scribes and Pharisees to go out into the wil- 
derness to seehim. He was the novelty of the 
hour. But the rulers of the people soon be- 
came weary of his earnest calls to repentance, 
and when they found that he would minister 
neither to their national pride nor to their 
personal self-righteousness, they turned away 
from him, without having received any 
spiritual benefit. 

36. But I have greater witness than 
that of John. Literally: But the witness 


which I have is greater than that of John. 
The word witness here means ‘‘ testimony ’’ 
(uaprvpiav), and the whole is a compendious 
expression for: ‘‘ But I, on my part, have the 
witness (referred to, ver. 32) which is greater 
than that of John.’’ For the works which 
the Father hath given me. These works 
embrace miracles, but do not exclude other 
manifestations of his divine or Messianic 
authority. To finish (or, that I should finish 
them). The Greek expression is fairly 
enough represented by the ordinary English 
Version, to finish. The same works (or, 
the works themselves), etc. Thus Jesus affirms 
that he is doing the precise works which the 
Father has sent him to finish, and also that 
these works areof such a nature as to prove 
that he has been sent by the Father. That 
I do, bear witness of me, that the Father 
hath sent me. A full, deliberate, unam- 
biguous, powerful assertion of the divine 
character of his works. 

37. And the Father himself. (Better, as 
in Revised Version, And the Father that 
sent me, he hath borne witness of me). The 
word translated he (éxeivos, not avrés, according 
to the best editors), represents the Father 
with a certain dignity and force which belong 
to no other pronoun, as used by this Evangel- 
ist. But to what testimony of the Father 
does Christ refer? Plainly, not to ‘‘the 
works’’ spoken of in the preceding verse ; for 
both the change of tense in the verb and the 
personal emphasis implied in the pronoun 
point to a distinct testimony. Possibly, he 
refers to the voice from heaven at his baptism ; 
yet this appears to have been heard by no one 
save himself and John the Baptist, and it is 
more likely, on the whole, that he has in mind 
the witness of prophecy in the Old Testament ; 
for on this hedwells below. Yehave neither 
heard his voice at any time, nor seen his 
shape (or, form). By this language, Jesus 
reminds ‘‘the Jews”’ that their knowledge of 
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38 And ye have not his word abiding in you: for 
whom he hath sent, him ye believe not. 

39 «Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life: and >they are they which testify of 


me. 
% Py ¢And ye will not come to me, that ye might have 
ife. 


JOHN. 


[Cx. V. 


38 nor seen his form. And ye have not his word abid- 
ing in you: for whom he sent, him ye believe not. 
391 Ye search the scriptures, because ye think that in 

them ye have eternal life; and these are they which 
40 bear witness of me; and ye will not come to me, 


a Isa. 8: 20; 34:16; Luke 16: 29; ver. 46; Acts 17: 11....5 Deut. 18: 15, 18; Luke 34: 37; oh. 1: 45....¢ oh. 1: 11; 3: 19.—1 Or, Search 
the scriptures. 


God was not direct, like his own. (See ver. 
19, 20, 830; and 6: 46). ‘The true relation of 
ver. 36-38 is this: In passing from the testi- 
mony of works, ver. 36, to the personal testi- 
mony of God, ver. 37, Jesus mentions the two 
forms which the latter may take: that of a 
direct appearing, or that of his word in the 
Old Testament. The first of these was denied 
them by the nature of things; the second was 
rendered useless by their own fault.’’--(Godet. ) 
But it is more natural to suppose that both 
expressions, ‘‘ Ye have neither heard his voice 
nor seen his form,’’ are employed for the same 
purpose, namely, to emphasize the fact that 
they had no direct knowledge of God. Their 
only source of knowledge respecting him was 
“his word.” 

38. And ye have not his word abiding 
in you. ‘‘The Jews’? might admit their 
want of the direct knowledge of God, which 
Jesus claimed to possess, yet they surely con- 
sidered themselves to be scribes, well instruct- 
ed in the law. But Jesus denies even this— 
denies that they have the substantial truth of 
the Old Testament in their hearts. This truth, 
he affirms, has no permanent influence on 
them. It is not the rule of their faith or con- 
duct. What teaching was ever more search- 
ing than this? It was like Nathan’s word to 
David: ‘‘Thou art the man’’! But what 
reason does the Lord assign for this statement? 
For whom he hath sent, him ye be- 
lieve not. That they do not receive the 
Messiah, of whom Moses and the prophets 
wrote, is brought forward as certain proof that 
the word of God, in the Old Testament, is not 
a living power in their souls. Jesus, there- 
fore, assumes that a devout Jew, familiar with 
the Old Testament, must recognize him as 
the Sent of God, and Saviour of the world. 

39. Search the Scriptures. (Better: Ve 
search the Scriptures)—i. e., after a Rabbinic 
fashion, with a certain acuteness and (dili- 
gence, seeking to know the letter of Scripture, 
ready to multiply external observances, and 
to bind heavy burdens on the people, willing 


to pay tithes of mint, anise, and cummin, 
but forgetting the weightier matters of the 
law. For in them ye think ye have eter- 
nal life. They supposed that a knowledge 
of the Scriptures was enough to ensure their 
salvation. The Rabbies said: ‘‘He who ac- 
quires the words of the law, acquires for him- 
self eternal life.’’ They were hearers of the 
law, but not doers of it. They gloried in their 
learning and formal service, but were unspir- 
itual, envious, jealous, and eager to destroy 
the brightest example of goodness that ever 
appeared among men. How could they read 
the law, and still dream of obtaining eternal 
life by a mere knowledge of the Scriptures? 
Yet, in another way, as witnesses for Jesus, 
those Scriptures might have led them to the 
Source of life everlasting. And they (or, 
those) are they which testify of me. It is 
their very nature and office to bear witness of 
Jesus. How abundant, then, must be the 
light which they shed upon his person and 
work! From this statement alone, it may be 
inferred that a Messianic element pervades 
the Old Testament; and Augustine is justified 
in saying: Novum Testamentum in Vetere la- 
tet, Vetus, Testamentum in Novo patet. The 
New Testament is hidden in the Old; the Old 
Testament lies open in the New. 

40. And ye will not come to me, that 
ye might (or, may) have life. To come to 
Jesus is to apply to him for life, to believe in 
him as the Messiah and Saviour of men. 
Notice the simplicity, power, and pungency 
of the Lord’s words to these leaders of the 
Jewish people. ‘‘ Ye search the Scriptures, 
because you imagine it possible to obtain 
through them eternal life, which I alone can 
give; and those very Scriptures are bearing 
witness of me, the Giver of spiritual and 
eternal life; and ye are nevertheless unwill- 
ing to come and put your trust in me as the 
true Messiah, that ye may have life, and may 
have it even now; for, as Ihave said, ‘the Son 
maketh alive whom.he will.’ ’’ (See ver. 21). 
Well does Schaff remark op this verse: ‘The 
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41 «I receive not honour from men. 

‘ 42 But I know you, that ye have not the love of God 
D you, 

43 I am come in my Father’s name, and ye receive 
me not; if another shall come in his own name, him 
ye will receive. 

44 >How can ye believe, which receive honour one 
of spomee, and seek not «the honour that cometh from 

only? 

45 be ust think that I will accuse you to the Father: 
“there is one that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom 
ye trust, 


JOHN. 
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41 that ye may have life. I receive not glory from men. 
42 But I know you, that ye have not the love of God in 
43 yourselves. I am come in my Father’s name, and 
ye receive me not: if another shall come in his own 
44 name, him ye will receive. How can yc believe, who 
receive glory one of another, and the glory that 
45 cometh from } the only God ye seek not? Rink not 
that I will accuse you to the Father: there is one 
that accuseth you, even Moses, on whom ye have set 


springs of belief and unbelief are in the 
heart rather than in the head.’’ Men are 
sometimes said to be perishing for lack of 
knowledge: how much oftener do they perish 
for lack of willingness to use the knowledge 
within their reach! By a short digression 
(ver. 41-44) Jesus now points out the reason 
why ‘‘the Jews’’ would not accept the testi- 
mony of the Scriptures, believe in him, and 
have true life. 

41. Ll receive not honour from men; or, 
glory from men I do not receive. Jesus first 
repels the reproach which might be rising to 
the lips of his hearers, that he was himself 
seeking glory from men by calling upon them 
to believe in him. 

42. But I know (or, have known) you. 
The verb is in the perfect tense, signifying a 
knowledge of them which had come down 
from the past into the present. That ye 
have not the love of God in you. Says 
Grotius: ‘‘ The emphasis falls on the pronoun 
‘you.’ Such as you suppose me to be, you 
yourselves really are.’”? And Hengstenberg 
remarks: ‘‘Christ does not utter the charge 
as a conjecture, but on the ground of clear 
and certain knowledge; he utters it as the 
One who knows all men, knows what is in 
man, and before whom, as before God, the 
hearts of all men are naked and opened.” 
The love of God is the love to God which is 
required by the law, which is spiritual and 
supreme, and which is essentially the same in 
all who possess it. Hence the definite article. 

42. lam come in my Father’s name, 
and ye receive me not. Christ was the 
image of the Father; he came to do the 
Father’s will; he affirmed that he could do 

_ nothing apart from the Father; there was no 
self-seeking in his heart; he valued the favor 
of God and not human praise; and, therefore, 
“the Jews”’ rejected him and sought his life. 
Just the reverse of this would have been true 


a ver, 34; 1 Thess, 2:6....6 ch, 12: 43....¢ Rom, 2: 29....¢ Rom. 2: 12.1 Some ancient authorities read, the only one. 


had the love of God been truly in their 
hearts. If another shall come in his own 
name, him ye will receive. A piercing 
glance into the future! ‘‘Sixty-four such 
deceivers have been counted since the time of 
Christ.’,—(Schudt in Bengel.) And ‘‘the 
Jews’’ who were ready to imbrue their hands 
in the blood of Christ, were just the men to 
be blinded by the flatteries and taken by the 
schemes of audacious pretenders to Messianic 
dignity. For worldly men can enter into the 
plans of the worldly (compare John 12: 43), 
This is more distinctly taught in the next 
verse, or, if not taught, implied. 

44. How can ye believe, which receive 
honour one of another, and seek not the 
honour that cometh from God only (or, 
the only God), The word which is here trans- 
lated honour is commonly rendered ‘‘ glory.” 
A selfish spirit, quaffing the cup of human 
applause and longing for ever deeper draughts, 
is not likely to bow before Christ and accept 
of true life from him. ‘' The fear of man 
bringeth a snare’’ (Prov.29:25), and love of 
human praise does the same. ‘‘ Not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble are called” (1 Cor.1: 26), ‘‘How 
weighty this declaration is for our time, may 
be clearly seen. Receiving honor from man 
has a deep place in our theology, This 
theology is extremely anxious, not to break 
with the spirit of the age, but to be in accord 
with it. This is the worm which is gnawing 
it, the curse which is resting upon it.’ —(Heng- 
stenberg.) 

Resuming his appeal to the witness of God 
in the Old Testament, Jesus affirms that un- 
belief in him presupposes unbelief of Moses. 
(Ver. 45-47), 

45. Do not think that I will accuse 
you to the Father—either now or hereafter; 
a statement quite in harmony with ver. 22, 
28, 80; for the office of a judge is distinct from 
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me: ¢for he wrote of me. 
47 But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye 
believe my words? 


JOHN. 


46 For had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed | 46 your hope. 
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For if ye believed Moses, ye would be- 
47 lieve me; for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not 
his writings, how shall ye believe my words? 


CHAPTER VI. 


Arice >these things Jesus went over the sea of Gali- 


lee, which is the sea of Tiberias. 


| 1 


AFTER these things Jesus went away to the other 
side of the sea of Galilee, which is the sea of Tiberias, 


a Gen. 3:15; 12:3; 18:18; 22: 18; 49:10; Deut. 18: 15, 18; ch. 1:45; Acts 26: 22....b Matt. 14:15; Mark 6: 35; Luke 9: 10, 12. 


that of an accuser. There is one that ac- 
cuseth you—constantly ; for the present par- 
ticiple used substantively with the article (6 
xatnyopav) signifies one who is doing habitually 
what the participle expresses. Hence, you 
have an accuser—Moses—the representative 
of the law ( Deut. 31:26; John 7:19; Rom. 3: 20; 5: 20; Gal. 
8: 19,21), in whom ye trust (or, have hoped, 
or, set your hope). (See Rom. 2:17). Meyer 
calls attention to the ‘‘tragic emphasis’? which 
is given to the pronoun ye (ipeis) by the Sa- 
viour. These Jews had hoped and were still 
hoping to merit salvation by works of the 
law. 

46. For had ye believed Moses, ye 
would have believed me. A more exact 
rendering is given in the Rev. Version. (See 
above). Notice (1) the conjunction for, which 
shows that this verse confirms the second 
clause of ver. 45. Moses, in the law, is your 
accuser, because ye do not believe his words, 
‘‘for had ye believed,’’ etc. Notice (2) that 
the verbs are both in the imperfect tense, and 
refer, in a descriptive way, to the near past, 
or present. The translation of the Rev. Ver. is 
the best representation of their meaning prac- 
ticable in our language. (Comp. Kiihner, ‘‘ Gr. 
Gram.,’’ 3360, 2 (2) (a); Crosby, ‘‘Gr. Gram.,’’ 
2603). For he wrote of me. The words of 
me are rendered emphatic in the original by 
their position. This is a perfectly clear testi- 
mony, on the part of Christ, to a Messianic 
element in the Pentateuch, as well as to the 
Mosaic authorship of thesame. (Comp. Gen. 
12; 3; 22: 18; Num. 21: 9; Deut.-18: 15 
sq.; Matt. 5: 17 sq.; Luke 24: 44; Rom. 
10: 5). 

47. But if ye believe not his writings, 
how shall ye believe my words? De Wette 
remarks: ‘‘This conclusion assumes that, on 
account of their reverence for Moses, and 
their attachment to the written word, the Jews 
could believe him more easily than they could 
believe the spoken words of Jesus.’’ The 
contrast, however, is between his and my, 


not between writings and words. But this 
is not all, as Alford and Meyer correctly add: 
‘Moses leads to Christ: is one of the wit- 
nesses by which the Father hath testified of 
him.’’—(Alford). ‘Belief in Moses is neces- 
sary in order to belief in Christ.’’—-(Meyer, 
substantially). This discourse is truly won- 
derful for depth, simplicity, and boldness. 
As uttered by the holy Son, it must have 
astounded ‘‘the Jews,’’ holding them spell- 
bound with awe. It is ‘‘so characteristic, 
grand, pointed, and telling, that the idea 
of an invention is utterly preposterous.’’— 
(Schaff). After quoting the words of Strauss: 
“Tf the form of this discourse must be at- 
tributed to the Evangelist, it may be that the 
substance belongs to Jesus,’’ Godet proceeds 
thus: ‘‘If a partial understanding of the dis- 
course has wrested this avowal from such a 
critic, a fuller understanding of it would give 
one the right tosay: Jesus really spoke in this 
way. The principal theme is exactly perti- 
nent to the occasion. The secondary ideas 
subordinate themselves logically to this theme. 
Not a detail is inconsistent with the whole. 
And the application is solemn and impressive, 
as it ought to be, in such a situation. It 
stamps the whole discourse with the seal of 
reality.”’ 


Ch. 6. According to the interpretation of 
5: 1, given above, the Evangelist now passes 
over in silence one of the longest and busiest 
periodsin the ministry of Christ—a period of 
either a whole year, or of at least ten months 
—the events of which are detailed with un- 
usual fullness by the first three Evangelists. 
These events are set down in the following 
order by Dr. Robinson: The plucking of ears 
of grain on the Sabbath (matt. 12: 1-8), the heal- 
ing of a withered hand on the Sabbath 
(Matt.12: 9:14), Christ’s arrival at the Sea of Ti- 
berias followed by multitudes (att. 12: 15-21), 
his withdrawal to a mountain and choice of 
the Twelve (Marks: 18-19), his Sermon on the 
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2 And a great multitude followed him, because they 
saw his miracles which he did on them that were dis- 


2 And a great multitude followed him, because they 
beheld the signs which he did on them that were 


Mount (Matt.5:1; 8:1), healing of the centuri- 
on’s servant (Matt.8: 5-13), raising to life of the 
widow’s son (Luke7: 11-17), deputation from the 
imprisoned Baptist to Jesus (Matt.11: 219), Je- 
sug anointed by a woman who had been a 
sinner (Luke: 36-50), second circuit in Galilee 
with his disciples (Luke 8: 1-3), healing of a de- 
moniac (Mark 3: 19-30), the Scribes and Pharisees 
seeking a sign (Matt. 12: 38-45), Christ declaring 
his disciples to be his nearest kindred (Matt. 12: 
46-50), denouncing woes against the Pharisees 
and others (Luke 11: 31-54), discoursing to his dis- 
ciples and the multitude (Luke 12: 1-59), slaugh- 
ter of certain Galileans and parable of the 
barren fig-tree (Luke13: 1-9), parable of the sower 
(Matt. 13: 1-28), parable of the tares, and other 
parables (Matt. 13: 24-53), stilling the tempest on 
the lake (Matt. 8: 18-27), the demoniacs of Gadara 
healed (Matt. 8: 28-34), Levi’s feast (Matt. 9: 10-17), 
raising of Jairus’ daughter, etc, (Matt. 9: 18-26), 
healing of two blind men, etc, (Matt. 9: 21-34), 
- Jesus rejected a second time at Nazareth 
(Matt. 13: 54-58), third circuit in Galilee, the twelve 
zent forth (3fatt.9: 3538), Herod thinks Jesus to 
be John the Baptist, risen from the dead 
(Matt. 14; 1,2,612), A large part, if not all, of 
these events may be allotted tothe ten months 
or year of Christ’s ministry which John has 
passed in silence. 

1215. FrErpING THE Five THOUSAND. 
(Compare Matt. 14: 138-21; Mark 6: 30-44; 
Luke 9: 10-17). 

1. After these things. How long after, 
the words do not determine. (Comp. 5: 1; 
3: 22). The same expression could be used, 
whether the interval between the events re- 
ferred to was a week, a month, a year, or even 
a still longer period; for the Greek phrase 
(era raira) appears to be perfectly represented 
by the English Version. Jesus went (or, 
went away). From what place? from Jerusa- 
lem? or from Capernaum? Probably from 
Capernaum, as indicated by the parallel ac- 
counts in the first three Gospels. Besides, the 
disciples return from the other side to this 
place (ver.17), and the multitudes repair to it, 
as if it were the ordinary home of Jesus 
(ver 24). From Matt. 4: 13, we learn that Je- 
sus had left Nazareth, and settled in Caper- 


“naum; and from Matt. 9: 1, that it was Pro 


ably called ‘this own city.’’ Hence, the 
Evangelist passes in thought from Jerusalem 
to Capernaum, and from one feast to the ap- 
proach of another; but whatever events he 
describes at all, are described with a distinct- 
ness which is admirable. Over (or, beyond) 
the sea of Galilee, which is the sea of 
Tiberias. The explanatory words, which 
is the sea of Tiberias, are added because, 
when this Gospel was written, the Sea of Gal- 
ilee was, probably, known to the people of 
Asia Minor, and of the Roman Empire gen- 
erally, as the Sea of Tiberias. It took this 
name from a city on its southwestern shore, 
built by Herod Antipas, and named Tiberias, 
in honor of the Emperor Tiberius. There is 
no evidence that Jesus ever visited this city, 
though his home for some time was within a 
few miles of it. This Evangelist does not 
speak of the manner by which Jesus went 
away to the other side of the sea, unless some- 
thing on this point is presupposed by “ the 
ship”? spoken of in ver. 17. But Matthew 
says that he went ‘“‘in a ship,’’ and Mark, 
that they went ‘‘by the ship.’”’ The word 
employed by Luke (imexpnee) is quite consist- 
ent with these statements. 

2. And a great multitude. Matthew 
and Luke omit the adjective, but make the 
noun plural, ‘‘the multitudes.” According 
to paramount critical authority, Mark uses 
the expression ‘‘many’’ without any noun. 
Followed him—or, were following him; for 
the word pictures the scene, being in the 
imperfect tense. From the testimony of 
Matthew and Mark it appears that they were 
“fon foot,’”? While Jesus passed over with 
his disciples in a small ship to the northeast 
shore of the lake, the people were hastening 
on foot around the head of the lake, receiving 
accessions to their number from the villages. 
near which they passed (Matt. 14:13; Mark 6:32), 
Thus Hanna describes the scene: ‘The 
wind blows fresh from the northwest; for 
shelter they hug the shore. Their departure 
had been watched by the crowd, and now, 
when they see how close to the land they 
keep, and how slow the progress is they make, 
a great multitude out of all the cities—em- 
bracing, in all likelihood, many of those coms 
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3 And Jesus went up into a mountain, and there he 
sat with his disciples. 
4 «And the passover, a feast of the Jews, was nigh. 


3 sick. And Jesus went up into the mountain, and 
4 there he sat with his disciples. Now the passover, 


@ Ley, 23: 5,7; Deut. 16:1; ch, 2: 18; 5:1. 


panies which had gathered to go up to the 
passover—run on foot along the shore.’’ 
Because they saw—more exactly—because 
they were beholding ; for here also the verb is 
imperfect, and carries the mind back to 
the attentive on-looking of the people, as the 
wonders referred to were performed, one after 
another. His miracles which he did on 
them that were diseased: or, the signs 
which he was working on the sick. When 
John the Baptist from his prison sent two of 
his disciples to Jesus, who was then probably 
in Capernaum, saying, ‘‘Art thou he that 
should come, or should we look for another?”’ 
the answer of Christ was an appeal to his 
works: ‘“‘Go and show John those things 
which ye do hear and see: The blind receive 
their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 
tHleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised, and the poor have the gospel preached 
tothem’’ (matt.1:5), Works of mercy and 
of power, which were continued in that re- 
gion for a considerable time. 

3. And Jesus went up into a (rather, the) 
mountain, The definite article before 
mountain may be due to the circumstance 
that it was remembered by the Evangelist as 
the scene of the miracle to be related, orto the 
cirumstance that it was the one nearest ‘‘a 
desert place belonging to Bethsaida.’’ (Comp. 
Luke 9: 10.) This Bethsaida was situated on 
the east side of the Jordan, a short distance 
above its entrance into the Sea of Galilee. 
See Art. Bethsaida in Smith’s ‘Dict. of the 
Bible.”’ Says Thomson: ‘‘This bold head- 
land marks the spot, according to my typog- 
raphy, where the five thousand were fed with 
five barley loaves and two small fishes. From 
the four narratives of this stupendous miracle, 
we gather, Ist, that the place belonged to 
Bethsaida; 2d, that it was a desert place; 3d, 
that it was near the shore of the lake, for they 
came to it by boat; 4th, that there was a 
mountain close at hand; 5th, that it was a 
smooth, grassy spot, capable of seating many 
thousand people. Now all these requisites 
are found in this exact locality, and nowhere 
else, so far asI can discover. This Butaiha 


belonged to Bethsaida. At this extreme 
southeast corner of it, the mountain shuts 
down upon the lake bleak and barren. It 
was, doubtless, desert then as now; for it is 
not capable of cultivation. In this little cove 
the ships (boats) were anchored. On this 
beautiful sward, at the base of the rocky hill, 
the people were seated to receive from the 
hands of the Son of God the miraculous 
bread, emblematic of his body, which is the 
true bread from heaven.’’—(‘!The Land and 
the Book,” II. p, 29.) Amd there he sat 
with his disciples. From the narratives 
of Mark and Luke it appears that some of 
the people reached the landing place before 
the boat itself, and that Jesus, after landing, © 
spent a considerable part of the day in teach- 
ing them many things, or in speaking to 
them of the Kingdom of God, and in healing 
those that had need of healing. Perhaps he 
was seated with his disciples, according to 
Jewish custom, while thus teaching the peo- 
ple. But his teaching was interrupted, ever 
and anon, by the presence of those who had 
need of healing; and, as the day wore on, and 
the disciples mingled with the throngs who 
showed no signs of departing, they began to 
feel serious anxiety in respect to food. 

4. The passover (the third in Christ's min- 
istry, April 18, a. D. 29) is here called a 
(rather, the) feast of the Jews, showing 
that it was the most important, in some re- 
spects, of their feasts. Others have suggested 
that this description is added because ‘‘the 
Jews’’ were now so hostile to Jesus that he 
could not safely attend the passover in Jeru- 
salem. It was theirs, under their control; 
and thereupon he absented himself from it. 
But the suggestion is unnccessary and by no 
means obvious. From the fact that this pass- 
over was nigh, may be inferred the season of 
the year, about the middle of April. It has also 
been correctly inferred from this statement 
respecting the passover, that some, at least, of 
the multitude who followed Jesus were per- 
sons on their way to Jerusalem to celebrate 
this feast. Others have supposed that it had 
some connection in the Evangelist’s mind 
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5 «When Jesus then lifted up his eys, and saw a great 
pe mag come unto him, he saith unto Philip, Whence 
28 A aaa that these may eat? 
aj ‘And this he said to prove him: for he himself knew 
what he would do. 


5 the feast of the Jews, was at hand. Jesus therefore 
lifting up his eyes, and seeing that a great multi- 
tude cometh unto him, saith unto Phili ip, Whence 

6 are we to buy ! bread, ‘that these may eat? And 
this he said to prove "him: for he himself knew 


a Matt. 14: 14; Mark 6: 35; 


Luke 9: 12,——-1 Gr., loaves. 


with Christ’s discourse respecting himself as 
the bread from heaven—which is very doubt- 
ful.! 

5. When Jesus then, etc. ; or Jesus there- 
fore lifting up his eyes, and seeing that a 
great multitude cometh unto him, saith unto 
Philip: Whence are we to buy bread, that 
these may eat? It appears from this that at 
the time which the Evangelist has in mind, 
people were still coming to Jesus, though the 
day was far spent. The word therefore may 
point to a connection between this verse and 
the preceding. As the passover was near, the 
multitudes came, and, therefore, Jesus saw 
them coming. Or, it may point to something 
in the mind of the Evangelist, and not ex- 


1[Here “the passover,”’ though found in all known 
manuscripts and versions, is omitted by several im- 
portant Fathers, and the omission is apparently 
implied in several other patristic statements and 
chronological arguments. Dr. Hort (Westcott not con- 
curring) states this adverse evidence at length and with 
favor, though not venturing to propose excision without 
any support from manuscripts or versions. It is well 
known that many early Christians (see list of passages 
in Hort) regarded “the acceptable year of the Lord” 
(Luke 4: 19, from Isa. 61: 2) as showing that the minis- 
try of Jesus lasted but one year; and they would 
suppose this notion to be confirmed by the fact that 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke mention no passover during 
his ministry but that of the crucifixion. Now it seems 
to us that all the patristic arguments and allusions may 
be accounted for by the hypothesis of an early “ West- 
ern” omission of “the passover,” made in order to 
bring the Fourth Gospel into harmony with the sup- 
posed teaching of the others and with the popular 
opinion. The direct patristic proofs given by Hort are 
from Irensus, who regularly uses a “ Western” text; 
from Origen, who has not a few “ Western” readings; 
from Cyril, who seems in this as in many cases to have 
closely followed Origen; and from the so-called Alogi 
(replied to by Epiphanius), who may also have used a 
“Western” text, as we know that Epiphanius himself 
has many readings of that type. This hypothetical 
reason for omission will at least counterbalance Dr. 
Hort’s supposition that “ the passover” was inserted to 
‘suit late chronological theories founded on Phlegon’s 
account of an eclipse; especially as the eclipse was 
really not three, but four years after the 15th of Tibe- 
rius, and would thus have suggested a similar insertion 
in John 5: 1. The reading of the manuscripts and 
versions seems therefore to stand quite unshaken.—B.] 


pressed. According to the other Evangelists, 
the disciples first suggested the difficulty 
about food, and the course of events may be 
represented as follows: Latein the afternoon, 
some of the disciples who had been passing 
among the throngs of people, came to Jesus, 
saying: ‘‘The place is a desert, and it is now 
late; send the people away, that they may go 
into the fields and villages round about and 
buy food for themselves; for they have noth- 
ing to eat.’’ (Matt. 14: 15; Mark 6: 35, 36; Luke 9: 12), 
Jesus therefore, without replying at once to 
this suggestion, lifted up his eyes and thought- 
fully surveyed the crowds still pressing to- 
wards him. Then turning to Philip, he said: 
Whence shall we buy bread that these 
may eat?—which was at least an intimation 
of his desire to feed them rather than to send 
them away. Why the question was addressed 
to Philip, and not to all the disciples, can 
only be conjectured. 

6. And this he said to prove him (lit., 
trying him)—i. e., testing his faith; for it does 
not seem to have occurred to the mind of 
Philip that he who had changed the water into 
wine might be able to feed the hungry. For 
he himself knew what he would (or, was 
about to) do. He needed not to take counsel 
with Philip, that the latter might assist him 
in devising means to supply the wants of the 
people. His purpose was formed, and his 
question was only asked to test, and, in the 
end, strengthen, the faith of Philip. Personal 
questions take hold of men, and are remem- 
bered. ‘‘I hear you cry, in bewilderment: 
‘Ido not know. I have been to everybody, 
and I do not know what I shall do.’ That is 
a chronic state with us when we puzzle our 
own poor brains. Jesus knew what he would 
do. This is sweet comfort: Jesus knows. He 
always knows all about it. He knew how 
many people there were there. He knew how 
much bread it would take; he knew how 
many fish he would want, and how he meant 
to feed the crowd, and send them all away re- 
freshed. He knew all before it happened. 
He perceived, long before Andrew told him, 
that there was a lad somewhere in the crowd 
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7 Philip answered him, ¢Two hundred pennyworth 
of bread is not sufficient for them, that every one of 
them may take a little. 

8 One of his disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, 
saith unto him, 

9 There is a lad here, which hath five barley loaves, 
and two small fishes: but what are they among so 
many? 

10 And Jesus said, Make the men sit down. Now 
there was much grass in the place. So the men sat 
down, in number about five thousand, 


JOHN. 


[Cu. VI. 
7 what he would do. Philip answered him, Two 
hundred ! shillings’ worth of 2 bread is not sufficient 


8 for them, that every one may take a little. One of 
his disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, saith 
9 unto him, There is a lad here, who hath five barley 
loaves, and two fishes: but what are these among 
10 so many? Jesus said, Make the people sitdown. Now 
there was much grass inthe place. So the men sat 


a See Num. 11: 21, 22....5 2 Kings 4: 43.——1 See marginal note on Matt. 18: 28....2 Gr., Loaves. 


with five barley cakes. "When the lad set out 
in the morning, I cannot make out what made 
him bring five barley loaves and fishes into 
that crowd,.except the Master had whispered 
in his heart: ‘Young man, take with you a 
good lunch. Put those barley cakes into the 
basket, and do not forget the fishes. You 
do not know how long you may be from 
home.’ Nature bade him provide for contin- 
gencies; but, then, nature is God’s voice, when 
he chooses to make it so... Where is the 
man that is to be the universal provider? 
Where is the chief of the commissariat? It 
is that youth, and that is the whole of his 
store-house. .. The Saviour knew that. And 
he knows exactly, dear friend, where your 
help is to come from in your hour of trou- 
ble.’ —Spurgeon. 

7. Two hundred pennyworth of bread 
is not sufficient for them, that every one 
(omit of them) may take alittle. A penny 
(or, denarius) of the time of Christ was worth 
about fifteen cents of our money, and is sup- 
posed to have been the usual compensation for 
a day’s labor in the field. (Matt. 20:2), Thesum 
mentioned by Philip was, therefore, about 
thirty dollars, or as much as two hundred 
men could earn by the labor of a day. At 
this point may be inserted the words of Jesus 
preserved by the other Evangelists: ‘‘They 
need not depart (Matt.); ‘‘give ye them to eat 
(Matt., Mark, Luke); and the response of the disci- 
ples: Shall we go and buy two hundred penny- 
worth of bread, and give them to eat? with 
the Saviour’s further remark: ‘‘ How many 
loaves have ye? Go and see.’’ And now, 
either after inquiry, or because he already 
knew, comes the word of Andrew. 

- 8. One of his disciples, Andrew, Simon 
Peter’s brother. Notice the graphic and 
personal character of the narrative. Observe, 
also, the implied concession of Peter’s emi- 
nence, in a Gospel which has been ascribed 
to the second century, because it aims to de- 


preciate him. But why so full a description 
of one who made so unimportant a remark? 
The Evangelist did not look upon Andrew’s 
report as unimportant. It was remembered 
by him as first directing attention to the little 
store with which Jesus, the Son of God, had 
wrought a stupendous miracle; and the disci- 
ple who had done this had enjoyed a privi- 
lege never to be forgotten—even as it has 
never ceased to be a privilege to be employed 
in the humblest way as a friend of Christ. 
And the greater the work with which one’s 
service is connected, the more delightful a re- 
membrance of it will be. There is a Jad (or, 
little lad) here, which hath five barley 
loayes, and two small fishes. The ex- 
pression translated a lad (radéptov év), may sig- 
nify a single lad; for the numeral one (é), 
though not specially emphatic, may have been 
chosen by Andrew in order to show that there 
was but one who had any food, and that he 
was a small boy, or servant, who had only a 
very small amount of provisions. Hence, the 
question, or exclamation: But what are 
these among (or, for) so many? They bore 
no appreciable relation to the wants of such a 
multitude. It may, also, be observed that the 
food was plain, such as was commonly used 
by the poorer classes, especially the barley” 
bread. Yetsuitable; for what the people now 
required was food, to satisfy hunger; not lux- 
uries, to gratify appetite. 

10. Make the men sit down (or, recline). 
Now there was much grass in the place. 
The grass is mentioned because it rendered 
the reclining posture agreeable. But the no- 
tice of it shows the accuracy of the Evangelist 
in little things ; for just at this season of the 
year would the grass be green and abundant. 
So (or, therefore) the men sat down, in 
number about five thousand. Mark testi- 
fies that they ‘‘sat down in ranks, by hun- 
dreds and by fifties.’’ The number of women 
and children must have been considerable, 
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11 And Jesus took the loaves; 

iven thanks, he distributed to the disci les, and the 

sciples to them that were set down; and likewise of 
the fishes as much as they would. 

12 When they were filled, he said unto his disciples, 
oorepa up the fragments that remain, that nothing be 

ost, 

18 Therefore ett gathered them be road and filled 
twelve baskets with the fragments of the five barley 
loaves, which remained over and above unto them that 
had eaten. 

14 Then those men, when they had seen the miracle 
that Jesus did, said, This is of a truth «that Prophet 
that should come into the world. 


and when he had | 11 down, in number about five thousand. Jesus there- 


fore took the loaves; and having given thanks, he 
distributed to them that were set down; likewise 

12 also of the fishes as much as they would, And when 
they were filled, he saith unto his disciples, Gather 
up the broken pieces which remain over, that noth- 

13 ing be lost, So they pone them up, and filled 
twelve baskets with broken pieces from the five 
barley loaves, which remained over unto them that 
had eaten. hen therefore the people saw the !sign 

14 which he did, they said, This is of a truth the pro- 
phet that cometh into the world. 


a Gen, 49: 10; Deut, 18: 15, 18; Matt, 11:3; ch, 1:21; 4: 


though they were not counted. ‘‘The mar- 
shaling of five thousand men, besides women 
and children, into such an orderly array, 
must have taken some time. The people, 
however, quietly consented to be so arranged, 
and company after company sat down, till the 
whole were seated in the presence of the Lord, 
who all the while has stood in silence, watch- 
ing the operation, with that scanty stock of 
provisions at hand.’’— Hanna. 

11. And Jesus (or, Jesus therefore) took 
the loaves; and when he had given 
thanks, he distributed to them that were 
set down. This is all that was written by 
the Evangelist; the words, the disciples, 
and the disciples to, being transferred to 
this place from Matthew. Yet the distribu- 
tion was, undoubtedly, made through the dis- 
ciples, as the Synoptical Gospels relate; and 
this may, possibly, be intimated by the com- 
pound verb employed (&édwxev), The other 
Gospels state, also, that Jesus broke the bread. 
And likewise of the fishes, as much as 
they would. But when was the miracle 
wrought? When the food was in the hands 
of Jesus? or in those of his disciples? or in 
those of the multitude? Meyer says: ‘‘The 
Lord blessed and gave the loaves and fishes, 
as they were, to the disciples; and then, dur- 
ing their distribution of them, the miraculous 
increase took place, so that they broke and 
distributed enough for all.” We may sup- 
pose that Jesus broke the bread partially, and 
that the disciples carried on the process, as 
they gave to each one his portion—the bread 
meanwhile increasing as they continued to 
break and distribute it. 

12. When they were filled, he said unto 
his disciples, Gather up the fragments 
that remain, that nothing be lost. The 
repast was plain, wholesome, bountiful. None 
went from that supper hungry, unless it was 


19, 25; 7: 40.—1 Some ancient authorities read, signs. 


for spiritual food. Indeed, there was more 
than enough for all. ‘‘The command, one 
end of which was certainly to convince the 
disciples of the power which had wrought the 
miracle, is given by our Lord a moral bearing 
also. They collected the fragments for their 
own use[?], each in his basket (xédiwos), the 
ordinary furniture of the traveling Jew, to 
carry his food, lest he should be polluted by 
that of the people through whose territory he 
passed.’’—Alford. 

13. Of the size of these baskets, nothing 
very definite is known. They are called by a 
name (xépwoe), different from that given to the 
baskets (omvpides), used when the four thousand 
were fed. (See Mark 8: 19, 20). According 
to the Art. in Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bi- 
ble,’’ the former were generally larger than 
the latter. They must, then, have been of 
considerable size, for Paul issaid to have been 
let down in one of the latter when he escaped 
from Damascus, (Acts9: 25), The ‘' Etymolog- 
icum Magnum”? defines a cophinus, the bas- 
ket used in this case, asa ‘‘deep and hollow 
vessel.’”?’ As used by Roman gardeners, it 
held manure enough to make a hot-bed. (Col- 
umella xi. 3). Westcott says: ‘'The stout 
wicker baskets (xogivovs), as distinguished from 
the soft, flexible ‘frails’ (omvpiges).’? From the 
language of this Gospel, it might be inferred 
that the fragments were those of the barley 
bread only, while Mark appears to include 
remnants of the fishes. Perhaps the pieces of 
fish were a very small part of the whole, and 
therefore passed without notice, except by 
Mark. 

14,15. Exrect or THE MIRACLE ON THE 
Pore. 

14. Then those men, etc. More exactly: 
The men, therefore, when they saw the sign 
which he did, were saying. The Evangelist 
uses the descriptive tense, because the remark 
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15 When Jesus therefore perceived ‘that they would |15 Jesus therefore perceiving that they were about to 


come and take him by force, to make him a king, he de- 


parted again into a mountain himself alone. 


come and take him by force, to make king, with- 
drew again into the mountain himself alone. 


16 «And when even was now come, his disciples went | 16 And when evening came, his disciples went down 


down unto the sea, 


unto the sea; and they entered into a boat, and were 


17 And entered into a ship, and went over the sea to- | 17 going over the sea unto Capernaum. And it was 


ward Capernaum. And it was now dark, and Jesus 


was not come to them. 


now dark, and Jesus had not yet come to them. 


@ Matt. 14:33; Mark 6: 47. 


passed from one to another, and was often 
repeated. This is of a truth that (rather 
the) Prophet that should come (literally, 
that cometh) into the world. From the 
next verse it appears that they meant the 
Messiah. If so, some of the people probably 
interpreted Deut. 18: 15 of the Messiah to 
come, Compare 1: 21. 

15. When Jesus therefore perceived (or, 
knew, yvots): not by what he had overheard 
them saying, nor by his power to look into 
their hearts and perceive the hopes which his 
act had kindled, but by his foresight of what- 
ever concerned his own work. That they 
would (or, were about to) come—., ¢., unless 
prevented by himself—and take him by 
force, to make (or, that they might make) 
him a king. The pronoun him is not ex- 
pressed in the original. We are astonished 
that the people, after beholding such a sign 
of Christ’s power with God, should have 
thought it possible to carry him by force to 
Jerusalem for such a purpose, or, indeed, for 
any other. But their enthusiasm was evi- 
dently unreasoning—a sudden popular im- 
pulse that would soon die out of their hearts. 
He departed again into a (rather, the) 
mountain himself alone. The word again 
is probably genuine, and refers to what is said 
in ver. 3. As the multitude increased, Jesus 
had come down to the edge of the plain, where 
he taught and healed the sick, and at last fed 
the people with the five loaves and two small 
fishes. Now he withdrew once more into the 
mountain, not taking even his disciples with 
him. 

16-21. MrracLz oF WALKING ON THE 
SEa. 

‘*Omitted by Luke. An important and 
interesting question arises: Why is this 
miraole here inserted by St. John? That he 
ever inserts for the mere purpose of narration, 
I cannot believe. The reason seems to me to 
be this: to give to the twelve, in the prospect 
of so apparently strange a discourse respecting 
his body, a view of the truth respecting that 


body, that it and the things said of it were 
not to be understood in a gross, corporeal, 
but in a supernatural and spiritual, sense.’’— 
(Alford,) It is possible, though by no means 
probable, that this miracle was performed to 
give to the twelve a view of the truth respect- 
ing his body, of which he was about to speak 
in his discourse at Capernaum, but it is not 
credible that John inserted this narrative to 
give them such a view; for they must have 
been all, or nearly all, dead when he wrote. 
his Gospel. Alford seems to have been influ- 
enced by his own view of the nature of 
Christ’s body as related to the holy supper 
and the salvation of the bodies of believers; 
but his statement, as it reads, is plainly in- 
correct, 

16. And when evening was (omit now) 
come. Matthew distinguishes an early even- 
ing, before the miracle (14:15), from a later 
evening, after it (14:23), The evening here 
referred to is, of course, the later one. His 
disciples went down unto the sea—liter- 
ally, upon the sea, that is, the sea-shore. And 
this they were constrained to do, as Matthew 
(14:22) and Mark (6:45) testify, by Jesus him- 
self, before he sent away the people and re- 
tired into the mountain. 

17. And (they) entered into a ship (or, 
boat), and went (or, were going) over the 
sea toward (unto) Capernaum. It isdoubt- 
ful whether the true text has a ship or the 
ship in this place; but Matthew and Mark 
have ‘‘the ship,’? and we may, therefore, 
assume that the disciples entered the same 
ship, or boat, in which they had come over to 
the desert place. Notice also the tense of the 
verb were going, not went, for the passage 
was, for the present, attempted, rather than 
accomplished. Again, John marks their des- 
tination as Capernaum, while Mark gives 
their direction as ‘towards Bethsaida.’’ Both 
may be correct; for in order to reach Caper- 
naum, they might have to go for some time 
in the direction of the western Bethsaida. 
Moreover, it is possible that they kept near 
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18 And the sea arose by reason of a great wind that 


blew. 

19 So when they had rowed about five and twenty or 
thirty furlongs, they see Jesus walking on the sea, and 
drawing nigh unto the ship: and they were afraid. 

20 But he saith unto them, It is 1; be not afraid. 


the northern shore, in the hope of receiving 
Jesus on board. And it was now dark (or, 
darkness had now come on), and Jesus was 
not (or, had not yet) come to them. ‘It 
would appear,’’ says Alford, ‘‘as if the dis- 
ciples were lingering along shore with the 
expectation of taking in Jesus, but night had 
fallen, and he had not come to them.’”’ In 
some secluded place on the mountain he was 
engaged in prayer to God (Matt.14:23), The 
darkness troubled him not. He had come 
into the world to dispel a thicker darkness 
than now covered hill-top or sea; and he saw 
in the hearts of men a love of that darkness 
in preference to light. Hence he prayed. 

18. And the sea arose (lit., was rising) 
by reason of a great wind that blew. In 
other words, the sea was becoming thoroughly 
waked up, aroused, agitated, by a strong 
wind blowing upon it. Matthew says that 
the ship was ‘‘tossed with the waves”’ (or, tor- 
mented by the waves), ‘‘for the wind was con- 
trary’’ (14:24); and Mark, that Jesus ‘saw 
them toiling (or, tormented) in rowing, for 
the wind was contrary.’”’ ‘‘Two or three 
hours’ hearty labor at the oar might have car- 
ried them over to Capernaum. But the ad- 
verse tempest is too strong for them. The 
whole night long they toil among the waves, 
against the wind.’’—(Hanna). ‘‘ After sunset, 
I strolled down to the lake, and, seating my- 
self upon a mass of broken wall, enjoyed the 
freshness of the evening. All the day there 
had not been a breath of air; the sultry heat 
had been that of a furnace; but now a cool 
breeze came off the table-land, and, rushing 
down the ravines that descend to the lake, be- 
gan to ruffle its bosom. As it grew darker, 
the breeze increased to a gale, the lake became 
a sheet of foam, and the white-headed break- 
ers dashed proudly on the rugged beach; its 
gentle murmur was now changed into the 
wild and mournful sound of the whistling 
wind, and the agitated waters. Afar off, was 
dimly seen a little barque struggling with the 
waves, and then lost sight of amidst the misty 
rack. To have thus seen so striking an exem- 
plification of the Scripture narrative, was as 


18 And the sea was rising by reason of a great wind 
19 that blew. When therefore they had rowed about 
five and twenty or thirty furlongs, they beheld Jesus 
walking on the sea, and drawing nigh unto the boat: 
20 and they were afraid. But he saith unto them, It 


interesting as it was unexpected.’’—W. H. 
Bartlett, quoted from Hackett’s ‘‘Illustra- 
tions of Scripture’’). 

19. So when (or, when, therefore) they 
had (lit., have) rowed about five and 
twenty or thirty furlongs. That is, about 
three and a half miles, which agrees with the 
testimony of Matthew and Mark, that the 
ship was now in the midst of the sea. They 
see Jesus walking on the sea, and draw- 
ing nigh unto the ship: and they were 
afraid. This occurred in the fourth watch 
of the night (att. and Mark), a little before the 
dawn of day, or in the early morning twi- 
light. Gazing through the dusky atmosphere 
at the human form, which could be indis- 
tinctly seen moving towards them over the 
agitated sea, they imagined it to bea phantom 
or spectre, and were terrified. The scene is 
thus pictured by Hanna: ‘‘They were rather 
more than half across the lake, when, tread- 
ing on the troubled waves, as on a level, solid 
pavement, a figure is seen approaching, draw- 
ing nearer and nearer to the boat. Their toil 
is changed to terror—the vigorous hand re- 
laxes its grasp—the oars stand still in the air, 
orare but feebly plied—the boat rocks heavily 
—a cry of terror comes from the frightened 
crew—they think it is a spirit.’ The word 
used by the Evangelists Matthew and Mark 
($avracpa) signifies a phantom, or apparition, 
not a spirit. From the narrative of Mark, 
it appears that Jesus was pleased to go by 
them; that is, he did not attempt or desire to 
enter the ship for his own sake, but only at 
their request. Yet he was there as a friend, 
and was prompt in dispelling their “illusion 
and their fear. 

20. It is 13 be not afraid. There was 
no mistaking that voice. The form might be 
spectral, but the voice was their Master's. 
Matthew and Mark preserve another word: 
‘Have courage; itis I; be not afraid.’ The 
Greek expressions are briefer than their En- 
glish equivalents: ‘‘Courage! it is I; fear 
rot’’—five strong, clear words, putting heart 
into the disciples instantly. Matthew adds an 
incident, showing their wonderful effect upon 
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21 Then they willingly received him into the ship: 
and immediately the ship was at the land whither they 
went. 

22 The day following, when the people, which stood 
on the other side of the sea, saw that there was none 
other boat there, save that one whereinto his disciples 
were entered, and that Jesus went not with his disciples 
into the boat, but that his disciples were gone away alone: 


JOHN. 
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21 is I; be not afraid. They were willing therefore to 
receive him into the boat: and straightway the 
boat was at the land whither they were going. 

22 On the morrow the multitude that stood on the 
other side of the sea saw that there was none other 
1poat there, save one, and that Jesus entered not 
with his disciples into the boat, but that his disciples 


1 Gr. little boat. 


Peter, the most impulsive and daring of the 
twelve. (14: 28-32), The omission of this inci- 
dent by John accords with the general brev- 
ity of his narrative, and does not, therefore, 
point to any undervaluing of Peter. The in- 
cident is not, indeed, as recorded by Matthew, 
altogether creditable to Peter; for it illus- 
trates the weakness as well as the strength of 
his faith—the instability as well as the energy 
of his character. 

21. Then they willingly received him 
into the ship. The Revised Version is 
better: They were willing therefore to re- 
ceive him into the boat. Willing, because 
their fear was now gone, since they recog- 
nized the One who had come to them 
in so wonderful a manner as their Lord. 
Jesus came into the ship, and, according to 
Matthew, they that were in the ship came 
and worshiped him, saying: ‘‘Of a truth 
thou art the Son of God.’’ On the other 
hand, John’s language is thought by some to 
imply that Jesus did not enter the ship: they 
wished to take him into the ship, but did not. 
This, however, introduces, without any neces- 
sity, a contradiction between this Gospel and 
the first two. Alford’s note is correct: 
‘They were afraid :—but being re-assured by 
his voice, they were willing to take him into 
the ship; and upon their doing so, the ship, 
in a comparatively short time, was at the land 
to which they had been going.’’ Against this 
interpretation, Godet remarks that the verb 
‘““were willing’’ (j@eAov), is in the imperfect 
tense, and denotes an incomplete action.” 
He would explain the words thus: ‘‘ Aé¢ the 
moment when they were wishing to receive 
him, the ship came to land. Jesus indeed 
entered the barque, but had no time to seat 
_himself there; for, simultaneously with his 
stepping on board, it reached the shore.” 
But the objection from the imperfect tense is 
not well taken. No tense could be so suitable 
to express a feeling which continued from the 
moment when they heard the voice of Jesus 
until he was in the boat. With rare and 


vivid recollection of the scene, John repro- 
duces, as in a picture, the feeling of the dis- 
ciples, while the impulsive Peter was walking 
and sinking and being saved, and while their 
Master was making his way, with Peter, into 
their storm-tossed boat. 

22024. WHY THE MULTITUDE REMAINED 
ON THE EASTERN SHORE TILL THE NEXT 
Day, AnD THEN CAME OVER TO THE WEST 
SipE To CAPERNAUM. 

The structure of these verses is involved, 
and the narrative very compressed, but the 
meaning of the Evangelist is tolerably evi- 
dent. 

22. The day following—i. e¢., after the 
feeding of the five thousand. When the 
people, which stood on the other side 
of the sea. Omit when and substitute mul- 
titude for people, with the Revised Version. 
The other side means the eastern, as con- 
trasted with the western side. Stood—were 
standing, or remaining: ‘‘ For this verb often 
means to stand, not as opposed to other atti- 
tudes, but to be fixed, stationary, as opposed to 
the idea of motion.’’—(Hackett on Actg 9: 7). 
Saw that there was none other boat there 
save one. For the words that whereinto 
his disciples were entered, are rejected 
by the best editors. And that Jesus went 
not with his disciples into the boat, but 
that his disciples were gone (better, went) 
away alone. So that Jesus was supposed 
by them to be still on the eastern side, where 
he might,. perhaps, soon show himself again. 

The critical editors (Lach, Tisch, Treg, W. 
& H.) substitute the verb saw (elov) for the’ 
participle having seen (iéov) in the second 
clause of this verse. But the verbal form: 
may have come from the feeling of a tran- 
scriber that the word here must have been 
exactly repeated in ver. 24. The reference, 
however, of the verb or participle in this ~ 
verse, is to the state of affairs at the close of 
the day of the miracle, and possibly at the* 
beginning of the next day, while the reference 
of saw in ver. 24, is to the state of affairs farther 
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23 Howbeit there came other boats from Tiberias | 23 went away alone (howbeit there came ! boats from. 


nigh unto the place where they did eat bread, after 
that the Lord had given thanks: 

24 When the — therefore saw that Jesus was not 
there, neither his iples, they also took shipping, and 
came to Capernaum, seeking for Jesus. 

25 And when they had found him on the other side 
of the sea, they said unto him, Rabbi, when camest 
thou hither? 

26 Jesus answered them and said, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, Ye seek me, not because ye saw the 
oy but because ye did eat of the loaves, and were 


Tiberias nigh unto the place where they ate the 
24 bread after the Lord had given thanks): when the 
multitude therefore saw that Jesus was not there, 
neither his disciples, they themselves got into the 
25 1 boats, and came to Capernaum, seeking Jesus. And 
when they found him on the other side of the sea, 
they said unto him, Rabbi, when camest thou hither? 
26 Jesus answered them and said, Verily, verily, I say 


1 Gr. little boats. 


on in the day following. Hence the parti- 
ciple affords the easier reading, and this may 
be considered an argument against it. We 
have supposed the more difficult or verbal 
form original, but it is a case where certainty 
is out of the question. And the meaning of 
the writer must have been essentially the 
same, whichever form was written by him. 


23. Howbeit there came other boats— 
the word other should be omitted—from 
Tiberias, nigh unto the place where they 
did eat bread (or, where they ate the bread), 
after that the Lord had given thanks. 
This parenthetic remark appears to have been 
inserted to account for the boats which were 
available for the people who remained on the 
eastern shore after the disciples had gone 
away in the only boat which was there on the 
day of the miracle (see ver. 22). When the 
people (multitude) therefore saw, That 
is, on the morrow, (ver. 22:) the mind of the 
writer going back to the time specified before. 
That Jesus was not there, neither his 
disciples. For, down to this time they had 
imagined that Jesus was near them and that 
his disciples might return for him. They 
also, or, they themselves, took shipping, 
(literally, got into the boats), namely, those 
which had come near the place where they 
were from the southwestern shore at Tiberias. 
And came to Capernaum, seeking for 
Jesus. It need not be assumed that the 
number who came by these boats was very 
great. Many had repaired to their homes, 
when dismissed by Jesus, the evening before 
(Matt. 14:28), That the people directed their 
way to Capernaum, is evidence that Caper- 
naum was regarded by them as the residence 
of Jesus—an instance in which the author of 
this Gospel silently confirms what is related 
by others. Such incidental harmonies go 
very far towards establishing the truth of all 
the Gospels. The people are said to have 


come over to Capernaum seeking for Jesus 3 
but all seeking is not the same: everything 
in the end depends on the character of the 
seeking, on the motive which leads to it. 
There is a seeking of Jesus which is self- 
seeking only. 

25-41. First DraLoaus. ! 

25. And when they had found him on 
the other side of the sea. That is, on the 
western side of the lake, and indeed in the syn- 
agogue of Capernaum (rer. 59), Meanwhile, Je- 
sus had not been idle, but had healed many of 
the sick in ‘‘the land of Gennesaret.’’ (Matt. 
14: 34-36; Mark 6; 53-56), Rabbi, when camest 
thou hither? ‘‘The question in respect to 
time includes the question in respect to man- 
ner.’’—(Bengel). When and how hast thou 
got here? The Greek verb is in the perfect 
tense. The question may have been one of 
simple perplexity and surprise. There is no 
evidence that they were thinking of a miracle 
in the case. 


26. Our attention is arrested, first, by the 
great earnestness of the Lord’s reply: Verily, 
verily, [say unto you. This reiterated word 
reveals the infinite importance of what he 
is to say. Secondly, by the.utter want of 
any appreciation of his spiritual work on the 
part of those who had found him. They were 
not awed and elevated and made reverent to- 
ward God by the miracles which they had 
seen. Thirdly, by the completely selfish na- 
ture of their motives If they longed for the 
Messiah at all, it was because they expected 
glory and advantage to themselves from him. 
The kingdom of God, in their estimation, was 
‘‘meat and drink,’ not ‘‘righteousness and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost’’ (Rom. 14: 1”), 
Fourthly, by the perfect knowledge which 
Jesus had of the hearts of these men. In this 


1 See an interesting and instructive paper on the fol- 
lowing discourse in Bib. Sac, for 1854 (vol xi.), p. 693 6q, 
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27 Labour not for the meat which perisheth, but ¢ for 
that meat which endureth unto everlasting life, which 
the Son of man shall give unto you: >for him hath God 
the Father sealed. 

28 Then said they unto him, What shall we do, that 
we might work the works of God? 

29 Jesus answered and said unto them, ¢ This is the 
rok of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath 
sent. 


30 They said therefore unto him, 4 What sign shew- | 30 hath sent. 


est thou then, that we may see, and believe thee? what 
dost thou work ? 


JOHN. 


| 27 


(Cx. VI. 


unto you, Ye seek me, not because ye saw signs, but 
because ye ate of the loaves, and were filled. Work 
not for the meat which perisheth, but for the meat 
which abideth unto eternal life, which the Son of 
man shall give unto you: for him the Father, even 
28 God, hath sealed. They said therefore unto him 
What must we do, that wemay work the works o: 
29God? Jesus answered and said unto them, This is 
the work of God, that ye believe on him whom lhe 
They said therefore unto him, What 
then doest thou for a sign, that we may see, and be- 


a ver. 54; ch. 4: 14.,..6 Matt.3:17; 17:5; Mark 1:11; 9: 7; Luke 3: 22; 9:35; ch. 1:33; 5: 37; 8: 18; Acts 2: 22; 2 Pet. 1:17.... 
el John 3: 23....d Matt. 12: 28; 16:1; Mark 8:11; 1 Cor.1: 22,—1 Or, he sent. 


instance, as in every other, he appears to be 
able to look into the souls of those whom he 
addresses, and speak to every one, with abso- 
lute certainty, the appropriate word. 

It may also be observed that Jesus refers 
to the miracles of healing which he had 
wrought, as well as to the feeding of the mul- 
titude, using for this purpose the plural, 
miracles, or signs, not the singular, as would 
be suitable in referring to one. 

27. Labour (lit., work) not for the meat 
(lit., food) which perisheth. Many inter- 
preters suppose that rebuke is implied as well 
as exhortation expressed by the term work 
(épydgeoSe); as if Jesus had said: ‘‘ You wish to 
be fed without labor on your part; but I say 
unto you, Work; obtain food by labor; yet not 
the food which you desire, food for the body, 
which satisfies for a time and then perishes, 
but food for the soul, food that will never lose 
its power to nourish him who obtains it; food 
which the Son of man shall (or, will) give 
unto you: for him hath God the Father 
sealed.’? This sealing, or acknowledgment 
of Jesus was made at his baptism, and by 
every miracle. Alford remarks, that ‘‘the 
future, will give, is used because the great sac- 
rifice was not yet offered.’ But this is scarcely 
correct; for the benefit of the Saviour’s death 
had been experienced by multitudes before 
he expired on the cross. The future tense of 
the verb is more naturally explained by the 
circumstance that Jesus was thinking of those 
who had not yet sought the spiritual food in 
question. Tosuch persons his language was 
addressed and adapted. And it is to be ob- 
served that he distinctly presents himself, the 
Son of man, as the giver of this spiritual food. 
This is, perhaps, the most important feature 


\ of his reply. 


28. What shall (or, must) we do, that 
we might (rather, may) work the works of 
God? The men are Jews, trained to the ob- 


servance of Rabbinical traditions. By the 
works of God, they-mean works required by 
God, and, therefore, pleasing to him in par- 
ticular; those to which they imagine them- 
selves to be summoned by Christ. They per- 
ceive that Jesus has in mind a religious or 
spiritual good, and they conclude that it must 
be obtained by the performance of certain 
new but unnamed works of righteousness. 
These they are willing at least to consider; for 
they are anxious to stand well in the new 
kingdom of God. But they quite overlook! 
the most significant part of Christ’s response, 
the declaration that Ae will give them the 
food which will ensure eternal life. To this 
point, he therefore directs their attention by 
words so plain that their meaning cannot be 
overlooked. 

29. This is the work of God—the one 
new and special thing required by God, on 
which everything else depends—that ye be- 
lieve on (or, in) him whom he hath sent. 
The expression in him, etc. (eis 6»), represents 
Jesus as the one towards whom belief must be 
directed, and in whom it must rest. ‘‘ As ser- 
vants of God, they must yield themselves 
with entire confidence to the messenger of 
God.’’—(Schaff). This answer of Jesus has 
been cited as a brief statement of Paul’s great 
doctrine, that justification depends on faith in 
Christ, and as a proof that saving faith in- 
cludes trust in Christ. To believe im Christ is 
more than to believe Christ, though the latter 
should lead to the former. The tense of the 
verb translated hath sent (lit., sent), shows 
that Christ looked at the act of sending as ac- 
complished. 

30. What sign shewest (lit., doest) thou 
then, that we may see, and believe thee? 
What dost thou work? It seems very sur- 
prising that this multitude, some of them fresh 
from the scene of yesterday’s miracle, should 
now ask for additional evidence of the Messi- 
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31 ¢ Our fathers did eat manna in the desert: as it is | 31 lieve thee? what workest thou? Our fathers ate the 


written, *He gave them bread from heaven to eat. 

32 Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Moses gave you not that bread from heaven; 
but my Father giveth you the true bread from heaven. 
33 For the bread of God is he which cometh down 
from heaven, and giveth life unto the world. 

34 ¢ Then said they unto him, Lord, evermore give us 
this bread, 

35 And Jesus said unto them, 4I am the bread of life: 
¢he that cometh to me shall never hunger: and he 
that believeth on me shall never thirst. 


manna in the wilderness; as it is written, He gave 
32 them bread out of heaven to eat. Jesus therefore 
said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, It was 
not Moses that gave you the bread out of heaven; 
but my Father giveth you the true bread out of 
33 heaven. For the bread of God is that which cometh 
down out of heaven, and giveth life unto the world, 
34 They said therefore unto him, Lord, evermore give 
35 us this bread, Jesus said unto them, I am the bread 
of life: he that cometh to me shall not hunger, and 


o@ Ex. 16:15; Num. 11:7; Neh. 9:15; 1 Cor, 10:3....b Ps, 78: 


24, 25....c See ch. 4:15....d ver. 48: 58....6 ch. 4: 14; 7: 87. 


ahship of Jesus. But it is clear, from the 
whole narrative, that they were carnal, won- 
der-loving, and ready to ask for miracle upon 
miracle. They demand a greater sign before 
they will believe Jesus (morevowuév co), to say 
nothing of believing in him. 

31. Our fathers did eat (the) manna in 
the desert; as it is written, He gave 
them bread from heaven to eat. The 
mention of food that does not perish, but en- 
dureth unto eternal life, reminds them of the 
manna that was given to their fathers, when 
under the leadership of Moses, and they at 
once intimate the propriety of a similar bless- 
ing from Jesus. If he will give them, by 
miracle, not barley bread and fishes only, but 
the food of angels, they may receive him as 
the Messiah, greater than Moses. (Comp. Ps. 
78: 24). ; 

32. With an earnest Verily, verily, show- 
ing the importance of his words, Jesus an- 
swers: Moses gave you not that bread 
from-heaven. Better, Rev. Ver.: Jt was 
not Moses that gave you the bread out of 
heaven. As this is a response to the words 
just used by the people, the bread from 
heaven must refer to the manna. Christ, 
therefore, says: It is not Moses, as you sup- 
pose, who has given to you, the chosen people, 
the bread from heaven. For, though it was 
but a type of the true bread from heaven, it 
was of supernatural origin, and not a gift 
from Moses. But my Father giveth (or, is 
giving) you the true bread from heaven. 
By the true bread from heaven, is meant 
that which answers perfectly to the idea of 
bread from heaven. 

33. For the bread of God is he (or, that) 
which cometh down from heaven, and 
giveth life unto the world. In other words, 
the genuine bread of God, the bread which 
he gives, is distinguished by these two quali- 
ties: (1) it is heaven-descending, coming down 


from God to men; and (2) it is life-giving, 
even to every man, whether Jew or Greek, 
who partakes of it. Hence, the world of 
mankind are dead until they receive this food. 
The Common Version, He which cometh 
down from heaven, etc., is grammatically 
possible, and is defended by Godet; but it does 
not agree with the next verse. The people 
certainly supposed that Jesus referred to some 
celestial food, not himself, as giving life to the 
world; for then said they unto him: 

34. Lord, evermore give us this bread. 
This was said, probably, without bitterness or 
contempt. Forthe people, doubtless, assumed 
that bread from heaven must be a good, and, 
indeed, a miraculous good, though its char- 
acter was not clearly apprehended by them. 
Certainly, they supposed it was something’ 
distinct from Christ himself. 

35. From this point onward Jesus speaks 
of himself plainly and directly. His lan- 
guage is extremely bold and figurative, but 
for the most part quite intelligible. I am 
the bread of life. The pronoun I is em- 
phatic; and by the bread of life is meant 
the bread which gives and sustains spiritual 
life—the life mentioned in ver. 338. For the 
Greek word meaning life, has the definite 
article before it. He that cometh to me 
shall never (or rather, not) hunger, and he 
that believeth on me shall never thirst. 
(Comp. 5: 40). Coming to Christ is here 
equivalent to believing in Christ. He that 
cometh to me, he that believeth on me—i. e., 
any person who can be thus characterized, 
shall have the satisfaction promised. Yet 
Schaff attempts to distinguish between the 
faith by which one comes to Christ, and 
subsequent faith. ‘‘Coming to Christ is faith 
indeed, yet not in repose as mere trust and 
confidence, or as a state of mind, but in active 
exercise and motion from the service of sin to 
the service of Christ. Comp. 37; 44, 45, 65; 
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36 #ButI said unto you, that ye also have seen me, 
and believe not. 

37 > All that the Father giveth me shall come to me; 
and ¢him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out. 

38 For Icame down from heaven, ¢not todo mine 
own will, ¢but the will of him that sent me. 

39 And this is the Father's will which hath sent me, 
/that of all which he hath given me I should lose noth- 
ing, but should raise it up again at the last day. 


JOHN. 


(Cu. VI. 


36 he that believeth on me shall never thirst, But I 
said unto you, that ye have seen me, and yet be- 
37 lieve not. All that the Father giveth me s' come 
unto me; and him that cometh to meI will in no 
38 wise cast out. For Iam come down from heaven, 
not to do mine own will, but the will of him that 
39 sent me. And this is the will of him that sent me 
that of all that which he hath given meI shoul 
lose nothing, but should raise it up at the last day. 


@ ver, 26, 64....0 ver, 45....¢ Matt. 24: 24; ch. 10; 28, 29; 2 Tim. 2:19; 1 John 2: 19....d Matt. 26: 39; ch. 5: 30....¢ch. 4: 34... fch. 
10: 28; 17:12; 18:9. 


7: 87, 88.’’ Does not this describe one aspect 
of faith through all the conflict of this 
earthly life? Meyer, Godet, and others, agree 
with the interpretation given above. ‘‘ Where 
is there an earthly food which quiets hunger 
and thirst forever? Only faith in Christ 
quiets all longings and satifies all real needs in 
life, in proportion as it increases and becomes 
pure in the longing, needy soul.”’—(Liicke.)} 


36. But I said unto you—in the words 
of ver. 26—that ye also have seen me 
(better, that ye have even seen me)—4. e., acting 
as the Messiah, doing wonders of grace, heal- 
ing the sick, feeding the multitude—and 
believe not. A marvelous contrast! Clear 
evidence—and no faith! Compare the words 
of Christ to Thomas, 20: 29. 

37. All that the Father giveth me 
shall (or, will) come to me. While Christ 
perceives that most of the people who encom- 
pass him in the synagogue are earthly, selfish, 
unbelieving, and ready to reject him as soon 
as he disappoints their hopes, he is sure that 
all whom the Father giveth him by the in- 
ward working of his grace, will, of their own 
accord come to him in faith, and receive him 
as their life. The holy purpose of God will 
not therefore be defeated by the sinful in- 
credulity of men. All whom the Father 
gives will be the Son’s at last. For the word 
all (av) expresses totality in the strongest 
manner, viz., as acomplete whole, as one body 
of which no smallest part or most insignifi- 
cant member will be wanting. Says Bengel 
of this word: ‘‘Vocabula momentosissima. 
Words of the greatest importance. The 
Father hath given to the Son the whole mass, 
as it were, that all whom he has given may 
bea unit; but, in execution of the divine plan, 
the Son evolves that whole, one by one.’’ 


1 For the use of the aorist subjunctive with ov uy, in 
a future sense. See Winer 2 60,3, Butmann’s “Gram, 
of the N. T. Greek,” p. 212, 


And him that cometh to me I will in no 
wise cast out—i. ¢., out of my kingdom, 
presence, fellowship; for all these are in- 
cluded. ‘‘ Every one who comes is welcome.”’ 
Previous sin does not prevent acceptance. 
‘‘The negative expression,’’ says Meyer, ‘‘is 
a loving Litotes; but I will receive him with 
a joyful mind, adds Nonnus.”’ 

38. By the words of this verse, and the 
two following, Jesus assigns the reason why 
he will thus welcome and save every one who 
believes. His own will is one with the 
Father’s will, and it is the Father’s will that 
he should receive, and keep, and save eter- 
nally all that the Father has givenhim. For 
I came (or, am come) down from heaven, 
not to do mine own will, but the will of 
him that sent me. Compare his very 
similar words to the Pharisees in Jerusalem 
(8: 30), Notice, also, how clearly the con- 
sciousness of Jesus connects his present with 
his original life. He is distinctly aware of 
having come down from (amé) heaven to 
earth, when he entered into his theanthropic 
state, and of having a definite purpose to ACH _ 
complish in doing this. That purpose, what- 
ever else may be said of it, was to do the will 
of him by whom he was sent. But in what 
did that will consist? How could the Sent 
accomplish the will of the Sender? A partial, 
if not a full, answer to this question is given 
by the next words of Jesus himself. 

39. And this is the Father’s will which 
hath sent me, that of all which he hath 
given me I should lose nothing, but 
should raise it up again at the last day. 
The word Father is not sufficiently authenti- 
cated. We should, therefore, read, asin the 
Rev. Ver., the will of him. Note (1) that 
the word translated all is the same as in ver. 
87, and its meaning unchanged. (2) That 
the verb hath given unites the past with the 
present. The act of giving is conceived of as 
in progress from eternity, or as abiding in its 
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40 And this is the will of him that sent me, *that | 40 For this is the will of my Father, that ever 


every one which seeth the Son, and believeth on him, 
may have everlasting life: and I will raise him up at 
the last day. 


one 
that beholdeth the Son, and believeth on him, should 
Lhe eternal life; and 11 will raise him up at the 


day. 
41 The Jews then murmured at him, because he said, | 41 The sf ews therefore murmured concerning him, be- 


I am the bread which came down from heaven. 


cause he said, I am the bread that came down out of 


@ ver. 27, 47, 54; oh, 3: 15, 16; 4: 14.——1 Or, That I should raise him up. 


force and effect down to the present time. 
(8) That Jesus makes it the will of the Sender 
that no part or member of the whole given to 
him should be lost. Here is the preservation 
of the saints by the grace of God in Christ. 
infinite grace! But he who makes it an ex- 
euse for spiritual sloth, has reason to fear that 
he has no part in Christ. (4) Whoever is 
kept by the Saviour, will, also, be raised up 
from the dead by him at the last day. 
There is, then, a last day, when Christ will re- 
turn in glory to judge the world. Till that 
day, the bodies of the saints will sleep in the 
dust of the earth. (Comp. 5: 29). But then 
they will be raised incorruptible, glorious, 
and adapted to the wants of the spirit. Christ 
will thus effect the salvation of the whole man. 
‘*Note the recurrence of this blessed refrain 
in ver. 40, 44, 54, which Scholten, in spite of 
this solemn recurrence, considers a gloss.’’— 
Meyer. 

40. Instead of, And this is the will of 
him that sent me, read, For this is the will 
of my Father. The best editors give the text 
we have translated, substituting for for and, 
and my Father for him that sent me. Hence, 
the statement of this verse is co-ordinate with 
that of ver. 39, showing why Jesus will save 
those who believe in him, as the preceding 
statement showed why he would save those 
given him. In both cases, it is the Father’s 
will which is fulfilled by his action. That 
every one which (who) seeth the Son. 
The word rendered seeth (Sewpav) means to 
look at, to behold, implying a voluntary direc- 
tion of the eye, or mind (or of both), to the 
object seen. Earnest consideration precedes 
faith. And believeth on him. Belief in- 
cludes trust. (See the note on ver. 29). May 
(or, should) have everlasting life. That is, 
should have it even here, and not merely 
in some other and future state of being. 
Eternal life begins with trust in Christ, and 
culminates in the blessedness of union with 
him in the life to come. The soul and body 
will be glorified together, and forever. (Comp. 
John 17: 8). Notice, also, the refrain of the 


last clause. There will be a resurrection of 
the body, as there is a resurrection of the 
spirit; the resurrection of the body will be at 
the last day; and this resurrection will be 
effected by ‘‘the Son,’’ Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Jesus did not leave his hearers in doubt re- 
specting his personal distinction from the Fa- 
ther, his absolute unity of will and action 
with the Father, or their dependence on him- 
self for true life, here and hereafter. The 
miracle which he had wrought the day before, 
and the reference which the people had made 
to the manna, furnished an occasion for this 
most wonderful unfolding of his office and 
work; and he was prompt in making use of 
the occasion. Yet how few were prepared to 
welcome the truth! For the effect of his 
words on a part of his hearers is described in 
ver. 41, by which the Evangelist passes on 
to another dialogue. 


41-44, Srconp DIALOGUE IN THE SyNA- 
GOGUE AT CAPERNAUM. 


41. The Jews then (or, therefore) mure 
mured at (or, concerning) him, because he 
said, Iam the bread which came down 
from heaven. By the Jews, may be meant 
the Pharisaic part of the multitude—those who 
were specially zealous for the law, and sus- 
picious of innovation—people of note and in- 
fluence, representing the Jewish spirit of the 
day. For the expression has this meaning in 
many passages of the Fourth Gospel. These 
Jews were now speaking with one another in 
a low voice, without intending their words for 
the ear of Christ. To bring the scene, as he 
recalls it, to the mind of his readers, the Evan- 
gelist employs the imperfect, or descriptive, 
tense of the verb. And from what they were 
saying, rather than from the import of the 
verb, to murmur, it appears that they were 
displeased with the utterances of Jesus, and, 
in particular, with his assertion: I am the 
bread which came down from heaven. 
For they understood him to claim, by this 
assertion, an origin different from that of 
other men. 
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42 And they said, «Is not this Jesus, the son of | 42 down out of heaven. And they said, Is not this 


Joseph, whose father and mother we know? how is it 


then that he saith, I came down from heaven? 


Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother 
we know? how doth he now say, I am come down 


43 Jesus therefore answered and said unto them, | 43 out of heaven? Jesus answered and said unto them, 


Murmur not among yourselves. 

44 >No man can come to me, except the Father which 
ae sent me draw him: and I will raise him up at the 
ast day. 


44 Murmur not amon 


yourselves. No man can come 
tome except the 


ather that sent me draw him: 


a@ Matt. 13:55; Mark 6:3; Luke 4: 32....6 Cant. 1: 4; ver. 65. 


42. And they said (or, were saying)—sotto 
voce—Is not this Jesus, the son of Jo= 
seph, whose father and mother we know? 
This language might have been used honestly 
by excited and captious men, though their 
knowledge depended on nothing but common 
report. They were in a state of mind to put 
the case strongly, and could not be expected 
to hesitate in claiming knowledge of that 
which they wished to believe, and which was 
affirmed without contradiction by the people 
of that region. It cannot, therefore, be safely 
inferred that they were personally acquainted 
with the reputed parents of Jesus, or that Jo- 
seph, as well as Mary, wasstill alive.-—( Meyer). 
How is it then that he saith, I came down 
from heaven? Important early manuscripts 
read now (viv), instead of then (odv), and still 
more of them omit the pronoun (ores), which is 
translated he, but should have been translated 
this man. The Revised Version may be fol- 
lowed safely : How doth he now say, Iam come 
down outof heaven? Now, that is, after he has 
been so long known as the son of Joseph and 
Mary. How can he, at this late hour, make 
such aclaim? The question is expressive of 
unbelief, rather than of perplexity. In his 
reply, Jesus recognizes this spirit of unbelief, 
though he does not refer to the point on which 
the Jews had fixed their attention. The words 
from heaven are a correct rendering of the 
Greek expression (a7 70d ovpavod) found in ver. 
38; but the Greek expression here employed 
(a rod ofpavov) would be represented more ex- 
actly by the words out of heaven. 

43,44. The MSS. are about equally di- 
vided for and against the connective (ot) 
then of the Common Version. It should, 
probably, be omitted. But the meaning is 
nearly the same, whether the word is retained 
or rejected. No man can come to me, exe 
cept the Father which hath sent me 
(rather, who sent me) draw him. The ina- 
bility to come to Christ, which is here affirmed 
of every man, left to himself, is intrinsically 
moral, and may be identified with unwilling- 


ness or disinclination. The sinner cannot, 
because he will not. The very strength and 
freedom of his will are his weakness, because 
they keep him away from Christ. Hence, the 
Father's drawing is a condition of his willing 
to come. Says Augustine: ‘‘No one comes 
unless drawn. .. But some man may say: If 
one is drawn, he comes unwillingly. . . (An- 
swer): If he comes unwillingly, he does not 
believe; and if he does not believe, he does 
not come. For we approach Christ, not by 
walking, but by believing; not by motion of 
body, but by choice of heart. ... Do not 
think that you are drawn against your will; 
the soul is drawn, and by love.’’ As to the 
mode of the Father’s drawing, Calvin remarks 
that ‘‘it is not a violent drawing, which com- 
pels man by an external force, but an effica- 
cious motion of the Holy Spirit, which ren- 
ders unwilling persons willing.’’ Meyer de- 
scribes this drawing as ‘‘an inward pressing 
and guiding to Christ, by the working of God's 
grace,” and as ‘‘the whole divine influence 
by which the hearts of men are won to the 
Son.’’ But he is careful to say that this di- 
vine influence ‘‘does not destroy human free- 
dom’’; while he concedes that ‘‘it appears to 
the consciousness of those who have been won 
as a holy necessity, which they have followed.’ 
Schaff seems to distinguish between this draw- 
ing of the Father and the work of the Holy 
Spirit in regeneration; for he says: ‘‘No 
change of mental organization, no new faculty 
is required, but a radical change of the heart 
and will. This is effected by the Holy Ghost; 
but the providential drawing of the Father 
prepares the way for it.’’ Yet he declares 
that the latter ‘‘expresses the mighty moral 
power of the infinite love of the Father, who 
so orders and overrules the affairs of life, and 
so acts upon our hearts, that we give up at 
last our natural aversion to holiness, and 
willingly, cheerfully, and thankfully embrace 
the Saviour as the gift of gifts for our salva- 
tion.’’ When this is done, is not the man al- 
ready ‘‘a new creature,’’ already born of the 
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45 It is written in the Lye dang eer they shall be | 45 andI will raise him up in the last day. It is written 


all taught of God. *fvery man therefore that hath 
heard, and hath learned of the Father, cometh unto 


me. 
46 «Not that any man hath seen the Father, 4save 
he which is of God, he hath seen the Father. 


in the prophets, And they shall all be taught of God. 
Every one that hath heard from the Father, and hath 
46 learned, cometh unto me. Not that any man hath 
seen the Father, save he that is from God, he hath 


@ Ion. 54: 18; Jer, 31: 84; Mio. 4:2; Heb. 8:10; 10; LOR eae oh, 1: 18; 5:37....d Matt. 11: 27; Luke 10: 22; ch. 1: 18; 
e : 29; 8:19, 


Spirit? It is better, then, to understand the 
Father's drawing in the most comprehensive 
sense, as embracing the influence of divine 
providence, religious truth, and the Holy 
Spirit, working on the heart; but especially 
and pre-eminently the influence of the Holy 
Spirit; for, doubtless, the attractive power of 
all these precedes and conditions the exercise 
of true faith. For the use of the word trans- 
lated draw (éxvw) in the New Testament, see 
John 12: 82; 21: 6, 11; Acts 16: 19; Jas. 2: 6. 
Notice, also, how Jesus affirms, in the last 
clause, that he will raise up, at the last day, 
the man who comes to him through the Fa- 
ther’s drawing. The beginning is declared to 
be the beginning of a glorious end. He that 
is justified will also be glorified. (Rom.8: 30), In- 
ference: It is sometimes wise to preach the 
doctrine of the actual dependence of sinners 
on the grace of God to those who are still in 
sin, and especially to those who are conceited 
and self-sufficient in spiritual things. 

45. It is written in the prophets. The 
perfect tense of the Greek verb is used because, 
while the act of writing was finished in the 
past, the result of the act is thought of as 
present in the written word. And this present 
result, existing in the sacred record, is doubt- 
less the most prominent fact. Hence the 
Common Version, It is written, may be re- 
ceived as measurably satisfactory. In the 
prophets, probably because the passage is 
commended to the people as one that may be 
found in the collection of sacred writings 
called by them ‘“‘the prophets’’ (comp. Matt. 
6: 17; Luke 24: 44); yet, possibly because 
the substance of it may be found in several 
places (Isa, 54: 18; Jer. $1: 85; Joel 3: 1), And they 
shall be all taught of God—or, And all will 
be taught of God. (See Isa. 54: 13.) The 
original prophecy is descriptive of the true 
people of God in the Messianic day. It is 
translated by Alexander: ‘‘And all thy 
children disciples of Jehovah.’’ He observes: 
“The promise is not one of occasional in- 
struction, but of permanent connection with 
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Jehovah as his followers, and partakers of his 
constant teaching. That the words are ap- 
plicable to the highest teaching of which any 
rational being is susceptible, to wit: that of 
the Holy Spirit, making known the Father 
and the Son, we have our Saviour’s own au- 
thority for stating.” The original passage, 
as well as the present context, limits the 
word all to those who come in fact to Christ 
and are his genuine disciples. And the word 
taught, which is the principal and emphatic 
word, is broad enough to comprehend all 
experience of divine grace, whether that grace 
is imparted by the direct influence of the 
Spirit on the soul, or by the operation of 
divine truth. ‘‘The children of the Messi- 
anic time are the ‘all,’ from the fact that an 
inward, immediate divine illumination gives 
them faith in the word spoken by Christ.’’— 
(Lange). To what extent, if at all, the draw- 
ing of the Father, or the teaching of God, 
may be predicated of those who never come to 
Christ, cannot be learned from this passage. 
Every man (or, ove) that hath heard and 
hath learned of the Father, cometh unto 
me. An expression which seems to prove that 
Christ has in mind none but his true fol- 
lowers, while, at the same time, it brings to 
view the reciprocal agency of man. For no 
one can hear and learn without action of his 
own. And the instant any man apprehends 
divine truth aright, he will believe in Christ, 
or, in other words, will come to him. 

46. Not that any man (or, ove) hath seen 
the Father, save he which is of (i. ¢., 
from) God 3 he (or, this one) hath seen the 
Father. The object of these words must be 
sought, not in the general negation, but in 
the exceptional affirmation. For the Jews 
were in no danger of supposing that every 
one who had heard and learned from God 
had seen the Father, but they were, perhaps, 
in great danger of imagining that Jesus could 
add little or nothing to the knowledge of men 
who had been ‘‘taught of God.’’ He, there- 
fore, reminds them of the world-wide distinc- 
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47 Mand verily, I say unto you, *He that believeth 
on me hath everlasting life. 

48 >I am that bread of life. 

49 ¢Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, 
and are dead. 

50 ¢This is the bread which cometh down from 
heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and not die. 

51 I am the living bread * which came down from 
heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall live for 
ever: and /the bread that I will give fs my flesh, which 
I will give for the life of the world. 


ach. 3: 16, 18, 36; ver. 40....6 ver. 33, 35....0 ver. 


tion between the knowledge of one who has 
never seen the Father, and of one who has 
been with him in the upper-world and has 
known him by direct and perfect vision. 
(Comp.1: 18; 7: 29; Matt.11: 27). Thus, by 
way of contrast, he brings back to their 
minds the amazing fact that he is truly and 
literally from heaven, from with the Father 
(comp. Note on 1: 14), while at the same time 
he cautions them against a gross, earthly in- 
terpretation of his claim to be ‘‘the bread 
which came down from heaven.’ (Ver. 42), 
He is bread to the soul rather than to the 
body—a source of light and life, of knowl- 
edge concerning God and communion with 
God, rather than of any material blessing. 
Hence the next verse. 

47, Verily, verily, Isay unto you: He 
that believeth on me hath everlasting 
(or, eternal) life. Notice (1) the absolute 
authority and earnestness given to the prin- 
cipal sentence by the prefatory words; (2) the 
supreme importance of faith in Christ, and (3) 
the assertion that the possession of faith pre- 
supposes or involves the new life. One does 
not truly believe in Christ in order to regen- 
eration, but in and by regeneration; so that 
when he believes he has eternal life in posses- 
sion, and not merely in prospect. As a matter 
of fact, the supreme drawing of the Father, 
by the regenerating influence of the Spirit, 
conditions the exercise of saving faith. (See 
ver. 44). It must be added, that some critical 
editors omit the words on me, after be- 
lieveth. The words were probably a part of 
the original text; but if not, they appear to 
interpret correctly the meaning of Christ; 
for, according to the context, the faith which 
he refers to must be a faith looking towards 
and resting in himself. 

48. I am that (or, the) bread of life— 
literally, of the life—i. e., the life just named, 
eternal life, which is life in the highest sense 
—moral, religious, blessed, everlasting. This 
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47 seen the Father. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 

48 that believeth hath eternal life. I am the bread of 

49 life. Your fathers did eat the manna in the wilder- 

50 ness, and they died. This is the bread that cometh 
dowu out of heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and 

51 not die. I am the living bread that came down 
out of heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall 
live forever: yea and the bread {that I will give is 
my flesh, for the life of the world. 


31....d ver. 51, 68....6 ch. 3: 13....f Heb. 10: 5, 10. 


life, which is one of conscious peace, liberty, 
love, and fellowship with God, begins with 
trust in Christ, witha true and hearty recep- 
tion of him as the Saviour of men. By thus 
receiving him the soul feeds on bread that is 
asource of spiritual joy and strength, on 
bread that gives, nourishes, and sustains, the 
highest and holiest activity. (Comp. ver. 33, 
35). The genitive of life (ris gwis) is that of 
attribute or quality. 

49. The manna, though a gift from God, 
was but corruptible food for a corruptible 
body: your fathers ate of it in the wilderness 
and died. And this is what you extol! How 
different from the bread of which I speak! 
See the Revised Version above for an exact 
rendering of this verse. 

50. This is the bread which cometh 
down from heaven,that a man (or, one) may 
eat thereof and not die. And, therefore, 
utterly different in its design and effect from 
the manna. To eat of it is to be delivered 
from death; otherwise the very end for which it 
comes must fail. ‘‘This bread from heaven is 
life-giving and death-destroying’’—(Hamnna). 
‘“To be sure it does not do away with earthly 
death, but, as it secures eternal life, earthly 
death becomes only a transition to a life with- 
out death.’’—Liicke. 

51. Iam the living bread which came 
down from heaven. After examination, 
Liicke concludes that the word ‘‘living,” in 
such expressions as ‘‘the living Father,”’ ‘‘the 
living water,’’ ‘‘the living bread,’”’ is meant 
to signify that which is spiritual, ever-during, 
imperishable, and heavenly, in contrast with 
that which is earthly, perishable, and unsub- 
stantial.’’ But we do not think he has touched 
the precise thought of the Saviour. By live 
ing bread, the Lord here means bread that 
has life in itself (comp. 5: 26), and may, 
therefore, impart life. For only the living 
can be an original source of life. A being 
cannot give what it does not possess. It may 
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52 The Jews therefore *strove among themselves, 
bes + How can this man give us his flesh to eat? 

53 Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say 
uato you, Except at fe eat the flesh of the Son o 
and drink his blo » ye have no life in you, 


man, 


52 The Jews therefore strove one with another, say- 
53 ing, How can this man give us his flesh to eat? Jesus 
therefore said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and 


ach, 7: 43; 9:16; 10:19....b ch. 3:9....¢ Matt. 26: 26, 28. 


also be observed that Jesus refers to his com- 
ing down from heaven as a definite event of 
the past, meaning, no doubt, his incarnation. 
If any man (or, one) eat of this bread, he 
shall live forever. For the principle of true 
life is in it, and, therefore, by receiving it, he 
will pass from a state of spiritual death into a 
state of spiritual life. And this life-state, or 
blessed communion with God in Christ, will 
have no end. ‘Observe the threefold prog- 
ress : (1) ‘the bread of life’ (ver. 48), and the ‘ liv- 
ing bread’ (ver.51); (2) the general ‘is coming 
down’ (ver.50), and the historical concrete, 
‘came down’ (ver.51); (3) the negative ‘may 
not die’ (ver.50), and the positive ‘shall live 
forever’ (ver. 51),’’—(Meyer). And the bread, 
ete. The last part of the verse is given more 
clearly by the Revised Version: Yea, and 
the bread which I will give is my flesh, for 
the life of the world. The paragraph begin- 
ning with this clause, and ending with ver. 
58, is one of the most difficult in the whole 
Gospel, partly on account of its connection 
with the foregoing, partly on account of the 
figurative expression of the thoughts, and 
partly on account of the relationship of these 
thoughts to the principal ideas symbolized by 
the Lord’s Supper. What, then, are we to 
understand by the words my flesh? That 
they might have been used by the Saviour in 
certain connections to denote his human na- 
ture and manifestation, without any reference 
to his death, is freely conceded. (See 1: 14; 
17: 2; Matt. 24: 22; Rom. 1: 8; 9: 5). But 
there are two insuperable objections to this in- 
terpretation of the words here: (1) The dis- 
tinction which is made between flesh and 
blood in ver. 53, a distinction which evidently 
presupposes a separation of the flesh and blood 
by death; and (2) the connected words will 
give—for the life of the world, for the usus 
loquendi of the writers of the New Testament 
shows that this phraseology refers to the aton- 
ing death of Christ. (See Matt. 20: 28; Luke 
22:19; 1 Cor. 13: 8; Gal. 1: 4; 2: 20; Eph. 
6: 2,26; 1 Tim. 2:6.) It is, therefore, evi- 
dent that Jesus speaks of giving up his human 
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nature to death for the life of the world. 
(Comp. Eph. 2: 15; Col. 1: 22; Heb. 10: 20; 
1 Pet. 2: 24; 4:1). Hence, the lesson of this 
clause is, that the true life of man depends on 
faith in the Saviour crucified, on spiritual 
union with ‘tthe Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world.’’ (1:29), Such a 
truth was not likely to be welcomed by the 
self-righteous hearers of Jesus.! 

52259. Hencn, THE THIRD CONVERSA- 
TION. 

52. The Jews therefore strove among 
themselves (or, were debating with one anoth- 
er), Saying, How can this man give us his 
(or, the) flesh to eat? Namely, the flesh 
which he speaks of—his own flesh? Liicke 
remarks that the circumstance of the Jews 
contending with one another how Jesus could 
give them his flesh to eat, shows that his lan- 
guage was not altogether unintelligible. It 
doubtless perplexed them by suggesting that 
his death was in some way indispensable to 
their highest life; a view utterly foreign to 
their Messianic aspirations. 

53. Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of man, and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you. Instead of under- 
taking to remove their difficulty by explaining 
the figurative language which he had used, 
Jesus solemnly repeats it, with a startling 
addition. Startling, if they understood his 
language to be literal; but only bold and im- 
pressive if they understood it to be figurative. 
He may have taken this course because he 
saw that their spirit was not serious but cap- 
tious, or because he saw that no explanation 
was really needed. For the added statement, 
and drink his blood, must have strongly 
tended to convince ‘‘the Jews”’ that his lan- 
guage was figurative. While it presupposes, 
even more certainly than his previous decla- 
ration, that his death was the condition of 
life to men, it isa warning against a literal 


1 With the critical editors, Lach., Tisch., Treg., West- 
cott, and Hort., we omit jv ¢ya 3éow, which I will 
give, after odpt pov, my flesh. 
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54 «Whoso eateth et flesh, and drinketh my blood, 

hath eternal life: and 1 will raise him up at the'last day. 

us ae my flesh is meat indeed,and my blood is drink 
eed, 


56 He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 
®dwelleth in me, and I in him, 

57 As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by 
the Father; so he that eateth me, even he shall live by 
me. 


54 drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves. He 
that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
55 eternal life; and I will raise him up at the last day. 
For my flesh is 1 meat indeed, and my blood is 2drink 
56 indeed. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
57 blood abideth in me,and I in him. As the Khving 
Father sent me, and I live because of the Father; so 
he that eateth me, he also shall live because of 


aver, 27, 40, 63; ch, 4: 14....6 1 John 3: 24; 4: 15, 16.——Gr. true meat....2 Gr. true drink. 


interpretation of the words employed. For 
the Jews were sometimes required to eat the 
flesh of animals slain for sacrifice, but they 
were never allowed to drink their blood. 
Much less, then, could they imagine that 
Jesus meant to enjoin a literal eating of his 
own human flesh, and a literal drinking of 
his own blood. The very boldness of Christ’s 
language admonished them not to interpret it 
literally. If eating his flesh would naturally 
suggest faith in him as one who was to die for 
the life of the world, still more must drinking 
his blood suggest the same thing. For the 
life was conceived to be in the blood, and 
shed blood was the well-known emblem of 
life surrendered in death. On the whole, 
then, it is probable that the Jews were better 
able to understand, than they were to receive, 
the teaching of Jesus. 

54. Whoso (or, he that) eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood,! hath eternal 
life. Having said in ver. 58 that there is no 
true life for man without doing this, he now 
says that eternal life is the present possession 
of him who does this. No man can be saved 
in any other way; no man can be lost who 
takes this way. These statements comple- 
ment each other and cover the whole ground. 
And I will raise him up at the last day. 
The life which begins by a renewal of the 
spirit shall be perfected by a renewal of the 
body, so that the whole man will be saved 
and glorified. (Compare ver. 40, 44). 

55. For my flesh is meat indeed (better, 
és true food), and my blood is drink 
indeed (or, true drink). 

The reading (aAnSjs) true, instead of (aAnSas) 
truly or indeed, is given by the best editors, 
and is doubtless correct. True food is food 
which performs what it promises. It is, 
according to Meyer, ‘‘the opposite of merely 


1“ The tense (6 rpwywv) (whoso eateth) or, contrast 
ver, 45 (6 axoveas) (he that hath heard), marks an action 
which must be continuous and not completed once for 
all.” —( Westcott.) 


seeming or nominal food, hence real food.’ 
And for this reason (yép), he that eats the 
same, etc., hath eternal life. Of course it 
is food for the inner man, not for the body; 
the latter will die, but be raised in glory at 
the last day. 


56. He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood dwelleth (or, abideth) 
in me,and I in him. Meyer appeals to 
the language of this verse as proof that ‘the 
eating and drinking in question are uninter- 
rupted,’ continuous, and infers from this, 
‘that Jesus could not have had in mind the 
Holy Supper.’ The last part of the verse, 
abideth in me and I in him, manifestly 
refers to spiritual fellowship or intercom- 
munion (Comp. 15: 4 sq.; 17: 23; 1 John 
3: 24; 4: 16), and affords, therefore, clear 
evidence that the terms eateth and drinketh 
are used figuratively, to denote the exercise 
of faith; while the terms flesh and blood, 
refer to Christ as the ‘‘ propitiation”’ (iAacués) 
for the sins of mankind (1 John 2:4), 


57. As the living Father hath sent me, 
and I live by (rather, because of) the Fa- 
thers so he that eateth me, even he shall 
live by (or, because of) me. (1) Jesus here 
speaks of himself as the Son of man, the Mes- 
siah, and not as the Word that was with God. 
(1:1). (2) The life which he ascribes to the 
Father, to himself, and to the believer, is not 
mere conscious existence, but life in the very 
highest sense of the word, the true and blessed 
life of amoral being. (8) His own life, in this 
highest sense, is represented as due to perfect 
fellowship with the Father who sent him, and 
who shows him all that he himself doeth. 
(5:198q.), ‘*It is because of the holy and ever 
blessed Father,’’ says Christ, ‘‘that I am al- 
ways joyful in my work, and certain that it 
cannot fail.’’ (4) A similar life will be the 
portion of every one who receives Christ into 
his heart by true faith. According to the 
measure of his faith, will Christ be to him 
what the Father is to Christ—a ground of con- 
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58 *This is that bread which came down from | 58 me, 


heaven: not as your fathers did eat manna, and are 
dead: he that eateth of this bread shall live for ever. 

59 These things said he in the synagogue, as he 
taught in Capernaum. 

60 > Many therefore of his disciples, when they had 
heard this, said, This is ahard saying; whocan hear it? 

61 When Jesus knew in himself that ‘his disciples 
ara at it, he said unto them, Doth this offend 
you 


This is the bread that came down out of 
heaven: not as the fathers did eat, and died: hethat 

59 eateth this bread shall live for ever. These things 
said he in !the synagogue, as he taught in Caper- 
naum, 

60 Many therefore of his disciples, when they heard 
this, said, This is a hard saying; who can hear %it? 

61 But Jesus knowing in himeet! that his disciples 
murmured at this, said unto them, Doth this cause 


a ver. 49, 50, 51....6 Matt, 11:6; ver. 66.——1 Or, a synagogue....2 Or, him. 


fidence, a source of light, a fountain of joy. 
These are the principal points. But Meyer 
has two remarks worthy of note: ‘‘(a) that (e 
tpéyev we) ‘he that eateth me,’ expresses a con- 
stant, uninterrupted relation, not one that 
comes in from time to time, as at the Lord’s 
Supper’’; and (0d) that, ‘‘if Jesus had been 
thinking of the Holy Supper, he would not 
have said, ‘he that eateth me,’ but, rather, ‘he 
that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood.’”’ 

58. Not as your fathers did eat manna, 
and are dead. This is a final re-affirmation 
of what Jesus has been saying in all this won- 
derful conversation, or series of discourses. 
But, according to the best critics, the words 
translated your (ivev) and manna (7d parva) 
do not belong to the original text, which reads: 
Not as the Fathers ate and died. This briefer 
form is no less pertinent and forcible, as a 
summary, than the fuller statement of the re- 
ceived text. From the last clause, we learn 
that the multitude from the other side of the 
lake found Jesus in a synagogue of Caperna- 
um, and that he said these things while teach- 
ing in that place. Some have supposed that, 
not only the site of Capernaum, at Tell Hum, 
but even the synagogue where Jesus taught, 
have been discovered. But the evidence for 
neither of these identifications is entirely sat- 
isfactory. 

Had the language of Christ at this time any 
reference to the Holy Supper which he insti- 
tuted later? There is no evidence that it had, 
no hint that he expected to embody this teach- 
ing in a sacred rite, no expression at all sug- 
gestive of the idea that the eating and drink- 
ing here pronounced indispensable to salva- 
tion were to be performed sacramentally. 
Everything shows that his language was sim- 
ply figurative, requiring an acceptance of him- 
self, or his flesh and blood, in order to eternal 
life, but saying nothing of an ordinance by 
which this appropriation. was to be accom- 
plished, or, rather, represented. Yet the 


Christian truths taught by this discourse, and 
by the Holy Supper, are essentially the same. 
In neither case, does Jesus say anything of 
an appropriation of his glorified body. That 
will not consist of flesh and blood. In both 
instances, he refers to his natural humanity 
subjected to natural death. 

60. Many therefore of his disciples, 
when they (omit had) heard this, said. 
The word disciples is here applied, not to 
‘the twelve’? (ver.67), but to persons less 
closely connected with Jesus, though believ- 
ing him to be the Messiah. Such persons 
must have been quite numerous at this time 
in Capernaum, and many of them were, 
doubtless, in thesynagogue. This is a hard 
saying; who can hear it? This word 
hard, or rough (cxdnpés), is here used in an 
ethical sense, to denote the disagreeable im- 
pression which the last part of Christ’s dis- 
course had made on the minds of these dis- 
ciples. ‘‘ Who can listen to it?’? In other 
words: ‘This doctrine is so offensive that no 
one can be expected to hearken to it or re- 
ceive it.’’? But in what did the offensiveness 
of Christ’s words consist? Not in this, that 
it was supposed to require a literal eating of 
his flesh and drinking of his blood in order to 
eternal life (an eating and drinking some- 
times called Capernaitic, because these dis- 
ciples were of Capernaum and were thought 
to have understood Christ’s language to be 
literal), for there is no good reason to charge 
them with so gross a misconception; but 
rather in this, that it presupposed the death 
of Christ, and represented the Messiah as the 
Lamb of God. This was utterly distasteful 
to the disciples, as well as to the Jews. 
(Comp. Matt. 16: 21, sq.; John 12: 34; 1 Cor. 
1: 28; Gal. 5; 11). We need not go beyond 
this for the cause of their dissatisfaction with 
the saying of Jesus. 

61. When Jesus knew in himself— 
4. ¢., without hearing the words which these 
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up where he was before? 

63 >It is the Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profit- 
eth nothing: the words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit, and they are life. 


JOHN. 


62 @ What and if ye shall see the Son of man ascend | 62 you to stumble? 
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What then if ye should behold the 
63 Son of man ascendlng where he was before? It is 
the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth noth- 
ing: the words that I have spoken unto you ara 


a@ Mark 16:19; oh. 3: 13; Acts 1:9; Eph. 4: 8....6 2 Cor. 3: 6. 


offended disciples were speaking with bated 
breath, and without being informed by any 
one of their dissatisfaction. The words indi- 
cate perfect, independent, superhuman knowl- 
edge. That his disciples murmured (or, 
were murmuring) at it (or, this), he said 
unto them: Doth this offend you?—. ¢., 
‘Ts this a rock of offence over which you are 
beginning to stumble and fall? Do my 
words disappoint your hopes and shake your 
confidence in me?”’ 

62. What and if, etc. This may be trans- 
lated: If then ye should behold the Son of 
man ascending up where he was before? The 
thought is not fully expressed, and therefore 
many prefix the word what. ‘‘ What then 
if ye should behold’”’ this?—7.e., What 
would be the effect on your minds, if you 
should see this, and not merely be told of it? 
The event named was one which would dis- 
appoint all their expectations in regard to the 
Christ and his reign. For they were longing 
and praying for a Messianic kingdom on 
the earth, with Jerusalem for its capital, and 
the children of Israel for its princes and 
priests. Should Jesus return to heaven, he 
could not be the king and conqueror whom 
they looked for as the Messiah. 

63. It is the Spirit that quickeneth (or, 
maketh alive); the flesh profiteth nothing. 
What is meant by the Spirit? Certainly 
not the human spirit of Jesus; for in no other 
passage is such virtue ascribed to his human 
spirit; and had this been meant he would 
doubtless have said, ‘‘ My spirit.’”’ But the 
expression may refer to spirit in distinction 
from flesh; that is, it may denote the spirit in 
a generic sense, wherever it may exist, in 
connnection with flesh. It is that which 
makes alive, and not the flesh—the implica- 
tion being that this grand truth is applicable 
to Christ as the source of eternal life. Yet it 
is, perhaps, more probable that Jesus means 
the Holy Spirit, which had been given him 
without measure (3:3%). For it is this Spirit 
who is the author of the new and eternal life 
in man (8:6; Rom.8:2; 2 Cor. 8:6), Strangely 


enough, Alford seems tosuppose that the word 
flesh cannot here refer to the flesh of Christ, 
on account of ver. 51. But he maintains. in 
his note on that verse, the view, that ‘‘in his 
resurrection form only can his flesh be eaten, 
and be living food for the living man,’’ that 
‘this flesh is the glorified substance of his 
resurrection body, now at the right hand of 
God’’—a view quite foreign to the obvious 
meaning of the Saviour’s words. The words 
that I speak (or, have spoken) unto you, 
they are spirit and they are life. Jesus 
here affirms that his language has been figura- 
tive, since his flesh and his blood—the words 
which serve as a stumbling block to his dis- 
ciples—mean spirit and mean life. (Comp. 
Matt. 26: 26, 27; Mark 14: 22, 24; 1 Cor. 11: 
24, 25). To receive his Spirit, and thus to 
receive spiritual life, is to eat his flesh and 
drink. his blood. For that Spirit is given in 
consequence of the Saviour’s death, and any 
one who is regenerated by the Spirit accepts 
the death of Christ as the foundation and 
reason for all the grace that has been im- 
parted to him. He believes in Christ through 
the life-giving action of the Spirit in his soul; 
and he continues a believer because the Spirit 
abidesin him. Says Prof. Stuart (‘‘ Bib. Sac.’ 
I. p. 118): ‘‘ When the Son of man has as- 
cended up to heaven, where he was before his 
incarnation, and his bodily presence is wholly 
withdrawn from you, then it will be very 
plain, that my words are not to have a literal 
sense given to them. . .. When I speak of 
eating my flesh and drinking my blood, I} 
mean that a spiritual communion with me, 
and a spiritual and life-giving participation 
of the graces which I bestow, are absolutely 
necessary to future and eternal happiness.’’ 
Many interpreters look upon Jesus as 
declaring by this clause that his words are to 
be taken ina spiritual sense. But it is doubt- 
ful whether the noun spirit is ever used by 
the sacred writers in that way: and, if it is, 
how can the words and are life, be made to 
agree with this view? For to say that his 
words must be understood in a living sense, is 
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64 But “there are some of you that believe not. For 
+ Jesus knew from the beginning who they were that 
believed not, and who should betray him. 

65 And he ‘said, Therefore «said I unto you, that no 
Man can come unto me, except it were given unto him 
of my Father. 

66 ¢From that time many of his disciples went back, 
and walked no more with him. 

67 ae said Jesus unto the twelve, Will ye also go 
away 


a ver, 36....b ch, 2: 24, 25; 13: 


64 spirit, and are life. But there are some of you that 
believe not. For Jesus knew from the beginning 
who they were that believed not, and who it was 

65 that should betray him. And he said, For this cause 
have I said unto you, that no man can come unto 
me, except it be given unto him of the Father. 

66 on this many of his disciples went back, and 

67 walked no more with him. Jesus said therefore 


1l....¢ ver, 44, 45....d ver. 60. 


scarcely intelligible. Others look upon Christ 
as affirming “the power of his words to pro- 
duce life and spirit in man’’—(Hengstenberg), 
or, ‘‘to lead man into another world and 
nature, to give him another heart and mind”’ 
—(Luther), or, ‘‘to bear and reveal the Di- 
vine Spirit which is in him and the Messianic 
life which is originated by him’’—(Meyer). 
But this view appears to lose sight of the pre- 
ceding discourse, and especially of the first 
part of this verse. Have spoken is required 
by the early copies, instead of speak in the 
common text. 

64, But there are some of you that be- 
lieve not. By this remark he reminds his 
now wavering and dissatisfied followers that, 
not his teaching, but their own spirit, is 
wrong. With all their profession of loyalty 
to him as the Messiah, with all their admira- 
tion of his character and wonder at his mira- 
cles, they were destitute of true faith in him; 
were strangers to the self-forgetful devotion 
and deep religious life which alone could bind 
them to him when his words crossed their 
hopes of a temporal kingdom. For Jesus 
knew from the beginning who they were 
that believed not, and who should betray 
him. The expression from the beginning 
must always be interpreted in harmony with 
the context, and generally by the aid of that 
context, Here it may signify from the com- 
mencement of the Lord’s ministry (Meyer), 
or from the time when these professed disci- 
ples began to follow him (De Wette). In 
either case, the Evangelist intends to ascribe 
to him divine knowledge; in the former case, 
a knowledge which foresaw the action of his 
transient followers, even before they met him, 
or listened to his teachings; and, in the latter, 
a knowledge which foresaw that action from 
the hour when they severally met him first. 
We regard the latter view as preferable to the 
former, 

65. Therefore (or, for this cause), viz. : 


because he knew the unbelief of many whom 
he was now specially addressing. They were 
outwardly his disciples, they followed him 
from place to place, and professed to honor 
him as the Messiah, but they had never been 
drawn to him bythe Father. Said Lunto you 
(see ver. 37, 44), that no man can come unto 
me, except it were (or, de) given unto him 
of my Father. These disciples had attached 
themselves to Jesus without any deep sense of 
spiritual need. The grace of God had not 
prepared their hearts to receive his teaching. 
This is the solemn truth which Jesus now 
presses upon their attention. And there are 
times when no other truth is so pertinent as 
this. There are men, self-righteous and self- 
confident, who need to be reminded that with- 
out the grace of God they will surely perish. 

66. From that time (rather, for this rea- 
son) many of his disciples—so called, be- 
cause they had professed to be such—went 
back, and walked no more with him, 
(Comp. 1 John 2: 19). They had attended him 
from time to time, as he went about the coun- 
try, teaching and preaching and healing the 
sick; but now they forsook him, and went 
back each one to his former state and business. 
He was not the Messiah of their expectations. 
As the light became clearer, they turned from 
it, because they loved darkness rather than 
light. 

67. Then said Jesus (better: Jesus there- 
fore said) unto the twelve, Will ye also go 
away? By the form of his question, the Sav- 
iour intimates his expectation of a negative 
answer. This fact cannot, however, be repre- 
sented in the English, though it is fairly sug- 
gested by an idiom modeled after the Greek, 
and uttered as a question, viz.: ‘‘ Ye will not 
goaway’’? Observe that the pronoun ye is 
emphatic, in contrast with the disciples who 
had just forsaken him. Observe, also, that 
the Evangelist speaks of the twelve for the 
first time in this place, as if they were a well- 
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68 Then Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to whom 
shall we go? thou hast «the words of eternal life. 

69 And we believe and are sure that thou art that 
Christ, the Son of the living God. 

70 Jesus answered them, «Have not I chosen you 
twelve, ¢and one of you is a devil? 

71 He spake of Judas Iscariot the son of Simon: for 
Ke was that should betray him, being one of the 
welve. 


@ Acts 5: 20....6 Matt. 16:16; Mark 8:29; Luke 9: 20; ch. 1: 


known company of disciples, though he has 
nowhere referred to their being called. Thus 
he assumes a knowledge of many things on 
the part of his readers. 

68, 69. Peter, ever prompt and decided, 
answers for the group: Lord, to whom shall 
we go (away)? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life. (There is no article before 
words in the original text), And we bee 
lieve and are sure that thou art that 
Christ, etc. (Better: And we have believed 
and know that thou art the Holy One of God). 
This presents an exact version of Peter’s lan- 
guage, according to the earliest copies of the 
Gospel and the best textual critics. The re- 
ceived text appears to have been conformed 
to the words of Peter on another occasion. 
(matt. 16:16). Possibly some superstitious tran- 
scriber shrank from representing Peter as 
bearing testimony to Christ in the very words 
employed by demons. (See Mark 1: 24; 
Luke 4: 34). The response of Peter dis- 
tinctly assumes: (1) That the twelve feel their 
need of a Saviour; (2) that no Saviour but 
Christ is known to them; and (3) that he is 
an adequate Saviour, both because his words 
reveal the way to eternal life, and because he 
himself is the Holy One of God. It may 
be well to observe once more the leading part 
which this Evangelist assigns to Peter, agree- 
ing, in this respect, with the earlier Evangel- 
ists. 

70. Very grateful to the heart of Jesus at 
that moment must have been the answer of 
Peter. It was a beam of sunlight breaking 
through the cloud of unbelief, which seemed 
to be settling down on the minds of the peo- 
ple. Doubtless, it was welcomed with deep 
joy Yet not without pain. For in that fa- 
vored group there was one whose soul was not 
represented by the loyal response of Peter. 
And as the eye of Christ looked into that soul, 
and perceived its hidden working, his lips ut- 
tered the startling sentence: Have not I 
chosen you twelve, and one of you is a 


68 unto the twelve, Would ye also go away? Simon 
Peter answered him, Lord, to whom shall we go? 
69 thou ! hast the words of eternal life. And we have 
believed and know that thou art the Holy One of 
70 God. Jesus answered them, Did not I choose you 
71 the twelve, and one of you isadevil? Now he spake 
of Judas, the son of Simon Iscariot, for he it was 
that should betray him, being one of the twelve. 


40; 11; 27....¢ Luke 6: 13....d ch. 13: 27.——1 Or, hast words. 


devil? In the original, particular stress falls 
on the pronoun I, of the first clause, and on 
the words of you, in the second. I, and no 
one else, selected you, and yet of you, who 
were thus selected, one isa devil. Jesus did 
not point out the fiend at this time; it was 
enough to remind them, by a single terrific 
word, that they were not, all of them, what 
they professed to be. Whether Judas had 
any suspicion that he was intended by the 
Lord, can only be conjectured. 

According to ver. 64, Jesus must have 
known, when he selected Judas to be one of 
the twelve, that he was an unbeliever; that 
he would remain so, in spite of the best influ- 
ences, and that he would at last deliver up his 
Master to his foes. But many interpreters 
feel constrained to reject this view, as incom- 
patible with moral perfection in Christ. (Com- 
pare Ullmann’s classic work on ‘‘ The Sinless- 
ness of Jesus,’’ p. 187 sq., and Meyer’s 1. Re- 
mark on this verse). Yet it is not easy to see 
how the Saviour’s treatment of Judas was 
either unjust to him or to any other man. If 
the sight of perfect goodness only served to 
harden his heart, the same is true of all who 
reject the gospel. How could it be wrong for 
Jesus to make use of the voluntary service of 
a traitor in a sphere of action which gave 
the traitor every opportunity to repent, even 
though Christ foresaw that he would not re- 
pent? 

71. He spake of Judas Iscariot, etc.— 
Better: Now (or, but) he spoke of Judas, the 
son of Simon Iscariot—for he it was that 
should (or, was about to) betray him, be- 
ing one of the twelve. The critical editors 
connect the word Iscariot with Simon, and not 
with Judas. It is probably an adjective, like 
the word Nazarene, formed from the name of 
the place to which Judas and his father Simon 
belonged. The name of the town appears to 
have been Kerioth. It was probably situated 
in Judea, (Josh. 15:25), But Westcott remarks 
that the common rendering of Josh. 15: 25 ap- 
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CHAPTER VII. 


FTER these things Jesus walked in Galilee: for he 
would not walk in Jewry, *because the Jews 
sought to kill him. 
2 *Now the Jews’ feast of tabernacles was at hand. 


1 Anp after these things Jesus walked in Galilee: for - 
he would not walk in Juda, because the Jews sought 
2tokill him. Now the feast of the Jews, the feast of 


ach. 5: 16, 18.. 


~-b Ley. 23: 34, 


pears to be incorrect, for Kerioth ought to be 
joined with Hezron (Kerioth-Hezron); and 
adds: ‘‘May not the town be identified with 
the Kerioth of Moab, mentioned in Jer. 48: 
24?” 


Ch. 7 3: 1213. Visit TO THE Frast oF 
TABERNACLES, Oct. 11-18. a. D. 29. 

The Evangelist now refers in passing (ver. 
1) to a period of about six and a half months, 
from the Passover (6:4) to the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles (7:2), which Jesus spent in Northern 
Palestine, but without relating any of the 
events belonging to that period, perhaps 
because they had been described in the earlier 
Gospels. 

1. And after these things—namely, the 
things recorded in chapter sixth. Jesus 
walked in Galilee. The word which is 
translated walked, means, literally, was 
walking about, and may have been chosen in 
preference to any other, because Jesus spent 
much of his time in itinerant preaching. In 
Galilee, points out the region where most of 
his time was passed; but we need not infer 
from it that he did not visit, meanwhile, the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon, and the region 
called Decapolis. 

The events which Robinson assigns to this 
period of Christ’s ministry, are these: Christ’s 
reply to the criticisms of. the Scribes and 
Pharisees from Jerusalem on his disciples for 
eating with unwashen hands (Matt. 15: 1-20; Mark 7: 
1.23); his healing the daughter of a Syrophe- 
nician Woman (Matt. 15: 21.28; Mark 1: 24-30); his 
healing a deaf and dumb man, with others, 
(Matt, 15: 29-31; Mark 7: 31-37); his feeding the four 
thousand (Matt. 15: 52-38; Mark8:1-9); his answer to 
the Pharisees who required a sign (Matt. 16: 1-4; 
Mark 8:11,12); his caution to his disciples to 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, etc. 
(Matt. 16: 5-12; Mark 8: 14-21); his healing a blind man 
(Mark 8: 22:26); the confession of Peter and the 
other disciples, that he was the Christ, the 
Son of God (Matt. 16: 13-20; Mark 8: 27-80; Luke 9; 18-21) 
his prediction of his own death and resurrec- 


tion, with the trials of his disciples (matt. 16: 21-8 ; 
Mark 8: 31-88; Luke 9: 22-27); his transfiguration and 
subsequent discourse with three disciples (matt. 
17: 1-13; Mark 9; 2-18; Luke9: 28-36); his healing of a 
lunatic boy (Matt. 17: 14-21; Mark 9: 14-29; Luke 9: 37-43) ; 
his renewed prediction of his own death and 
Tesurrection (Matt. 17: 22-28; Mark 9: 30-32; Luke 9: 43-45) ; 
his provision for the temple tax by miracle 
(Matt, 17: 24-27; Mark 9:33); the contention of his 
disciples as to who should be greatest (Matt. 18 
1-85 ; Mark 9: 38-50; Luke 9: 46-50); the seventy in- 
structed and sent out (Luke10:1-16), But An- 
drews, in his ‘‘ Life of Our Lord,’’ assigns 
the sending out of the seventy to a later 
period in the ministry of Jesus, and offers 
strong reasons for this, (See ‘‘ Life of Our 
Lord,” p. 355 sq.). For he would not 
walk in Jewry: literally, he did not wish 
(or, will) to walk in Judea, that is, to do the 
work of his ministry there, by going about 
from place to place and preaching the gospel. 
Because the Jews sought (or, were seek- 
ing) to kill him. By the Jews are meant 
the representative men of the nation, espe- 
cially members of the Sanhedrin. Most of 
them lived in Judea, and of these a consider- 
able part dwelt in Jerusalem. Their attempt 
to kill Jesus has been referred to in5: 18, It 
was not the effect of sudden and passing 
hatred, but of deep-seated and enduring hos- 
tility, which threatened his life, should he 
sojourn for any length of time in Judea. So 
he wisely remained in Galilee, as his earthly 
ministry was not yet accomplished. 


2. Now the Jews? feast of tabernacles 
was at hand. Foran account of this festi- 
val, see Lev. 28: 34-86, 39-43; and Deut. 16: 
18-15. It was one of the three great festivals 
at which all the males in Israel were required 
to appear before God at Jerusalem. (Deut. 16: 16), 
It began on the fifteenth day of the seventh 
month, or Tisri, answering to our October, 
and was celebrated a full week. It was fol- 
lowed, on the eighth day, by a holy convoca- 
tion. ‘Ye shall dwell in booths seven days; 
all that are Israelites born shall dwell in 
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3 *His brethren therefore said unto him, Depart 
hence, and go into Judea, that thy disciples also may 
see the works that thou doest. 

4 For there is no man that doeth any thing in secret, 
and he himself seeketh to be known openly. If thou 
do these things, shew thyself to the world. 

5 For $ neither did his brethren believe in him. 


3 tabernacles, was at hand. His brethren therefore 
said unto him, Depart hence, and go into Judea, that 
thy disciples also may behold thy works which thou 

4doest. For no man doeth anything in secret, }and 
himself seeketh to be known openly. If thou doest 

5 these things, manifest thyself to the world. For 


@ Matt. 12:46; Mark 3:31; Acts 1: 14....6 Mark 8: 21.——1 Some ancient authorities read, and secketh it to be known openly. 


booths: that your generations may know that 
I made the children of Israel to dwell in 
booths, when I brought them out of the land 
of Egypt.’ (Lev. 23: 42,43). It was also called 
‘the feast of ingathering”’ (Ex. 23:16); and was 
a season of joy, commemorating the deliver- 
ance of the people from bondage by their 
journey through the wilderness, and the 
bringing in of the fruits of the field at the 
end of the year. Special sacrifices were of- 
fered, and parts of the law were publicly read. 
(Deut. 31:10 aq.; Neh. 8: 18; Joseph. “Ant.” 4, 8, 12), Jose- 
phus calls it ‘‘a holiest and greatest feast.’’ 
(8, 4,1). 

3. His brethren (brothers) therefore 
said unto him. The word therefore shows 
that the proximity of the Feast of Tabernacles 
was the occasion of his brothers’ words. Ac- 
cording to the best supported text of Matt. 
13: 55, the names of his four brothers were 
‘* James and Joseph and Simon and Judas.”’ 
They were probably either sons of Joseph 
and Mary, and so younger brothers of Jesus, 
or sons of Joseph by a former marriage. But 
the view that they were sons of Joseph and 
Mary seems to have been the earliest opinion, 
and to deserve the preference. (See Note on 
2:12). Depart hence, and go into Ju- 
dea, that thy disciples also may see the 
works that thou doest (or, may behold thy 
works which thou doest.—Rev. Ver.). Nearly 
all the disciples of Jesus might be expected to 
visit Jerusalem at this feast. Many of them 
resided in Judea, and even those of Northern 
Palestine would be likely to keep the ap- 
proaching festival in the holy city. Hence, 
the brothers, who were doubtless expecting 
that the Messiah would be a great temporal 
prince, seem to have felt that it was high time 
for his mighty works to be wrought in the 
presence of the whole body of his adherents, 
and for his Messiahship, if genuine, to be 
proclaimed in the capital of the nation. Their 
language has sometimes been thought to be- 
token envy, or ambition—i. e., a wish to have 
him fall into the hands of his enemies, ora 


desire toshare in his advancement; but neither 
of these feelings is expressed, or necessarily 
implied. They evidently desired to have the 
question as to what he was finally settled; but 
their words do not reveal the particular mo- 
tives which led them to speak as they did. 
Yet it is to be freely admitted that they had 
failed to appreciate the elevation of his char- 
acter, and to yield to the evidence of his Mes- 
siahship. 

4. Forno man doeth (omit there is and 
that) any thing in secret, and he himself 
seeketh to be known openly. Thus the 
brothers justify their counsel, assuming that 
Jesus is seeking to be known and received by 
the whole people, while his conduct is incon- 
sistent with such an aim. The more concealed 
one’s works, the less known will he be; the 
more public his works, the more known will 
he himself be. They now proceed to apply 
this principle to Jesus. If thou do (or, do- 
est) these things, shew (or, manifest) thy= 
self to the world. By the former clause, 
the brothers may not have intended to express 
any actual doubt in respect to his doing the 
works referred to; they may have used the 
hypothetical form simply as a premise to the 
inference expressed in the latterclause. Thus, 
“the works which thou art doing from time 
to time, in comparative secrecy, ought to be 
performed in the most public manner possible, 
or before the world.” 

5. For neither did his brethren believe 
in him (or, more exactly, For even his broth- 
ers were not believing in him). Notice (1) that 
in this verse the Evangelist represents the 
brothers as being in a state of unbelief. He 
does not refer to a momentary act, but to a 
continuous state. (2) That in verse 3, the 
brothers speak of thy discipiis, as though 
they did not regard themselves as belonging 
to that class of the people. (8) That Jesus 
plainly separates them from himself in verse 
6. Bearing in mind these facts, we cannot 
suppose that three out of the four were of the 
twelve, (See 6: 68 sq.). The meaning is, that 
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6 Then Jesus said unto them, +My time is not yet 


come: but your time is always ready. 
7 >The world cannot hate you; ,but me it hateth, 
* because I testify of it, that the works thereof are evil. 
8 Go ye up unto this feast: I go not up yet unto this 
feast; ¢for my time is not yet full come. 


6 even his brethren did not believe on him. Jesus 
therefore saith unto them, My time is not yet come; 
7 but your time is alway ready. The world cannot 
hate you; but me it hateth, because I testify of it, 
8 that its works are evil. Go ye up unto the feast: t 
go not up! unto this feast; because my time is not 


ach, 2:4; 8: 20....5 ch. 15: 19....¢ ch. 3: 19....d oh. 8: 20; ver. 6.——1 Many ancient authorities add, yet. 


at this time the brothers of Jesus were with- 
out faith in him as the Messiah. They had 
not, perhaps, definitely rejected his claims; 
they were unbelievers, rather than disbeliev- 
ers. And the Scriptures afford no evidence 
of athorough change in their conviction until 
after his resurrection. To one of them, he 
appeared in his raised body (10cr. 15:7), and it 
is possible that then, for the first time, he fully 
believed in Jesus. 

6. Then Jesus said untothem. (More 
exactly, Jesus therefore saith to them). The 
word therefore makes the following words a 
Tesponse to what the brothers had said. My 
time is not yet come. That is, ‘the oppor- 
tune and appointed moment for me to go up to 
Jerusalem, for the purpose which you have in 
mind, has not yet arrived.’’ For Jesus knew 
that there was more for him to do, especially 
in teaching and training his twelve disciples, 
before he should bring on the crisis of his final 
rejection. But your time is always ready. 
The time of their going up to the feast was a 
matter of indifference. There was no special 
reason why they should not freely choose the 
day and hour for their journey. Ordinary 
considerations were enough to direct them in 
ordinary circumstances. As Jews, and noth- 
ing more, they could appear in Jerusalem 
whenever they pleased. It may, perhaps, be 
inferred from this saying of Christ, that, in 
the common work of life, God does not reveal 
to us a definite time for each particular act; 
that the hour of doing many things is left to 
the judgment or preference of man; and 
hence, that we are scarcely to expect, even in 
answer to prayer, any special intimation of 
God’s will as to our duties, moment by mo- 
ment—any divine impression that may super- 
sede the useo reason. Inspired illumination 
is unnecessary to a right performance of or- 
dinary Christian work. 

7 The world cannot hate you. By 
the world is here meant the people in gen- 
eral, who were still strangers to the new 
‘kingdom of God”’ that Christ was establish- 


ing. It was morally impossible for this world 
to hate the brothers of Jesus, because, as the 
rest of the verse shows, they had taken no 
stand against the religious belief or conduct 
of the world. There was no radical opposi- 
tion between them and the people. Hence 
this expression proves that none of these 
brothers belonged to the circle of the twelve 
whom Christ had selected to be his intimate 
friends. But me it hateth—already and 
bitterly—because I testify of it—habitually, 
by word and deed—that the works thereof 
are evil}; that is, sinful. Though this lan- 
guage expresses distinctly the estimate which 
Jesus put on his every day work as a teacher, 
he may have recalled at this time his words 
to the Pharisees in Jerusalem (see 5: 42, 44, 
47); for he had declared with great plainness 
of speech their profound sinfulness. 

8. Go ye up unto this feast: I go not 
up yet unto this feast; for my time is 
not yet full come. The word yet, in the 
second clause of the Common Version, should 
probably be omitted. Westcott and Hort, 
however, retain it, with some of the best MSS. 
The words, I go not (or, am not going) up 
unto this feast, are a pregnant expres- 
sion, to be interpreted in the light of the 
demand which had been made. That demand 
did not have in view a going up to Jerusalem 
merely to observe the festival, but a going up 
to the feast for the purpose of manifesting 
himself to the whole body of his disciples by 
such mighty works as would settle the ques- 
tion of his Messiahship. Jesus knew that 
such a course would naturally lead to his 
death—an event which belonged to a future 
time and another feast. The interpretation 
which we have given accords with the style 
of this Gospel, in which there is a deep, un- 
derlying continuity of thought, so that very 
often single clauses can only be understood 
by means of the context; and, if it is correct, 
all appearance of contradiction between this 
verse and the tenth disappears. Jesus did not 
mislead his brothers, or change his purpose; 
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9 When he had said these words unto them, he abode 
stiil in Galilee. 
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9 ze fulfilled. And having said these thing unto them, 
e abode still in Galilee. 


10 But when his brethren were gone up, then went |10 But when his brethren were gone up unto the 


he also up unto the feast, not openly, but as it were in 


secret. 
11 Then «the Jews sought him at the feast, and said, 


Where is he? 


feast, then went he also up, not publicly, but as it 
11 were in secret. The Jews therefore sought him at 


ach. 11: 56. 


for he did not go up to this feast in the way, appropriate work, and that work he recog- 
or for the purpose, contemplated by them. | nized and performed.! 


‘His first public entrance into Jerusalem was 
the entrance in the procession with palms; 
by that he showed himself publicly to the 
world, and by that, also, he brought on his 
own death’’—(Lange). Godet insists that the 
Greek for ‘‘my time is not yet full come,”’ is 
“too solemn an expression (merAjpwra) to be 
applied to the interval of a few days which 
separated this response from the sudden ap- 
pearance of Christ in Jerusalem,’’ and inter- 
prets the language of Jesus as we have done 
above. Westcott remarks: ‘‘The Feast of 
Tabernacles was a festival of peculiar joy for 
work accomplished. At such a feast Christ 
had now no place.’’ This able scholar accepts 
the reading not yet (odmw), as genuine. The 
same is true likewise of Dr. Hort. But Weiss 
strenuously opposes this reading, interpreting 
Christ’s language as ‘‘a categorical refusal, 
equivalent to the words, ‘‘I, for my part, go 
not up to this feast, because, not until a later 
day will the right point of time come, when, 
with my full self-revelation, the unavoidable 
decision will take place.’’’ He also thinks 
that Jesus was waiting for a divine intimation 
when to go up, and that this intimation, when 
it came, ‘‘did not direct him to go upto Jeru- 
salem, im order to bring on the final decision, 
but for the purpose of taking up, under the 
divine protection, once more, and for a con- 
siderable time, his work of refutation and in- 
struction in the principal seat of the theoc- 
racy.’’ We prefer to say that the divine will 
was constantly known to Jesus, and that his 
not going up with his brothers publicly at this 
time, together with his open refusal to do this, 
was in as perfect accord with the divine will 
as his going up at a later day, and ina private 
manner. He did not wait in darkness for a 
‘‘wink’’ that he should go, but he waited in 
light until the fitting moment came, knowing 
when to remain where he was, and when to 
visit again the holy city. Every hour had its 


9. When he had said (literally, saying) 
these words unto them, he abode still in 
Galilee. Or, according to another reading 
of nearly equal authority: ‘Saying these 
things, he himself remained in Galilee”; the 
implication being, that his brothers went up 
with the rest of the people to the feast. 

10. But when his brethren—(brothers) 
were gone up, then went he also up unto 
the feast. According to the best editors of 
the Greek text, the words unto the feast, 
are a part of the first clause, not of the 
second. Hence it is possible that the Evan- 
gelist did not intend to say that Jesus went 
up to observe the feast, but only that he went 
up, though for some other purpose. As he 
appeared in the temple about the middle of the 
feast (ver. 14), he probably remained in Gali- 
lee three or four days after the departure of 
his brothers. Not openly, but as it were 
in secret. Thus in a very different way 
from that which his brothers had proposed. 
Yet the harmonists suppose that he went up 
with his disciples, that on his way a certain 
village of Samaria declined to receive him 
(Luke 9: 52-56), and that he also cleansed ten 
lepers as he was about to enter another village 
(Luke 17: 11-19), Other events, as the sending out 
of the seventy (Luke 10:1-16), are connected by 
some with this journey. But he did not go 
up with the multitude. 


11. Then the Jews, etc. (Better, the Jews 


\[Instead of I go not up yet, it seems necessary 
to read I go not up, as the American Com. propose in 
Appendix. The authority for mot (ovx) is NDK MIM. 
(Ais defective here), three cursives, several copies of 
the Old Latin, the Latin Vulgate (except some codices,) 
Memphitic, Old Syriac (Curetonian), Armenian, #thi- 
opic; Jerome mentions that Porphyry accused Jesus 
of fickleness,in saying he would not go, and then 
going; Cyril, of Alexandria, Chrysostom, and Epipha- 
nius speak of the difficulty, and try to explain it. The 
authority for mot yet (ovmw) is BL T and eleven 
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12 And «there was much pirmrring among the peo- | 12 the feast, and said, Where is he? And there was 
e 


ple concerning him: for > some said, 
others said, Nay; but he deceiveth the 

13 Howbeit no man spake openly of 
the Jews. 


is a good man: 
ple. 


14 Now about the midst of the feast Jesus went up | 14 


into the temple, and taught, 


much murmuring among the multitudes concerning 


him: some said, He is a good man; others said, Not 


im ¢for fear of | 13 80, but he leadeth the multitude astray. Howbeit 


no man spake openly of him for fear of the Jews. 
But when it was now the midst of the feast Jesus 


ach. 9:16; 10:19....6 Matt, 21:46; Luke 7: 16; ch. 6: 14; ver. 40....c oh. 9: 22; 12: 42; 19: 38, 


therefore) sought him at the feast, and 
said, Where is he? or, Where is that one? 
They sought, (or, were seeking—him note the 
imperfect tense). Of course, with hostile in- 
tent. Their desire to take his life had not 
become any weaker. The period, whether of 
seven months or of eighteen, whether from 
the Feast of Purim to the Feast of Tabernacles 
in the same year, or from the festival of the 
Passover, or of Pentecost, in one year to that 
of Tabernacles in the next year, had not 
changed their temper or purpose. Probably 
they had kept themselves informed of the 
movements of Jesus during his absence from 
Jerusalem, and had nursed their enmity by 
thoughts of their waning influence. For if 
he should be received as the Messiah, their 
power would be broken. 

12. And there was much murmuring 
(or, muttering) among the people (lit., mz/- 
titudes) concerning him. For the sense of 
the word murmuring, see Notes on 6: 41 and 
61. Plainly, there was no lack of interest in 
respect to Jesus; but the people spoke to one 
another in low tones of voice, as if a crisis 
Were at hand, Some said (or, were saying), 
He is a good man: others said (or, were 
saying), Nay; but he deceiveth the people 
(lit., multitude). Thus they were looking at 
his character; and this is always a matter of 


other uncials, most cursives (many have not been ex- 
amined on this passage), three copies of the Old Latin 
and some of the Vulgate, Thebaic, the Peshito, Hark- 
lean and Jerusalem Syriac, the Gothic, and a quotation 
in Basil. Transcriptional probabilty is overwhelmingly 
in favor of mot, as a very difficult reading, readily 
changed into mot yet, which at once removes the 
difficulty; while we cannot imagine any reason for 
changing the mot yet into mot. And intrinsic 
probability cannot be arrayed on the other side, except 
by claiming that the reading mot is practically impos- 
sible, wholly inconsistent with the character of our 
Lord. But it may be variously explained. (1) As sug- 
gested by Chrysostom and Cyril, it may mean that he 
was not going with the Jews—to share their festivities 
—or, (Plumptre) in the regular caravan, as a pilgrim 
(5:1). (2) They urged him to go as Messiah; but 
when he did that, it would be the signal for his death: 


the highest moment. It was not now the 
miracles or the teaching of Jesus which formed 
the subject of debate, but himself; whether 
he was good or bad, truthful or deceptive. 
And that is, in some sense, the question still. 
We must now believe that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah, the Son of the Holy, or that he was an 
impostor, deceiving the people. Strange that 
there should still be doubt in any mind! 

13. Howbeit (or, yet) no man spake 
openly of him, for fear of the Jews. By 
the Jews, must be meant, in this place, as so 
often in this Gospel, the chief men of the na- 
tion, and especially those belonging to the 
Sanhedrin. Their judgment had not yet been 
announced, and therefore the people were 
afraid to speak out boldly for or against him. 
It was their judgment which, in all proba- 
bility, his brothers wished to secure, by ad- 
vising him to show himself openly to the 
world. (ver.8,4). But many of the people 
must have known something of their enmity 
to Jesus, and therefore those who believed 
him to be good had special reason to fear the 
Jews. This was the state of affairs during the 
first part of the festival. 

14-36. Discussions AT THE FEAasT. 

14. Now about the midst of the feast 
Jesus went up into the temple, and 
taught. Whether Jesus repaired to the tem- 


so he is not going up (in that capacity) to this feast. 
(Comp. Godet), The answer was enigmatical, because 
he could not explain himself to them. (8) It is even 
possible to say (with Meyer), that Jesus changed his 
mind (ver. 10), as he did with the Syrophenician 
mother. Since the difficult reading is intrinsically 
not at all impossible, the transcriptional probability 
must carry the day, and the reading mot must be ac- 
cepted. Westcott and Hort would, no doubt, say that 
it is a “Western” reading, being given by 8 D, Old 
Latin, and Old Syriac. But apart from the evidence of 
the Memphitic, and AMthiopic Versions and Greek 
Fathers, it may be remembered that Westcott and Hort 
incline strongly to accept various exclusively “ West- 
ern” readings in the latter part of Luke and Matthew, 
on internal grounds; and internal evidence is ex- 
tremely clear and strong in this case; indeed, is over- 
whelming.—B,] 
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15 «And the Jews marvelled, chee 9 How knoweth 
this man letters, having never learned 

16 Jesus answered them, and said, *My doctrine is 
not mine, but his that sent me. 

17 «If any man will do is will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of 


myself. 
18 ¢He that speaketh of himself seeketh his own 


JOHN. 
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15 went up into the temple, and taught. The Jews 
therefore marvelled, saying, How knoweth this man 
16 letters, having never learned? Jesus therefore an- 
swered them, and said, My teaching is not mine, 
17 but his that sent me. If any man willeth to do his 
will, he shall know of the teaching, whether it is of 
18 God, or whether I speak from myself. He that 
speaketh from himself seeketh his own glory; but 


@ Matt. 13:54; Mark 6:2; Luke 4:22; Acts2: 7....6 ch, 3:11; 8: 28; 12:49; 14: 10, 24....c ch. 8: 43....d ch. 5: 41; 8: 60. 


ple as soon as he reached the city, is not stated ; 
but it may be presumed that the two events 
were not far apart. Plainly, however, he did 
not repair to the holy city, or to the temple, 
at this time, in order to observe the Feast of 
Tabernacles in the manner prescribed by the 
Mosaic law (see on ver. 2), but in order to in- 
struct the people in respect to the things of 
his kingdom. And, apart from supernatural 
protection, he could do this most safely when 
surrounded by multitudes of the common peo- 
ple; for many of these heard him gladly. By 
using the imperfect tense of the verb, to teach, 
the Evangelist represents the teaching of Je- 
sus as in progress, or continuous; and, on this 
account, the translation, ‘‘was teaching,’’ 
would, perhaps, be more exact than the trans- 
lation, taught. 

15-24. WitTH ‘THE JEwWs.” 

15. And the Jews marvelled. By the 
tense of the verb, we learn that their aston- 
ishment, as well as his teaching, was continu- 
ous. The language is that of an observer who 
recalls the scene. Saying, How knoweth 
this man letters, having never learned ? 
To know letters, means to have literary cul- 
ture or knowledge—to be trained in the schools 
and familiar with books. But the learning of 
the Jews was chiefly religious, founded on the 
Old Testament Scriptures, or relating to 
them; and, by the way in which he was now 
teaching, Jesus proved himself to be a master 
of language, of interpretation, and, perhaps, 
of Rabbinic lore. At this, the Jewish leaders 
were astonished; for they knew that he had 
been taught by none of their famous masters, 
Yet it was the form of his teaching, and not 
its substance, which attracted their attention 
and excited their wonder. For they were too 
unspiritual to be moved by its greatest excel- 
lence—the sublime and saving truth which it 
made known. 

16. Jesus answered them, and said. 
The language in which their astonishment 
found a somewhat incautious expression was 
not addressed to Jesus, but it was known to 


him, and was answered inthe following words: 
My doctrine (or, teaching) is not mine, 
but his that sent me. This expression must 
have recalled to the minds of some what he 
had said to them during his last previous visit 
to Jerusalem (see 5: 19-30 sq.), when they ac- 
cused him of blasphemy, and sought his life. 
(5:18). He declares once more his insepara- 
ble union with God. His teaching is in no 
sense or degree from himself, considered apart 
from the Father. His message, rather, is 
God’s message; his learning, the wisdom of 
God. He is not dependent on human masters 
for instruction; for he knows intuitively, and | 
reveals perfectly, the mind of the invisible | 
Father. 

17. If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine (or, teaching), 
whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak of myself. The first clause should be 
translated: If any man willeth (or, is willing) 
to do his will. These words reveal a great 
spiritual law, namely, that the moral attitude 
of a person will affect his view of the character 
and teaching of Christ. One who is prepared 
to obey the will of God from the heart, will 
see the purity of Christ’s character, and the 
divine certainty of what he teaches But one 
who is in spirit thoroughly self-seeking, and 
unprepared to do the will of God, will look 
upon Christ, the holy, through the atmosphere 
of his own selfish character, and will therefore 
hear his teaching without perceiving that it 
bears the unmistakable impress of heaven. 
It is the pure in heart who see God; it is the 
childlike to whom he reveals the things of his 
kingdom. (Matt.1:25). A right will tends to 
just judgment and knowledge of truth; a 
perverse will darkens the understanding, and 
leads to error. Hence, an obedient spirit is 
indispensable, in order to a proper estimate of 
the evidence on which divine truth rests, or 
by which it is commended to rational confi- 
dence. 

18. He that speaketh of (or, from) him-« 
self. The emphasis belongs to the words 
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glory: but he that seeketh his glory that sent him, the 
same is true, and no unrighteousness is in him. 

19 «Did not Moses give you the law, and yet none of 
you keepeth the law? & Why go ye about to kill me? 

20 The people answered and said, «Thou hast a devil: 
who goeth about to kill thee? 

21 Jesus answered and said unto them, I have done 
one work, and all marvel. 

22 4Moses therefore gave unto you circumcision; 
(not because it is of Moses, ¢but of the fathers ;) and ye 
on the sabbath day circumcise a man. 


he that seeketh the glory of him that sent him, the 
19 same is true, and no unrighteousness is in him. Did 
not Moses give you the law, and yet none of you 
20 doeth the law? hy seek ye to ill me? The mul- 
titude answered, thou hast a demon: who seeketh 
21 to kill thee? Jesus answered and said unto them, 
I did one work, and ye all marvel because thereof. 
22 Moses hath given you circumcision (not that it is of 
Moses, but of the fathers); and on the sabbath ye 


a Ex, 24:3; Deut, 33: «; ch. 1:17; Acts 7: 38....6 Matt. 12: 14; Mark 3:6; oh. 
12: 3....¢ Gen, 17: 1 


Ley. 


A 16, 18; 10: 31, 39; 11: 53....¢ oh. 8: 48, 52; 10: 20...- 


from himself, as their position in the original 
sentence shows. He whose teaching has no 
other source than himself—the man whose 
words are prompted by his own wisdom and 
will, and by nothing else—seeketh his own 
glory. And a self-seeking teacher cannot be 
trusted; his doctrine is likely to be false. 
This, manifestly, is the unexpressed thought 
of Jesus; and it was unexpressed because it 
was certain to be supplied by the minds of 
those to whom he was speaking. Moreover, 
this is one of the sayings of Christ which sug- 
gest the doctrine that selfishness is the root of 
sin. But he that seeketh his glory that 
sent him, the same is true, and no un- 
righteousness is in him. The last clause 
might be translated: ‘‘ And unrighteousness in 
him there is not’’—the emphasis being on the 
words unrighteousness in him. Thus Jesus 
claims to be seeking without selfishness the 
glory of the Father who sent him, to be abso- 
lutely truthful in his teaching, and, indeed, to 
be without sin. If one of these claims be ad- 
mitted, all must be admitted. They stand or 
fall together. He that seeks not his own glory, 
but that of God only, has no motive to speak 
anything untrue, or to do anything wrong. 
19. Did not Moses give you the law, 
and yet none of you keepeth the law? 
Why go ye about (lit., seek ye) to kill me? 
These words were evidently addressed to ‘‘the 
Jews,’’ and not to the multitude of common 
people. ‘‘The Jews’’ had received through 
Moses the law of God, but they were not obey- 
ing it, were unwilling to obey it; and hence, 
according to verse 17, they could not justly 
expect to know whether Christ’s teaching 
was, or was not, from God. They were not 
in sympathy with the law of God given to 
them: by their honored deliverer, Moses; how, 
then, could they recognize the words of Jesus 
as divine? The word law appears to be used 
in a general sense of the whole Mosaic code; 


but one of its precepts they were now planning 
to break by killing Jesus. 

20. The people (lit., multitude) answered 
and said, Thou hast a devil (or, demon) : 
who goeth about (or, seeketh) to kill thee? 
This multitude was probably composed, for 
the most part, of people from Galilee, who 
knew nothing of the deadly purpose of ‘‘the 
Jews’’ at Jerusalem. They were surprised at 
the charge which appeared to be made against 
them. It seemed to them a dark suspicion, 
like that which was supposed to be injected 
into the soul by a demon. But those who 
were specially addressed by Jesus maintained 
a prudent silence; for they understood very 
well that the multitude would not tolerate any 
violence against him, 

21. Jesus answered and said unto them. 
That is, his words were stili open, and ad- 
dressed apparently to all, though they were 
intended chiefly for ‘‘the Jews,’’ who had 
charged him with breaking the Sabbath by a 
work of healing. I have done (did) one 
work, and ye all marvel. The work re- 
ferred to was the healing of the impotent man. 
(5: 1-15), Jesus does not hesitate to call it a 
work, though he had done it on the Sabbath. 
And his language proves that they were still 
wondering, or pretending to wonder, that he 
had ventured to do that great and merciful 
work on the Sabbath. Many interpreters con- 
nect with this clause the words therefore (on 
account of this, or, for this cause, sa rovro), 
which generally stand at the beginning, and 
rarely, if ever, in John, at the end of a clause. 
It appears safest, therefore, to connect them 
with the next verse. 

22. The exact meaning of this verse is a 
matter of doubt, though the general object of 
it is manifest. If the words translated there= 
fore, for this cause, are genuine, and do not 
belong to the preceding sentence, Christ may 
be understood to teach (1) that one reason for 
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23 If a man on the sabbath day receive circumcision, | 23 circumcise aman. If aman receiveth circumcision 


that the law of Moses should not be broken; are ye 
angry at me, because +] have made a man every whit 
whole on the sabbath day? 


21 + Judge not according tothe appearance, but judge 


righteous judgment. 


on the sabbath, that the law of Moses may not be 
broken; are ye wroth with me, because I made! a 

24 man every whit whole on the sabbath? Jude not 
oon to appearance, but judge righteous judg- 
ment. 


ach. 5: 8, 9, 16....6 Deut. 1: 16, 17; Prov. 24: 23; ch. 8:15; James 2: 1.——1 Gr. a whole man sound. 


giving to circumcision the place which it had 
in the Mosaic economy, as a work that ought 
to be performed on the eighth day after birth, 
even if that day should be a Sabbath, was to 
guard the people against the precise error into 
which ‘‘the Jews’’ had now fallen. God, in 
his deep counsel, had warned his people, by 
the rite of circumcision, against an outward 
and over-scrupulous observance of the Sab- 
bath. If this be a correct view of the mean- 
ing, the idea of Jesus as to the aim of the law 
may be compared with that of Paul, in 1 Cor. 
9:9; and the verse may be translated thus: 
For this cause hath Moses given you circum- 
cision (not that it is from Moses, but from the 
fathers), and on the Sabbath ye circumcise a 
man. The connection of thought is very 
natural with this interpretation; but it may 
seem improbable to those who see very little 
that is deep and spiritual in the ritual of Mo- 
saism. Again, Christ may be understood to 
teach (2) that the law of circumcision super- 
sedes that of the Jewish Sabbath, because it 
is more ancient, having been first given to the 
patriarchs, while that of the Jewish Sabbath 
was first given to Moses. Underneath this 
representation may lie the postulate that the 
religious rites or duties first revealed are the 
most fundamental and controlling. With this 
view of the Lord’s meaning, his words may 
be properly translated: For this cause hath 
Moses given to you circumcision, not because 
itis from Moses, but (because it is) from the 
fathers; and on the Sabbath ye circumcise a 
man. In other words: Moses has given you 
circumcision for this reason, namely, because 
it is from the fathers. The previous negation, 
not because wt is from Moses, is only inserted 
for the purpose of contrasting the later law 
with the earlier. This interpretation is sus- 
tained by Meyer, and deserves respectful con- 
sideration, though we prefer the one first 
given. 

But if Jesus here assumes that the Jewish 
law of the Sabbath was unknown to the fa- 
thers, can we safely teach that the Sabbath 
was instituted in Eden? (Gen.2:3,8), Not the 


Sabbath of the Mosaic law, with its rigid ces- 
sation from labor, and its immediate penalty 
for transgression ; but a Sabbath, or holy day, 
consecrated to spiritual service and improve- 
ment. It is easy to suppose that Jesus referred 
exclusively to the post-Mosaic Sabbath of the 
Jews; for of this, and of this only, would his 
hearers be likely to think; while the pre-Mo- 
saic Sabbath must be established by other 
evidence. This expression is, therefore, con- 
sistent with the supposition that the seventh 
day was consecrated and set apart in a general 
way to religious service from the beginning. 

23. If a man on the Sabbath day re- 
ceive circumcision, that the law of Moses 
should not be broken, are ye angry at 
me, because I made a man every whit 
whole on the Sabbath day? In order to 
a proper observance of the Mosaic law, the 
prohibition of work on the Sabbath must give 
way to the requirement of circumcision on 
the eighth day after birth; much more then 
must that prohibition give way to the great 
requirement of love to one’s neighbor, ful- 
filled in restoring a whole man to health. 
(Compare Mark 2: 27; 3:4; Luke 6: 9; 18: 
15, 16). Where there is an apparent conflict 
in the precepts of the law, the less important 
rule must yield to the more important rule. 
In this way only can the law be obeyed. 
And one who considers the highest object of 
the Sabbath to be, not bodily rest, but re- 
ligious and beneficent service, will not hesitate 
in deciding which must yield—the require- 
ment of love or the requirement of rest. 

24. Judge not according to the ap= 
pearance, but judge righteous judgment. 
The before appearance is without au- 
thority, and should be omitted. To judge 
according to appearance, or according to what 
is seen, is rarely just. But to go back of the 
merely external act to the motive which 
prompts it, and beneath the letter of the law 
to its aim and spirit, is the judgment which is 
righteous. Thus Christ said that ‘‘on love to 
God and love to man, hang all the law and the 
prophets’’ (Matt.22:40), and that ‘‘ whosoever 
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25 Then said some of them of Jerusalem, Is not this | 25 Some therefore of them of Jerusalem said, Is not 


he, whom they seek to kill? 

36 But, lo, he speaketh boldly, and they say nothing 
unto him. ¢Do the rulers know indeed that this is the 
very Christ? 

27 >Howbeit we know this man whence he is: but 
when Christ cometh, no man knoweth whence he is. 

28 Then cried Jesus in the temple as he taught, say- 
ing, «Ye both know me,and ye know whence I am: 
and 4I am not come of myself, but he that sent me ¢ is 
true, /whom ye know not, 


26 this he whom they seek to kill? And lo, he speaketh 
nly, and they say nothing unto him. Can it be 

that the rulers indeed know that this is the Christ? 
27j;Howbeit we know this man whence he is: but when 
the Christ cometh, no one knoweth whence he is. 
28 Jesus therefore cried in the temple, teaching and 
saying, Ye both know me, and know whence [ am; 
and I am not come of myself, but he that sent me 
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looketh on a woman, to lust after her, hath 
committed adultery with her already in his 
heart’? (Matt.5:28), Moreover, heclearly taught 
that some matters required by the law were 
weightier than others (Matt.23:23), So in the 
present instance, the act of healing, by which 
he was charged with breaking the law of 
Moses, was in harmony with one of its 
broadest and most spiritual commands. Those 
who judged otherwise judged according to 
appearance, and their judgment was really 
unrighteous. 

25-31. Szconp ScENE IN THE TEMPLE. 

25. Then said some of them of Jeru- 
salem, Is not this he whom they seek 
to kill? The people of Jerusalem, in dis- 
tinction from those of other parts of the land 
(see note on ver. 20), were aware of the mur- 
derous design of ‘‘the Jews,’ or leaders of 
the nation, and they were, on that account, 
surprised at the freedom with which Jesus 
was now speaking in public. 

26. But (and) lo, he speaketh boldly, 
and they say nothing unto him. Do the 
rulers know indeed (in truth) that this is 
the very Christ? Very before Christ is to 
be omitted. This question may be ironical ; 
implying that the ‘conduct of ‘‘the Jews’’ 
was such as would be natural if they had as- 
certained in truth that Jesus was the Messiah. 
But the speakers themselves were too well 
informed to entertain such a belief. Or, 
noticing the force of the words “‘in truth”’ 
(aAnSas), the question may be understood as 
suggesting, and at the same time rejecting, 
what seemed to the speakers the only natural 
reason for the rulers’ course. ‘‘The rulers 
have not at any time come really to know 
that this is the Christ?’’ They may suppose 
that they have come to know this; but it can- 
not be that they have really ascertained it. 


27. Howbeit—whatever they may think— 
we know this man whence he is: but 


when (the) Christ cometh, no man know=- 
eth whence he is. This is their sufficient 
reason for holding it impossible that Jesus is 
the Christ. Though it was understood that 
the Messiah was to be of the seed of David, 
and from the town of Bethlehem, where 
David was (ver. 42), it was also believed that 
his origin and manifestation were to be mys- 
terious and supernatural. Was he not to be 
Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Ever- 
lasting Father, Prince of Peace? Was he 
not to come in the clouds of heaven? to 
come suddenly to his temple? (sa.9:6; Dan.7: 
13; Mal.3: 1), How were these predictions to be 
reconciled with his being the son of Joseph 
and Mary, whom they supposed that they 
knew to be his parents? Could the son of a 
common carpenter; could a man whose 
parents and brothers and sisters were well 
known, be the expected Christ of God? Im- 
possible. The expression ‘‘ whence he is’’ 
does not therefore refer to the birth-place, so 
much as to the particular family and circum- 
stances of Jesus, or of the Christ. 

28. Then cried Jesus (better: Jesus 
therefore cried) in the temple as he taught, 
saying. The word cried indicates a force of 
utterance that was occasioned by strong feel- 
ing. (Compare 1: 15; 7: 87; 12: 44; Rom. 9: 
27). No wonder that he was moved at the 
persistence of the people in judging according 
to appearance. (See on ver. 24). The Hvan- 
gelist also calls attention to the circumstance 
that the following words were uttered by Je- 
sus while he was still in the temple teaching; 
and this particularity is a mark of truth. Ye 
both know me, and ye know whence I 
am. ‘We must guard against seeing, with 
Meyer, a concession in these two propositions. 
It istrue: you know me up to a certain point, 
but not completely. The tone of the two 
conjunctions (translated ‘both,’ ‘and’) has evi- 
dently a touch of irony, and the two proposi- 
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29 But «I know him: forlam from him, and he hath 
sent me, 

30 Then >they sought totake him: but «no man laid 
hands on him, because his hour was not yet come. 

31 And ¢many of the pecnte believed on him, and 
said, When Christ cometh, will he do more miracles 
than these which this man hath done? 


29 is true, whom ye know not. I know him; because 
30 I am from him, and he sent me. They sought there- 
fore to take him: and no man laid his hand on 
31 him, because his hour was not yet come. Butof the 
multitude many believed on him; and they said, 
When the Christ shall come, will he do more signs 


@ Matt. 11: 27; ch. 10: 15....0 Mark11: 18; Luke 19: 47; 20: 19; ver. 


tions have therefore an interrogative force.’’— 
(Godet). The meaning, however, is almost 
equally good, if these words be regarded as a 
concession that his hearers have a certain 
amount of knowledge as to his human person 
and history, but a knowledge which is, never- 
theless, at best, superficial, not reaching back 
to his true origin, nor explaining the super- 
natural character of his ministry. And I am 
not come of myself. Though you infer, 
from your knowledge of my earthly home 
and life, that I am a mere man, self-sent, I 
am not this. You know not ‘‘whence I am,”’ 
for you suppose me to have set myself, unau- 
thorized, to this work. (See on the words ‘‘of 
myself,” 5: 19, 30; 7: 17, 18, with Notes), But 
he that sent me is true. On the word 
translated true, which does not mean truth- 
ful, but, rather, that which realizes the highest 
idea of the object in question, see Notes on 
1:9; 4: 23; 6: 82. Whether Jesus means to 
say that the One by whom he has been sent 
realizes in himself the true and perfect idea of 
a Sender (Meyer), or, rather, the true and 
perfect idea of Being—of the very God—is 
not material to the course of thought; yet we 
are inclined to the latter view, because the 
people must have been already aware of his 
claim to be the Sent of God, and would there- 
fore be likely to think that the word true was 
used of himinacomprehensive sense. Whom 
ye know not—~. e¢., in any spiritual sense of 
the word. They knew about God, but they 
did not know God. They had no appreciation 
of his character. How, then, could they 
know ‘‘whence Jesus was’’?? And if they 
did not, in the highest respect, know ‘‘ whence 
he was,”’ their argument against his being the 
Christ fell to the ground. Observe, also, that 
the pronoun ye is slightly emphatic, preparing 
their minds for the next sentence. 

29. But I know him, etc. This verse is 
well translated in the Revised Version: J 
know him; because Iam from him, and he sent 
me. Thatis: My knowledge of the absolutely 
real Being is certain, real, immediate; for I 
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am from his immediate presence and fellow- 
ship, and he is the One who sent me. (Com- 
pare Notes on 1: 1, 14, 19; 6: 46). These 
words are even more emphatic by reason of 
the independent position which they hold 
without the conjunction but, which is omitted 
by the best critical authorities. Thus Jesus 
declares, in terms of wonderful simplicity and 
force, his divine knowledge, origin, and mis- 
sion—in a word, ‘‘ whence he was.’’ 

30. Then they sought (or, they sought, 
therefore) to take him. His claim to a 
strictly divine origin and mission rekindled 
the deadly animosity of ‘‘the Jews,’’ or mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin, and led to a resump- 
tion and continuance of their plotting to take 
Jesus by violence, that they might put him to 
death. But (rather, and) no man faid 
hands (or, his hand) on him, because his 
hour was not yet come. The plots of his 
enemies were not carried into effect at once, 
because the time appointed by God for the 
termination of his ministry was still in the fu- 
ture. The Evangelist looks at the course of 
events from the highest religious point of view. 
What is brought about by the agency of sec- 
ond causes he regards as a fulfillment of the 
will and purpose of the First Cause. The mo- 
tive which restrained ‘‘the Jews’’ may have 
been fear of the people, who were friendly to 
Jesus; but the divine purpose was none the 
less real and controlling. (Compare 8: 20). 

31. And many of the people, etc. See 
Revised Version: But of the multitude many 
believed on him; and they said. Observe the 
emphasis which is given to the expression the 
multitude by its position at the beginning of 
the sentence, and which shows that those re- 
ferred to in the preceding verse as ‘‘seeking 
to seize Jesus,’’ were not ‘‘of the multitude.”’ 
Observe, also, that the words believed on him 
must, in agreement with what follows, signify, 
were convinced that Jesus was the Christ. 
For this is the import of ‘‘ what they were say- 
ing to one another’: When Christ cometh 
—an expression not intended to represent their 
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32 The Pharisees heard that the 0% Je murmured | $2 than those which this man hath done? The Phari- 
the 


such things concerning him: and harisees and 


the chief priests sent officers to take him. 


sees heard the multitude murmuring these thin 
concerning him; and the chief priests and the Phari- 


33 Then said Jesus unto them, ¢ Yet a little while am | 33 sees sent officers to take him. Jesus therefore said, 


I with you, and then I go unto him that sent me. 


Yet a little while am I with you, and I go unto him 


84 Ye *shall seek me, and shall not find me: and | 34that sent me, Ye shall seek me, and shall not find 


where I am, thither ye cannot come. 


ach. 13; 33; 16: 16....b Hos.5:6; oh. 8: 31; 13; 33, 


own view, but, rather, that of the persons 
spoken of in ver. 30. It was a timid reply, 
uttered in low tones of voice, to the enemies 
of Jesus: You say that this is a blasphemer, 
and not the Christ; but, if this beso, when 
(the) Christ cometh, will he do more 
miracles (signs) than these which this 
man hath done? that is, here, in Jerusalem 
(5: 5sq.), and, more recently, in Galilee. This 
interpretation agrees with the obvious force of 
the words believed on him much better than 
the interpretation which supposes that the 
many here spoken of uttered them doubt- 
ingly.—Lange. Itisalso clear from this ques- 
tion of the people, that miracles were looked 
upon as proper credentials of the Messiah. 
He was expected to perform them. And it 
may be added that the form of the question, 
in the original, is one that anticipates a nega- 
tive answer. The Christ will not do more 
signs than this man has done. 

32-36. Tuirbd ScENE IN THE CONTRO- 
VERSY. 

32. The Pharisees heard that the peo- 
ple murmured, etc. Wetranslate as follows: 
The Pharisees heard the multitude murmur- 
ing these things concerning him. Though 
the multitude, many of them, believed in Je- 
sus as the Christ, their belief did not render 
them bold and decided in action. Their com- 
ments in reply to the enemies of Jesus were 
made to one another in a low voice, and were 
not specially intended for the ear of those 
enemies. Yet they were heard, and were the 
occasion of an ineffectual attempt to seize 
Jesus. And the Pharisees and the chief 
priests sent officers to take him. It ap- 
pears that the Pharisees instigated this attempt 
to take Jesus, but they easily secured the co- 
operation of the chief priests, who at that time 
were, for the most part, Sadducees. Perhaps 
' the Sanhedrin was called together that the 
officers, or beadles, might be clothed with its 
authority. 

33. Then said Jesus. (Better: Jesus 
therefore said), That is, in consequence of 


M 


the events related in ver. 32. The first appear- 
ance of officers sent to take Jesus was a token 
of coming events, and led him to speak of 
these events somewhat plainly. The words 
unto them (airois), are omitted by the best 
editors. Yet a little while am I with you, 
and then I go unto him that sent me. 
Omit the word then as needless. His mission 
is not yet accomplished, and therefore he is 
to remain with them, friend and foe, a while 
longer. By you, he means principally those 
who are anxious to compass his death. They 
must wait a little. The time of his departure 
is near, but it is not fully come. When it 
comes, he is to go to that most real of all be- 
ings, the One who had sent him into the world, 
but of whom they had no true knowledge. 


34. Ye shall seek me, and shall not 
find. To what does this refer? To the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, according to Meyer. 
(See Luke 20: 16 sq.; 19: 43.) ‘*Then will 
the tables be turned. After they have perse- 
cuted and killed him when present, they will 
earnestly but vainly desire to have him with 
them again, as the miraculous Helper who 
alone can rescue them from the direst evil.’’ 
But this interpretation is too narrow. The 
language of Christ probably denotes that 
their longing and looking for the Messiah will 
continue after having rejected him and cruci- 
fied him. Vainly will they expect the great 
Prince foretold in their Scriptures, and bitter 
will be their disappointment, from age to age, 
because he does not appear. But clinging to 
their false view of what the Messiah should 
be, and hardening themselves against the evi- 
dence that he has already appeared in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth, they will never 
find the deliverer whom they seek. Though 
eager to welcome false Christs, they will look 
in vain for a real Saviour, whether for this 
life or for the future. And where I am, 
thither ye cannot come. Into the blessed 
and holy presence of the Father they could 
never come, while rejecting his Son. Jesus 
himself was the way, and, disbelieving him, 
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will he go, that we shall not find him? will he go unto 
sine dispersed among the Gentiles, and teach the Gen- 
tiles? 

36 What manner of saying is this that he said, Ye shall 
seek me, and shall not find me: and where I am, thither 
ye cannot come? 

37 >In the last day, that great day of the feast, Jesus 
stood and cried, saying, ¢ If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me, and drink. 


JOHN. 


35 Then said the Jews among themselves, Whither | 35 me: and where I am, ye cannot come. 
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The Jews 
therefore said amore themselves, Whither will this 
man go that we shall not find him? will he go unto 
the Dispersion ! among the Greeks, and teach the 

36 Greeks? What is this word that he said, Ye shall 
seek me, and shall not find me: and where I am, ye 

.. cannot come? 

37 _ Now on the last day, the great day of the feast, 
Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let 
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they would never find the Father, to whom 
he would have led them gladly. The present, 
am, is used in vivid delineation for the fu- 
ture, ‘‘shall be.’’ 

35. Then (therefore) said the Jews 
among themselves: literally, to themselves. 
They did not address their words to Jesus, but 
to one another, and probably in a mocking 
tone. Whither will he go, that we shall 
not find him? will he go unto the dis- 
persed among the Gentiles (Greeks), and 
teach the Gentiles (Greeks)? Thus they 
pay no attention to the saying of Jesus: I go 
to him that sent me, but ina tone of levity 
and contempt, not unmingled with perplexity, 
comment on his other statements. But the 
form of the question: ‘¢ Willhe go unto the 
dispersed?” etc., shows that it offered to 
their own minds no probable explanation of 
his words; for it is the form which looks to a 
negative answer. (See on ver. 31.) Yet the 
apostles of Christ afterwards did just what is 
here suggested. 

36. What manner of saying is this (or, 
what is this) that he said. Notice the use of 
the verb is, instead of ‘‘means,’’ or “‘signi- 
fies,”’ and compare with it the same word in the 
controverted expression, ‘This is my body.” 
Ye shall seek me, and shall not find me: 
and where I am, thither ye cannot come. 
These words betray anxious perplexity. The 
language of Jesus has struck into their souls, 
and awakened a suspicion that it deserves 
more attention than they are willing to give 
it. The tone of banter passes into one of so- 
briety. And with this remark John closes his 
narrative of Christ’s first appearance in the 
temple, about the middle of the festival. 

37-52. Last Day or THE FEAST. 

37. In the last day, that great (day) of 
the feast. Two or three days must have 
passed since the events related in ver. 14-36 
took place. How Jesus was employed during 
those days, the Evangelist does not mention. 


But it is probable that, wherever he was, the 
officers of the Sanhedrin were on the watch 
for a favorable opportunity to seize him and 
deliver him to their masters. (Ver. 32-45, aq.), 
Whether this great day was, strictly speak- 
ing, the last day of the feast, or the day which 
followed the feast, but was regarded in some 
sense as its close, is a question the answer to 
which is difficult and not very important. 
(See Lev. 28: 35-39; Num. 29: 35; Neh. 8: 
18; 2 Macc. 10: 6; Josephus’ ‘‘Ant.’’ 8: 10, 4.) 
John certainly regarded it as practically the 
closing day of this feast, which was the last of 
the three great yearly festivals. It was in 
character a Sabbath, and was on this account, 
also, peculiarly sacred. Jesus stood and 
cried, saying. Thus John recollects the 
very attitude of his Lord on this occasion, and 
the special solemnity and force of his utter- 
ance. Says Westcott: ‘‘The original is sin- 
gularly vivid: Jesus was standing, watch- 
ing, as it might be, the procession of the 
people from their booths to the temple, and 
then, moved by some occasion, he cried.’’ If 
any man thirst—that is, longs for spiritual 
refreshment—let him come unto me, and 
drink, (4:10, 14; 6:35; Rev. 22:17), Schaff remarks 
that ‘‘Our Lord certainly seems to allude here 
to the custom which prevailed during the 
seven days of the feast, of a priest bringing 
water in a golden vessel from the Pool of Si- 
loam, with a jubilant procession, to the tem- 
ple, standing on the altar, and pouring it out 
there, together with wine, while meantime the 
Hallel (Ps. cxiii-cxviii) was sung’’; and some ref- 
erence to this ceremony is assumed by a ma- 
jority of interpreters. But there is no very 
obvious connection between that ceremony 
and the words of Jesus. The water brought 
from Siloam was poured out on the west side 
of the altar, while wine was poured out on the 
east side. There was no drinking of either; 
nor is it certain that the water poured out was 
regarded as an emblem of water used: for 
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38 « He that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath |38 him come unto me, and drink. He that believeth 


said, 6 out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water. 

39 (¢ But this ame) he of the Spirit, which they that 
believe on him should receive: for the Holy Ghost was 
ae : given ; because that Jesus was not yet ¢glori- 


on me, as the scripture hath said, 1 from within him 
39 shall flow rivers of living water. But this spake he 
of the Spirit, which they that believed on him were 
to receive: 2 for the Spirit was not yet given ; because 


@ Deut. 18: 15....b Prov. 18:4; Isa. 12:3; 44:3; ch. 4:14....c Isa. 44: 3: Joel 2: 28; ch. 16:7; Acts 2: 17; 33, 38....d ch. 12:16; 
16: 7.1 Gr. out of his belly.....2 B8ome ancient authorities read, for the Holy Spirit was not yet given. 


quenching thirst, as, e. g., the water that flowed 
from the rock smitten by Moses. A strong 
desire for divine grace, occasioned by a deep 
sense of sin, is forcibly expressed by the word 
thirst. ‘‘ As the hart panteth after the water- 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O 
God.” (Ps.42:1.) ‘The Lord, Jehovah, is my 
strength and my song; he also is become my 
salyation. Therefore with joy shall ye draw 
water out of the wells of salvation.’’ (Isa. 12: 2,3.) 
Hence, there is no particular need of assuming 
that Jesus referred to the ceremony of pour- 
ing out water by the altar—a ceremony which 
is not known to have been observed on the 
eighth day. Butif he did allude to this prac- 
tice, it was probably because the water was 
considered a memorial of the water from the 
rock in the desert, the real source of which 
was Christ. (1Cor.10: 4.) See, also, 1 Sam. 7: 6, 
with Note in “‘The Speaker's Commentary.” 
Accepting this reference as correct, it would 
have been extremely natural for Jesus to avail 
himself of the water brought in solemn cere- 
mony from Siloam as a figure of the “‘living 
water’’ which he would give to receptive souls. 

38. He that believeth onme. This ex- 
plains the figurative term ‘‘drink.’’ (Ver. 37.) 
By believing on Christ, one receives him, as it 
were, with all that he has, into his soul. In 
other words, he receives the Spirit, who keeps 
alive in his soul a sense of pardon, peace, hope, 
joy, and union with Christ; for it is by the 
Spirit that Christ imparts himself to those 
who believe.! As the Scripture hath said. 
The following words, to which this statement 
refers, are not found in any one place of the 
Old Testament; but they represent'the thought 
of several passages. Out of his belly shall 
flow rivers of living water. By this bold 
figure of speech the Saviour assures his hear- 
ers that, believing on him, they will become 
fountains of spiritual good, sending forth 
streams of holy influence. The issues of their 
life will be new and wonderful. By all the 


10n the grammatical structure of this verse, see Butt- 
man’s “ Grammar of the N. T. Greek,” p. 379 a. 


channels of expression; by spiritual utter- 
ance, revealing new insight, courage, patience, 
zeal, and joy; by apologetic wisdom before 
kings and magistrates; by holy steadfastness 
in suffering and death; by voice, and hand, 
and eye, and every outward note of inward 
life; by prophecy and miracle and tongues— 
will the new spirit within them be manifested 
and made a blessing to mankind. Branches of 
the true Vine, they will bear much fruit. The 
word belly, remarks Liicke, ‘‘signifies, in the 
figurative language of the Hebrew, the inner 
man, and is synonomous with heart. See 
Prov. 20: 27; Isa. 16: 11; Sirach 51: 21.’’ For 
Biblical expressions that may have prepared 
the way for the figure of speech used by 
Christ, reference may be made to Ex. 17: 6; 
Num. 20: 11; Ps. 114: 8; Isa. 44: 8; 55: 1; 
58:11; Joel 3:18; Ezek. 47: 1,12; Zech. 13: 
1; 14:8. 

39. But this spake he of the Spirit, 
which they that believe on him should 
receive: for the Holy Ghost (or, the Spirit) 
was not yet givens; because that Jesus 
was not yet glorified. This translation, 
omitting given after yet, represents probably 
all that was in the original text. And it 
means that the Spirit was not yet in the souls 
of believers after such a manner as to produce 
the effects suggested by the language of Je- 
sus; for these effects were first to be realized 
in their fullness after his glorification, on the 
Day of Pentecost, and thenceforward.! Hence 


1[The reading, the Spirit was not yet, has here the great 
advantage that it accounts for the rise of all the others, 
as “the Holy Spirit was not yet,” “the Holy Spirit was 
not yet upon them,” “the Spirit was not yet given,” 
“the Holy Spirit was not yet given”; while it is diff- 
cult to see why any one of these should have been re- 
duced to a simpler form, since they are all perspicuous 
and unobjectionable. The simple reading would easily 
suggest such additions as “Holy,” “given,” by way of 
supposed explanation. West. and Hort here agree with 
Tisch. and others, in adopting the simplest form, which 
is given by NT K Il, Old Syriac, Memphitic, Thebaic 
(it has a form growing out of this), Armenian, with Ori- 
gen, Cyril,etc. Observe that B has here a “conflate” 
teading, “the Holy Spirit was not yet given.—B.] 
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40 Many of the 
this saying, said, Of a truth this is *the Prophet. 


41 Others said,’ This is the Christ. But some said, | 41 is of a truth the prophet. 


Shall Christ come ¢ out of Galilee? 

42 4 Hath not the Scripture said, That Christ cometh 
of the seed of David, and out of the town of Bethlehem, 
«where David was? 

ew So / there was a division among the people because 
of him. 

44 And gsome of them would have taken him; but no 
man laid hands on him. 
~ 45 Then came the officers to the chief 
Pharisees; and they said unto them, Why 
brought him? 


riests and 
ave ye not 


JOHN. 


ople therefore, when they heard | 40 Jesus was not yet glorified. Some of the multitude 


(Cu. VIL. 


therefore, when they heard these words, said, This 

Others said, This is the 
Christ. But some said, What, doth the Christ come 

42 out of Galilee? Hath not the scripture said that the 
Christ cometh of the seed of David, and from Beth- 

43 lehem, the village where David was? So there arose 

44a division in the multitude because of him. And 
some of them would have taken him; but no man 
laid hands on him. 

45 The officers therefore came to the chief priests and 
Pharisees ; and they said unto them, Why did ye not 


@ Deut. 18: 15, 18; ch. 1:21; 6: 14.... 
2: 4....¢1 Sam. 16:1, 4..../ ver. 


the insertion of the word given is perfectly 
consistent with the meaningof Jesus, It isto 
be observed that the word Spirit has no arti- 
cle before it in the original, and when it is 
thus used it generally marks an operation, or 
gift of the Spirit, rather than the Spirit as a 
person. (Compare 1: 33; 20: 22; Matt. 1: 
18, 20; 8: 11; 12: 28; Luke 1: 15, 35, 41, 67; 
Qty 0 As) 

40. Many of the people therefore. The 
Rev. Ver. presents a better text, viz.: Some 
of the multitude therefore. By the order of 
the words in the original, we perceive that the 
Evangelist wished to direct attention to the 
fact that the persons referred to belonged to 
the common people, the multitude, and not to 
the leaders of the nation, ‘‘the Jews,’’ or 
members of the Sanhedrin. ‘‘ Of the multi- 
tude, therefore, some,’’ is the Greek form, ac- 
cording to the best editors. When they 
heard this saying (lit., these words)—just 
spoken—said, Of a truth this is the Pro- 
phet. (See Note on 1:21). That is, the pro- 
phet foretold by Moses (Deut.18:15,18), and 
distinguished by some of the people from the 
Messiah. 


41. Others said (or, were saying), This 
is the Christ. Others said (or, were say- 
ing), Shall (the) Christ come out of Gali- 
lee? Their question implies a negative an- 
swer. The Christ does not come from Galilee, 
and therefore this man cannot be the Christ. 
They are represented as speaking, not accord- 
ing to the knowledge of the Evangelist—for 
the Evangelist knew that Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem—but according to common report; 
for Jesus was generally supposed and reported 
to be a native of Galilee, born in Nazareth. 
(See 1: 46.) It is scarcely possible that a 
writer in the middle of the second century 


b ch. 4: 42; 6: 69....¢ ch. 1: 


46; ver. 52....@ Ps. 132: 11; Jer. 93:5; Mic. 5:2; Matt.2:5; Luke 
12; ch. 9:16; 10: 19....g ver. 30. 


could have been so uniformly true to the cir- 
cumstances of the case as is this Evangelist. 


42. Hath not the Scripture said, That 
Christ cometh of the seed of David, and 
out of the town of Bethlehem, where 
David was? Compare Rev. Ver. To this 
question an affirmative answer is expected; 
and it is therefore equivalent to an assertion 
that, according to the Scripture, the Messiah 
must be from the family and birthplace of 
David. By a little inquiry, which surely the 
miracles and teaching of Jesus called upon 
them to make, they might have learned that 
he was a native of Bethlehem. But they were 
not in a mood to. investigate the matter fairly. 

43. So there was a division among the 
people (in the multitude) because of him. 
That is, he was the occasion of a schism in the 
multitude; it arose because of him. 

44. And some of them would have 
taken him; but no man laid hands on 
him. The class of persons in the multitude 
that was ready in heart to seize him may be 
the same as that spoken of in ver. 25-27— 
citizens of Jerusalem who were under the 
immediate influence of the hierarchy, though 
others may have been in accord with them. 
But it was not the will of God that they 
should now do what they wished te do. They 
were in some way restrained—perhaps by the 
manifest sympathy of a majority of the peo- 
ple with him. 

45-53. REPORT OF THE OFFICERS TO THE 
SANHEDRIN, AND Discussion THEREUPON. 

45. Thencame the officers to the chief 
priests and Pharisees. (See Note on ver. 
32.) And they—to whom they came—said 
unto them, Why have ye not brought 
him? Literally, Why did ye not bring him? 
This calling of their servants to account was 


Cu. VII.] 


46 The officers answered, « Never man spake like this 


man. 

47 Then answered them the Pharisees, Are ye also 
deceived? 

48 > Have any of the rulers or of the Pharisees be- 
lieved on him? 

49 But this people who knoweth not the law are 
cursed. 

50 Nicodemus saith unto them, (¢ he that came to 
Jesus by night, being one of them,) 

51 4 Doth our law une any man before it hear him, 
and know what he doeth? 


JOHN. 
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46 bring him? The officers answered, Never man so 
47 spake. The Pharisees therefore answered them, Are 
48 ye also led astray? Hath any of the rulers believed 
49 on him, or of the Pharisees? But this multitude 
50 who knoweth not the law are accursed. Nicodemus 

saith unto them (he that came to him before, being one 
51 of them), Doth our law judge a man, except it first 


a@ Matt. 7: 29....b ch. 12: 42; Acts 6:7; 1 Cor. 1: 20, 26; 2: 8....cch. 3: 2....d Deut.1: 17; 17:8; 19: 15. 


natural, and it may be assumed that their 
servants were men not very likely to disregard 
the will of their superiors, or to be balked in 
their purpose. 

46. The officers answered, Never man 
spake like this man. Some authorities 
have the text: Never man so spake. Tischen- 
dorf gives this reading: ‘‘ Never man spake as 
this man speaks.’ The import of their reply 
is not affected by these uncertainties as to the 
text. There was something in the teaching of 
Jesus which astonished and awed these officers 
of the Sanhedrin. Augustine is quoted by 
Lange: Hjus vita est fulgor, ejus verba toni- 
trua—‘‘his life is lightning; his words thun- 
ders.’ Jesus probably said much more than 
John has recorded. 

47. Then answered them the Phari- 
sees—who had instigated this attempt to seize 
Jesus, and who were chagrined and angered 
by its failure—Are ye also deceived? The 
emphatic word is ye, and the form of the 
question assumes that a negative answer must 
be given. ‘Ye, the officers of this learned 
and sacred council, ye certainly have not 
been deceived?’’ There is a touch of scorn 
in the question, and an assumption that all 
who believed in Jesus were deceived. They 
do not consider it necessary to hear what Je- 
sus has said, even though it has made such an 
impression on their servants. 

48. Have any of the rulers or of the 
Pharisees believed on him? The matter 
is to be settled by authority, and not by look- 
ing at the evidence. If no one of the San- 
hedrin has believed on him, he must be a 
deceiver. Perhaps they did not know that 
one of their own number, a Pharisee, had 
been convinced that he was a teacher come 
from God, and had been to see him by night. 
Or of the Pharisees? For their self-con- 
ceit must come out. The Pharisees were the 
orthodox Jews. What they believed, the 


people might believe; but it was absurd for 
the people to trust in one whom they re- 
jected. These questions also presuppose a 
negative answer, and are equivalent to an 
assertion that no one of the rulers, or of the 
Pharisees, had believed in Jesus. 

49. But this people (lit., multitude)—this 
throng in which you have been—a contemptu- 
ous expression—who (that) knoweth not the 
law are cursed. The expression that know- 
eth not the law implies that, if they knew the 
law, they would not believe in Christ. By 
their conduct now, as always, they prove 
their ignorance of God’s law; and those who 
do not know the law are accursed. Bitter, in- 
deed, was this outbreak of religious contempt 
and wrath. But it does not seem to have 
been a formal decree or proposition to exclude 
all adherents of Jesus from the synagogue. 
(Comp. 9: 22.) 

The language of the Pharisees was in accord 
with their attempt to get Jesus into their 
hands, that they might kill him, They did 
not regard his guilt or innocence as an open 
question. They virtually pronounced a curse 
on all the people who adhered to him. But 
there was one of their number who could not 
keep silence any longer, and would not con- 
sent to the condemnation of Jesus without a 
fair trial, allowing him to be heard for him- 
self. 

50. Nicodemus saith unto them—that is, 
to the Pharisees, but probably in hearing of the 
whole Sanhedrin. He that came to Jesus 
by night (or, to him before)—recalling the 
narrative of 3: 1-21, and showing that Christ’s 
words at that time had not been altogether 
fruitless. The words by night are not so well 
supported as before, and the rest of the clause; 
but the whole clause is wanting in a few man- 
uscripts. Being one of them. For he was 
a Pharisee, as well as a ruler of the Jews. 

51. Doth our law judge any (lit., the) 
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52 They answered and said unto him, Art thou also|52 hear from himself and know what he doeth? The 


of Galilee? Search, and look: for «out of Galilee aris- 


eth no prophet. 


answered and said unto him, Art thou also of Gahi- 
lee? Search, and ! see that out of Galilee ariseth no 
prophet. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


53 And every man went unto his own house. 
ESUS went unto the mount of Olives. 


53 4[And they went every man unto his own house: 
1but Jesus went uuto the mount of Olives. And 


2 And early in the morning he came againinto the| 2 early in the morning he came again into the temple, 


temple and all the people came unto him; and he sat 


down, and taught them. 


and all the people came unto him; and he sat down, 


@ lea. 9:1,2; Matt. 4:15; ch, 1:46; ver. 41.1 Or, see: for out of Galilee, etc....2 Most of the ancient authorities omit John 7: 53-8: 


ll. 


Those which contain it vary much from each other. 


man—who in any particular instance is ac- 
cused—before, etc.—(lit., except it first hear 
from him, and know what he doeth?) The 
question assumes that the answer must be 
negative; and, in favor of such an answer, 
appeal is made to Deut. 1: 16; 19: 15-19. 
Modern jurisprudence is recognizing more 
and more the justice of allowing an accused 
person to testify in regard to himself. Of 
course, the fact will not be overlooked that he 
is an interested witness. In respect to the 
claims of a religious teacher, there is double 
reason for letting him speak for himself, 
namely, because religious prejudice is often 
strong, and because it is easy to misrepresent 
another’s teaching. 

52. Art thou also of (or, from) Galilee? 
By this question they assume (1) that no one 
but a native of Galilee could be expected to 
suggest that Jesus ought even to be heard in 
his own defence; and (2) that Nicodemus was 
not from Galilee, and therefore had spoken 
very absurdly, unaccountably. Search, and 
look (see): for out of Galilee ariseth no 
prophet. And if no prophet ariseth out of 
Galilee, Jesus cannot be even a prophet; much 
less can he be the Messiah. It has been 
thought incredible that the Sanhedrists should 
have made this statement. But it is not un- 
common for persons under the influence of 
passion to pass beyond the truth. A few only 
of the prophets, two or three, at most, as Jo- 
nah, Hosea, Nahum, had sprung from Galilee; 
and these were either forgotten or overlooked 
in their eagerness to make a case against Jesus. 

53. This verse, together with the first eleven 
verses of chapter 8, must be rejected, as form- 
ing no part of the original text. But the 
grounds of this rejection deserve to be stated 
at some length.? 


1[This remarkable passage can no longer be consid- 
ered a part of the Fourth Gospel, and yet can hardly 


Ch. 8. The last verse of chapter 7 belongs 
with the first eleven verses of chapter 8, and 
this whole paragraph, containing the narrative 
of the Saviour’s interview with the adulteress 
and her accusers appears, as we have seen, to 
have formed no part of the Gospel as it was 
first written by John. Yetthe narrative bears 
every mark of truthfulness. It is evidently 
no myth, but the simple story of a real occur- 
rence. ‘‘In any case,’ says Lange, “‘it is an 
apostolic relic.””?’ And Meyer calls it ‘‘a piece 
of writing from the apostolic age,”’ and ‘‘an 
ancient relic of evangelical history,’’ 

7: 53. And every man went unto his 
own house. More strictly: And they went 
every man unto his own house. If this verse 
stands in its proper place, and the following 
narrative describes events which belong to 
this point of time in the Saviour’s ministry, 
the expression every man refers naturally to 
the members of the Sanhedrin. These had 
failed in their attempt to seize Jesus, and had 
learned that one of their number was not his 
foe. It was time for them to separate; and it 
may be presumed that many of them repaired 
to their homes in bitterness of soul, disap- 
pointed at their failure, angry with their 
officers, disturbed by the words of Nicodemus, 
and eager to devise some new plot by which 
they might ensnare the prophet of Galilee. 

8: 1. Jesus went unto the Mount of 
Olives. Whether to the house of Mary and 
Martha and Lazarus, no one can say. Six 
months later he was accustomed to spend the 
night in Bethany, or some other place on the 
Mount of Olives, while he passed the day in 
Jerusalem. (Luke 21: 37.) 

2. And early in the morning he came 
again into the temple. For he was intent 
upon his ministry, and sure that the hour was 


fail to be reckoned a true story of Jesus. It is wanting 
inNABCLT X 4, and at least seventy cursives, and 
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3 And the scribes and Pharisees brought unto him a 
woman taken in adultery; and when they had set her 
in the midst, 


3 and taught them. And the scribes and the Phari- 
sees bring a woman taken in adultery; and having 


not yet come for him to be delivered into the 
hands of his enemies. And all the people 
came (or, were coming) unto him. Observe 
the imperfect tense of the verb, denoting con- 
tinued action. The rest of this verse: And 
he sat down, and taught them, is not found 
in the Cambridge manuscript, the oldest au- 
thority for this section (Watkins), and should 
not be considered a part of the text, though it 
is doubtless true that Jesus was teaching the 
people as they resorted to him. The Greek 
word (ép%pov), here used to signify early in 


numerous Evangelistaria; and is marked as of doubtful 
genuineness (with asterisks, or obeli) in many other 
manuscripts. Also wanting in Old Syriac, Peshito, and 
Harklean, in some copies of the Old Latin, in Mem- 
phitic (best codices), Thebaic, Armenian, and Gothic. 
Origen, Chrysostom, Cyril, and several other Greek 
Fathers, in commentaries on John, pass at once from 
7: 62 to 8: 12, without allusion to anything between. 
Tertullian and Cyprian, in copious discussions of the 
question whether an adulterous person could be restored 
to fellowship, make no mention of this story. No Greek 
manuscript earlier than the eighth century contains 
the passage except D, which has very many unwarranted 
additions to the text. No Greek patristic writing ear- 
lier than the tenth century, except the so-called “Apos- 
tolical Constitutions,” refers to such a passage. Of 
eight early Greek commentators on John whose works 
remain, only Euthymius (twelfth century) mentions the 
passage, and he says it is wanting, or marked with an 
obelisk in the accurate copies, and must be an interpola- 
tion. Tatian’s “Diatessaron” seems not to have included 
it, to judge from the absence of reference to it in the 
recently found commentary of Ephrem (Zahn, p. 190). 
No early version has it but the Zthiopic, the Jerusalem 
Syriac lesson book, and the Latin Vulgate, with many 
copies of the Old Latin. Thus the early documentary 
authority for the passage is almost entirely Latin, in- 
cluding Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine, with p and 
the Zthiopic. It is a familiar fact that p, Latin ver- 
sions and Fathers, and often the A‘thiopic, are con- 
stantly giving “Western” alterations and interpola- 
tions. It must be added that the documents containing 
this passage exhibit a great number of variations in 
detail, which is always a suspicious circumstance, 

No adequate reason has been suggested for the omis- 
sion of this passage, if originally present. Augustine, 
in using the passage as a proof-text in an argument, 
says that some have removed it from their copies, fear- 
ing,{he supposes, that it may give their wives impunity. 
But Hort has pointed out that there is no parallel case of 
a wide-spread omission of an extended passage, because 
unacceptable; that while Montanists and Novatians 
might have found this story astumbling-block, the early 


the morning, is not the one used elsewhere 
by John. 

3. And the scribes and Pharisees 
brought (rather, dring) unto hima woman 
taken in adultery, and when they had set 
her in the midst, etc. It is natural to con- 
jecture that the woman dwelt in Jerusalem, 
and that her sin was committed there; but 
nothing can he certainly known on these 
points. Nor is the place of her residence or of 
her sin of the slightest consequence. Sin is 
the same everywhere. But those who brought 


Christians in general would not at all; and that, if any- 
where thus objected to, it would have been in Latin 
Christendom, while yet the three great Latin Fathers 
are its chief defenders. Another theory, that it was 
omitted from lesson books, and then from copies of the 
Gospel, quite fails to establish itself. (See Hort.) On 
the other hand, we can easily imagine how so striking 
and beautiful a story may have been placed on the mar- 
gin of the Gospel, perhaps (Ewald, Lightfoot) to illus- 
trate our Lord’s statement (8: 15): “I judge no man”; 
and that then it crept into the text of many copies, 
being usually inserted after 7 : 52, but in the cursive 
225 after 7: 36. So in the lost uncial, represented by 
the kindred cursives 13, 69, 124, 346, it is given at the 
end of Luke, ch. 21, where 21: 37 corresponds to the be- 
ginning of the story; and in about a dozen cursives 
and some codices of the Armenian it is transferred to 
the end of the Fourth Gospel. 

The story is eminently characteristic of Jesus, and is 
not at all likely to have been invented by any of the 
early Christians; it is, therefore, in all probability, an 
early account of areal occurrence. The style is so far 
unlike that of John (though some critics have over- 
stated and misstated the differences), that we cannot 
suppose it to have come from him, and the narrator 
cannot be known. Eusebius (“ History,” 3, 39) tells of 
Papias, who wrote, about A. D. 180, a work entitled 
“Expositions of the Lord’s Discourses” (or, History), in 
which he proposed (as Eusebius quotes from his Pre- 
face) to put with the Expositions matters derived by him 
from persons who had conversed with the apostles, 
thereby confirming his explanations. After quoting 
from this work certain stories as to the origin of the Gos- 
pels of Mark and Matthew, Eusebius says that Papias 
“has also put forth another story, concerning a woman 
accused before the Lord touching many sins, which is 
contained in the Gospel according to the Hebrews.” 
From the collection of Papias, or from the often men- 
tioned Apocryphal Gospel according to the Hebrews, the 
story very likely came to the margin of John and of 
Luke. Various other sayings ascribed to Jesus by p, 
or by early Fathers, are also, probably real sayings of 
his, though not a part of the Scriptures.—B,) 
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4 They say unto him, Master, this woman was taken 
in adultery, in the very act. 

5 «Now Moses in the law commanded us, that such 
should be stoned: but what sayest thou? 

6 This they said, tempting him, that they might have 
to accuse him. But Jesus stooped down, and with his 
finger wrote on the ground, as though he heard them not. 

7 So when ‘they continued asking him, he lifted up 
himself, and said unto them,’ He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at her. 


4set her in the midst, they say unto him, ! Master, 
this woman hath been taken in adultery, in the very 
5act. Now in the law Moses commanded us to stone 
6 such: what then sayest thou of her? And this they 
said, eth him, that they might have whereof to 
accuse him. But Jesus stoo down, and with his 
7 finger wrote on the ground. But when they con- 
tinued asking him, he lifted up himself, and said 
unto them, He that is without sin among you, let 


a Lev. 20:10; Deut. 32: 22....6 Deut. 17: 7; Rom. 3: 1.——1 Or, Teacher. 


her to Jesus had, no doubt, some kind of au- 
thority in the case. They are called scribes 
and Pharisees—an expression frequently 
occurring in the first three Gospels, but no- 
where else in the Fourth. Instead of it, John 
employs the expression ‘‘the Jews,’’ meaning 
by it the religious leaders of the people, espe- 
cially members of the Sanhedrin. Instead of 
the words taken in adultery, the Cambridge 
manuscript reads ‘‘taken in sin.” It also 
omits ‘‘unto him”’ in the first clause, reading 
thus: And the Scribes and Pharisees bring a 
woman taken in sin. 

4. Master, this woman was taken in 
adultery, in the very act. Meyer remarks 
that ‘‘the adulterer, who was likewise guilty 
of death (Lev. 20: 10; Deut. 22: 24) may have escaped.” 

5. Now, Moses in the law commanded 
us, that such should be stoned. Ifthe pas- 
sage of the law referred to is Deut. 22: 28, 24, 
and if the law was strictly applicable to the 
case in hand, the woman brought before Jesus 
was betrothed, but not married. Yet her sin 
was reckoned as great as if she were already 
married. Butif Lev. 20: 10 be compared with 
Ex. 31: 14 and 35: 2, as interpreted by Num. 
15: 82-35, it will seem very probable that 
stoning was understood to be the way in which 
adulterers and adulteresses were to be punished 
with death. But what sayest thou? Bet- 
ter: What sayest thou? This question was 
doubtless asked with a bearing and tone of 
affected candor and respect; but the hearts 
of the Scribes and Pharisees who proposed 
it were full of enmity to Jesus. 

6. This they said, tempting him, that 
they might have to accuse him. Their 
object was to lead him into a snare, as when 
he was asked whether it was lawful to pay 
tribute to Cesar, ornot. For if, in the present 
case, he had answered: ‘‘ Let her be stoned, 
according to the Mosaic law,’’ it-would have 
been easy to accuse him to Pilate as teaching 
the Jews to do what was contrary to Roman 


law; for Roman law did not allow subject 
peoples to inflict the punishment of death (see 
18: 31), nor did it punish with death the crime 
committed by this woman. Moreover, it is 
probable that many of the people who loved 
Jesus for his gentleness and sympathy would 
have been offended by this answer; for the 
law of Moses had ceased to be executed upon 
adulterers by the Jews. But if, on the other 
hand, he had said, ‘‘ Let her not be stoned,’ 
they would probably have accused him of 
attempting to make void their law, and sub- 
vert their religion, thus increasing the hostility 
of a certain part of the Jews to himself. The 
snare was skillfully laid, and it needed super- 
human wisdom in Jesus to escape it. Yet he 
escaped without apparent difficulty. But 
Jesus stooped down and with his finger 
wrote (or, was writing) on the ground. 
Observe the descriptive imperfect. The writer 
depicts the scene as if he had been an eye- 
witness. But what did this action of Jesus 
signify? According to the best light now 
accessible, it seems to have been a silent but 
intelligible intimation that he would think 
of something else rather than their question. 
Hence that, for some- reason, their question 
was unworthy of attention or response. What 
he wrote was, therefore, of no consequence; it 
was the stooping down and writing that was a 
silent reproof to his questioners, giving them 
time to reflect and come to a better mind. 

7 So (or, dut) when they continued 
asking him—for they were resolved to ac- 
complish their purpose—he lifted up hime 
self and said unto them: He that is 
without sin among you, let him first cast 
a stone at(or, upon) her. These words were 
so uttered—with such holy insight and au- 
thority—that they could not be parried or 
resisted. They did not condemn the Mosaic 
law; they rather authorized obedience to it; 
but on such terms as awakened conscience and 
prevented any violation of Roman law. He 
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8 = again he stooped down, and wrote on the 
ground. 

9 And they which heard it, + being convicted by their 
own conscience, went out one by one, beginning at the 
eldest, even unto the last: and Jesus was left alone, and 
the woman standing in the midst. 

10 When Jesus had lifted up himself, and saw none 
but the woman, he said unto her, Woman, where are 
those thine accusers? hath no man condemned thee? 

11 She said, No man, Lord. And Jesus said unto her, 
+ Neither do [ condemn thee: go, and ¢ sin no more. 

12 Then spake Jesus again unto them, saying, 4¢I am 
the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life. 


8 him first cast a stone at her. And again he stooped 
9 down, and with his nom br wrote onthe ground, And 
they, when gd heard it, went out one by one, be- 
ginning from the eldest, even unto the last: and Je- 
sus was left alone, and the woman, where she was 
10 in the midst, And Jesus lifted up himself, and said 
unto her, Woman, where are they ? did no man con- 
11 demn thee? And she said, No man, Lord. And 
Jesus said, Neither do I condemn thee: go thy way; 
from henceforth sin no more. 
12 Again therefore Jesus re e unto them, sayin 
Iam the light of the world: he that followeth me shalt 
not walk in the darkness, but shall have the light 


a@ Rom, 2: 22....6 Luke 9: 56; 12; 14; ch. 3:17....0 oh. 5: 14....d ch. 1: 4, 5,9; 3:19; 9: 5; 12: 35, 36, 46, 


wrought in the domain of spirit, and his only 
weapon was truth. His foes were discomfited, 
the spirituality of the divine law was revealed, 
and mercy wasshown tothe lost. ‘‘Theskill of 
this reply consists in disarming the extempo- 
rized judges of this woman, without showing 
the least disrespect to the ordinance of Moses. 
The code remains, only there is no one to exe- 
cute it.’’—Godet. The expression, without 
sim, may have been used by Jesus in an abso- 
lute sense; but it is perhaps more natural to 
suppose a reference to unchastity, though not 
simply to the outward act. (See Matt. 5: 28.) 
Desire is sin; and the Saviour may have 
uttered his words with such a look and tone 
as led his foes to feel that he was reading the 
secrets of their spiritual history. At any rate, 
the effect of his brief response was remarkable. 

8. And again he stooped down and 
wrote (with his finger) on the..ground. 
Intimating by this act that he had nothing 
further to say, and had no wish to hear more 
fromthem. In so far as they were concerned 
the case was finished. 

9. And they which heard it, etc. . They, 
when they heard, were, convicted by their con- 
science, and went out one by one, beginning 
from the older unto the last; and Jesus was 
left alone, and the woman standing in the 
midst. This is a literal rendering of the ordi- 
nary text; and it makes’a very graphic and 
life-like picture. The hearing is represented 
as a completed act, but the being convicted: 
by conscience as a process going on in the 
minds of the scribes and Pharisees. In the 
older persons it was more rapid. They saw 
the position in which they were placed, the 
unanswerable wisdom of Christ’s response, 
the utter failure of their scheme, and one by 
one they silently withdrew. The younger 
men soon followed, and the woman, filled with 
shame and sorrow, was left alone with the 


Holy One, in the very place where she had 
been put by her accusers. 

10. When Jesus had lifted up, himself 
and saw none but the woman, he said 
unto her, Woman, where are those thine 
accusers? hath no man condemned thee? 
The Cambridge manuscript has only the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ And when Jesus had lifted himself 
up, he said unto the woman, Where are they ? 
did no one condemn thee?’’ The shorter form 
implies all that is expressed in the longer 
form, and is perhaps more likely to be original. 

11. And she said, No man, Lord. And 
Jesus said unto her, NeitherdoI condemn 
thee; go and sinnomore. The bearing of 
the woman, so far as it can be inferred from 
the narrative, and especially from the words of 
Jesus, render it probable that she was truly 
penitent. If so, the words, neither do I 
condemn thee, imply forgiveness, and, taken 
with the words that follow, justify the saying 
of Augustine that Jesus ‘‘ forgives the sinner, 
but condemns the sin.’’ Yet Godet’s com- 
ment is worthy of consideration: ‘‘ We need 
not confound the words of Jesus to this woman 
with a positive declaration of forgiveness, like 
that of Luke 7: 48, 50. The woman had not 
come to Jesus by an impulse of faith, as the 
woman who was a sinner, but penitent, came. 
Jesus simply grants her time to repent and 
believe.’’ 

1219. SUBSEQUENT CoLLOQUY WITH THE 
PHARISEES. 

12. Then (or, therefore) spake Jesus 
again unto them. If, as we suppose, the 
paragraph relating to the adulteress did not 
belong to the original text, this verse followed 
7:52; but in all probability some length of 
time, a day perhaps, passed between the dia- 
logue ending with that verse, and the dialogue 
beginning here. The pronoun them must 
be supposed to mean the people generally at 
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13 The Pharisees therefore said unto him, Thou 
bearest record of thyself; oy record is not true. 

14 Jesus answered and said unto them, Though I bear 
record of myself, yet my record is true; for I know 
whence I came, and whither I go; but + ye cannot tell 
whence I come, and whither I go. 


JOHN. 
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13 of life. The Pharisees said unto him, Thou bearest 
witness of thyself; therefore thy witness is not true. 
14 Jesus answered and said unto them, Even if I bear 
witness of myself, my witness is true; for I know 
whence I came, and whither I go; but ye know n& 


ach. 5:31....6 See ch. 7: 28; 9: 29. 


the feast. The conjunction then (or, there- 
fore) points to something not mentioned, 
which was the occasion of the saying of Jesus 
preserved in this verse. Whatever that occa- 
sion may have been, a knowledge of it would 
not probably add anything to the force of 
Christ’s language as addressed to the readers 
of the Gospel. I am the light of the world. 
| This may have been the basis in John’s thought 
| for his declaration in the prologue. (1:4.) 
| Light is the means of seeing, and seeing is 
knowing. Jesus here claims to be the one 
/medium of divine knowledge—the original 
\ light, which is in fact the source of all other 
light and life which reveal God. By the 
world he evidently means ‘the world of 
mankind,”’ as naturally in darkness by reason 
of sin. (See Maclaren, ‘‘ Weekday Evening 
Addresses,’ for an interesting discourse on 
this saying of Christ). He that followeth 
me—as a disciple follows his teacher and 
guide; he who follows me habitually, so that 
this following is characteristic of him—shall 
not walk in darkness (or, in the darkness). 
The double negative (od uy) may be regarded 
as emphatic, and might be represented by the 
phrase by no means, which is slightly stronger 
than the simple not. Neither the reality (ov) 
nor the possibility (uy) of walking in darkness 
is to be feared. The darkness referred to is 
occasioned by sin, and consists in a want of 
divine knowledge, that is, of a true knowledge 
. of God. But shall have the light of (the) 
\life. The light which has its source in the true 
life (1:4), that knowledge of God through 
' Christ, which is the highest blessedness of man. 
This is one of the clearest and most solemn 
sayings of Jesus. No mere man, who was not 
thoroughly insane or inexpressibly arrogant, 
could have uttered these words. Hither Jesus 
was the Son of God and truly divine, or the 
Jews were right in rejecting his doctrine and 
authority. If he wasthe light of the world, 
he was ‘‘in the beginning with God,’’ and 
“‘was God’’; if he was not the light of the 
world, he deserved punishment as a blas- 
phemer, or pity as a man bereft of reason. No 


middle ground is tenable. And to one who con- 
siders the calmness, the moral purity, the deep 
wisdom, the mighty works, and the imperish- 
able influence of Jesus Christ, the hypothesis 
of mental or religious insanity is absurd. He 
was therefore all that his most devout fol- 
lowers have believed—the God-man and only 
meditator between God and man. 

13. The Pharisees therefore said unto 
him: Thou bearest record of thyself; 
thy record is not true. That is tosay: It 
was long a principle of law that no one could 
be allowed to testify in his own behalf; for as 
he was a party interested, his testimony could 
not, therefore, be accepted as true. Probably 
they did not intend to say morethan this. But 
the legal practice of refusing tohear any man’s 
testimony respecting himself, is a human and 
clumsy expedient to guard against error by 
rejecting one source of truth. For, in many 
cases, the testimony of a person concerning 
himself is the only evidence possible, while in 
many other cases such testimony is entitled to 
more confidence than that of witnesses who 
are supposed to be disinterested. In the last 
analysis everything depends upon the knowl- 
edge and character of the witness. 

14. Though (or, even if) I bear record 
(or, witness) of (or, concerning) myself—as 
he had just done, and as he was about to do 
with great positiveness—my record (or, wit- 
mess) is true. That is to say: Truthful, in 
harmony with fact, and worthy of all confi- 
dence. For I know whence I came and 
whither I go3 but ye cannot tell (lit., 
know not) whence I come, and whither I 
go. Thus Jesus overrules the merely formal 
or technical objection to his testimony by de- 
liberately claiming a knowledge which the 
Pharisees did not possess. They knew some- 
thing indeed of his earthly parentage (7: 28), 
and home in Nazareth; but of his heavenly 
parentage and ‘‘glory with the Father before 
the world was’’ (17:5) they were entirely 
ignorant. Of the latter, he only, of all the 
sons of men, had any direct knowledge; and 
such were his character (7:169q-) and con: 
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15 * Ye judge after the flosh ; I judge no man. 
16 And yet if I judge, my judgment s true: for¢I am 
not alone, but I and the Father that sent me, 


ud, 
17 4 It is also written in your law, that the testimony | 17 Pathos that sent me. Yea and in your law it is writ- 


of two men is true. 


15 whence I come, or whither I go. Ye judge after the 
16 flesh; I judge no man. Yea and if I judge, my 
ent is true; for I am not alone, but I and the 


ach, 7: 24....6 oh. 3:17; 12: 47: 18: 86....¢ ver. 29; ch. 16: 32. 
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nection with the Father (see ver. 16-18 below), 
that his testimony ought to be received as 
perfect and conclusive. The reader will ob- 
serve that Jesus says: I know whence I 
came, using the past tense because he had in 
mind his incarnation and ye cannot tell, etc. 
(or, know not), using the present tense come 
\ because he had in mind his present and fre- 
quent manifestation of himself to them as the 
Messiah. They could not be expected to 
know whence he came at his birth; but they 
might have known that his coming to them, 
in his public ministry, was with divine power 
and wisdom, indicative of a heavenly origin. 
15. Ye judge after the flesh. Ye is em- 
phatic in contrast with I of the next clause. 
To judge, as here used, is to condemn; and 
this is a very frequent use of the word in the 
Fourth Gospel. To condemn after the flesh 
is to make the outward appearance, the visible 
form and state, of any person, the reason for 
an unfavorable decision respecting him. The 
Pharisees were doing precisely this. And 
they were acting as if to judge in such a man- 
ner were their business, their office, and the 
object of their lives. They saw in Jesus a 
mere man, of humble origin and no visible 
authority, and therefore they refused to be- 
lieve that he was the Son of God, the Bread of 
Life, or the Light of the world. I judge no 
man. This statement is not to be qualified by 
adding the words, ‘‘after the flesh,’’ for such 
an addition cannot be made to the next clause. 
The denial of Jesus should rather be traced to 
his consciousness of having come into the 
world, not to condemn, but to save, (See 12: 
47.) ‘*My true business is not to judge, but 
to save; and if, by way of exception, I judge, 
it is only those who will not suffer themselves 
to be saved.’’—Meyer. But Godet insists that 
the expression no one cannot be limited by 
what follows. It is better, he says, to under- 
stand the emphatic pronoun I, as equivalent 
to Ialone, or ‘‘apart from the Father,” and 
meaning the same as 5: 30: ‘‘I can of mine 
own self do nothing,” etc. But the interpre- 
tation first given is preferable to this. 


16. Aad yet (or, even) if I judge, my 
judgment is true. This language concedes 
that, though judging is not the object of his 
mission to mankind, he does, nevertheless, at 
times, judge those with whom he meets, and, 
indeed, is doing this now; yet it affirms that 
whenever he judges, his judgment is perfect. 
It is not ‘‘after the flesh,’’ or “according to 
appearance,’’ but according to truth and right- 
eousness—a divine judgment. This inter- 
pretation supposes that John wrote a Greek 
word (aAySivy), which means trwe, as satisfying 
our conception of what judgment ought to be, 
and not the word (éAnSis), which means simply 
truthful, or veracious. Both of these words, 
owing to the poverty of our language, must be 
translated by the term trwe. Lach., Tisch., 
Treg., West. and Hort unite in the former 
Greek adjective for this sentence. For Iam 
not alone, but I and the Father that sent 
me. Therefore, my judgment is not merely 
human, as you suppose, but also divine: it is 
God’s judgment; for such is my relation to 
the Father that whatever I say, he says, and 
whatever I do, he does. In judging we are 
one. 4 
17. It is also written in your law (or, 
and even in your law it is written). Compare 
10: 34; 15: 25. Why does Jesus say your 
law? Perhaps because the Pharisess were 
extreme legalists, joined with the circum- 
stance that they had virtually appealed to the 
law as a reason for rejecting his testimony. 
Yet he may mean to suggest that he himself 
is superior to the technical rules of the Mosaic 
code, being truly united with God. That 
the testimony of two men is true (Deut. 11: 
6;19:15), This is a free, rather than a literal 
quotation, giving the substance, rather than 
the words of the law. Instead of speaking of 
the testimony of two witnesses, it speaks of 
the testimony of two men, perhaps in order 
to direct attention to the fact that the law was 
applicable to ordinary men, rather than to 
the Messiah. The order of the Greek words 
fayors this view by making the words two 
men emphatic, thus: that of two men the tes- 
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18 I am one that bear witness of myself, and ¢ the | 18 ten,'that the witness oftwo men is true. Iam he that 


Father that sent me beareth witness of me. 


beareth witness of myself, and the Father that sent 


19 Then said they unto him, Where is thy Father? | 19 me beareth witness of me. They said therefore un- 


Jesus answered, > Ye neither know me, nor my Father: 
¢if ye had known me, ye should have known my Fa- 
__ther also. 
20 These words spake Jesus in 4the treasury, as he 
taught inthe temple: and ¢ no man laid hands on him; 
for f his hour was not yet come, 


to him, Where is thy Father? Jesus answered, Ye 
know neither me, nor my Father: if ye knew me, 
20 ye would know my Father also. These words spake 
ein the treasury, as he taught in the temple: and 

no man took him; because his hour was not yet come, 
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timony is true. If not subject to the formal 
rules of Jewish law, Jesus asserts that his tes- 
timony fulfills, in a very real and deep sense, 
the requirement of that law. 

18. I am one (rather, Jam he) that bear 
witness of myself, and the Father that 
sent me beareth witness of me. (See 5: 
19-30). By this language, Jesus intends to 
affirm, not that by any act separate from his 
own the Father bears witness of him, but that 
his own testimony is the testimony of the Fa- 
ther as well. So profound and complete is 
the union between them, that the word of the 
theanthropic Christ is the word of his Father 
also. 

19. Then (or, therefore) said they unto 
him, Where is thy Father? Well does 
Meyer pronounce this question of the Phari- 
sees ‘frivolous mockery.’ For they could 
not have been in doubt as to his meaning. 
They must have been fully convinced that he 
spoke of God as his Father. But they rejected 
his claim to be the Son of God, and de- 
manded of him, in derision, where his Father 
might be. Ye neither know me, nor my 
Father. Ignorance of Christ and ignorance 
of God go together. Nay, since Christ is the 
light of the world, to be ignorant of him is to 
be ignorant of true knowledge—the knowl- 
edge of God. If ye had known me, etc. 
The Revised Version is here correct: If ye 
knew me, ye would know my Father also. For 
the meaning, compare the words of Jesus in 
14: 7-9; 16: 3; and Matt. 11: 27. To know 
Christ is to know God; for at the very root of 
being they are one. The Father is in the 
Son, and whatsoever the Father doeth, the 
Son doeth in like manner. The reverse of this 
is also true, that whatsoever the Son doeth, 
the same doth the Father likewise. 

20. These words spake Jesus (rather,- 
he) in the treasury, as he taught in the 
temple. This exact specification of the place 
in which Jesus spoke thus to the Pharisees is 
natural, if the writer was John, and if he was 


present at the time; but it is by no means 
natural, if the Fourth Gospel was written, as 
some aver, by an unknown Christian, living 
far down in the second century. The trease 
ury appears to have been located in the Wo- 
men’s Court. (Compare Mark 12: 41; and 
Luke 21:1). According to the Mishna, there 
were, in the temple, thirteen treasure-chests, 
for the reception of gifts of money, to be de- 
voted to so many special purposes, designated 
by the inscriptions upon them. These were 
called ‘‘trumpets, ’’ either from their shape, or 
from the shape of the opening into which the 
contributions were dropped. They are gen- 
erally identified with the ‘‘treasuries’’ men- 
tioned by Josephus (“8.J.”v.5,2), who speaks 
of the cloisters which surrounded the Court 
of the Women, on the inside of its wall, as 
placed before them; and they may, perhaps, 
have been collectively called ‘‘the treasury’’ 
in the passages of Mark and Luke above re- 
ferred to. In John 8: 20, it would seem 
probable that the Court of the Women is it- 
self called ‘‘the treasury,’’ ‘‘ because it con- 
tained these repositories,’’— Abbott, in Smith’s 
‘Dict. of the Bible.’ And no man laid 
hands on him (i. ¢., took him); for his hour 
Was not yet come. Doubtless, the Evan- 
gelist, who was present, saw many indications 
of deadly hostility to Jesus on the part of the 
Jews. They desired to seize him by violence, 
and put him to death. But the hour which 
had been fixed in the councils of God forsuch 
violence was not yet come. Yet we are not 
informed of the obstacles which prevented 
the enemies of Christ from laying hands on 
him at this time. The Evangelist is satisfied 
with tracing his escape to the purpose and 
providence of God. But this is an evidence 
that the hatred of the Jews seemed to him 
deadly. 

21-30. CoLLoquy RersPectine His 
DEATH. 

Verse 20 suggests that the conversation with 
the Pharisees ended with the saying of Jesus 
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21 Then said/Jesus again unto them, I gomy rer and | 21 


*yeshall seek me, and shall die in your sins: whither 
I go, bid cannot come. 

‘hen said the Jews, Will he kill himself? because 
he saith, Whither I go, ye cannot come. 

23 And he said unto them, ¢ Ye are from beneath; I 
am Aes above: ¢ye are of this world, I am not of this 
world, 

24 ¢I said therefore unto you, that ye shall die in 
your sins: /for if ye believe not that I am he, ye shall 
die in your sins. 


He said therefore again upto them, I go away, and 
ye shall seek me, and shall die in your sin: whither I 
0, ye cannot come, The Jews therefore said, Will 
e kill himself, that he saith, Whither I go, ye 
23 cannot come? And he said unto them, Ye are from 
beneath; Iam from above: ye are of this world; I 
24am not of this world. I said therefore unto you, 
that ye shall die in your sins: for except ye believe 


22 
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recorded in verse 19. The particular persons 
who had undertaken to answer him and judge 
him were silenced, and hence they seem to 
have passed on their way. But Jesus re- 
mained in the Court of the Women, ready to 
declare the truth to all who would hear. 

21. Then said Jesus again unto them, 
Better: He said therefore again unto them, 
By them must be meant, not the Pharisees 
spoken of in the foregoing paragraph, but the 
people who were now in the Court, most of 
whom were in nearly the same moral state as 
the Pharisees. I go my way (or, away). 
(Compare 7: 38, 34; 18: 88). By these words 
Jesus predicts his approaching separation from 
this world, and from those to whom he was 
speaking. As the end of his earthly life 
draws near, he often refers to it. And ye 
shall (or, will) seek me. You will long for 
deliverance from impending evil; you will 
wish for the Messiah to rescue you from de- 
struction; but in vain. The evil will come 
upon you. And shall (or, will) die in 
your sins (or, sin). That is, encompassed by 
it, oppressed by it, condemned on account of 
it. You will die unforgiven. The sin here 
meant is sin in general—all the sin of which 
the people addressed had been guilty, and not 
specially the sin of unbelief; though their 
unbelief in Jesus was certainly the reason 
why they would find no forgiveness, but die 
in their sin. Whither I go, ye cannot 
come. The pronouns I and ye are emphatic. 
The contrast between the two parties is clear 
and pronounced. His destination is mani- 
festly assumed to be heaven; but to that 
blessed place they are unable tocome. It is 
a place without sin, and only those who have 
been delivered from sin can enter it. The 
language of Jesus is fearfully direct and posi- 
tive. But it makes no deep impression on the 
self-righteous persons addressed. 

22. Then said the Jews (or, therefore, 
the Jews were saying). The words passed 


from one to another, and were uttered with a 
tone of levity and contempt. Will he kill 
himself? or, ‘‘he will not kill himself, will 
he?’’ Asif that were the only way in which 
he could go to a place, namely, Gehenna, where 
they could not follow. For suicide was re- 
garded as the greatest sin, dooming one to the 
lowest hell. ‘‘ The mockery, which also Hengs- 
tenberg denies without reason, is similar to 
that in 7: 35, but more malignant.’’—Meyer. 
For the Jewish idea of suicide, see Josephus’ 
“Wars of the Jews,’ III., viii., 5. No won- 
der his response was plain, and even severe. 

23. Ye are from beneath; I am from 
above: ye are of (from) this world, etc. 
There seems to be no sufficient reason for 
translating the same preposition from in the 
first two clauses, and of in the last two. In 
both instances it means from, pointing to the 
origin or source. From beneath and from 
this world are equivalent expressions, denot- 
ing the merely earthly origin of the Jews, 
while from above and not from this world 
manifestly point to the heavenly origin of 
Jesus. (See 8: 81; 1 Cor. 15: 47, 48; 1 John, 
4:5.) That the character of the Jews, and the 
character of Christ, correspond with their 
origin respectively, is clearly implied. The 
stream is like the fountain. That which is 
born of flesh is flesh, and that which is born 
of the Spirit is spirit. An evil tree cannot 
bring forth good fruit, neither can a good tree 
bring forth evil fruit. 

24. I said therefore unto you, that ye 
shall (will) die in your sins. Jesus asserts 
that their origin from a sinful race, with their 
character agreeing with their origin, renders 
it certain that, remaining as they are, they will 
die without being delivered from either the 
power or the guilt of theirsins. For to die in 
one’s sins, is to die unrenewed and unforgiven. 
By using the plural sins instead of the singu- 
lar sin as in (ver. 21), Jesus may have in- 
tended to fix special attention on the latter 
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25 Then said they unto him, Who art thou? And | 25 that I am he, ye shall die in your sins. They said 


Jesus saith unto them, Even the same that I said unto 
you from the beginning. 


26 I have many things to say and tojudge of you: but | 26 you from the beginning. 


she that sent me is true; and?I speak to the world 
those things which I have heard of him, 


therefore unto him, Who art thou? Jesus said unto 
them, 1 Even that which I have also spoken unto 
I have many things to 
eee and to judge concerning you: howbeit he 


8 
that sent me is true; and the things which I heard 


ach. 7: 28....6 ch, 3: 32; 15: 15.——1 Or, Altogether that which I also speak unto you. 


fact, that they would die unforgiven; for, 
while the New Testament often uses the word 
sin to denote the moral condition of the natural 
man, it always uses the plural form, sins, 
when it speaks of forgiveness. For if ye bee 
lieve not that I am (he), ye shall die in 
your sins. “There is a possibility of escape, 
but only through faith in me.’’? The implica- 
tion being, that they are unprepared to yield 
this confidence to him, and that they will die 
under condemnation. We supply the predi- 
cate ‘‘he,’? meaning the Messiah, though 
many excellent interpreters believe that the 
words Iam denote the self-existent and divine 
nature of Jesus. Thus Westcott remarks 
“that the phrase I am’? (éyo eiue) occurs three 
times in this chapter (ver. 24, 28, 58; compare 
18: 19), and on each occasion, as it seems, 
with this pregnant meaning. (Compare Deut. 
82: 89; Isa. 43: 10.) But he admits that “‘ else- 
where, in cases where the predicate is directly 
suggested by the context, this predicate simply 
isto be supplied: (9: 9; 18: 5; 6: 8; compare 
6: 20; Matt. 14: 27; Mark 6: 50; 14:62; 
Luke 22: 70). And so it is used of the Mes- 
siah: (Mark 18: 6; Luke 21: 8).’’ Hither 
interpretation is certainly possible, but we be- 
lieve that the question between Christ and 
these Jews related to his Messiahship. 

25. Who art thou? This question was 
probably asked in a tone of incredulity and 
contempt. ‘‘ Your claim is very extraordinary ; 
who then areyou, pray?’’ Perhaps the verbal 
indefiniteness of his words recorded in ver. 
24—‘‘T am,”’ instead of ‘‘I am the Messiah,”’ 
—led them to ask this question, though they 
understood well enough what he meant. 
Even the same that I said unto you from 
the beginning. The meaning of the original 
sentence is uncommonly obscure. In trans- 
lating it, the Revised Version, the Revised 
Bible, the Bible Union Revision, and a num- 
ber of commentators agree substantially with 
the Common Version. Yet it is doubtful 
whether the Greek phrase (rv apxhv) translated 
from the beginning ever has that meaning. 
John expresses that thought by a different 


phrase (viz: ax apxns or é¢ apxns), and one 
which is entirely clear. Moreover, the origi- 
nal of the verb translated said, is in the 
present tense, and means, properly, I speak 
or say. But the perfect tense would more 
naturally have been used if the adverbial 
phrase was understood to signify from the 
beginning. Hence we are not satisfied with 
this version. But the Revised Bible gives 
another in the margin, viz.: Altogether that 
which Iam also telling you. And it seems to 
be pretty well established that the expression 
(thy apxnv) may signify altogether, wholly, or 
entirely (= omnino). Thesentence then means, 
according to Grimm, Winer and many others, 
Iam wholly that which I also say to you; or 
‘not only I am, but I am also saying to you 
what I am: there is then no reason why you 
should ask me.’’ There is a touch of dis- 
pleasure and reproof in his reply, thus inter- 
preted. Butthere is still more of these accord- 
ing to a third view of his words, namely, that 
they are to be understood as a question. This 
view is given in the margin of the Rev. Ver., 
Eng. Ed.: How is it that I even speak to you at 
all? or, wherefore do I even speak to you at 
all? ‘‘ Your spirit is such as to render you 
unworthy of any word from me. Itis vainto 
testify to you the truth concerning myself or 
my mission.’’ This appears to have been the 
interpretation given to the sentence by the 
Greek Fathers, and it is adopted by Meyer, 
Weiss, Watkins, Milligan and Moulton. 
Westcott wavers between this and the pre- 
ceding view. Either of them agrees with the 
context, but the one last named is more forci- 
ble, and besides has in its favor the judgment 
of those to whom the Greek was their native 
language. 

26. I have many things to say and to 
judge of you. According to the order of 
the Greek words, the term signifying many 
things is emphatic, and the same is true in 
a lower degree of the expression of you. 
Whether these many things of a condemna- 
tory character were actually said by Jesus, or 
were merely alluded to and passed by im si- 
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27 They understood not that he spake to them of the | 27 from him, these speak I unto the world. They per- 


Father. 


ceived not that he spake to them of the Father. 


28 Then said Jesus unto them, When ye have © lifted | 28 Jesus therefore said, When ye have lifted up the 


up the Son of man, then shall “bed know that Iam he, 
and ¢ that I do nothing of myself; but¢ as my Father 
hath taught me, I speak these things. 

29 And¢he that sent me is with me: /the Father 
hath not left me alone; ¢ for I do always those things 
that please him, 


Son of man, then shall ye know that! I am he, and 
that I do nothing of myself, but as the Father taught 
29 me, I speak these things. And he that sent me is 
with me; he hath not left me alone; for I do always 


@ oh, 3:15; 12: 82....b Rom. 1: 4....¢ ch. 5: 19, 30....d ch.3: 11....¢ ch. 14: 10, 11....f ver. 16....g oh. 4: 84; 5: 30; 6: 38,1 Or, J 
am he: and I do. 


lence, depends upon the relation of this clause 
to the following. But he that sent me is 
true; and I speak to the world those 
things which I have heard of him (lit., the 
things which I heard from him). The word 
but may indicate that what he speaks is what 
he heard from the Father, who is true, and 
that it is something different from the many 
things which he has it in his power to say of 
the Jews before him; or it may indicate that 
these many things are not simply judgments 
of his own, formed independently of the Fa- 
ther, but, rather, what he had heard from the 
_ Source of truth, by whom he was sent into 
the world. The latter view is preferable to 
the former. 


‘“‘he’’ should be supplied after am, see Note 
on verse 21. The crucifixion of Christ was to 
be the source of his power. By it he was to 
draw all men to himself. (12: 32.) In conse- 
quence of it he was to be glorified with the 
Father, and to give the Holy Spirit. (Acts2: 32, 
sq.; Phil.2:9,sq.) And that I do nothing of 
(from) myself. In other words: ‘‘ You look 
upon me as a man, speaking and acting for 
myself, like other men. But this is not the 
case. No word or act of mine springs from 
myself alone, apart from God.” But as my 
Father hath taught me, I speak these 
things, Or, asin the Rev. Ver.: But as the 
Father taught me, I speak these things. The 
tense of the verb taught carries the mind 


27. They understood (or, knew) not that | back to the pre-existent state of Jesus, who, 
he spake to them of the Father. This| in his higher nature, the Word, was with God 
statement has been pronounced inconsistent | before the world was. Hence the Saviour 
with the context, and therefore incredible. | claims not only that his teaching is truly di- 
But we are to bear in mind (1) that the multi- | vine, but also that it was in the mind of God 
tudes whom Jesus addressed in the temple] before the incarnation. And this statement 
were, in all probability, constantly changing; | accords with the view that even the details of 
(2) that the failure of the Jews whom he was | redemption were all known and fixed in the 
now addressing to perceive that he referred to | counsels of heaven from eternity. The pro- 
the Father as the One who had sent him, is | noun my, before Father, in the Common Ver- 
mentioned just because it was surprising; (3) | sion, must be considered an addition to the 
that this failure to understand the Lord was, | original text. 
in reality, no more unaccountable thanmany| 29. And he that sent me is with me. 
instances of similar failure on the part of the | This clause may be connected with the fore- 
disciples, when things were said which they | going statements back to ye shall know; 
did not wish to believe; and (4) that the| thus: ‘‘Then shall ye know that I am he, and 
blinding influence of prejudice and passion is| that I do nothing from myself, but as the 
often truly amazing and unaccountable. There | Father taught me I speak these things, and 
is, therefore, no sufficient reason for calling in | that he that sent me is with me.’’ The last 
question this plain assertion of the Evangelist. | assertion is then repeated negatively: He (the 

28. Omit the words unto them, in the first | true reading, instead of the Father) hath 
clause; for, according to the best editors, it | mot left me alone—at any moment orin any 
did not belong to the earliest text. When ye} act of my career; and for an all-sufficient 
have lifted up the Son of man. These/reason: because I do always the (not 
words refer to his death on the cross, which | those) things that please him. Thisclaim 
was to be effected by the enmity of the Jews, | is absolute, unqualified. Jesus declares him- 
through the agency of Roman soldiers (com- | self conscious of doing his Father’s will always 
pare 3; 14; 6: 62). Then shall ye know | and in all respects. He is certain of being 
that I am [he]. On the question whether | positively holy in conduct; and, according to 
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30 As he spake these words, ¢ many believed on him. 

81 Then said Jesus to those Jews which believed on 
him, If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disci- 
ples indeed ; 

32 And ye shall know the truth, and ® the truth shall 
make you free. 

33 They answered him, * We be Abraham’s seed, and 
were never in bondage to any man: how sayest thou, 
Ye shall be made free? 

34 Jesus answered them, Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, 4 Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin. 


HN. (Cx. VIIL 


30 the things that are pleasing to him. As he spake 
these things, many believed on him. 

81 Jesus therefore said to those Jews who had be- 
lieved him, If ye abide in my word, then are ye truly 

32 my disciples; and ye shall know the truth, and the 

33 truth shall make you free. They answered unto 
him, We are Abraham’s seed, and have never yet 
been in bondage to any man: how sayest thou, Ye 

34 shall be made free? Jesus answered them, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Every one that committeth 


ach. 7:32; 10: 42; 11: 45....6 Rom. 6:14, 18, 22; 8: 2; James 1: 


2 Pet. 


his own view of conduct, this includes all the 
movements of the heart, (Matt. 5: 28.) Well may 
Paul say that ‘‘he knew no sin.’’ (2 Cor. 5: 21.) 

30. As he spake these words, many 
believed on him. Such dignity and au- 
thority were in the look and tone and teaching 
of Jesus, that many were convinced of his 
truthfulness, and accepted him in their hearts 
as the Christ. But, if they are the persons 
addressed in the next verse, their belief was 
no more trustworthy than that of the Jews, 
mentioned in 2: 23sq. It was a belief to be 
proved, and not one to be accepted as genuine 
and sufficient without trial. But it is possible 
that the many, here spoken of, are not identi- 
cal with ‘‘the Jews whohad believed,” in ver. 
81, but were persons who had truly confided 
in him (eis abrév), and patiently waited for a 
complete revelation of his reign. For the ex- 
pression here used denotes faith in a person, 
which is often times a very different thing from 
mere acceptance of a person’s language as 
true. 

31-59. CoNVERSATION ON SPIRITUAL 
FREEDOM AND SoNSHIP TO GoD. 

31, Then said Jesus, etc.—or better, as in 
Rev. Ver.: Jesus therefore said to those Jews 
who had believed him, etc. It seems that 
some of the men who were convinced by his 
word and led to manifest in some way their 
belief of it—not their belief im him—were per- 
sons of influence, perhaps members of the 
Sanhedrin, certainly adherents of the Jewish 
view concerning the Messiah. Jesus perceived 
in them a lack of spiritual trust, and foresaw 
that they would not, all of them, continue in 
his word. He therefore proceeded to test their 
faith by asserting the necessity and the result 
of continuing in his word. If belief be deep 
and genuine, it will be permanent; if it be 
snallow, without root or substance, it will soon 
vanish away. Its character may therefore be 


25; 2:12....c Lev. 25: 42; Matt.3: 9; ver. 39....d Rom. 6: 16, 20; 
2:19. 


inferred from its endurance and its fruit. If 
ye continue, etc. ~ 

32. And ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free. Blessed 
prospect! By living in the element and 
atmosphere of Christ’s word, they would 
learn the supreme truth, the secret of peace 
with God; and this would set them free from 
bondage and sin. (Ver.34.) But, alas! their 
minds were intent on earthly things. The 
Messiah expected by them was one who would 
make Israel the head of the nations. And 
therefore, though the tenor of Christ’s pre- 
vious remarks should have led them to think 
of him as pre-eminently the Revealer of God 
to men, they missed the sense of his words 
and were offended. Hence their answer. 

33. We be (are) Abraham’s seed, and 
were never in bondage to any man: how 
sayest thou, Ye shall be made free? 
Abraham was to be a father of many nations 
and a blessing to all the families of mankind, 
and these Jews consider themselves his off- 
spring, and heirs to his position and destiny. 
With such a position they deem civil bondage 
incompatible, and promptly resent the impu- 
tation that they have ever been in such 
bondage, either to the Emperor of Rome orto 
any one else. Probably, in their zeal, they 
think only of themselves and their contempo- 
raries, forgetting the captivity in Babylon and 
the earlier bondage in Egypt. How different 
were their thoughts from those of Jesus! 

34. Whosoever (or, every one who) come 
mitteth (doeth) sin is a (not the) servant of 
sin. The expression who doeth sin implies a 
certain continuance in sin on the part of the 
person thus characterized. But one need not 
continue long in the practice of sin, in order to 
find himself in bondage to a hard master. 
For the worst tyrant a man can serve is his 
own selfish heart. By rejecting the authority 
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35 And ¢the servant abideth not in the house for | 35 sin is the bondservant of sin. And the bondservant 


ever: but the Son abideth ever, 


abideth not in the house forever: the son abideth 


36 > If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall | 36 for ever. If therefore the Son shall make you free, 


be free indeed. 

37 I know that ye are Abraham’s seed; but «ye seek 
to kill me, because my word hath no place in you. 

88 41 speak that which I have seen with my Father: 
and ye do that which ye have seen with your father. 


38 word !hath not free course in you. 


37 7 shall be free indeed. I know that ye are Abra- 

am’s seed; yet ye seek to kill me, because my 
I speak the 
things which I have seen with 2 my Father: and ye 
also do the things which ye heard from your father. 


@ Gal. 4: 30....6 Rom. 8:2; Gal. 5:1....cch. 7:19; ver. 40....d ch. 3: 32; 5: 19, 30; 14: 10, 24.——1 Or, hath no place in you....2 Or, 
the Father: do ye also therefore the things which ye heard from the Father. 


of God in the interest of self-will or supposed 
freedom, one sinks into the most hopeless 
slavery. Jesus made no mistake in assuming 
that the Jews in his presence were slaves of 
sin, and in need of the true freedom which he 
alone could give. (See Rom. 6: 17, sq.; 7: 
14, sq.) 

35. And the servant (or, bond-servant) 
abideth not in the house for ever: but 
the Son abideth ever. A double statement, 
founded on the customs of civil society. For, 
according to the law of Moses and the usages 
of the people, the relation of a bondman to 
the family was but temporary, while that of a 
son was permanent. But sonship in the house 
of God depends, not upon natural, but upon 
spiritual, descent from Abraham—upon hav- 
ing the faith of Abraham. He, therefore, who 
is a bond-servant of sin, has not the place and 
privilege of a son in the house of God. He 
belongs to the world, and in the world there 
is no true freedom, Though connected with 
the theocracy in a temporary and external 
manner, he is not really at home with the 
children of God; and when the new and spir- 
itual kingdom is set up, he will be cast out. 
But.it is wholly different with the son—that 
is, with him who realizes the idea and position 
of son—he continues in the house forever; it 
is his home and heritage; all that the father 
hath is his, and he administers the affairs of 
the house as heirand ruler. It appears, there- 
fore, that Jesus has in mind himself as the 
One who is, in a high and full sense, the Son. 
On this passage Sanday remarks: ‘‘ The con- 
nection between the first two clauses (ver. 84, 35) 
is distant and subtle. The qualification under 
which the figure of servitude is introduced is 
dropped entirely. The servitude (of sin) sug- 
gests the idea of servitude in the abstract; 
and to this the idea of sonship in the abstract 
is opposed. Then there isa further transition 
from the abstraction of sonship to the Son in 
the concrete—the Messiah. And in the infer- 
ence there isa gap. It is assumed that the 


Son must communicate his own attributes to 
those whom he emancipated. The thought is, 
indeed, throughout, profound and instructive; 
and to a Jew, always ready to picture to him- 
self the theocracy, or the kingdom of heaven, 
under the form of a ‘household,’ it would be 
easily intelligible.’ (See Maclaren, Third 
Series, 2d Sermon, for a different interpreta- 
tion of this verse. ) 

36. If the Son therefore shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed (or, truly 
free). Only that freedom which Christ, the 
Son of God, gives to him who has been in 
bondage to sin, can make him truly free. 
(Compare 1 Cor. 3: 22; Rom. 8: 35, sq.; 2Cor. 
6: 4, sq.) A similar thought is expressed in 
15: 15: ‘‘ Henceforth I call you not servants; 
for the servant knoweth not what his lord 
doeth ; but I have called you friends; for all 
things that I have heard of my Father I have 
made known to you.”’ 

37. I know that ye are Abraham’s seed. 
Their claim to be the offspring of Abraham 
by natural descent is thus fully admitted, but 
only, as it were, in order to exhibit in a more 
striking manner their moral unlikeness to 
him. But ye seekto kill me. How incon- 
ceivable that Abraham should have done this! 
But why do they engage in so nefarious an 
attempt? Because my word hath no place 
(better, maketh no progress) in you. That 
word had been received by them with a de- 
gree of faith (ver.30), but it was making no 
advance in their hearts. On the contrary, as 
it was more clearly explained, it met with 
more and more opposition, and their moment- 
ary good will toward him was changed to 
deadly antagonism. 

38. I speak that which (or, the things 
which) 1 have seen with my Father (or, 
with the Father), The original has the Fa- 
ther, instead of my Father. And Jesus re- 
affirms by these words that his knowledge is 
a result of personal communion with the Fa- 
ther before coming into the world (compare 
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39 They answered and said unto him, « Abraham is | 39 They answered and said unto him, Our father ie 


our father. Jesus saith unto them, >If ye were Abra- 
ham’s children, ye would do the works of Abraham. 

40 ¢ But now ye seek to kill me, a man that hath told 
you the truth, ¢which I have heard of God: this did 
not Abraham, 

41 Ye do the deeds of your father. Then said they 
to him, We be not born of fornication; «we have one 
Father, even God. 


Abraham. Jesus saith untothem, If ye 1 were Abra- 
ham’s children, 2 ye would do the works of Abra- 
40ham. But now ye seek to kill me, a man that 
hath told you the truth, which I heard from God: 
41 this did not Abraham. Ye do the works of your 
father, They said unto him, We were not born of 


@ Matt. 3:9; ver. 33....6 Rom.2: 28; 9:7; Gal. 3: 7, 29....c ver. 37....d ver. 26....¢ Isa. 63: 16; 64: 8; Mal. 1: 6.——1 Gr. are.... 
2 Some ancient authorities read, ye do the works of Abraham. 


ver. 28). The perfect tense, have seen, shows 
that his present consciousness is linked with 
the past, his knowledge on earth being a di- 
rect fruit of his life in heaven. The next 
clause is difficult. The Common Version: 
And ye do that which ye have seen with 
your father, follows a text which is less ap- 
proved than the one represented by the Re- 
vised Version, viz.: And ye also do the things 
which ye heard from your father. But even 
this does not quite reproduce the original, 
which may be translated literally, either: 
And ye therefore do the things which ye heard 
from the Father, or, and do ye therefore the 
things which ye heard from the Father. If 
the last construction be adopted, Jesus makes 
another appeal to the Jews to do whatever 
they had heard from God, whom they es- 
teemed their Father; though he character- 
ized their knowledge as received through 
others, while his own was due to his immedi- 
ate vision, This is a possible interpretation, 
and is, perhaps, slightly favored by the use of 
the article the, instead of the pronoun your, 
before father. Had the Greek been my Fa- 
ther and your father, the contrast would have 
been more marked. (Seever. 41.) But, on the 
whole, the sense expressed by the Rev. Ver. 
is probably correct. The Saviour recognizes 
the mortal enmity springing up in their hearts, 
and tells them plainly that they are doing 
what ‘‘the father” has told them todo. Yet 
he does not name that father, but refers to 
him, in the first instance, obscurely. We 
may add, that the varieties of reading in this 
verse are very numerous, and the difficulty of 
ascertaining the original text great, if not in- 
superable. Yet the readings agree to such an 
extent as to warrant the statement that one of 
the two interpretations given above must be 
correct. 

39. Abraham is our father (or, more em- 
phatically, Our father is Abraham.) There 
seems to have been enough in the language of 
Jesus—in the contrast implied by the con- 


junction ‘‘but,’”’ of ver. 37, and in the anti- 
thetical clauses or tone of ver. 88—to make 
the Jews understand that he did not have in 
mind Abraham as their father. Hence they 
promptly reply: Abraham is our father. 
And therefore he, in turn, justifies their inter- 
pretation of his meaning, by saying: If ye 
were Abraham’s children—that is, in a 
moral and religious sense (see Rom 9: 8)—ye 
would do the works of Abraham—or, such 
works as Abraham did—works of faith. It 
was the great sin of these Jews that they 
longed for a visible and earthly kingdom, and 
beeause Jesus did not propose to set up such a 
kingdom, disbelieved, rejected, and opposed 
him, though they knew the high character of 
his teaching. Some of the principal editors 
give are (éore), instead of were (ire), in the 
first clause, urging in favor of this change the 
fact, that an irregular form would be less likely 
to be changed to a regular form by a tran- 
scriber than the reverse. We abide by the 
Common Text, though the meaning would 
not be perceptinly changed by accepting the 
proposed reading. 

40. But now ye seek to kill me, a man 
that hath told you (or, spoken to you) the 
truth, which I have heard of (from) God: 
this did not Abraham. It will be observed 
that Jesus here speaks of himself as a man. 
More frequently he calls himself the Son of 
man, He was, indeed, a true man, a man 
from men, while at the same time, in virtue 
of his higher nature, he was truly God. But 
it was as a man, coming to them with mes- 
sages from God, that they rejected him. Such 
an act Abraham never performed; he never 
rejected a well-approved messenger from God, 
because that messenger spoke the truth. 

41. Ye do the deeds (works) of your fa= 
ther. Thus Jesus affirms that there is one 
whose character these Jews possess and ex- 
hibit—one in whose ways they walk, as a son 
walks in the ways of his father—one who is 
the typical enemy of Christ and of truth, and 
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42 Jesus said unto them, ¢If God were your Father, 
e would love me: * for I proceeded forth and came 
om God; ¢neither came I of myself, but he sent me. 
43 ¢Why do ye not understand my speech? even 
because ye cannot hear my word. 

44 ¢ Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of 
our father ye will do: he was a murderer from the 

inning, and /abode not in the truth, because there 


42 fornication; we have one Father, even God. Jesus 
said unto them, If God were Bh Father, ye would 
love me: for [came forth and am come from God; 
for neither have I come of myself, but he sent me. 

48 Why do ye not lunderstand my speech? Ewen be- 

44 cause ye cannot hear my word. Ye are of your 
father the devil, and the lusts of your father it is 
your will to do. He was a murderer from the be- 


a1 John 5:1....5 ch, 16:27; 17: 8, 25....cch. 5:48; 7: 28, 29....d ch. 7: 17....6 Matt, 13: 38; 1 John 3: 8..../ Jude 6.——1 Or, know. 


of whom all may be called children who reject 
Christ and his word. Whether these Jews 
had any suspicion of the exact meaning of 
Jesus, cannot be known; but they evidently 
perceived that his words were against them. 
For they responded: We be (rather, were) 
not born of fornication; we have one 
Father, even God. When the children of 
Israel worshiped idols, they were often repre- 
sented as committing fornication with the 
idols. (See Isa. 1: 21; Jer. 2: 20; 3: 8, 9; 
Ezek. 16: 15, sq.) And these Jews, perceiving 
that Jesus was not speaking of natural son- 
ship, but rather of spiritual or religious, deny 
that they have any fellowship in spirit or life 
with idolaters. They deny that any one could 
discover in them evidence that they were born 
of idolaters—that Baal or any other heathen 
god was their father. ‘‘We,’’ they proudly 
say, ‘‘have not many fathers, as might be 
affirmed in a religious sense, if we had been 
born of Israelites who were given up to idol- 
atry, and were, like them, worshipers of 
‘gods many’; but we have one Father—God: 
we are true Israelites, serving Jehovah, and 
him alone.’’? Thus, as the question before 
them was in respect to religious paternity and 
sonship, they claim for themselves the rela- 
tion of sons. 

42. Jesus said unto them. Here, as in 
the preceding verse, the conjunction ‘‘there- 
‘fore’’ (obv) is omitted by the principal editors, 
as not belonging to the earliest text. If God 
were your Father, ye would love me. 
Those who are truly children of God, loving 
him supremely, must love the Son of God; 
by him the character of the Father is fully 
revealed. If what Jesus had so often affirmed 
in these colloquies was true—if his teaching 
and his working were also the teaching and 
the working of the Father—it was, of course, 
strictly impossible for them to have a filial 
spirit towards God without loving him who 
was, in the highest sense, the Son of God—the 
brightness of the Father’s glory, and the ex- 


press image of his person. (Heb.1:3.) For I 
| proceeded forth and came from (or, out 
of, &) God. The pronoun I is emphatic; 
and the expression proceeded, or, came forth 
from God, presupposes an original and per- 
fect union with the Father, while it asserts a 
voluntary personal entrance into a new con- 
dition, effected by the incarnation. The ex- 
pression here used, says Westcott, ‘‘is most 
remarkable, and occurs only in one other 
place, 16: 28. . . . The words can only be in- 
terpreted of the true divinity of the Son, of 
which the Father is the source and fountain. 
The connection described is internal and es- 
sential, and not that of presence, or external 
fellowship.’’ The second verb, came, or, am 
come, represents his advent as already accom- 
plished, so that he is now present among men 
to declare the will of God. Neither came I 
of myself, but he sent me. He has come 
by the will of the Father, and not by any act 
of his own will, irrespective of, or separate 
from, the will of the Father. Father and 
Son have the same object, the same purpose, 
the same spirit, the same message. He that 
loves the Father must needs love the Son also. 

43. Why do ye not understand my 
speech? even because ye cannot hear my 
word. The term translated speech denotes 
the expression of thought by the voice, and 
the term translated word denotes the thought 
as expressed. Thus, speech refers to the 
manner, and word to the matter of the com- 
munication. If their hearts had been pre- 
pared to hear and receive the essential truth 
which he uttered, they would have understood 
his speech without difficulty. And it is still 
true that multitudes fail to understand the 
language of Scripture in many places, be- 
cause they dislike the substance of what it 
teaches. An evil heart darkens the under- 
standing. For the use of the word hear, see 
6: 60. 

44, Ye are of your (lit., the) father, the 
devil. This is a literal version of the best 
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is no truth in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speak- 
eth of his own: for he is a liar, and the father of it. 
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ginning, and standeth not in the truth; because 
there is no truth in him. 1 When he speaketh a lie, 
he speaketh of his own: for he is a liar, and the 


1 Or, When one speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for his father also is a liar. 


supported text. The father means the father 
spoken of in verses 38 and 41, but now for the 
first time distinctly named. Jesus declares 
that by moral resemblance and affinity they 
are not children of Abraham, or of God, but 
of the devil, the adversary of all good. And 
the lusts of your father ye will do (lit., 
wish to do). The particular lusts, if any, 
which the Saviour had in mind, are probably 
indicated by the rest of the verse. It is also 
worthy of remark that this clause is not 
strictly predictive, as the Common Version, 
ye will do, may suggest; for the term will is 
not a simple auxiliary, marking the future 
tense, but an independent verb, signifying to 
wish. The meaning is happily expressed in 
the Rev. Ver.: Jéis your will todo. He was 
a murderer from the beginning. The 
spirit of the Jews before him probably led 
Jesus to characterize Satan in this way. Some 
have found in the words a special reference to 
the death of Abel by the hand of Cain; but 
the use of the expression from the begine 
ning, and the prominence assigned to the 
falsehood of Satan in the rest of the verse, 
show that Jesus had in mind the temptation 
by which our first parents were led to apos- 
tatize. That was an act which “brought 
death into the world, and all our woe.’ It 
was the murder of mankind. The fratricide 
that followed was a result of that act, but it is 
not specially attributed to Satan in the narra- 
tive of Moses. And abode (rather, standeth) 
not in the truth. These words refer to the 
present and permanent attitude of Satan as a 
moral being. He is one who lives not in the 
sphere and element of the truth. He has no 
fellowship with God. His standing is not in 
the realm of what is Godlike, but in the realm 
of what is dark, inane, malignant. Because 
there is no truth in him. When one isin 
the truth, it is because the truth is in him. 
He stands and lives, as a moral being, in that 
which his soul loves—in that which it may be 
said to inhale as the breath of its inner life. 
When he speaketh a (the) lie, he speaketh 
of his own. That is, out of the depths of 
his own nature, the storehouse of his own be- 


ing, the lusts or desires which belong to him- 
self. For the word meaning his own is 
plural, and a (the) lie is but one out of many 
evil things that are his. All his ‘‘lusts’”’ are 
evil. ‘‘A good man, out of the good treasure 
of the heart, bringeth forth good things; and 
an evil man, out of the evil treasure, bringeth 
forth evil things.’’ (Matt.12:35.) The lie is gen- 
eric, and more significant than a lie. For 
he is a liar, and the father of it (or, there- 
of). That is, of the liar. This is regarded as 
the best interpretation of the somewhat ob- 
scure original by Bengel, Meyer, Alford, 
Godet, Lange, Schaff, Watkins, and others. 
Whoever, then, is a liar, may justly be called 
a child of Satan. Weiss, however, adheres to 
the view which makes the pronoun it refer to 
the lie involved in the idea of the word liar. 
‘* While the lie is characterized as proceeding 
from his own, and while a reason for this is to 
be given, the reference of the pronoun it to 
the object of when he speaketh is free from 
difficulty.” Winer and Buttmann favor the 
same reference. Milligan and Moulton trans- 
late as follows: ‘‘Whensoever one speaketh the 
lie, he speaketh of his own, because his father 
also is a liar. Whensoever a man who is a 
child of the devil uttereth falsehood, he is 
giving forth what by very nature belongs to 
him—what is his peculiar property by right 
of kindred and inheritance—because his fa- 
ther also, the devil, is a liar.’’ But is it 
Christ’s manner to generalize in this way? Is 
it not more like him to keep close to the per- 
sons before him, and point out directly their 
relation to the evil one? Besides, whence do 
Milligan and Moulton obtain the indefinite 
‘fone’? which they introduce as the subject of 
speaketh? Interesting as their interpretation 
is, we cannot believe it correct. On this pas- 
sage, Godet remarks that it ‘‘contains the 
most conclusive declaration that fell from the 
lips of Jesus Christ respecting the existence, 
the personality, and the activity of Satan. It 
is impossible to apply here the theory of ac- 
commodation, by means of which some have 
sought to weaken the force of the words of 
Jesus in his interviews with demoniacs. Of 
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45 And because I tell you the truth, ye believe me 
not. 

46 Which of you convinceth me of sin? And ifI say 
the truth, why do ye not believe me? 

47 « He that is of God heareth God’s words: ye there- 
fore hear them not, because ye are not of God. 

48 Then answered the Jews, and said unto him, Say 
ite Ad well that thou art a Samaritan, and * hast a 

ev: 

49 Jesus answered, I have not a devil; but I honour 
my Father, and ye do dishonour me, 


ach, 10: 26, 27; 1 John 4: 6.. 


45 father thereof, But because I say the truth, ye be- 
46 lieve me not. Which of you convicteth me of sin? 
47 If I say truth, why do ye not believe me? He that 
is of God, heareth the words of God: for this cause 
48 xe hear them not, because ye are not of God. The 
ews answered and said unto him, Say we not well 
that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a demon? 
49 Jesus answered, I have not a demon; but I honour 


--b ch, 7:20; 10: 20; ver. 52. 


his own accord, and plainly, he gives in this 
place positive instruction on this mysterious 
subject.’’ 

45. And because [I tell you (or, say) the 
truth, ye believe me not. According tothe 
nature of things, and the design of God, one 
should be believed just because he speaks the 
truth; but here are men so wedded to false 
views of God and his kingdom, that they re- 
ject the teaching of Christ because it is true. 
In order to be believed by them, you must 
teach that which is untrue concerning the 
reign of God through his Anointed. They 
are at one ‘with Satan; and, therefore, they 
disbelieve him who has come to destroy the 
works of Satan. 

46. Which of you convinceth (rather, 
convicteth) me of sin? Not of error, nor 
of falsehood, but of sin. ‘‘To justify their 
want of faith in what he said, they must, at 
least, be able to accuse him of some fault in 
what he did; for holiness and truth are sis- 
ters.”’.—Godet. But he challenges them to 
discover the slightest sin in him; a challenge 
which is certainly an indirect but decisive 
claim to holiness. And if I say the truth 
(rather, truth), why do ye not believe me? 
No one responded to his challenge. Their 
silence was, therefore, a tacit admission that 
his claim could not be refuted by them. But 
if he was without sin, his teaching must be 
true; and, whatever men may do, they admit 
that truth ought to be believed. Jesus, there- 
fore, appeals to this native conviction of the 
soul, “I am without sin; if I am without 
sin, I speak only truth; and if I speak truth, 
why do ye not believe me? Ye would be- 
lieve me if ye were of God, instead of being 
of the wicked one.’’ The critical editors 
omit the word and (or, dwt), in this clause. 

47. He that is of God, heareth God’s 
words. The word heareth means, as in 
verse 48, to hear and accept. And to be of 
God, is to be morally a child of God, loving 


what he loves, and hating what he hates. 
One who is thus of God, hearkens to his 
words, obeys them. Ye therefore hear 
them not, because ye are not of God. 
The Jews must be taught that their unbelief 
in the words of Jesus was rooted in their re- 
ligious character and condition. They must 
be made to feel, if possible, that a great 
change in the state of their hearts was indis- 
pensable, if they were to appreciate divine 
truth. But it was impossible to make them 
feel this. The light did not find a place in 
their minds. They still took it for granted 
that they were pre-eminently the children of 
Abraham, and of God. Hence their reply. 

48, Say we not well, that thou arta Sa- 
maritan, and hasta devil (or, demon)? To 
call one a Samaritan, was to pronounce hima 
misbeliever, and a bitter enemy of the people 
of God. To call him a demoniac, was to 
represent him as a man controlled by a spirit 
of evil from the unseen world. The reply of 
the Jews was one of anger and contempt. 
They rejected the words of Jesus as com- 
pletely false, and avowed their passionate 
hostility to him. Their language, on this 
occasion, may have been in the mind of Peter 
when he wrote, testifying of Christ, that 
‘‘when he was reviled, he reviled not again,”’ 
etc. (1 Pet.2: 23.) His answer isa firm and abso- 
lute denial of their accusation. 

49, I have not a devil (or, demon), but I 
honour my father, and ye do dishonour 
me. Making no reply to the first part of their 
charge, he calmly denies the second. ‘It is 
not true that an unclean spirit from the other 
world possesses me and speaks through my 
lips. It is not true that what I am saying is 
against God, or the real people of God. For 
God is my Father, and my word honors him; 
it is the language of the true Son of God, 
who speaks that, and that only, which is 
worthy of his Father.’ But he does not stop 
with a re-assertion of his own holiness and 
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50 And «I seek not mine own glory: there is one that | 50 my Father, and ye dishonour me, 


seeketh and judgeth. 


But I seek 


not mine own glory: there is one that seeketh 


51 Verily, verily, I say unto you, If a man keep my | 51 and judgeth. Verily, verily, I say unto you, If a 


saying, he shall never see death. 

52 Then said the Jews unto him, Now we know that 
thou hasta devil. ¢ Abraham is dead, and the prophets; 
and thou sayest, If a man keep my saying, he shal 
never taste of death. 

53 Art thou greater than our father Abraham, which 
is dead? and the prophets are dead: whom makest thou 
thyself? 


52 man meee my word, he shall never see death. The 
Jews said unto him, Now we know that thou hast 
a demon. Abraham died, and the prophets; and 
thou sayest, If a man keep my word, he shall 
53 never taste of death. Art thou greater than 
our father Abraham, who died? and the pro- 


@ oh. §: 41; 7: 18....6 ch. 5: 24; 11: 26....¢ Zech. 1:5; Heb. 11: 13, 


union with the Father: he declares once 
more, their opposition to God, by saying that 
they dishonor the Son of God. He was be- 
fore them, honoring God by the sinless words, 
the divine truth, which he spoke; but they 
were dishonoring, scorning, and falsely accus- 
ing himself. 

50. And I seek not mine own glory. 
And, therefore, though ye dishonor, ye do 
not disturb me. (Compare 5:41; 7: 18.) 
Indeed, my honor is not in peril, for there 
is one that seeketh and judgeth. God 
will provide for the glory of his Son, and 
will judge between him and those who dis- 
honor his name. ‘He that has God for his 
friend need not fear to speak the truth, though 
men should be enraged at his words and be 
ready to defame hischaracter. All true glory 
is from God.” 

51. Verily, verily, I say unto you. The 
repeated verily indicates the great importance 
of what is to be said. If a man keep my 
saying (see verses 24 and 31), he shall never 
see death. Some would translate the last 
clause: ‘‘he shall not see death forever,’ 
that is, he shall not suffer eternal death. 
Though he will die, and be without life for a 
time, death will be terminated by resurrec- 
tion. But the Greek expression here used, 
justifies and requires the customary transla- 
tion, he shall never see death; that is, he 
who keeps the word of Christ has already 
passed from death into life (5: 24,) and death, 
in its deep and full sense, as the penalty of 
sin, will never be experienced by him. Heis 
alive, spiritually, and is assured of life for- 
evermore. ‘‘ Death has been swallowed up 
of life, and physical death is thought of, in 
its true sense, as an entering into life’ (Wat- 
kins); or, more exactly, as a passage from 
one stage of true life to another. 

52. The Jews said unto him. Notice 
that it is all along, the Jews, who criticise 
and defame the Holy One. Now we know 


(lit., have known) that thou hast a devil 
(or, demon.) The exact force of the Greek 
perfect in the New Testament is not easily re- 
produced in English. Alford supposes that 
the idea of past time is nearly or quite lost in 
that of present time, and this view is some- 
times favored, as in the passage before us, by 
the addition of the adverb now. But the 
perfect tense always differs in some degree 
from the present. It affirms something to be 
true now which had its beginning at some 
previous time. So, here, the Jews mean to 
say that their present knowledge, though 
clearer now than ever before, is not an abso- 
lutely new thing. They have been coming 
to this knowledge for some time, and are now 
in full and absolute possession of it. Abra- 
ham is dead (or, died,) and the prophets— 
the greatest and best men the world ever saw 
—“‘the friend of God,’’ and the most eminent 
servants of God—and thou sayest, If a 
man keep my saying, he shall never taste 
of death. To ‘‘see death” and to taste of 
death are synonymous, or nearly synony- 
mous expressions, so that there is no reason to 
accuse the Jews of any misrepresentation of 
Christ’s language. (Cf. Matt. 16: 28; Heb. 
2:9.) Whether they honestly or perversely 
assumed that he was speaking of natural 
death, is not so clear. 

53. Art thou greater than our father 
Abraham, which is dead? and the pro- 
phets are dead; whom makest thou thy= 
self? The first question is very similar to that 
of the Samaritan woman: ‘Art thou greater 
than our father Jacob?’ (4: 12.) But the feel- 
ing with which it was uttered was doubtless 
more intense. The Jews here assume the ab- 
surdity of any but a negative answer. ‘‘Thou 
art not greater, surely, than our father Abra- 
ham?’’ Their last question, whom makest 
thou thyself? was probably uttered with a 
tone and gesture indicative of pious horror at 
his arrogance and blasphemy. For to affirm 
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54 Jesus answered, *If I honour myself, my honour | 54phets died: whom makest thou thyself? Jesus 


is nothing: * it is pd Father that honoureth me; of 
whom ye say, that he is your God: 

55 Yet ¢ ye have not known him; but I know him: 
and if I should say, know him not, I shall be a liar 
like unto you: but { know him, and keep his saying. 

56 Your father Abraham ¢ rejoiced to see my 
¢ and he saw it, and was glad, 


55 say, that he is your God; and 


ay: | 56him, and keep his word. 


answered, If I glorify myself, my glory is nothing: 
it is my Father that glorifieth me; of whom ye 
e have not known 
him: but I know him; and ifI should say I know 
him not, I shall be like unto you, a liar: but I know 
our father Abraham 
rejoiced 1 to see my day; and he saw it, and was 


ach. 5: 31....65: 41; 16:14; 17: 1; Acts 3; 13....¢ ch, 7: 28, 29....d Luke 10: 24....6 Heb, 11: 13,1 Or, that he should ace. 


that those who kept his word should not die, 
while those who had kept the word of God in 
ancient times had died, was surely to put 
himself on a level, at least, with the Most 
High. Such self-exaltation they rebuke, de- 
claring that it must be a result of demoniacal 
possession. 

54. If I honour (or, glorify; for honour 
is too weak a term) myself, my honour 
(glory) is nothing. The emphasis is on 
the pronoun I. If J, myself, in distinction 
from the Father, glorify myself, etc. It is 
my Father that honoureth (glorifieth) me. 
The Father’s love of the Son is equal to the 
Son’s love of the Father. And as the Son 
delights to honor the Father, so does the 
Father delight to honor the Son. (See 5: 20, 
22, 26, 86.) Jesus did not pass through his 
earthly ministry without glory, though its 
source was divine rather than human. Of 
whom ye say that he is your (or, our) God. 
By these words Jesus identifies his Father 
with the God of Israel. The reading our 
God, is somewhat better supported than the 
common text, your God3 but the change is 
one that does not affect the meaning. ‘‘Je- 
hovah our God” is a form of expression 
used in the Old Testament; and the phrase 
our God, was, doubtless, frequently on the 
lips of Israelites in the time of Christ. 

55. Yet ye have not known him. Their 
professions of knowledge were loud and un- 
hesitating; but the Searcher of hearts, who 
stood before them, perceived that they had 
never possessed any true knowledge of his 
Father. For no onecan know the Father but 
by the Son, who is the Light of the world. 
Whoever, therefore, rejects the Son, has no 
love to the Father; and there can be no true 
knowledge of God without love tohim. But 
I know him—by an immediate, eternal, and 
perfect fellowship of thought, feeling, and 
will; and this may be called absolute knowl- 
edge. (See Matt. 11: 27; John 1:18; 8: 18; 
5: 20, 22, 26, 36.) And if I should say, I 
know him not, I shall be a liar like 


unto you. ‘It would be as false for me to 
say that I do not know him, as it is for you to 
affirm that you do know him.”’ How direct 
and personal was this language! Plain, sol- 
emn, searching, but manifestly calm, and 
without any bitterness of spirit. But I know 
him, and keep his saying (or, word). As 
no one can have a true knowledge of God 
without having love to him, it is certain that 
no one can have this knowledge without 
keeping his word. Profoundly conscious of 
his personal communion with the Father, Je- 
sus asserts, also, once more, his supreme re- 
gard to the Father’s will. (4:34; 5:30; 7:18; 8:29.) 
His claim of moral perfection is just as unqual- 
ified as his claim of divine knowledge. 

56. Your father Abraham rejoiced to 
see my day: and he saw it, and was glad. 
The Greek may also be translated: Rejoiced 
that he should see my day. (See Buttmann’s 
‘Gr. of N. T. Greek,’’ Thayer’s Transl., p. 
239.) The passage is one of acknowledged 
difficulty, and the interpretation of it depends 
very greatly on the meaning which is given 
to the words my day. Nearly all the best in- 
terpreters suppose that these words refer to 
the earthly ministry of Jesus, or, at least, 
that his day did not antedate his birth, how- 
ever long it may have continued afterwards. 
Hence, many of them conclude that his words 
in this passage imply the continued life of 
Abraham after death, and his knowledge, in 
some way, of the earthly manifestation and 
ministry of Christ. Others conclude that he 
saw the day of Christ in symbol, and by faith, 
at the birth or offering up of Isaac. But we 
see no sufficient reason for the opinion that 
the words my day refer to the earthly min- 
istry and manifestation of Christ only. The 
period embraced by them must be determined 
by the connection, and there is nothing in the 
context to limit that period to the earthly 
ministry of Christ. On the other hand, the 
tense of the verbs he saw it and was glad 
points to something accomplished in a definite 
past time. The interpretation which the Jews 
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57 Then said the Jews unto him, Thou art not yet 
fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham? 

58 Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Before Abraham was, 4I am. 

59 Then >took they up stones to cast at him: but 
Jesus hid himself, and went out of the temple, «going 
through the midst of them, and so passed by. 


57 glad. The Jews therefore said unto him, Thou art 
not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abra- 

58ham? Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Before Abraham was born,I am. They 

59 took up stones therefore to cast at him: but Jesus 
lhid himself, and went out of the temple 2. 


a@ Ex. 3:14; Isa. 43:13; ch. 17:5, 24; Col. 1:17; Rev. 1:8....6 oh. 10: 31, 39; 11: 8....¢ "Luke 4: 30.—1 Or, was hidden, and went, 
etc....2 Many ancient authorities add, and going through the midst of them went his way, and so passed by. 


gave to his words (ver.57) implies the same 
thing; and the response of Jesus to their lan- 
guage (ver.58) justifies this view. This pas- 
sage may therefore be relied on to prove the 
pre-existence of Christ in his higher nature, 
and the fact of salvation by him in the time 
of Abraham. The promise antedates the law 
of Moses; Christianity is older than Judaism. 
(Gal.3:15, sq.) The work of Christ as Mediator 
began immediately after the fall. The bloody 
sacrifices typified the Lamb of God. The 
promises led to faith in a coming Messiah. 
Mercy was shown in anticipation of his aton- 
ing death. And Abraham saw the dawning 
ef the day of Christ. 

57. Then said the Jews unto him. 
Gherefore instead of then, because their 
words were occasioned by his last statement, 
and rested on a certain intepretation of it. 
Thou art not yet fifty years old. Some 
have inferred from this remark that Jesus 
must have been more than thirty-three years 
eld at this time. But there was no occasion 
for exactness in their reference to his age. It 
was enough for them to say: ‘Thou art still 
® young man: thou hast not reached the me- 
vidian of life, the age when men begin to lay 
aside their heavy tasks.’’ (Num. 4:3, 39; 8: 24.) And 
hast thou seen Abraham? Though in the 
form of a question, these words were meant 
to be a positive rejection of his statement. 
They were an avowal of disbelief, not of 
doubt. But they prepared the way for one of 
the clearest and most remarkable declarations 
of Jesus in respect to himself. 

58. Verily, verily, I say unto you: Be- 
fore Abraham was, I am. This verse is 
much more exact and forcible in the Greek 
original than in the translation. For the verb 
which is used of Abraham, is not the same as 
the one which is used of Christ. The former 
signifies an existence which has an origin, 


and might be rendered in this case, came to | tered. 


absolutely, without any reference to origin. 
It is called by some, as here used, the timeless 
present; and by it Jesus claims for himself 
the same eternal, unsuccessive, absolute be- 
ing, which was claimed by Jehovah, when he 
said to Moses: ‘‘I am that Iam.’’ The reader 
is therefore to observe, (1) the repeated verily, 
which calls attention to the great importance 
of what is said; (2) the difference between the 
meaning of the verb translated was 3 and the 
meaning of the verb translated am} and (8) 
the tense of the latter verb, which suggests 
the idea of existence independent of time. 
(Compare, also, 1: 1-18: 6: 62; 17: 5; Col. 
1:17; Heb. 1:2; 1 John 1: 2.) 

59. Then (therefore) took they up 
stones to cast at him. To the Jews, this 
last declaration of Jesus appeared blasphe- 
mous; and so, in their furious zeal, they laid 
hold of such stones as happened to be within 
their reach, in the court of the temple, where 
they were, that they might hurl them upon 
him, and kill him on the spot. (Compare 10: 31; 
and Josephus ‘‘ Ant.,’’ 17: 9, 3.) But Jesus 
hid himself. Whether by miracle, or not, the 
Evangelist fails to say. It is possible that, at 
the moment when his infuriated enemies 
stooped with one impulse of wrath to seek for 
stones, which lay scattered about, or rushed 
to some part of the court where fragments of 
building-stone were accumulated, he passed 
quietly but quickly into the crowd, and out 
of sight; for there were, doubtless, many of 
his friends in the crowd. Yet, on the other 
hand, it is equally possible that his divine 
power was exercised on this occasion to ren- 
der himself, for the moment, invisible. And 
went out of the temple. The word here 
translated temple, means the whole sacred 
inclosure, with its courts open above, and ac- 
cessible to the people; and not the temple 
proper, which the common people never en- 
(See ‘‘Temple,’’ in Smith’s ‘‘ Dict. of 


be; the latter denotes existence simply and | the Bible.’’) 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A™® as Jesus passed by, he saw a man which was 

blind from Ais birth. 

2 And his disciples asked him, saying, Master, * who 
Hd an this man, or his parents, that he was born 

nd? 

3 Jesus answered, Neither hath this man sinned, nor 
his parents: > but that the works of God should be made 
manifest in him. 


@ ver. 34.. 


Ch. 9: 1-7. Heatine or 4 Man BuinpD 
FROM BIRTH. 

1. And as Jesus (he) passed by, he saw 
a man which was blind from his birth. 
According to critical evidence the last clause 
of (8: 59,) as given in the Textus Receptus, viz. : 
“going through the midst of them, and thus 
passed by’’—did not belong to the autograph 
of John. Hence there is no reason to assume 
that the events narrated in this chapter took 
place immediately after those recounted in 
the foregoing chapter. And it does seem 
improbable that the disciples would have 
thought of such a question as that in verse 
second, just after their Master had escaped 
the violence of the infuriated Jews. It is 
better, therefore, to suppose that the giving 
of sight to the blind man occurred some days, 
or at least hours later, when the excitement 
produced by the scene in the temple had 
passed from the minds of the disciples. The 
narrative furnishes no information concern- 
ing the part of the city in which the blind 
man was, when seen by Jesus. He may have 
been near the temple, and so not very far 
from the Pool of Siloam; but this is only a 
conjecture. The word saw appears to denote 
an earnest looking at the blind beggar—so 
earnest as to attract the attention of the dis- 
ciples, and lead them to propose the follow- 
ing question: 

2. Master (Rabdi,) who did sin, this 
man, or his parents, that he was (should 
be) born blind? It may be that the disciples 
had seen this man or his friends before, and 
had thus learned that his blindness was con- 
genital; or, it may be, that he mentioned this 
fact in his plea for alms, as they were passing 
by. At all events, the disciples knew that he 
had been born blind, and they were perplexed 
in attempting to account to their own reason 
for such a calamity. Sharing with others the 
opinion that all misfortune is due to sin, and 
that special misfortune must be the penalty 


1 AND as he passed by, he saw a blind man from his 
2birth, And his disciples asked him, saying, Rabbi 
who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he should 
3be born blind? Jesus answered, Neither did this 
man sin, nor his parents: but that the works of God 


-b oh. 11: 4, 


of some special sin, they ask for an explana- 
tion of the present case, mentioning the only 
alternatives which at the moment occurred to 
them as possible. That they thought of the 
pre-existence, or transmigration, of souls, is 
not very probable. That they believed it pos- 
sible for a child to sin before its birth, need 
not be assumed. They were perplexed, and 
presented the only alternative that entered 
their minds, asking for light from One whe 
had claimed to be ‘‘the Light of the world,” 
and in whose word they had full confidence. 
They were, no doubt, familiar with Ex. 20: 5, 
and simiiar passages, which speak of the great 
and terrible law of sinful and penal heredity, 
and they knew, perhaps, that some of their 
teachers believed in the theory of ante-natal 
sinning; but as these doctrines were, both of 
them, very perplexing to human reason, they 
desired to know which of these, if either, was 
true. Perhaps they were not without some 
hope that Jesus would offer them a better ex- 
planation than either of them, though their 
question does not imply this. (For the use of 
that (ia), see Buttmann’s ‘'Gram. of N. T. 
Greek,’’ Thayer’s Transl. p. 239. ‘It des: 
ignates the internal causal connection, or- 
dained by a higher power, between sin and 
malady.’’) 

3. Neither hath this man sinned, (rather, 
did this man sin,) nor his parents 3 viz. : ta 
the end that he should be born blind. For 
Jesus manifestly did not intend to say, with- 
out qualification, that this man and his par- 
ents were sinless; but only that no special sip 
of his own, or of his parents, was with God 
(iva) the reason why he should be born blind. 
(Compare Notes on Luke 13: 1-5.) In the Old 
Testament, the Book of Job teaches the same 
doctrine as this answer of Jesus. But that 
the works of God should be made mani- 
fest in him. The works of God are the 
works which he performs; and the condition 
of this blind man was a fit occasion for show- 
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4 «I must work the works of him that sent me, while 


it is day; the night cometh, when no man can work. 
5 As foes as I am in the world, $I am the light of the 
world. 


6 When he had thus spoken, ¢ he spat on the ground, 
and made clay of the spittle, and he anointed the eyes 
of the blind man with the clay, 
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4should be made manifest in him. We must work 
the works of him that sent me, while it is day: the 
5 night cometh, when no man can work. When I am 
6 in the world, I am the light of the world. When he 
had thus spoken, he spat on the ground, and made 
clay of the spittle,! and anointed his eyes with the 


@ ob. 4:34; 5:19, 36; 11:9; 12:35; 17: 4....b ch. 1:5, 9; 3:19; 8:12; 12: 35, 46....¢ Mark 7: 33; 8: 23.1 Or, and with the clay 
thereof anointed his eyes. 


ing to the world a specimen of his works; for 
manifesting openly the kind of deeds he is 
able and willing to do. And it was according 
to the holy purpose of God that this very man 
was born blind, that he lived at this precise 
time in Jerusalem, that he attracted the at- 
tention of Jesus at this particular moment, 
and that he should be a bold and grateful 
recipient of sight from the Lord. Doubtless, 
he was ever after thankful to God for his 
long blindness, since it was to be so graciously 
and wondrously removed. Born of a sinful 
race, and himself a sinful man, he was not 
wronged by being born blind. He had re- 
ceived in his darkness far more of good than he 
had deserved. And now it appeared that 
God had turned misfortune into a blessing— 
giving him sight in such a way as to save, at 
the same time, his soul. All this was far 
from accidental. It was embraced in the plan 
and will of God, which Jesus had come into 
the world to fulfill. 

4. I (or, we!) must work the works of 
him that sent me, while it is day. The 
term day is here used figuratively, to denote 
life as the period in which Christ was to do 


[! This is an interesting example of various readings, 
though there can be no doubt as to which gives the true 
text. (1) “We must work the works of him that sent 
me,” is given by B D, Thebaic, Syriac of Jerusalem. (2) 
“We must work the works of him that sent us,” by N 
(first hand) L, Memphitic, thiopic (one edition), and 
Cyril of Alexandria. (8) “I must work the works 
of him that sent me,” by all other documents. Now it 
is plain that no one would ever have wished to change 
(3) into either of the others, as its sense is obvious, and 
it presents nothing objectionable to any class of read- 
ers. But (1) accounts for both the other readings. The 
apparent incongruity between “we” and “me,” in- 
duced the “Alexandrian” to change to “ we” and “us,” 
and the “Syrian” to change to “I” and “me.” And 
the incongruity is, in fact, only superficial. That Jesus 
should associate his followers with him in accomplishing 
the objects of his mission, is a profound and impressive 
thought, and in harmony with the general spirit of his 
teachings. Thus, transcriptional and intrinsic evi- 
dence tend to the same result. Notice that Band p 
here share the honor of giving the true text.—s.] 


certain works—works of God—and works that, 
according to the plan of God, must be termi- 
nated by his death on the cross. These works 
were inexpressibly important for the disci- 
ples themselves, and:for the world that was to 
be enlightened by their ministry. The night 
cometh when no man can work. That is 
to say, for every one; and so for me, the night 
of death cometh, when no one ean do the work 
of this life. 

5. As long as (rather, when) 1am in the 
world, I am the light of the world. ‘‘My 
being in the world, and my being the light of 
the world, are contemporaneous and insepa- 
rable.’? It can scarcely be doubted that the 
Saviour here designates himself, as in 8: 12, 
the Light of the world, because he was in the 
highest. and most comprehensive sense the 
Revealer of the Father. The natural, and 
especially the moral perfections of God, were 
manifested by him in the clearest manner. 
Every miracle that he wrought, every word 
that he spoke, every scoff that he bore, every 
wrong that he forgave, was a ray of light 
from the unseen God, revealing his nature to 
men. 

6. He spat on the ground, etc. The de- 
tails here given are simple, precise, unex- 
plained, just as they might naturally be if 
coming from the pen of an attentive but rev- 
erential eye-witness. If we ask, Why this 
process? Why did the Lord in this instance 
transmit his restorative energy through a 
physical medium? or, at least, give the peo- 
ple occasion to suppose that he did so? It is 
difficult to answer. Of this, however, we may 
be confident, that neither the Jews, nor any 
thoughtful reader of this narrative, will imag- 
ine that the healing virtue was inherent in the 
material clay, in the spittle, or in both these, 
united. It was not by the efficacy of medi- 
cine that this congenital blindness was re- 
moved. Jesus selected such means, or per- 
haps symbols, as could be proved, by a thou- 
sand experiments, to be incapable of producing 
the effect which was then wrought. It is pos- 
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e went 


7 And said unto him, Go, wash in the pool of Si-| 7 clay, and said unto him, Go, wash in the pool of 


loam, (which is by interpretation, Sent.) He went | 
his way therefore, and washed, and came seeing. 


Siloam (which is by interpretation, Sent). 


@ Neh, 3:15....6 Bee 2 Kings 5: 14. 


sible that he resorted to the process described, | attained by the power of God. According to 
in order to prove, or to strengthen, or to man- | the best accredited text, the pronoun his should 
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POOL OF SILOAM. 


ifest the faith of the blind man. It is, per- 
haps, possible, though we have no reason to 
think it, in the least degree, probable—that 
the moist clay softened the coating of the 
eyes, and, in a certain measure, prepared 
them for the miracle; for natural means may 
be employed and honored, even though they go 
but a little way towards the effect which is to be 


be inserted, and the words, of the blind 
man, dropped. This change does not affect 
the meaning of the verse. 

7% Go, wash in the pool of Siloam 
(which is by interpretation, Sent.) A 
more literal rendering would be, Go, wash 
into the pool of Siloam; meaning, as many 
have thought, ‘‘Go into the pool of Siloam 
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8 The neighbours therefore, and they which before 
had seen him that he was blind, said, Is not this he 
that sat and begged? 

9 Some said, This is he: others said, He is like him: 
but he said, I am he. 


and wash,’’ or, as others have supposed, ‘‘ Go, 
wash (the clay from thine eyes) into the pool,”’ 
etc. In either case the expression is pregnant, 
and something must be supplied in thought to 
complete the sense. The latter view is ingeni- 
ous, and perhaps preferable to the former. 
“The name Siloah, or Siloam, which has 
obtained such celebrity in the Christian world, 
is found only three times in the Scriptures, as 
applied to waters: once in the prophet Isaiah, 
who speaks of it as running water (Isa. 8:6) ; 
again, as a pool, in Nehemiah (3:15); and, 
lastly, also as a pool, in the account of our 
Lord’s miracle of healing the man who had 
been born blind. (John9:17,11.) None of these 
passages afford any clue as to the situation of 
Siloam. But this silence is amply supplied 
by the historian Josephus, who makes fre- 
quent mention of Siloam as a fountain, and 
says expressly, that the valley of the Tyro- 
pceon extended down to Siloam; or, in other 
words, Siloam was situated in the mouth of 
the Tyropeon, on the southeast part of the 
ancient city, as we find it at the present day. 
Its waters, he says, were sweet and abundant. 
There can also be no room for doubt that the 
Siloam of Josephus is identical with that of 
the Scriptures.’’ It is ‘‘a small, deep reser- 
voir in the mouth of the Tyropeon, into which 
the water flows from a smaller basin excavated 
in the solid rock a few feet higher up; and 
then the little channel by which the stream is 
led off along the base of the steep, rocky point 
of Ophel, to irrigate the terraces and gardens 
extending into the Valley of Jehoshaphat be- 
low. The distance from the eastern point of 
Ophel nearest this latter valley to the said 
reservoir, is 255 feet. The reservoir is 58 feet 
long, 18 feet broad, and 19 feet deep; but the 
western end is in part broken down. Several 
columns are built into the side walls, perhaps 
belonging to a former chapel, or intended to 
support a roof; but there is now no other ap- 
pearance of important ruins in the vicinity. 
No water was standing in the reservoir as we 
saw it; the stream from the fountain only 
passed through, and flowed off to the gar- 
dens.’’ (‘‘Robinson’s Researches,’’ I., 335-6.) 
When Dr. Hackett saw it, in the spring of 


8 away therefore, and washed, and came seeing. The 
neighbours therefore, and they who saw him afore- 
time, that he was a beggar, said, Is not this he that 

9sat and begged? Others said, It is he: others said, 


1852, ‘‘it contained two feet of water.’’ Bar- 
clay gives a more minute measurement, ‘‘four- 
teen and a half at the lower (eastern) end, and 
seventeen at the upper; its western end being 
somewhat bent; it is eighteen and a half in 
depth, but never filled, the water either pass- 
ing directly through, or being maintained at 
a depth of three or four feet; this is effected 
by leaving open orclosing . . . an aperture at 
the bottom.’’ (Smith’s ‘‘ Dict. of the Bible,” 
Art. Siloam.) 

John gives to his readers an interpretation 
of the name Siloam, probably because he 
wished to associate it with the Sent of God, 
the Saviour, by whom in reality the blind 
man was healed. 

What a new world was revealed to the blind 
man as he returned seeing! With what lively 
interest and wonder must he have looked for 
the first time upon the mountains round about 
Jerusalem, the sky, the sun, and the number- 
less objects that encircled him on every side, 
as he returned into the city, to his home and 
friends! For there is no evidence that Jesus 
tarried at the place where he saw the blina 
man, or that the man sought him on his re- 
turn. 

8-12. RecrPtTion By His NEIGHBORS. 

8. The neighbours therefore, etc. The 
Rev. Ver. represents the true text: The neigh- 
bors therefore, and they which saw him afore- 
time, that he was a beggar, etc. It is certainly 
noticeable, and not a little remarkable, that, 
according to the true text, the neighbors de- 
scribed the man, not as blind, or, ‘“‘blind 
from his birth,’’ but as he that ‘‘was accus- 
tomed to sit and beg.’’? Hence, as Alford re- 
marks, ‘‘the reading blind was, most likely, 
a correction of some one who thought beggar 
did not express plainly enough the change in 
him.’’ For the same reason, a falsarius of the 
second century, intent on glorifying the di- 
vine power of Jesus, would surely have made 
them speak of him as blind, rather than as beg- 
ging. Yet the narrative is manifestly true to 
nature. For the begging was quite as obtru- 
sive a circumstance to these neighbors as the 
blindness. 


9. Some said, This is he,ete. This 
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10 Therefore said they unto him, How were thine 
eyes opened ? 

11 He answered and said, *A man that is called Jesus 
made clay, and anointed mine eyes, and said unto me 
Go to the ll of Siloam, and wash: and I went and 
washed, and I received sight. 

12 Then said they unto him, Where is he? 
1 know not. 

13 They brought to the Pharisees him that aforetime 
was blind. 

14 And it was the sabbath day when Jesus made the 
clay, and opened his eyes. 

15 Then again the Pharisees also asked him how he 
had received his sight. He said unto them, He put 
clay upon mine eyes, and I washed, and do see. 


He said, 


aver. 


may be literally rendered: Others said: This 
is he; others, No, but he is like him; but 
he said: I am he. Observe the rapidity 
and naturalness of the recital. The look and 
bearing of the man may have been somewhat 
changed by the new and glorious power of 
vision, so that there was, perhaps, some little 
reason for the answer—He is like him, es- 
pecially on the part of Jews, who could 
not easily believe that so stupendous a miracle 
had been wrought almost before their eyes. 

10. Naturally, they answer the man him- 
self by the question: How were thine eyes 
opened? In other words: ‘‘How were they 
made to see?’’ For the language is figura- 
tive, and, as usual, all the more expressive 
and beautiful for being so. Ordinarily it is 
the closed eye that does not see, and the open 
eye that sees. Hence to open blind eyes is 
the same thinggas to cause them to see. 

11. He answered and said, etc. (Or, he 
answered: The man that is called Jesus, 
made clay, and anointed mine eyes, and 
said unto me: Go to Siloam, and wash: 
So I went and washed, and I received 
sight.) This is a translation of the best 
supported text. It will be observed that 
it differs from the Common Version by omit- 
ting and said after answered, by substituting 
the for a before man, by omitting the words 
the pool of before Siloam, and by substituting 
so for and, in the last sentence. But none of 
these changes affect the substance of thought 
in the verse. Whether the blind man, now 
restored to sight, spoke of Christ asa man that 
is called Jesus, or, as the man called Jesus, 
would only differ in this, that the latter form 
of expression would imply some previous 
knowledge concerning Jesus in the speaker 
and those addressed, while the former would 
not. 

12. Then said they unto him: Where 


10 No, but he is like him. He said,Iam he. They said 
therefore unto him, How then were thine eyes 

11 opened? He answered, The man that is called Jesus 
made clay, and anointed mine eyes, and said unto 
me, Go to Siloam, and wash: so I went away and 

12 washed, and I received sight. And they said unto 
him, Where ishe? Hesa th, I know not. 

13 They bring tothe Pharisees him that aforetime 

14 was blind. Now it was the sabbath on the day 
when Jesus made the clay, and opened his eyes. 

15 Again therefore the Pharisees also asked him how 
he received his sight. And he said unto them, He 
put clay upon mine eyes, and I washed, and do see. 


6, 7. 


is he? He said: I know not. The 
omission of then at the beginning of this 
verse is required by critical authorities, but 
does not change the meaning. 

13-17. First EXAMINATION OF THE RE- 
STORED MAN BY THE PHARISEES. 

13. They brought (rather, bring) to the 
Pharisees him that aforetime was blind. 
The general brevity of the Gospel narrative 
forbids one to assume that this was done 
before the close of the day on which the 
miracle was wrought. It may have been done 
on the next day as well, and from what fol- 
lows it is natural to suppose that the Sabbath 
was already past. Hence the fact that the 
Sanhedrin was not accustomed to meet on the 
Sabbath, fails to prove that the man who had 
been made to see was not brought before that 
court. But, if the Sanhedrin is meant, it 
must have been so referred to by the Evan- 
gelist, because, in this instance, the most 
active and influential members of it were 
Pharisees. Yet there is no real necessity for 
the assumption that the examination was 
made by the Sanhedrin. The Pharisees, 
probably, had an association of their own in 
Jerusalem, whose action determined their 
course in the Sanhedrin, and, therefore, prac- 
tically, the decisions of that body. To this 
association of leading Pharisees the man that 
was blind may have been brought by those 
who doubted, or wished to doubt, the miracle. 
For it was probably this part of his neighbors 
that brought him to the Pharisees. 

14, And it was the (a) Sabbath, etc. This 
remark anticipates the scene that follows. 
Jesus had done work—had made the clay, 
and spread it on the eyes of the blind man, on 
the Sabbath; and this was regarded by the 
Pharisees as a violation of the law of rest on 
that day. (See Note on 5: 10.) 

15. Then (or,) again, etc, The word again 
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16 Therefore said some of the Pharisces, This man is 
not of God, because he keepeth not the sabbath day. 
Others said, * How can a man that is a sinner do such 
miracles? And there was a division among them. 

17 They say unto the blind man again, What sayest 
thou of him, that he hath openedthine eyes? He said, 
¢ He is a prophet. 

18 But the Jews did not believe concerning him, that 
he had been blind, and received his sight, until they 
called the parents of him that had received his sight. 

19 And they asked them, saying, Is this your son, 
who ye say was born blind? how then doth he now 
see? 


JOHN. 
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16 Some therefore of the Pharisees said, This man is 
not from God, because he keepeth not the sabbath. 
But others said, How can a man that is a sinner do 
such signs? And there was a division among them. 

17 They om therefore unto the blind man nie What 
sayest thou of him, in that he opened thine eyes? 

18 And he said, He is a prophet. The Jews therefore 
did not believe concerning him, that he had been 

19 blind, and had received his sight, until they called 
the parents of him that had received his sight, and 
asked them, saying, Is this your son, who ye say 


@ ver. 33; ch. 3: 2....b ch. 7: 12, 43; 10: 19....c ch. 4: 19; 6:14. 


assumes correctly that the same question had 
been asked before, though not by the same 
persons. (Ver.10.) He said unto them, He 
put clay upon mine eyes, and I washed, 
and do see. A briefer answer than the one 
made to his neighbors (ver. 11), perhaps because 
hesaw the purpose of his questioners, and there- 
fore chose to use as few words as possible. 
For in all that follows, he proves himself to 
be a clear-headed and true-hearted man. 

16. Therefore said (or, were saying) 
some of the Pharisees, This man is not 
of (from) God, because he keepeth not the 
sabbath day. From his disregard of the Sab- 
bath law, as interpreted by the scribes, they 
infer that he must be a sinner, and not a mes- 
senger from God, But their premise was 
false, and their conclusion equally so. Others 
said, (or, weresaying), How cana man that 
is a sinner do such miracles? (or, signs.) 
From the miracle which he had wrought, 
these infer the impossibility of his being a 
transgressor of the law. ‘‘To press the Sab- 
bath-breaking, was to admit the miracle; and 
to admit the miracle, was to establish the fact 
that he who performed it could not be the 
criminal whom the others described.’ (Far- 
rar, ‘‘The Life of Christ.’’) And there was a 
division among them. If this examination 
was made by the Sanhedrin, there were many 
besides Nicodemus in that court who reasoned 
soundly respecting Jesus. (8:2.) 

17. They say unto the blind man 
again: What sayest thou of him that he 
hath opened thine eyes? Thou is emphatic. 
‘* We make our appeal to thee.’’ This ques- 
tion may be regarded as coming from both 
parties. Divided among themselves, the Phar- 
isees turn to the man whose sight had been 
restored, in order to learn his opinion—a ma- 
jority of them certainly hoping to find in it 
something which they could use against Jesus. 
And, he said, He is a prophet. A very 


clear, sensible, and decided answer. If any 
of the dominant party supposed that, having 
heard their words (16:s), and seen their hos- 
tility to Christ, he would hesitate about avow- 
ing his trust in Jesus as a messenger from 
God, they were quickly undeceived. The 
man with whom they now had to deal was a 
different person from the one who had waited 
at the Pool of Bethesda. (See 5: 10-15.) This 
man was shrewd and firm; that man, appar- 
ently, weak and simple. 

18-23. EXAMINATION OF THE BLIND 
Man’s PARENTS. 

18. But the Jews (therefore) did not be= 
lieve concerning him, that he had been 
blind, and received his sight, until they 
called the parents of him that had re- 
ceived his sight. But, and his, in two 
places, are wanting in the original, and need- 
lessin English. Therefore is inserted because 
the true text requires it. Observe (1) that the 
persons spoken of are called the Jews, mean- 
ing that part of the Pharisees most hostile to 
Jesus. (2) That their unbelief is voluntary; 
for it varies in form with the supposed neces- 
sities of their cause. The man is firm, and 
avows his confidence in Jesus as a prophet; 
therefore, they do not believe that he was once 
blind, and has been made to see. (8) That their 
unbelief only yielded when it must ; that is, 
when the positive testimony of the blind man’s 
parents took from them every pretext or ex- 
cuse for doubt. A large part of the unbelief 
of mankind is voluntary. As long as they 
can find any plausible excuse for distrusting 
the word of God, they will reject it as un- 
worthy of confidence. 

19. Is this your son, who ye say was 
born blind? how then doth he now see? 
In other words, (1) Is this your son? (2) 
Was he born blind? (8) How then doth he 
now see? These questions were appropriate, 
if there was any need of asking them; but 
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20 His 
that this is our son, and that he was born blind: 

21 But by what means he now seeth, we know not; 
or who hath opened his eyes, we know not: he is of 
age; ask him: he shall speak for himself. 

22 These words spake his parents, because “they 
feared the Jews: for the Jews had agreed already, that 
if any man did confess that he was Christ, he > should 
be put out of the synagogue, 


arents answered them and said, We know | 20 was born blind? how then doth he now see? His 


21 parents answered and said, We know that this is 
our son, and that he was born blind: but how he 
now seeth, we know not; or who opened his eyes, 
we know not; ask him: he is of age; he shall speak 

22 for himself. These things said his parents, be- 
cause they feared the Jews: for the Jews had 
agreed already, that if any man should confess 
him /o be Christ, he should be put out of the syna- 


ach, 7:13; 12:42; 19: 38; Acts 5: 13....8 ver. 34; oh. 16: 2, 


they may have been proposed with a look and 
tone which clearly revealed the animus of the 
speakers (inquisitors ?), and boded no good to 
any friend of Jesus; and we cannot avoid 
suspecting that they were proposed with such 
a look and tone. 

20. We know that this is our son, and 
that he was born blind. Thus two of the 
questions were answered plainly, and without 
evasion. 

21. But by what means (how) he now 
seeth, we know not; or who hath opened 
his eyes, we know not. In a certain sense, 
this also was true; they had no direct personal 
knowledge of the miracle; they were not 
present when Jesus anointed the eyes of their 
son, and commanded him to go to the Pool of 
Siloam and wash; and they only knew by re- 
port that it was Jesus who had wrought ‘‘the 
sign.’’ Yet they must have heard their son’s 
story; and it is evident from what follows that, 
however joyful they were, because their son 
had received sight by miracle, they wished to 
avoid saying anything favorabletoJesus, He 
is of age; ask him: he shall speak for 
himself. Thus, through fear, they cast the 
whole burden of responsibility as to Jesus 
upon their son. In view of the recent and 
astonishing miracle wrought for his benefit, 
their words seem pusillanimous; but they 
may have reasoned with themselves that any 
reference which they could make to Jesus 
would not assist their son, while it would call 
down on themselves the displeasure of the 
Pharisees. But evidently their hearts were 
not deeply touched with gratitude to Jesus; 
nor did they believe him to be the Messiah. 
There is reason to suppose that the position of 
the first and second clauses given above ought 
to be reversed; thus: Ask him; he is of age. 
And the last clause might be translated: He 
himself will answer, etc., emphasizing the 
thought that Ae, and not his parents; he, in 
distinction from any one else, would answer. 
They had reason to trust his judgment and 


courage—more reason, perhaps, than they 
had to trust their own. 

22. Because they feared the Jews: for 
the Jews had agreed already, that if any 
man did confess that he was Christ, he 
should be put out of the synagogue. Com- 
pare the Revised Version. At what time this 
agreement was made by the Jews, does not 
appear. (See Note on 7: 49.) Whether it 
was ratified by a formal act of the Sanhedrin, 
or by that of some inferior court, cannot be 
certainly known. It was, however, a definite 
agreement made by those who controlled re- 
ligious affairs, and it was known to the parents 
of the man who had received sight. ‘‘The 
Jewish system of excommunication was three- 
fold.’’ According to the first kind, ‘‘the ex- 
communicated person was prohibited the use 
of the bath, or of the razor, or of the convivial 
table; and all who had to do with him were 
commanded to keep him at four cubits’ dis- 
tance. He was allowed to go to the temple, 
but not to make the circuit in the ordinary 
manner. The term of this punishment was 
thirty days; and it was extended to a second, 
and toa third thirty days, when necessary. If, 
at the end of that time, the offender was still 
contumacious, he was subjected to the second 
excommunication. Severer penalties were 
now attached. The offender was not allowed 
to teach or to be taught incompany with others, 
to hire or to be hired, nor to perform any 
commercial transactions beyond purchasing 
the necessaries of life. The sentence was de- 
livered by a court of ten, and was accompa- 
nied by a solemn malediction.’’. . The last 
excommunication ‘‘ was an entire cutting off 
from the congregation. It has been supposed 
by some that these two latter forms of excom- 
munication were undistinguishable from each 
other.’’—(Smith’s ‘‘ Dict. of the Bible,’’ Ex- 
communication.) Whether the expulsion 
from the synagogue here spoken of as deter- 
mined upon by the Jews was the first or the sec- 
ond kind of excommunication, is a matter of 
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23 Therefore said his parents, He is of age; ask him. 

24 Then again called they the man that was blind, 
and said unto him, Give God the praise: }we know 
that this man is a sinner. 

25 He answered and said, Whether he be a sinner or 
no, I know not: one thing { know, that, whereas I was 
blind, now I see. 

26 ‘Then said they to him again, What did he to thee? 
how opened he thine eyes? 

27 He answered them, I have told you already, and 
ye did not hear: wherefore would ye hear i again? 
will ye also be his disciples ? 

28 Then they reviled him, and said, Thou art his dis- 
ciple ; but we are Moses’ disciples. 


JOHN. 
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23 gogue. Therefore said his parents, He is of age; 
24 ask him. So they called a second time the man 
that was blind, and said unto him, Give glory to 
25 God: we know that this man is a sinner. e there- 
fore answered, Whether he is a sinner, I know not: 
one thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I 
26 see. They said therefore unto him, What did he to 
27 thee? how opened he thine eyes? He answered 
them, I told you even now, and ye did not hear: 
wherefore would ye hear it again? would ye also 
28 become his disciples? And they reviled him, and 
said, Thou art his disciple; but we are disciples of 


a Josh. 7:19; 1 Sam, 
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some doubt. In either case, however, it was a 
serious evil and disgrace, from a Jewish point 
of view, and no one would be ready to incur 
it for a slight reason. 

23. Therefore (or, for this cause), said 
his parents, He is of age3; ask him. 
Having stated the precise ground for the fear 
which the parents had, the Evangelist reite- 
rates his declaration that this fear was their 
motive for declining to speak of Jesus them- 
selves, and referring their questioners to their 
son. 

24-34. SzconD EXAMINATION OF THE 
Man wHo was BLIND. 

25. Give God the praise: (or,glory); we 
know that this man is a sinner. It is the 
party hostile to Jesus that recalls the man, 
and undertakes to make him confess that 
Jesus had wrought no miracle in his case. 
Their exhortation, Give God, assumes that 
by ascribing, in any way, a miracle to Jesus, 
and calling him a prophet (ver. 17), he had dis- 
honored God, while, by accepting their view 
and denouncing Jesus as a sinner, because he 
had done work on the Sabbath, he would be 
giving glory toGod. And, asif they had per- 
fect knowledge in religious matters, they go 
on to say: We—who are the religious judges, 
leaders, and teachers of the people—know 
that this man isa sinner. Thus they at- 
tempt to overawe the man, and constrain him 
to say what they put inhis mouth. But, for- 
tunately, he is not the man to be overawed. 
He can see; he can reason; he is true; he 
knows what to say; and, after these eighteen 
hundred years, we read and rejoice that he 
said it. 

25. Whether he be a sinner or no, I 
know not: one thing I know, that, 
whereas I was blind, now I see. A 
cautious, but decisive answer. Of one thing 
he is certain, and this one thing is really of 


ae 


pre-eminent importance (comp. Mark 10: 21; 
Luke 10: 42) in considering the claims of 
Jesus, Though naturally blind, the man 
now sees; and no pressure of Jewish authority 
or of Pharisaic dogmatism can lead him to 
hesitate about this marvelous change. Yet 
he forbears to express his belief that Jesus is 
not, as they affirm, a sinner. He takes a 
position which is unassailable. 

26. What did he to thee? How 
opened he thine eyes? Unable, as they 
perceive, to make him deny or conceal the 
principal fact, they proceed to question him 
again about the process—hoping, perhaps, to 
detect some inconsistency between his several 
statements, or something in the conduct of 
Jesus which they can criticise as wrong. 

27. I have told you already, and ye 
did not hear (or, and did ye not hear?) 
wherefore would ye hear it again? 
will ye also be his disciples? The prin- 
cipal reason for making the second clause of 
this answer a question, is that, so understood, 
the word hear has the same sense in both 
clauses; while if the second clause is not 
made a question, the word hear must signify 
the mental act of hearkening, in the former 
instance, and the mere physical act of hearing 
in the latter. The last question is slightly 
ironical but the form of it in Greek antici- 
pates a negative answer. ‘‘ Ye do not wish to 
become his disciples?”’ 

28. Then (strictly, and) they reviled him, 
and said, Thou art his disciple; but we 
are Moses’ disciples. This language of 
the Jews may have been regarded by them as 
strictly true, and in the sight of God it was, 
doubtless, highly honorable to the man ad- 
dressed. Yet, it was uttered in a bitter, rail- 
ing, contemptuous tone, and it is properly 
characterized by the Evangelist, when he 
says: They reviled him. The pronoun his 
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29 We know that God spake unto Moses: as for this 
Jellow, * we know not from whence he is. 

30 The man answered and said unto them, > Why 
herein is a marvellous thing, that ye know not from 
whence he is, and yet he hath opened mine eyes. 

81 Now we know that ¢ God heareth not sinners: but 
if oy 3 man be a worshipper of God, and doeth his will, 
him he heareth. 

32 Since the world began was it not heard that any 
man Segre the eyes of one that was born blind. 

33 4If this man were not of God, hecould do nothing. 


@ ob. 8: 14....6 ch, 3: 10....¢ Job 27:9; 35: 12; 
Ezek. 8:18; Mic. 3: 4; 


JOHN. 


Ps. 18: 41; 34: 15; 66 
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29 Moses. We know that God hath spoken unto 
Moses: but as for this man, we know not whence 
30 he is. The man answered and said unto them, 
Why, herein is the marvel, that ye know not 
31 whence he is, and yet he opened mine eyes. We 
know that God heareth not sinners: but if any man 
be a worshipper of G and do his will, him he 
32 heareth. Since the world began it was never heard 
that any one opened the eyes of a man born blind. 
33 If this man were not from God, he could do nothing. 


: 18; Prov. 1:28; 15:29; 28:9; Isa. 1:15; Jer. 11: 11; 14:12) 
Zech, 7: 13....d ver. 16, 


(éxeivov) indicates very clearly that they sep- 
arated themselves from Jesus. The conjunc- 
tion then, or therefore, at the beginning of 
this verse, is not found in the best manu- 
scripts, but several of them have the connec- 
tive and. 

29. We know that God spake (or, has spo- 
ken) unto Moses: as for this fellow (man,) 
we know not from whence he is. Hath 
spoken unto Moses, because God was still 
speaking, through the inspired writings of 
Moses, to them. The perfect tense of the verb 
brings over the act of speaking from the past 
into the present, and represents God as still 
teaching the people through their great law- 
giver. The pronoun this, (roirov), meaning 
this man, or, this one, is used contempt- 
nously. (Comp. 6: 42.) Whence he is— 
that is, from whom he has come, or by 
whose authority he speaks. They mean to 
affirm that he has given them no credentials 
proving himself to be from God. He may be 
from beneath, as well as from above. 

30. Why, herein is a marvellous thing, 
that ye know not from whence he is, and 
yet he hath opened (rather, opens) mine 
eyes. The precise connection of this re- 
sponse with the words of the Jews, is doubt- 
ful. The Greek term, here translated why, 
usually signifies for, and makes the sentence 
in which it stands a reason for something 
said before. If that is its meaning here, the 
reply of the man under examination was 
slightly elliptical, and may be completed 
thus: ‘Say not so; for in this is a marvellous 
thing,’’ ete. It should also be observed that 
the pronoun ye is emphatic; ‘‘that ye’’—who 
are instructed in religious matters, and able 
to teach others—‘‘ do not know whence he is.”’ 
The word yet is inserted in the last clause— 
and yet he hath opened mine eyes—though 
there is nothing equivalent to it in the orig- 


inal, and though the sense does not pbeort 


lutely require it. Theundoubted meaning of 
the original is, however, more clearly ex- 
pressed by inserting this word. 

31. Now we know that God heareth not 
sinners; but if any man be a worshipper 
of God, and doeth his will, him he hear- 
eth. For the first proposition, see Ps. 66: 18; 
Prov. 15: 9-29; Isa. 1: 11-15. The second prop. 
osition is but the converse of the first, and is 
sustained by many passages of the Old Testa- 
ment. See 1 Kings 18: 36sq.; 2 Kings 4: 38 
sq.; Ps. 25: 3. The word sinners is here 
used of those who do do not truly worship 
God, (comp. ver. 16, 24), but disobey openly 
his commands. There is a sense in which all 
men are sinners—the best, as well as the 
worst—the disciple that leaned on Jesus’ 
breast, as well as the disciple that betrayed 
him for thirty pieces of silver; the man that 
hungers and thirsts after righteousness, as 
well as the man that tramples deliberately on 
the authority of his Maker. (Rom.3:9,sq.) But 
the word is here used in another and more 
restricted sense. 

32. Since the world began was it not 
heard that any man opened the eyes of 
one that was born blind. The man appre- 
ciates the greatness of the miracle that has 
been wrought for his benefit. It is unparal- 
leled. There is no record of such a miracle 
in the Holy Scriptures—no tradition of sucha 
miracle known to the people of God. Since 
time began such a sign has never been given. 

33. If this man were not of (rather, 
from) God, he could do nothing. The 
argument is complete. Miracles are wrought 
by God in answer to the prayer, not of his 
foes, but of his servants. A great and unpar- 
alleled miracle has been wrought at the word 
of thisman. But unless he were from God, 
unless he were God’s servant and messenger, 
he could do nothing of the kind. The conclu- 
sion was one that need not be stated. 
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34 They answered and said unto him, ¢Thou wast | 34 They answered and said unto him, Thou wast alto- 


altogether born in sins, and dost thou teach us? And 
they cast him out. 

35 Jesus heard that they had cast him out; and when 
he had found him, he said unto him, Dost thou believe 
on >the Son of Ged? 


gether born in sins, and dost thou teach us? And 
they cast him out. 

35 Jesus heard that they had cast him out; and find- 
ing him, he said, Dost thou believe on 1 the Son of 


a ver. 2....b Matt. 14: 33; 16:16; Mark 1:1; ch. 10:36; 1 John 5: 13.——1 Many ancient authorities read, the Son of man. 


34. Thou wast altogether born in sins, 
and dost thou teach us? This translation 
does not give the exact sense of the original. 
For the word altogether represents an ad- 
jective meaning ‘‘whole”’ (dAos), and agree- 
ingwiththou. Hence the meaning is: ‘‘ Thou, 
as to thy whole being, body and soul, wast 
born in sins.’’? And this taunt appears to rest 
on the assumption that he was born blind, and 
that his blindness was due to his utter sinful- 
ness at birth. (Comp. ver. 2.) Thus, in their 
wrath and confusion, they virtually concede 
that the man has received sight by a miracle; 
and the principle on which they condemn 
him, as loaded with sins at birth, should lead 
them to believe in Jesus as a true messenger 
from God. And they cast him out. That 
is, as is commonly supposed, out of the place 
where they were—a rude and passionate ex- 
pulsion from their presence. The words may 
signify that they excluded him from the syn- 
agogue (ver.22); but he had not yet confessed 
Jesus to be the Christ, and could not, there- 
fore, be excommunicated in pursuance of the 
agreement which the Pharisees had made. 
Yet, in their fury, they may have driven him 
from their presence, and may have followed 
up their persecution by a formal excommuni- 
cation. The subsequent narrative renders this 
probable. 

“Tf the narrative of this chapter is not thus 
far true to human nature, we may despair of 
finding anything in history that is. The bear- 
ing of the Pharisees is of a piece throughout 
—consistently hostile to Jesus, arrogant, and 
bitter. So, too, is that of the blind man; for, 
from first to last, he is modest, resolute, faith- 
ful.’ This comment, made by the writer 
fifteen years ago, agrees with that of Godet in 
the last edition of his work on John: “If 
there is any narrative whose truth is guaran- 
teed by its simple and dramatic character, it 
is this. The fact has not been invented to 
serve as the basis for a discourse; for the dis- 
eourse does aot exist. This whole scene is so 
Uittle ideal in its nature, that, on the contrary, 


it rests from beginning to end on the reality 
of fact. . . This whole chapter offers to mod- 
ern criticism a portrait of itself. The defend- 
ers of the Sabbatic institute reasoned thus: 
God cannot lend his power to one who violates 
the Sabbath; hence the miracle ascribed to 
Jesus did not occur. . . The adversaries of mir- 
acles in the Evangelical history reason in 
precisely the same way, merely substituting 
a scientific axiom for a religious statute: The 
supernatural cannot be; and, therefore, how- 
ever well attested the healing of the blind man 
may be, it did not take place.’’ 

35-38. THE BLIND Man WorsHIips J3- 
SUS AS THE CHRIST. 

35. Jesus heard that they had cast him 
out; and when he had found him, he 
said unto him, Dost thou believe on the 
Son of God? It may be assumed that Jesus 
was aware of the character and spirit which 
this man had shown in his examination by 
the Pharisees, and that he perceived in him a 
heart ready to welcome the truth. On this 
account—though how long after the occur- 
rences related in ver. 13-84, we do not know— 
he sought for him, and gave him an oppor- 
tunity to honor his benefactor as the Christ. 
Some of the earliest and best manuscripts 
read the Son of man, instead of the Son of 
God, in the last clause. Indeed, the external 
evidence for the one reading is about equal to 
that for the other. But two considerations 
favor the received text: (1) That Jesus called 
himself the Son of man much oftener than he 
called himself the Son of God, and a tran- 
scriber would be more likely to substitute a 
frequent for an infrequent designation than 
the reverse. And (2) that the connection 
seems to make the title Son of God more 
natural and pertinent than the title Son of 
man. But, in either case, we must suppose 
that Jesus used a designation that would be 
understood by the blind man as referring to 
the Messiah. And, in either case, the ex- 
pression believe on signifies a confidence or 
trust which terminates in a personal object. 
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36 He answered and said, Who is he, Lord, that I 
might believe on him? 

37 And Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both seen 
him, and it is he that talketh with thee. 

38 And he said, Lord, I believe. And he worshipped 


m. 
39 And Jesus said, >For judgment I am come into 
this world, ‘that they which see not might see; and 
that they which see might be made blind. 
40 And some of the Pharisees which were with him 
board these words, ¢and said unto him, Are we blind 
80? 


86 God? He answered and said, And who is he, Lord, 
37 that I may believe on him? Jesus said unto him, 
Thou hast both seen him, and he it is that speaketh 
38 with thee. And he said, Lord, I believe. And he 
39 ee him. And Jesus said, For judgment 
came I into this world, that they who see not ma: 
40 see; and that they who see may become blind. 
Those of the Pharisees that were with him heard 
these things, and said unto him, Are we also blind? 


ach. 4: 26....6 ch. 5: 22, 27; seech. 3: 17; 12: 47....c Matt. 13: 13....d Rom. 2:19. 


36, 37. Who is he, Lord, that I might 
believe on him?... Thou hast both seen 
him, and it is he that talketh with thee. 
The words thou hast seen him, are to be 
understood of natural sight, not of spiritual 
discernment; and the time referred to is that 
of the presentinterview. ‘‘ Thou hast already 
seen him, and the one who is now talking 
with thee is he.’’ But how could he recog- 
nize Jesus as the man who had anointed his 
eyes with clay, and had sent him to wash in 
Siloam? How, if he had not seen him since 
his sight was restored? Doubtless by tones 
of voice—unlike those of any other man. 
For the sense of hearing is generally very 
exquisite and highly cultivated in the blind. 
And even with those who see, recognition by 
voice is quite as certain as recognition by 
sight. Besides, there must have been a sin- 
cerity, purity, authority, and love in the tones 
of the Saviour’s voice, which inspired rever- 
ence and trust. Hence the effect on this true 
and grateful man was instant. That voice, 
heard by such a man, would never be for- 
gotten. 

38. And he said, Lord, I believe. And 
he worshipped him. In other words, he 
affirmed his belief in Jesus as the Messiah, 
the Son of God, and paid to him religious 
homage. Whether he comprehended the 
real import of the title ‘‘Son of God,”’ it is 
impossible to say; but he knew enough of 
its meaning to bring him to his knees before 
Jesus. And it is to be remembered that 
Jesus, neither in this instance, nor in any 
other, refuses any degree of worship that is 
paid to him. He is worthy to receive all 
honor and praise on earth and in heaven. 

39. For judgment I am come (or, came) 
into this world, that they which see not 
might (or, may) see, and that they which 
see might (or, may) be made blind. The 
ultimate and supreme end of Christ’s coming 


into the world was to save the lost. (12: 47; 8, 
16,17.) But, in accomplishing that end, many 
would be hardened, and fall under greater 
condemnation, (Luke 2: 34; 2 Cor.2: 16; John 12: 40.) 
This double effect of Christ’s mission to the 
world was foreseen and embraced in the pur- 
pose of God. Hence it is here declared that 
one object and result of the Saviour’s coming 
was judicial; to wit, that those who felt them- 
selves to be spiritually poor and blind, like 
babes in their knowledge of divine things, 
might be made to see the truth, while those 
who felt themselves to be wise and prudent, 
masters in Israel, and needing no instruction 
as to the will of God, might sink, through 
their rejection of offered light, into ever 
deeper spiritual darkness, (Matt.5: 3-6; 11: 25; 13: 
13-15.) The language of Jesus is figurative, 
having no reference to physical blindness or 
sight, but using these as emblems of states of 
the soul in the presence of divine truth. His 
words may have been addressed to the man 
whose physical and spiritual vision had both 
been restored, but they were not intended for 
him only. Others were listening, and others 
responded. 

40. And some (or, those) of the Pharis 
sees which were with him heard these 
words, and said unto him, Are we blind 
also? Their question is so framed in the 
Greek as to show that they deemed an affirma- 
tive answer absurd or impossible. And their 
tone was probably one that indicated their 
feeling quite as clearly as the words they 
uttered: ‘‘ You do not mean to say that we, 
also, as well as the people that know not the 
law (7: 49,) are blind and in need of religious 
instruction?’’ Thus, in spite of Christ’s warn- 
ing, they place themselves with ‘‘the wise 
and prudent,’’ with ‘‘those that see’; and 
Jesus accepts their view of themselves as in a 
measure correct. They have knowledge, they 
do see; and they ought to perceive that their 
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41 Jesus said unto them, «If ye were blind, ye should 
have no sin: but now ye say, We see; therefore your 
ain remaineth. 


JOHN. 


[Ca X. 


41 Jesus said unto them, If ye were blind, ye would 
ap ~ sin; but now ye say, We see: your sin re- 
maineth. 


CHAPTER X. 


bar ert verily, Isay unto you, He that entereth not 
by the door into the shee fold, but climbeth up 
some other way, the same is a thief and a robber. 


1 VERILY, verily, I say unto you, He that entereth 
not by the door into the fold of the sheep, but 
climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief and 


ach. 15: 22, 24, 


knowledge and sight are very imperfect. But 
of this, in their pride, they are profoundly 
unconscious. 

41. If ye were blind, ye should have 
no sin: but now ye say, We see; there- 
fore your sin remaineth. Therefore, in 
the last clause of the Common Version, must 
be omitted. Thus the Lord adapts his answer 
to their own view of the case. He admits 
that they have some knowledge of the truth. 
But they are satisfied with what they now 
have, refusing to accept of Christ as the 
Light of the world. Their knowledge which 
should lead them to him, leads them to reject 
him, and so their sin remaineth. For the 
sin referred to is the sin of unbelief in Christ. 
Others understand if ye were blind, as 
meaning, if ye were of those who see not 
—i. e., who feel themselves to be blind, ye 
would come to the true Light, and your sin 
would be forgiven. But as ye are not of this 
class, as ye rather claim to see, ye refuse to 
come to me, the true Light, and your sin re- 
mains unforgiven. 


Ch. 10: 1-5. Fatsxe anp Tru SHEP- 
HERDS—i. ¢., RELIGIOUS TEACHERS. 

1. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 
that entereth not by (or, through) the 
door into the sheepfold (or, the fold of the 
sheep), but climbeth up some other way, 
the same is a thief and a robber. The 
paragraph beginning with this verse is a con- 
tinuation of the discourse with which the 
preceding chapter closed; for there are no 
sufficient indications of any change in time or 
place. The Pharisees to whom he was there 
speaking were, in reality, false teachers, en- 
deavoring to lead the people astray ; and the 
words verily, verily, are never elsewhere 
used at the opening of a discourse, but rather 
in the progress of a conversation, debate, or 
discourse, in order to fix attention on some- 
thing specially important. 

It has been supposed by many that the im- 


agery here employed was suggested by the 
sight of some shepherd with his flock, drawing 
near, perhaps, to the fold; but there is little 
need of supposing this to have been the case. 
For the imagery was natural, expressive, and 
familiar to the Jews. It appears more than 
once in the Old Testament. (See Ps. 28; Ezek. 
84; and Zech. 11). 

‘“A fold is not, in the East, a covered struc- 
ture, like our stables; it is a simple enclosure, 
surrounded by a palisade, or wall. Intoit the 
flocks are brought for the night. Several 
flocks are, ordinarily, united in one such en- 
closure. The shepherds, after committing 
them for the night to the care of a common 
guard, the porter, or gate-keeper, go to their 
own homes. In the morning, they return, 
and knocking at the firmly closed door of the 
fold, the guard opens it. Then every one sep- 
arates his own flock by calling them, and 
when he has brought all together, leads them 
forth to pasture.’’—Godet. In his work enti- 
tled ‘‘The Land and the Book,’’ I., 299, Dr. 
Thomson says: ‘Those low, flat buildings, 
out on the sheltered side of the valley, are 
sheepfolds. They are called mar&ah; and 
when the nights are cold, the flocks are shut 
up in them; but in ordinary weather they are’ 
merely kept within the yard. This, you ob- 
serve, is defended by a wide stone wall, 
crowned all around with sharp thorns, which 
the prowling wolf will rarely attempt to scale.” 

The principal object of this first paragraph 
(ver. 1-5) is to contrast false and true shepherds 
—religious teachers that would serve them- 
selves by means of the flock, and religious 
teachers that would serve the flock without 
regard to personal advantage. The former 
do not enter the fold by the door, but from 
some other point, arid are similar to thieves 
and robbers. The latter seek the sheep in the 
appointed way, and conduct them into ‘‘green 
pastures,’’ and ‘“‘ beside the still waters.” By 
the sheep, must be meant the servants of 
God—ordinarily, it means the true servants 
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2 But he that enterethin by the door is the shepherd 
of the sheep. 

3 To him eel ca openeth ; and the sheep hear his 
voice: and he calleth his own sheep by name, and lead- 
eth them out, 

4 And when he putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth 
before them, and the sheep follow him: for they know 
his voice. 

5 And a stranger will they not follow, but will flee 
from him; for they know not the voice of strangers, 

6 This parable spake Jesus unto them; but they un- 
derstood not what things they were which he spake 
unto them, 


JOHN. 


2a robber. But he that entereth in by the door i; 
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31the shepherd of the sheep. To him the porter 
openeth: and the sheep hear his voice: and he 
ealleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth them 

4 out, When he hath put forth all his own, he goeth 
before them, and the sheep follow him: for they 

5 know his voice. Anda stranger will they not follow, 
but will flee from him: for they know not the voice 

6 of strangers, This * parable spake Jesus unto them: 
but they understood not what things they were 
which he spake unto them, 


1 Or, a shepherd. 


of God, not including those who are merely 
nominal servants. Whether the fold repre- 
sents the Theocracy, or the Christian Church, 
or the (invisible) kingdom of God, is less 


evident; and it is by no means necessary to}. . . 


suppose that every part of the allegory is sig- 
nificant of something definite in the kingdom 
of Christ. 

2. But he that entereth in by the door 
is the (a) shepherd of the sheep. There 
1s usually but one door or gate into an Ori- 
ental fold, and all the shepherds as well as 
flocks go in and out through that door. A 
shepherd would never think, for he would 
never have occasion to think, of entering at 
any other place; and therefore it is character- 
istic of a shepherd to enter by the door. 

3. To him the porter openeth, etc. The 
Holy Spirit is thought by some to be repre- 
sented by the porter $ but this interpretation 
is doubtful. When it is said that the sheep 
hear his voice—that is, the shepherd’s voice 
—it means that they hearken to it, and respond 
to the call made by it. In illustration of the 
next clause, he calleth his own sheep by 
name, the following words of Thomson may 
be cited: ‘*Some sheep always keep near the 
shepherd, and are his special favorites. Each 
of them has a name, to which it answers joy- 
fully, and the kind shepherd is ever distrib- 
uting to such choice portions which he gathers 
for that purpose. They are the contented 
and happy ones.’ In this ideal flock, with 
its ideal shepherd, all the sheep are repre- 
sented as objects of special care—all are con- 
tented and happy, forall havenames, Hence 
the Saviour had in mind none but true be- 
lievers; for the Lord knoweth them that are 
his, and their names are all written in the 
book of life. (2 Tim. 2:19; Rev. 8: 6,) 

4. When he putteth forth his own 
sheep (better, as in Rev. Ver., hath put forth 
all his own), he goeth before them, and 


++-2 Or, proverb. 


the sheep follow him: for they know his 
voice. ‘‘They are so tame and so trained, 
that they follow their keeper with the utmost 
docility. He leads them forth from the fold 
just where he pleases. As there are 
many flocks in such a place as this, each one 
takes a different path, and it is his business to 
find pasture for them.’’—Thomson. Instead 
of his own sheep, (ra ida mpéBara), in the first 
clause, the best critical authorities give all his 
own (ra ida mévra), and this was probably the 
original text. 

5. And a stranger, etc. ‘‘If a stranger 
call, they stop short, lift up their heads in 
alarm; and, if it is repeated, they turn and 
flee. . . . This is not the fanciful costume of 
a parable; it is simple fact. I have made the 
experiment repeatedly.”’—Thomson. If Dr. 
Thomson intends to suggest (we do not sup- 
pose he does) that ‘‘the costume’’ of the Sav- 
jour’s ‘‘parables’’ is ever ‘‘fanciful,’? we 
must dissent from his view. It would be dif- 
ficult to name an instance in which any part of 
the costume of his parables is not true to nature. 

The man who was born blind (ch. 9) recog- 
nized the voice of Jesus as that of his shep- 
herd, and had refused to listen to the voice of 
the Pharisees. In him, therefore, Jesus had 
seen, as in a glass, the great multitude which 
no man can number that would, in the ages 
to come, acknowledge him to be their true 
shepherd, by hearing his voice; and with this 
vision of the future in his mind, he tells the 
Pharisees plainly that the sheep of God. che 
true Israel, will not follow them. 

6. This parable spake Jesus unto them, 
etc. The word parable does not reproduce 
exactly the Greek word (maporuca) used by the 
Evangelist. That word might, perhaps, be 
translated in this place, ‘‘similitude,’’ or, 
‘“‘illustration.’’ It does not differ, essentially, 
from an extended metaphor, or a brief alle- 


gory. 
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7 Then said Jesus unto them again, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, I am the door of the sheep. 

8 All that ever came before me are thieves and rob- 
bers: but the sheep did not hear them. 

9 4I amthe door: by me if any man enter in, he 
shall be saved, and shall go in and out, and find pasture. 


7 Jesus therefore said unto them again, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Iam the door of the sheep. 
8 All that came ! before me are thieves and robbers; 
9 but the sheep did not hear them. I am the door; 
by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, and 


ach. 14:6; Eph, 2: 18,——1 Some ancient authorities omit, before me. 


The language of Jesus was not understood. 
It was, no doubt, perceived to be metaphor- 
ical; but the real meaning of it was not seen. 
He, therefore, proceeds with his discourse, 
drawing attention to himself and his man- 
ifold relations to the flock. His method of 
teaching was full of wisdom; for, by thus 
clothing his doctrine in a simple allegory, the 
underlying sense of which was not clearly 
discerned by his foes, he was enabled to go on 
with his discourse, and give them a large 
amount of food for reflection. 

7-10. Jusus THE Door To THE SHEEP, 

7. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Iam 
the door of the sheep. The fold is the place 
of safety, and Jesus declares himself to be the 
door to that place of safety, where the sheep 
are, and into which the shepherds also must 
enter. Only through him can the sheep be 
found, or sheltered, or fed. This may have 
been spoken after an interval of time. 

8. All that (ever should be omitted) came 
before me are thieves and robbers. It 
seems possible and best to understand, that 
the words, all that came before me, refer 
to those, and to those only, who had come 
representing themselves virtually as the 
door, or as those through whom the people 
could be saved. In this sense the Pharisees, 
who insisted with so much confidence on their 
knowledge of the law, were embraced in the 
class referred to. For they professed to teach 
men how to be saved without reference to the 
Messiah; they virtually pronounced chem- 
selves sufficient, and his coming unnecessary. 
The language of Christ need not be supposed 
to affirm that any one had already appeared 
elaiming, in so many words, to be the Mes- 
siah. What they had done virtually, they 
had done really. Jesus was ‘‘the coming 
One”; but they had pitted their authority 
and teaching against him, making themselves 
the coming ones. Thus, they came. Yet, 
the really humble and spiritual did not hear 
their voice; but that of Jesus. Hence, no ar- 
gument can be drawn from it in support of 
@ post-apostolic origin of this Gospel, as if the 


author of it, living in the second century, had 
put into the mouth of Jesus words that could 
only have been spoken by him if he had lived 
fifty years later than he did. By the sheep, 
in the last clause, was evidently meant the 
true children of God: 

9. By me if any man enter in, he shall 
be saved, and shall go in and out, and 
find pasture. These words are, doubtless, 
supposed by most readers to refer to the sheep, 
and not to shepherds. But there are strong 
reasons for thinking that Jesus had in mind 
shepherds. (1) The general object of the al- 
legory is to distinguish between false and true 
religious teachers. It relates to the shepherds, 
and not to the sheep. It assumes that all the 
sheep are sheep, and not wolves; and of course 
they goin and out through the door. But it 
speaks of professed shepherds, who donot make 
use of the door, because they are, in reality, 
‘‘thieves and robbers.’’ (2) The eighth verse 
prepares the way for the ninth, if the latter is 
understood to refer to shepherds; for, by pro- 
nouncing those who taught salvation without 
Christ to be ‘‘thieves and robbers,’’ he has led 
us, by the law of contrast, to expect a reference 
to genuine shepherds, and their relation to him 
who is the door and the way. (8) The sin- 
gular number and the pronoun (ris) point to 
a shepherd more naturally than to one of the 
sheep. (4) The finding of pasture is the work 
of the shepherd, rather than of the sheep; 
while the going in and out is at least as true 
of the shepherd as it is of the sheep. Indeed, 
the allegory represents the sheep as being led 
in and out, rather than as going in and out of 
their own motion, while it represents the 
shepherd as going in and out of his own choice. 
Hence, in so far as consistency of figurative 
speech is concerned, a reference of this verse 
to shepherds is more natural than a reference 
of it to the sheep. (See Zech. 11: 5, 8, 17.) 

The declaration that the shepherd who en- 
ters by the door will be saved, suggests that 
false teachers, that thieves and robbers, not 
only imperil the sheep, but also rush into 
danger theynselves. (Comp. 1 Cor. 8: 15.) 
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10 The thief cometh not, but for to steal, and to kill, 
and to destaoy: Iam come that they might have life, 
and that they might have i¢ more abundantly. 

11 «I am the good shepherd: the good shepherd giv- 
eth his life for the eur 

12 But he that is an hireling, and not the shepherd, 
whose own the sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming, 
and ‘leaveth the sheep, and fleeth; and the wolf catch- 
eth them, and scattereth the shee 

13 The hireling fleeth, because 
careth not for the sheep. 


he is an hireling, and 


10 shall go in and go out, and shall find pasture, The 
thief cometh not, but that he may steal, and kil 
and destroy: I came that they may have life, an 

11 may ! have it ceremony § I am the good shepherd : 
the ae shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep, 

12 He that isa ee and not a shepherd, whose own 
the sheep are not, beholdeth the wolf coming, and 
leaveth the sheep, and fleeth, and the wolf snatcheth 

13 them, and scattereth them: he fleeth because he isa 


a Isa, 40:11; Ex. 34: 12, 23; 37:24; Heb. 13: 20; 1 Pet. 2: 


25; 5: 4....6 Zech. 11; 16, 17.——1 Or, have abundance. 


This, too, istrue; and we may, therefure, per- 
ceive in this verse a warning addressed to the 
Pharisees—and indeed, toall religious teach- 
ers who do not recognize Christ as the only 
door and way to spiritual safety. 

10. The thief (or, robber) cometh not, 
etc. The object of the robber is his own ad- 
vantage, at whatever harm to the flock, and 
the result of his success is destruction to the 
sheep. So the result of success on the part of 
religious pastors who do not trust in Christ, is 
the ruin of those who follow them. But the 
object of Christ’s coming is the life of the 
sheep. He came into the world that men 
might have the true and eternal life—a life 
that consists in knowing and loving God—and 
that they might have an abundance of this 
higher life—might indeed be filled with all 
the fullness of God. (17: 3; 1 Cor. 3: 22; Eph. 8: 16-19.) 

11-18. Curist THE Goop SHEPHERD. 

ll. L am the good shepherd. The 
pronoun I is emphatic—J, in distinction from 
all others. By claiming to be the good 
shepherd, Jesus claims to have, in a pre- 
eminent degree, every quality that belongs to 
a shepherd’s interest in his flock—watchful- 

ss, tenderness, courage, love; so that he is 
the ideal and perfect shepherd. And he 
makes this claim in the presence of those 
who were accustomed to sing: ‘‘The Lord is 
my shepherd.’’ How naturally would they 
be reminded, by his claim, of the words of 
their Scriptures, which speak of Jehovah as 
the Shepherd of Israel, and be led to reject 
his claim as arrogant, if not blasphemous! 
Without sympathy with his character, or 
some Clear perception of the sweet and rever- 
ent, though divine spirit, which breathed in 
every tone of his voice, they would certainly 
be startled and repelled by so high a claim. 
Yet there is, perhaps, no saying of Jesus that 
has been dearer to the hearts of Christians 
than this. It appears very often in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers, and the fact which it as- 


serts is represented many times in the early 
works of Christian art. A shepherd with his 
crook, or with a lamb upon his shoulders or 
in his bosom, is found depicted more fre- 
quently than any otheremblem. The good 
shepherd giveth (layeth down) his life for 
the sheep. This is the supreme evidence of 
a shepherd’s fidelity to his flock, and interest 
in its preservation. To protect the sheep, he 
will meet the lion or the bear at the risk of 
his own life. (1 Sam. 17: 34-36.) So Christ was 
willing to save his followers from destruction 
at the price of his own life; and he foresaw 
that this price must be paid. ‘‘The Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.’’ (Matt.20: 28.) The Greek preposition 
translated for (inp), signifies, generally, ‘‘in 
behalf of,’’ ‘‘for the benefit of,’’ though, 
sometimes, it means ‘‘in place of.’’ Here, 
the death of the shepherd is supposed to save 
the sheep from death, so that, in a certain 
general sense, his death takes the place of 
theirs. Yet no reference is made to the fact 
of penal substitution; and we can only say 
that the Good Shepherd lays down his life for 
the benefit of the sheep—that is, to save them 
from destruction. 

12, 13. But he that is an (a) hireling, 
and not the (a) shepherd, whose own the 
sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming, 
and leaveth the sheep, and fleeth; and 
the wolf catcheth them, and scattereth 
the sheep. The hireling fleeth, because 
he is a hireling, and careth not for the 
sheep. The owner of a flock does not always 
tend it himself, but sometimes hires another 
man to do this for him. And in many in- 
stances this hired servant cares only for him- 
self, and not at all for the good of the flock. 
And of such a hireling Jesus speaks in this 
verse; that is, of one who has the spirit of a 
hireling, and not of a shepherd; of one who 
feels that the flock belongs to another, and 
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14 I am the good shepherd, and «know my sheep, and | 14 hireling, and careth not for the sheep. I am the 


am known of mine. 


good shepherd ; and I know mine own, and mine 


15 >As the Father knoweth me, even so know I the | 15 own know me, even as the Father knoweth me, and 


Father; ¢and I lay down my life for the sheep. 


I know the Father; and I lay down my life for the 


16 And @other sheep I have, which are not of this} 16 sheep. And other sheep I have, that are not'of this 


fold: them also I must bring, and they shall hear m 
voice; ¢and there shall be one fold, and one shepherd. 


fold: them also I must 1 bring, and they shall hear 
my voice; and 2they shall become one flock, one 


@2Tim.2:19....b Matt. 11; 27....c ch. 15: 18....d Isa. 56: 8....¢ Ezek. 37: 22; Eph. 2: 14; 1 Pet, 2: 25.1 Or, lead....2 Or, there shall 
be one flock. 5 


not to himself. When such a keeper of the 
flock beholds a wolf coming, he makes haste 
to secure his own safety, leaving the flock to 
be scattered, and the sheep to perish. Alas, 
there are many religious teachers that are in 
spirit hirelings. Many have undertaken the 
care of churches, the cure of souls, who seek 
their own, and not the things of Christ; who 
are almost indifferent to the spiritual good of 
those under their instruction, but ever ready 
to welcome personal comfort or advancement. 
Such pastors are sure to prove faithless in the 
presence of spiritual foes. Many a church 
has been scattered and lost by reason of selfish 
leaders. 

It will be observed that the Revised Version 
has omitted two words, viz.: the sheep, at 
the close of ver. 12, and three words, the 
hireling fleeth, at the beginning of ver. 18. 
These omissions seem to be required by the 
best manuscripts, but they do not affect the 
meaning of Christ’s language. 

14,15. I am the good shepherd, etc. 
The Rev. Ver. of the remainder is better: 
And I know mine own, and mine own know 


mean loving; but still it is an emphatic ex- 
pression by which a loving knowledge is im- 
plied.’”” And I lay down my life for the 
sheep. The present tense of the verb points 
to the near future, when Christ would die for 
the salvation of his own ‘‘rational flock.”’ 

It will be noticed that we have adopted the 
Rev. Ver., founded on a text and punctuation 
differing slightly from those of the Common 
Version, and that the reading adopted adds 
somewhat to the clearness and force of Christ’s 
language. But it is adopted on no other 
ground than that of superior manuscript au- 
thority. 

16. And other sheep I have, which are 
not of this fold. This fold is the Jewish 
nation; and these words furnish a reply— 
whether intended or not—to the scornful ques- 
tion of his foes: ‘‘ Will he go unto the dis- 
persed among the Gentiles, and teach the 
Gentiles?’’ (7:35.) For he claims to have 
sheep among the Gentiles. Knowing that 
there are many outside of Israel who will be- 
come his disciples when they hear the gospel; 
knowing that the ancient prophets had fore- 


me, even as the Father knoweth me, and I|told the conversion of numerous Gentiles 
know the Father. The knowledge here spoken | (e. g., Isa. 58: 10, sq., 55: 5; Micah 4: 2); 
of is mutual, springing from personal ac-| knowing that the plan of God is well ordered 


quaintance and love. The point of similarity 
is not to be found in the degree of knowledge 
possessed by the shepherd on the one hand 
and the sheep on the other, as compared with 
that possessed by the Father on the one hand 
and the Son on the other; but it is to be found 
in the kind or quality of the knowledge pos- 
sessed by all—a knowledge founded on mu- 
tual recognition and love. Meyer remarks 
that the comparison refers to ‘‘the kind and 
manner—to the holy nature of this mutual 
acquaintanceship. (Comp. 14: 20; 15: 10; 
17: 8, 21.) As between God and Christ, so 
likewise between Christ and ‘them that are 
his,’ the mutual knowledge is that of inner- 
most fellowship of life and love, in which 
fellowship the knowledge is implied.” And 
Lange says that ‘‘this knowledge does not 


and sure, and that the names of all his elect 
are even now in the book of life—he antici- 
pates the future, and speaks of them as if they 
were already his own in reality, as well as in 
prospect and purpose. Them also must I 
bring—not, indeed, by his personal ministry 
while in the flesh, but by that of Paul and 
other messengers of life, whose work will not 
cease till the end of time. The word bring 
points to the attractive and guiding power of 
Christ, drawing all his followers together, as 
the next words declare. And they shall (or, 
will) hear my voice. ‘He that receiveth 
you, receiveth me.’’ To hear the voice of 
Christ’s ambassadors, is to hear his voice; for 
their message is his message, in substance and 
spirit. Let no one who rejects the call of Je- 
sus by the ministry of his servants imagine 


Cu. X.] 


17 Therefore doth my Father love me, ¢ because I lay 
down my life, that I might take it again. 

18 No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down 
of myself. I have power to lay it down, and I 4 have 
power to take it again. ¢ This commandment have I 
received of my Father. 
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17 shepherd. Therefore doth the Father love me, be- 
cause I lay down my life, that I may take it ma 

18 No one! taketh it away from me, but I lay it down 
of myself. I have 2 power to lay it down, and I have 
3power to take it again. This commandment re- 
ceived I from my Father. 


@ Isa, 53: 7, 8,12; Heb, 2: 9....b ch. 2: 19....¢ ch. 6:38; 15: 10; Teer 2: 24, 32.——1 Some ancient authorities read, took it away....2 Or, 
right. 


that he would have listened to it with a differ- 
ent spirit, if it had come to him from the lips 
of the Good Shepherd himself. And there 
shall be one fold, and one shepherd. The 
Rev. Ver. is better. In other words: ‘There 
shall come to be one fiock with one shepherd.”’ 
Observe that the words of Jesus are one flock, 
not one fold. For the idea of the fold is 
subordinate to that of the flock. Itis the flock 
which belongs to the shepherd, and sheep 
from many folds are to become one flock—in- 
stead of flocks that belong to many shepherds 
being sheltered in one fold, as is often the case 
in Palestine. The unity contemplated is one 
springing out of a common relation to Christ, 
and that relation is primarily spiritual. Only 
in a secondary sense can it be one of outward 
or formal organization. In Christ, Jew and 
Gentile will possess the same inward temper 
—the same trust and loveand hope. By him, 
the middle wall of partition is to be broken 
down, and every man who recognizes him as 
the Good Shepherd will be recognized by him 
as a member of “‘ the rational flock’’ which he 
has bought with his own blood. 

17. Therefore (or, for this reason) doth 
my Father love me, because I lay down 
my life, that I might (may) take it again. 
The expression for this reason is generally 
supposed to look backward to what has been 
said in verses 14-16, and forward to a re-state- 
ment of the same thought in another form, 
viz.: because I lay down my life, etc. It 
will be noticed that the words of Jesus in this 
verse are no longer figurative, allegorical, but 
plain and direct; also, that his approaching 
death is represented as voluntary, and as about 
to be followed by his voluntary resurrection; 
and, again, that this voluntary death and res- 
urrection are well pleasing to the Father. The 
words that I may take it again, are to be 
closely connected with the preceding expres- 
sion, I laydown my life. The Father's love 
to the Son has one of its sources in the redeem- 
ing work oftheSon. But that redeeming work 
depends on his resurrection as well as on his 
death. 


not merely in the sacrifice, considered by it- 
self, but in the fact that the Good Shepherd, 
when he gives up his life, is resolved to take it 
again, in order that he may continue to fulfill 
his pastoral office till the final goal is reached, 
when all mankind shall constitute his flock.’’ 
—Meyer. Watkins remarks that ‘‘ the key to 
the meaning is in the truth that for Christ the 
taking again of human life is itself a fur- 
ther sacrifice, and that this is necessary for the 
completion of the Great Shepherd’s work.” 
But if the reunion of the eternal Word with 
his human body glorified is of itself a sac- 
Tifice, it follows that the humiliation of the 
Word is eternal; for there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he will ever sunder his connection 
with his glorified human nature. We do not 
see that the view of Watkins is necessarily 
implied in the words of Christ, yet it is a view 
which would perfectly account for his words, 
and which, if clearly established, might pow- 
erfully move the Christian heart. 

18. No man taketh it from me, but I 
lay it down of myself. It is better to fol- 
low the Greek exactly, and translate no one, 
instead of no man3 for Jesus may have in- 
tended to exclude the idea that any being in 
the universe took from him his life, without 
his own absolutely free consent. This cer- 
tainly was true; and the Greek term (ovéeis) is 
comprehensive enough to mean this. (Sirach 
18: 6, 7,8; Luke 23: 46.) As freely as the 
Father gave the Son, so freely did the Son give 
himself—a ransom for many. But it is none 
the less true that he suffered a violent death by 
the hands of sinful men. To this death he 
submitted of his own accord, and thus, in a 
true and important sense, laid down his life; 
but this death was suffered by himself, not in- 
jlicted by himself. Had he been pleased to 
exercise his theanthropic power in retaining 
his own life, as he employed it in raising Laz- 
arus, the power of man would have failed to 
effect his death. But himself he would not 
save, for he came into the world to be cruci- 
fied and slain. I have power to lay it 


“The ground of the love of God lies | down, and I have power to take it again. 
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19 «There was a division therefore again among the | 19 There arose a division again amon 


Jews for these sayings. 

20 And many of them said, He hath a devil, and is 
mad; why hear ye him? 

21 Others said, These are not the words of him that 
hath a devil. «Can a devil 4 open the eyes of the blind? 


the Jews 

20 because of those words. And many of them said, 
He hath a demon, and is mad; why hear ye him. 

21 Others said, These are not the sayings of one pos- 
sessed with ademon. Can a demon open the eyes 
of the blind? 


a@ch. 7:43; 9:16....6 ch. 7: 20; 8: 48, 52....c Ex. 4: 11; Ps, 94:9; 146: 8....d ch. 9: 6, 7, 32, 33. 


It is difficult to define the word power, in 
this place. Grimm understands it to signify 
“power of choice, liberty to do what one 
pleases.’”’ That is tosay, Jesus claims that 
he acts in this matter with perfect freedom; 
that it depends on himself whether he lays 
down his life or takes it again. If this view 
of the word is correct, the next clause: 
This commandment I have (omit have) 
received of (from) my Father, must be 
interpreted, with Godet, to mean a permis- 
sion or commission, ‘‘to die or not to die, 
to rise again or not to rise again, according 
to the free inspirations of his own love.” 
Others understand the word power (éfovciav), 
to signify, in this place, ‘‘full and rightful 
authority’’; in which case the language of 
Jesus implies his perfect freedom in dying 
and rising again. Yet this freedom is to be 
used in accordance with the Father’s will; 
and that will or commandment was received 
at the time of the incarnation. All that he is 
to do or to suffer will be strictly voluntary on 
his part; but it will be, at the same time, in 
pursuance of the Father’s will. This inter- 
pretation assigns a more usual meaning to the 
word translated power, and is, therefore, 
preferable to the one first named. According 
to Cremer, the original word combines the 
two ideas of right and might. Sometimes 
the one is prominent by virtue of the context, 
and sometimes the other. 

The resurrection of Christ from the dead is 
frequently ascribed to the power and agency 
of the Father; but in this passage Jesus ap- 
pears to teach that he will not only lay down 
his own life, but, also, take it again. How 
is this language to be reconciled to that? 
Meyer says, that ‘‘the taking again of his 
life. . . implies the yiving it again—i. e., the 
re-awakening activity of the Father.’ In 
other words, the life was restored by the act 
of the Father, but received by the act of the 
Son. But he does not explain what he means 
by the two acts. Watkins says that ‘‘the 
taking again was under the Father’s au- 
thority, and was, therefore, itself the Father’s 


gift.’”’ Compare ch. 5: 19 sq., with the Notes. 
Christ seems to be intent on affirming two 
things: (1) The absolute voluntariness of his 
death and resurrection, and (2) the absolute 
harmony of his conduct in this matter with 
the plan and will of the Father. Whether 
he himself put forth energy in bringing to 
pass his own death, or his own resurrection, is 
not affirmed. It was the Father's plan that 
Christ should die and rise again for the salva- 
tion of the people; but that he should do this 
of his own accord, of his own choice, with no 
constraint but that of love. And it was be- 
cause Christ freely gave himself to dying and 
rising again for this end, that the Father 
loved him with a special and inexpressible 
love. 

19-21. EFFECT OF THIS DISCOURSE. 

19. There was a division, etc. Or, asin 
the Rev. Ver.: There arose a division again 
among the Jews, because. of these words. 
Comp. 9: 16; 9: 8, 9; 7: 12, 80, 31, 40, 41. If 
the writer means, by the Jews,the leaders of 
the people, who were conspicuous for their 
bigoted attachment to the ritual of the old 
religion, it is plain that a considerable num- 
ber of this class were favorably impressed by 
the sayings of Jesus. Nicodemus was not the 
only Pharisee who was touched by his wis- 
dom. Therefore, (otv), of the Com. Ver., is 
omitted by the highest authorities. 

20. And many of them said, (or, were 
saying,) He hath a devil, (or, demon,) and 
is mad: why hear ye him? The word 
many points to a majority of the Jews pres- 
ent. These clung to the opinion which they 
had before expressed. (8: 48.) But they were 
evidently disturbed by the attention and re- 
spect with which some were listening to the 
Saviour. Hence they were tempted to repeat 
their wild and bitter accusation. But their 
scorn did not silence those who had another 
temper. 

21. Others said, (or, were saying)—that is, 
in response to this bitter accusation—These 
are not the words of him that hath a 
devil (or, demon.) Can a devil (demon) 
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22 And it was at Jerusalem the feast of the dedica- 
tion, and it was winter. 


22 
23 salem: it was winter; and Jesus was walking in 


1 And it was the feast of the dedication at Jeru- 


23 And Jesus walked in the temple «in Solomon’s | 24 the temple in Solomon’s porch, The Jews therefore 


rch. 
Pot Then came the Jews round about him, and said 
unto him, How long dost thou make us to doubt? If 
thou be the Christ, fell us plainly. 


came round about him, and said unto him, How 
long dost thou hold us in suspense? If thou art 


@ Acts 8:11; 5: 12,——1 Some ancient authorities read, At that time was the feast. 


open the eyes of the blind? They repel 
the accusation by appealing to the words and 
the works of Jesus. His language was not 
that of a demoniac—fierce, raving, incohe- 
rent—nor was the power possessed by a de- 
mon, such as Christ exercised when he re- 
stored sight to the blind. Two convincing 
facts briefly and clearly stated. 


22,8q. JESUS IN JERUSALEM AT THE 
Frast or DepicaTion. (Dec. 20-27, A. v. 
29.) 


The Evangelist now passes over, in silence, 
a period of about two months from the Feast 
of Tabernacles to the Feast of Dedication. 
Where was Jesus during those two months— 
from the second week of October to the third 
week of December? Meyer, Hengstenberg, 
and others answer, In Jerusalem, or its sub- 
urbs; for nothing is said of any departure 
thence, or return thither. But, against this 
view, it has been forcibly urged: (1) That 
he could not have remained there in peace, 
on account of the bitter enmity of ‘‘the Jews,”’ 
(2) That the references which appear in the 
following discourse, to what he had said at 
the Feast of Tabernacles, are far more natural 
if we suppose that he had been absent from 
Jerusalem two months, than they are if we 
suppose that he had remained there and 
taught, meanwhile; for by the former suppo- 
sition, these references were to his last dis- 
course in that place. And (8) that events are 
related in the other Gospels which appear to 
belong to just this period of the Lord’s min- 
istry. Between the Feast of Tabernacles (Oct. 
11-18, a. D. 29,) and the Feast of Dedication, 
(Dec. 20-27, aA. D. 29,) "Dr. Robinson places 
the following events: A lawyer instructed by 
parable (Luke 10: 25-37); Jesus in the house of 
Martha and Mary (Luke10: 38-42); the disciples 
again taught how to pray (Luke 11: 1-12); the re- 
turn of the seventy (Luke 10: 17-24) ; the giving of 
sight toa man born blind, etc. (Jonn 9: 1-41; 10: 1-21), 
Gardiner assigns to this period of about two 
months several events and parables not em- 
braced in Robinson’s list; but it is not im- 


portant for us to examine his reasons for so 
doing. 

22. And it was at Jerusalem the feast 
of the dedication. This feast was estab- 
lished by Judas Maccabeus, to commemorate 
the cleansing and re-consecration of the tem- 
ple after its destruction by Antiochus Epiph- 
anes (Qa Maco, 4; 50, sq.; 2 Macc, 1: 13; 10: 6, sq.; Josephus ‘Ant,’ 
12:17,1.) It was celebrated eight days every 
year, beginning with the 25th of Kisleu, not 
only in Jerusalem, but in any part of the 
land, and was an occasion of much joy and 
festivity. The writer of 2 Maccabzeus says that 
“‘they kept eight days with gladness’’; that 
‘*they bore branches and fair boughs, and 
palms also, and sung psalms unto him wha 
had given them good success in cleansing his 
place.’’ (10: 6,7.) Josephus remarks that this 
festival was called ‘‘ Lights,’’ and that he 
supposes the name was given to it from the 
joy of the nation at their unexpected liberty. 
In the temple at Jerusalem, the ‘ Hallel’”’ 
was sung every day of the feast. (Smith’s 
‘Dict. of the Bible,’’ Art. Dedication). And 
it was winter. The and is to be omitted, 
and this statement connected with the fol- 
lowing. 

23. And Jesus walked (was walking) in 
the temple, in Solomon’s porch. The 
descriptive tense, was walking, shows that the 
scene was vividly present to the Evangelist’s 
mind; and the fact that Christ was walking in 
a covered porch, or arcade, is accounted for 
by the season of the year. This arcade was 
on the side of the temple towards the east, 
nearest the wall that overhangs the Valley of 
Kedron, and is said to have been a relic of 
Solomon’s days.—Josephus, ‘‘Antiq.,’’ 20: 9, 7. 
There is a reference to the same porch in Acts 
3:11. ‘‘The mention of this particular part 
of the temple is one of the traces of the writer 
having himself been an eye-witness; events 
like this no doubt impressed themselves on the 
memory, so as never to be forgotten. (Comp. 
8: 20.)’’—Meyer. 

24. Then (rather, therefore) came the 
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25 Jesus answered them, I told you, and ye believed 
not: *the works that I doin my Father’s name, they 
bear witness of me. 

26 But bye believe not, because ye are not of my 
sheep, as I said unto you, 

27 ¢My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me: 

28 And I give unto them eternal life; and ¢4they 
shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck them 
out of my hand. 


25 the Christ, tell us plainly. Jesus answered th 
I told you, and ye believe not: the works that t 
do in my Father's name, these bear witness of me, 
26 But ye believe not, because ye are not of my sheep. 
27 My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
28 they follow me: and I give unto them eternal life; 
and they shall never perish, and no one sh 


@ ver. 38; ch. 3:2; 5: 36....6 ch, 8:47; 1 John 4: 6....c ver. 4: 14....d ch. 6: 37; 17: 11, 12; 18:9. 


Jews round about him. Many of the 
prominent men, who were, for the most part, 
opposed to Christ, gathered around—literally, 
encircled—him, as he was walking to and fro 
in the porch. And said unto him, How 
long dost thou make us to doubt (or, hold 
us in suspense.—Rev. Ver.)? If thou be (art) 
the Christ, tell us plainly. The Greek words 
which are translated hold us in suspense liter- 
ally signify, lift up our soul, or mind—that 
is, in the present case, keep our souls in a 
state of excitement, by leaving a question 
of the highest interest unsettled. But why 
did the Jews gather round Jesus and broach 
this question? It is probable that during the 
two months of his absence they had remained 
divided in sentiment, a majority of them re- 
jecting the claims of Jesus, but some of them 
feeling that both his words and his works 
proved him to be from God. (See ver. 20, 21.) 
The former might ask the question with the 
purpose of making his answer the basis of ac- 
cusation, and the latter with the desire to have 
all doubt removed from their minds. At any 
rate, they seek the interview and propose the 
question, which is evidence enough that the 
absence of Jesus had not diminished their in- 
terest in him. 

25. I told you, and ye believed (delieve) 
not. That is, ‘‘I declared myself to be the 
Christ, and though I did this, ye do not be- 
lieve.’”’ That he had done this more than 
once is very evident from the preceding nar- 
rative. His answer is therefore equivalent to 
a plain assertion of his Messiahship, and a 
plain assertion of their unbelief, together with 
a pretty obvious allusion to either malice or 
dullness on their part, in making such a de- 
mand. The works that I do in my Fa- 
ther’s name, they (or, these) bear wite 
ness of me. To do works in the Father’s 
name, is to appeal to the Father in doing 
them, or to recognize them in some way as 
the Father’s works, revealing his will. This 


agrees with the representation of 5: 19, sq. 
What the Father does, the Son does in like 
manner, and the works of the Father are 
wrought by the Son. 

26. But ye believe not, because ye are 
not of my sheep. The last words of the 
Common Version: As I said unto you, are 
not adequately supported. If they’were genu- 
ine, they would contain a distinct reference to 
his discourse, at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
two months before. He had then virtually 
declared that they were not his sheep (see ver. 
4,14), and it was not too much to expect that 
they would at once recall to mind his words 
at that time. At all events, the expression 
my sheep recalls that discourse. ‘The cir- 
eumstance that Jesus should refer to this alle- 
gory, about two months after the date of ver. 
1-21, has been used as an argument against 
the originality of this discourse (Strauss Baur); 
but it may be simply accounted for by the as- 
sumption that during the interval he had had 
no further discussions with his hierarchical op- 
ponents.— Meyer, freely. Some of those who 
then listened to him were now present, with 
undiminished hostility. 

27,28. My sheep hear my voice, and I 
know them, and they follow me: and I 
give unto them eternal life. The first 
three statements are almost verbal repetitions 
of what he had seid at the Feast of Taberna- 
cles (see ver. 14-16), and the last statement 
was implied in what he then said. For if the 
Good Shepherd lays down his life for the 
sheep, it is that they may not perish, but may 
have eternal life. (Comp. 3: 16.) And they 
shall never perish, etc. That is, those who 
are true disciples of Christ—being ghided and 
nourished by him, will never be suffered to 
perish. The blessed life whichthey have be- 
gun to enjoy will be preserved -from this time 
forward forever. And no one, etc. They 
are in the hands of the Chief Shepherd, and 
no one, however powerful or fierce, can wrest 
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29 «My Father, > which gave them me, is greater than 
all; and no man is able to pluck them out of my Fa- 
ther’s hand. : 

30 ¢{ and my Father are one. 


29 snatch them out of my hand. 1My Father, who 
hath given them unto me, is greater than all; and 
no one is able to snatch 2them out of the Father's 

30 hand. I and the Father are one. The Jews took 


a oh, 14: 28....6 oh. 17: 2, 6, etc....¢ ch. 17: 11, 22.——1 Some ancient authorities read, That which my Father hath given unto me..... 
2 Or, aught. 


them out of that hand. The first clause of 
this verse appears to mean that believers in 
Christ will never, by their own carelessness 
or ignorance, lose that union with him which 
makes existence a blessing; and the latter, 
that no enemy, however crafty or strong, 
will succeed in destroying their life in Christ. 
(See Rom. 8: 31, sq.) The preservation of the 
saints is distinctly taught by the Lord in this 
passage. 

The word perish is used by Christ and by 
Paul to denote an utter loss of true life, or 
blessed communion with God, and not to de- 
note an utter loss of being. Annihilation is 
nowhere taught by the sacred writers. For 
a fuller comment on the Greek expression 
translated never (od ni—«is Tov aidva), see Note 
on 11: 26. 

29, 30. My Father, which gave (rather, 
hath given) them me, is greater than 
alls; and no man (one) is able to pluck 
them out of my Father’s hand. I and 
my Father are one. This is added in con- 
firmation of the last statement: ‘‘No man 
is able to pluck them out of my hand.” For 
by identifying his own power with his 
Father’s, he pronounces it absolute. In this 
remarkable passage Jesus claims: (1) That 
his Father is the greatest of all beings—i. e., 
God; (2) that the sheep of which he is speak- 
ing have been given him by his Father; (8) 
that no one can pluck them out of his Father's 
hand; and (4) that in keeping them he and 
his Father are one—i. e., one in action, in 
power, and therefore in essence. To be one 
thing, (év), in the sense demanded by the ar- 
gument, is to be one in keeping the sheep 
against all destroyers. The action of the Son 
is, therefore, declared to be inseparable from 
that of the Father, and one with it. But if 
their action is one, their power must be one; 
for action is but the movement of power. 
And if their power is one, their being or es- 
sence must be one; for power belongs to 
being. The language of this verse may, 
therefore, be said to agree with the common 
doctrine of the Trinity; that the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit are in essence one 


and the same, but distinguishable in a per- 
sonal respect. 

In the expression greater than all, Meyer 
supposes that the word all refers to persons, 
and includes even the Son. But, as the ob- 
vious scope of the passage is to affirm the 
oneness of the Son’s preserving agency with 
that of the Father, it is unnatural to suppose 
that Jesus meant to separate himself from the 
Father in this clause, and associate himself, as 
to greatness, with the inferior all. The only 
evidence of his subordination to be found in 
this place is in the words my Father, since 
sonship implies a certain subordination; and 
in the words who has given them to me, 
since the receiver of a kingdom is, in a certain 
respect, subordinate to the giver. 

According to the highest textual authority, 
the word greater has a neuter form (pe<6v), 
showing that the Saviour’s thought was this: 
‘My Father. . issomething greater than all,’”’ 
that is, a power greater than all. For a 
similar use of the neuter adjective, see Matt. 
12: 6. Some editors make the relative pro- 
noun neuter also: ‘‘My Father which gave 
them to me, is greater than all’’; but the 
pronoun, as Meyer and Schaff suggest, may 
have been changed by transcribers, who 
could not understand how a neuter adjective 
could agree with the masculine term Father. 
But another construction is certainly possible, 
viz: ‘That which my Father hath given to 
me, is greater than all.’ (So B* L. Tisch, 
Tregel., West. and Hort, Alford, Revisers, 
margin). The meaning then would be, that 
the power given to him by the Father was 
greater than all. Some MSS. read: ‘'The 
Father,” instead of ‘‘My Father,’’ an unim- 
portant variation. 

‘‘The doctrine of the saint’s perseverance 
in holiness is here most expressly taught. 
(Ver.27-29.) If one of the elect should finally 
perish, it would not only falsify the declara- 
tion here made by Christ, but would be a viola- 
tion of the compact between the Father and the 
Son (see 6: 37), and contrary to the expressly 
declared will of the Father. (6:39,4.) Yet 
this great truth, which so illustrates the sov- 
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31 Then «the Jews took up stones again to stone him. | 31 xe stones again to stone him. Jesus answered them, 
a 


32 Jesus answered them, Many 
shewed you from my Father; for which of those works 
do ye stone me? 

33 The Jews answered him, saying, For a good work 
we stone thee not; but for blasphemy; and because that 
thou, being a man, ¢ makest thyself God. 


ood works have I | 32 


ny g works I have shewed you from the 
Father; for which of those works do ye stone me? 
33 The Jews answered him, Fora work we stone 
thee not, but for blasphemy ; and because that thou, 


a ch. 8: 59.. 


--b oh. 5: 18, 


ereign mercy of God through Jesus Christ, 
and which is the only sure foundation upon 
which the believer rests his hope of eternal 
life, must not be abused to justify any laxity 
of effort on his part to make his calling and 
election sure, by a life of prayer and holy 
living, such as becometh the disciples of 
Christ.’’— Owen, ad. loc. 

31. Then the Jews (or, the Jews there- 
fore) took up stones again to stone him 
(or, that they might stone him). If the word 
therefore belongs to the genuine text,—of 
which there is some doubt,—the act of the 
Jews is expressly declared to be a consequence 
of what Jesus had just said; but if it does 
not belong to the text, there is no reason to 
suppose that it misrepresents the connection 
between the act of the Jews and the words of 
Jesus. The manner in which he associated 
himself with the Father, filled their hearts 
with wrath, if not with horror. And what 
they did was to lift up stones from the ground, 
with the intention of hurling them at Jesus, 
and thus killing him upon the spot, without 
even the form of trial and judgment. (Comp. 
Levit. 24: 10sq.). The word again, refers 
without doubt to the scene described in 8: 59. 

But as they were in the act of stoning him, 
they were arrested by a remark of infinite 
sagacity, and, it may be, authority, compel- 
ing them to turn their thoughts to what he 
had done. 

32. Jesus answered them, Many good 
works have I shewed you from my 
Father. The action of the Jews was most 
expressive; it was accusation and condemna- 
tion and execution ina breath. Hence the 
language of Jesus is called an answer to them. 
By the term works, he means ‘mighty 
works,’’ or miracles; by the term translated 
good (cada) he characterizes these miracles as 
divinely “‘ fair and fit,’’ worthy of the highest 
regard; by the expression, from my Father, 
he reminds them that his works are from the 
Father, even as he himself is from the Father, 
and that: his own action is inseparable from 


the Father's; and by the words, have I 
shewed you, he affirms that these miracles 
were meant for ‘‘signs’’ to them: they were 
significant of the Saviour’s authority as well 
as goodness. For which of those works 
do ye stone me? There is deep and holy 
irony in this question. For the Lord knew 
that it was his words that had provoked their 
wrath; but he also knew that his works and 
his words signified one and the same thing, 
brought one and the same message, asserted 
one and the same authority, and that in con- 
demning him for his words they were also 
condemning him for his works. He, there- 
fore, assumes that they are intelligent and 
self-consistent, enraged at his works, which 
speak the same language as his words. If 
there was, as we concede, a species of irony or 
mockery in this, it was profoundly just, fitted 
to open their eyes and deter them from the 
awful crime they were at the point of com- 
mitting. 

The word rendered which (né:ov) cannot be 
easily reproduced in English, without resort- 
ing to paraphrase: for it suggests quality as 
well as distinction. Thus: ‘‘ What is the 
character of that one of those works on ac- 
count of which ye are about to stone me?”’ 
or, ‘‘Of those works what is the character of 
the one for which ye are about stoning me?”’ 
This was a question that might well make 
them pause. 

33. For a good work we stone thee 
not; but for blasphemy; and because 
that thou, being a man, makest thyself 
God. Are two offences here charged against 
Jesus, or only one? Lange says, two: ‘‘ They 
reproach him with two things: first, that he 
places God on a par with himself—and this 
they call blasphemy ; secondly, that he makes 
himself God—and in this they think they 
recognize the false prophet.”’ But it is diffi- 
cult to discriminate between these two things, 
and better to suppose, with Meyer, that but 
one offence is charged. According to this 
view, **And connects with the general charge 
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34 Jesus answered them, «Is it not written in your | 34 being a man, makest thyself God. Jesus answered 


pe I said, Ye are gods? 
God came, and the scripture cannot be broken; 

36 Say fe of him, ¢ whom the Father hath 
and 4 sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; * because 
I said, Iam /the Son of God? 


If he called them gods, *unto whom the word of | 35 gods? If he called them go 


them, Is it not written in your law, I said, Ye are 
, unto whom the word 
of God came (and the scripture cannot be broken) 


sanctified, 36 say ye of him, whom the Father ! sanctified an 


sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; because I 
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a more exact definition of that on which it is 
based.”” Thus: ‘‘We stone thee for blas- 
phemy, and indeed because thou, being man, 
makest thyself God.’’ Whether they under- 
stood him to claim essential, or only dynami- 
cal unity with the Father, is of little moment ; 
for they were certainly in a mood to pro- 
nounce either claim blasphemous, and to re- 
gard either as a claim to being God. But 
when he said, ‘‘I and my Father are one’’ 
(thing), it is probable that they supposed him 
to assert his essential oneness with the Father. 
“The word rendered for (before blas- 
phemy), is not the causal, ‘on account of,’ 
which we have in the last (preceding) verse, 
but ‘concerning,’ the technical form for an 
indictment. For the Mosaic law concerning 
blasphemy, see Lev. 24: 10-16,’’— Watkins. 

It is clear that the Jews were determined 
not to consider the words of Jesus in the light 
of his works, which proved that God was with 
him, but to consider them alone, and on the 
basis of the assumption that he was merely 
human—a man, and nothing more. It is also 
plain that Jesus adapted his answer to their 
state of mind and habits of reasoning, meet- 
ing them on their own ground, without yield- 
ing a particle of his own claim. Only by 
bearing in mind these points, can one perceive 
the wisdom of Christ’s response. They had 
formulated, as it were, their legal accusation, 
and he tests it by an argument founded on the 
language of their law. 

34. Is it not written in your law, I said, 
Ye are gods? By your law, is meant the 
Old Testament (comp. 12: 84; 15: 25; Rom. 3: 
19; 1 Cor. 14: 21); and the passage here cited 
is in Ps. 82:6. The Psalm is addressed to 
unjust judges and rulers of Israel. Accord- 
ing to the original idea of the theocratic na- 
tion, these judges were to be representatives 
of God, acting for him, and doing his will. 
(Comp. Ex. 21; 6; 22: 8, 28; 2 Chron. 19: 5-7.) 
In the Psalm, God refers to his language, by 
Moses, as having been virtually addressed to 
the unjust rulers of the Psalmist’s day. ‘“‘I 


and 


myself have said, Ye are gods, and sons of the 
Most High, all of you; yet surely as men, ye 
shall die,’’ etc. 

35. If he—or the Scripture—called them 
gods, unto whom the word of God came. 
The phrase unto whom the word of God 
came, does not assign a reason why they were 
called gods, but mentions a circumstance, not- 
withstanding which they were so called. 
Though they were persons to whom God’s 
message was sent, instead of being persons en- 
trusted with his message to others, they were 
called gods. And the Scripture cannot be 
broken. Meyer connects this with the pre- 
ceding clause, and makes it depend upon if 
(ci). ‘‘If-as is true—it called them gods to 
whom the word of God came, and [if] the 
Scripture cannot be broken.’”’ But most in- 
terpreters regard this statement as parenthetic, 
calling to mind an admitted truth on which 
the validity of his argument rested. And the 
more common view is probably correct. Je- 
sus here affirms the permanent authority and 
divine truth of the Scripture in question— 
that is, the passage from the Psalms, Can-= 
not be broken (or, loosened)—i. e., cannot be 
deprived of its validity. And if this Scrip- 
ture cannot be annulled, there is much reason 
to believe that the same is true of all other 
Scriptures; especially when we call to mind 
the circumstance that Jesus always speaks 
with reverence of the Old Testament. In- 
deed, it is possible that the Scripture here 
means the Old Testament as a whole. 

36. Say ye of him, whom the Father 
(omit hath) sanctified, and sent into the 
world, Thou blasphemest, because I 
said, I am the Son of God? ‘How could 
they charge him with blasphemy in claim- 
ing to be the Son of God, when their own 
judges had been styled gods.... Their office 
was but for a time; they were mortal men, yet 
wearing, by divine permission, a divine name. 
He had been with the Father before he came 
into the world, was by him sealed and set 
apart (‘sanctified’), and sent to be, notajudge, 
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37 «If I do not the works of my Father, belive me not. | 37 said, I am the Son of God? If I do not the works 


38 But if I do, though ye believe not me, ® believe the 
works; that ye ews know, and believe, ¢that the Father 
#2 in me, and I in him. 

39 ¢ Therefore the sought again to take him; but he 
escaped out of their hand, 

40 And went away again beyond Jordan into the 
place ¢where John at first baptized; and there he 
abode. 


38 of my Father, believe me not, But if I do them, 
though be believe not me, believe the works; that 
ye may know and understand that the Father is in 

89 me, and I in the Father. They sought again to 
take him: and he went forth out of their hand. 

40 And he went away again beyond Jordan into the 
place where John was at the first baptizing; and there 


ach. 15: 24....6 ch. 5: 36; 14:10, 1l....c ch. 14: 10, 11; 17: 21....d ch. 7: 30,44; 8: 59....e ch. 1: 28. 


but the Christ; not one of many sons, but 
emphatically the Son of God—the King of an 
everlasting kingdom. Both in his office and 
in his person he has far more right to the title, 
‘Son of God,’ than they have to that of 
‘gods.’’’—Perowne, on Ps. 82: 6. The inter- 
rogative form characterizes their charge as one 
that needs only to be stated in order to be re- 
jected. 

37. If I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me not. A remarkable word, show- 
ing that divine works, or miracles, were just 
what might naturally be expected of the Son 
of God, and that they were, in their place, a 
necessary part of the evidence on which Je- 
sus rested his claim to be received as the Son 
of God. By it he authorized and commanded 
the Pharisees to reject him if he failed to do 
such works as only God could do. If any 
evidence were necessary to prove that Jesus 
did not intend to lower, by his criticism of 
their charge, the claim which he had made by 
calling himself the Son of God, and by say- 
ing land my Father are one, it is furnished 
by this verse and the next following. 

38. But if I do (them), though ye believe 
not me, believe the works.—That is, 
though my words do not come to you with a 
self-evidencing power, nor my spirit and life 
by themselves win your confidence and con- 
vince you that I am all that I profess to be, 
yet believe at least what my works proclaim 
—that ye may know and believe (or, un- 
derstand.) Understand is a translation of the 
best supported text. The former verb (know) 
denotes a single, accomplished act; the latter 
a continuous exercise. That the Father is 
in me, and I in him (or, the Father.) For 
this is no more than could be certainly con- 
cluded and known from the works of Christ, 
when fairly interpreted by the light eman- 
ating from them, and from all the cireum- 
stances of the case. But, as Jesus here as- 
sumes, this inter-penetration and mutual 
indwelling of Father and Son is not all that 
his words have taught. Something more 


than this was meant by the declaration, ‘‘I 
and my Father are one,”’ to wit: that in their 
power, in their action, and in that which is 
the seat of power and the source of action, 
their mysterious and divine essence, they are 
one. This could only be learned from the 
testimony of Christ himself. 

In translating the last clause, we follow the 
best authorities by giving, instead of in him, 
in the Father; though it is one of a multi- 
tude of instances where the meaning is very 
slightly affected, if at all, by the change of 
text. 

39. Therefore they sought (or, were 
seeking) again to take him. Not now for 
the purpose of stoning him on the spot, but 
rather to have him in their power with a 
view to his destruction either with or without 
a regular trial. More than this cannot cer- 
tainly be inferred from the Evangelist’s re- 
mark; but this he depicts as if he were an 
eye-witness, and were keenly watching their 
movements, as they were trying to lay hold 
of him. Tischendorf omits the word mean- 
ing again, from the Greek text, but without 
sufficient reason. It refers, probably, to the 
scenes described in 7: 30, 32,44. But (and) 
he escaped out of theirhand. Literally, he 
went forth out of their hand. Meyer says: 
“out of their hands, which are conceived as 
already stretched out after him.’’ But is it 
not an objection to this that the sacred writer 
uses the singular, hand, instead of the plural, 
‘‘hands’”’? And is it not better to take the 
word hand as a figurative designation of 
their power? How Jesus escaped, the writer 
does not relate, and any conjecture of ours 
would be worthless. 

40-42. TEMPORARY SoJOURN IN PERERA. 

Jesus had probably been traveling and 
preaching and working miracles in Perea, 
before his appearance at the Feast of Dedica- 
tion in Jerusalem. This would account for 
again, in ver. 40. 

40. And went away again beyond Jor-= 
dan, into the place where John at first 
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41 And many resorted unto him, and said, John did | 41 he abode. And many came unto him; and they said, 


no miracle; *but all things that John spake of this 
man were true. 
42 > And many believed on him there. 


John indeed did no sign: but all things whatsoever 
42 John spake of this man were true. And many be- 
lieved on him there. 


CHAPTER XI. 


OW acertain man was sick, numed Lazarus, of Beth- 
any, the town of ¢ Mary and her sister Martha. 


| 1 Now acertain man was sick, Lazarus of Bethany, 


ach. 3; 30....6 ch, 8: 30; 11: 45....c Luke 10: 38, 39, 


baptized ; and there he abode. The Jews 
had rejected him in a conclusive manner, and 
it was therefore worse than useless to remain 
in the capital. But, ‘‘his hour” to be lifted 
up on the cross was not yet come. So he 
withdrew from Jerusalem to a region where 
the people would be benefited by his presence 
and ministry It is commonly assumed that 
the particular place to which he repaired was 
the Bethabara, or Bethany, spoken of by the 
Evangelist in 1: 28. But this is not perfectly 
certain ; for the place where the deputation of 
Pharisees from Jerusalem met John may not 
have been the place where he at first bap- 
tized. Bethany and Enon are, indeed, the 
only two places named by the Evangelist in 
connection with the administration of bap- 
tism by John, and it is evident that Enon was 
visited after Bethany; but the narrative of 
this Evangelist is so fragmentary that we can- 
not regard it as complete in itself, with no 
references to events not particularly described. 
Yet the place to which he now repaired may 
have been the Bethany of 1: 28, and there is 
at least some probability that it was. 

41. And many resorted (came) unto him, 
and said (or, were saying). The last verb is 
in the descriptive tense, betokening either the 
writer’s presence, or the frequent recurrence 
of this remark. John (indeed) did no mir- 
acle (or, sign). ‘‘A characteristic feature of 
the history of John, which, in this respect 
also, has remained free from fanciful addi- 
tions.”’—Meyer. It was natural for the peo- 
ple of this region to contrast the ministry of 
John with that of Jesus. They had been 
greatly moved by the preaching of the mighty 
harbinger of Christ, and they now compared 
his words respecting the Messiah with what 
they had seen and heard. But all things 
that John spake of this man were true. 
The Baptist had distinctly asserted the supe- 
rior greatness of the Messiah. And as they 
heard of the miracles of Jesus, or witnessed 
them, the fulfillment by him of John’s word 


P 


became a ground of faith—an additional rea- 
son why they should trust in Jesus as the 
Messiah, 

42, And many believed on him there. 
‘‘Jesus was reaping,’’ as Bengel says, ‘‘ the 
posthumous fruit of the Baptist’s work.’’ 


Ch. 11: 1-44, 
THE Deap. 


1-16. PRELIMINARY NARRATIVE. 

1. Nowacertain man. The connective 
now, or but (4), is used because the sickness 
and death of Lazarus led to an interruption 
of the Lord’s sojourn in Perea, The name 
Lazarus is supposed to be a Greek modifica- 
tion of the Hebrew Eleazar. It is applied in 
this chapter to the (probably) younger brother 
of Martha and Mary; and in the Saviour’s 
parable preserved by Luke (16: 20-25), to the 
beggar who was laid at the rich man’s door. 
The parable is thought by many to have been 
spoken by Christ about this time in Perea; 
and an attempt has been made to connect the 
poor man of the parable with the one who 
was now sick. But there is no evidence of 
any connection between the two. Nor is 
there any sufficient reason for conjecturing 
that he was the young man who came eagerly 
to Jesus, and was loved by him, but went 
away sorrowful, because he was very rich, 
(Luke 18: 18-27.) More plausible, but at the same 
time wholly incapable of verification, is the 
hypothesis that the young man who followed 
Jesus, having ‘‘a linen cloth cast about his 
naked body’? (Mark 14:51), was Lazarus. The 
best interpreters now agree that the two Greek 
prepositions (am and éx), the one before Beth= 
any, and the other before the village, etc., 
denote the same relation; so that the latter 
clause is merely explanatory of the former, 
distinguishing this Bethany from another 
Bethany, on the east side of the Jordan. 
Bethany, the village of Mary and Martha, 
was the home and native place of Lazarus. 
It was afterwards known among Christians 
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2 («It was that Mary which anointed the Lord with 
ointment, and wiped his feet with her hair, whose 
brother Lazarus was sick.) 

3 Therefore his sisters sent unto him, saying, Lord, 
behold, he whom thou lovest is sick. 

4. When Jesus heard that, he said, This sickness is 
not unto death, + but for the glory of God, that the Son 
of God might be glorified thereby. 

5 Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Laz- 
arus. 


2 of the village of Mary and her sister Martha. And 
it was that Mary who anointed the Lord with oint- 
ment, and wiped his feet with her hair, whose 

3 brother Lazarus was sick. The sisters therefore 
sent unto him, saying, Lord, behold, he whom thou 

4lovest is sick. But when Jesus heard it, he said, 
This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory 
of God, that the son of God may be glorified there- 

5 by. Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and 


a Matt. 26:7; Mark 14: 3; ch. 12:3....6 ch. 9:3; ver. 40. 


as the village of Mary and Martha, at least 
down to the time when this Gospel went into 
circulation; at some later period it took the 


name of Lazarus, and is now called El-Azi- | 


rieh, or El-Lazirieh, from El-Azir, the Arabic 
form of Lazarus. 

2. It was that (or, the) Mary which 
anointed the Lord with ointment, etc. 
This explanation distinguishes the Mary in 
question from others, and at the same time 
accounts for her being named, in this connec- 
tion, before Martha (ver.1), her elder sister. 
(See ver. 5.) By reason of her act of love, 
referred to in this verse, and related more 
fully in chap. 12: 1-8, this Mary was well 
known and highly honored by the early dis- 
ciples. But there is no valid reason for the 
somewhat current belief that she was the 
woman who is mentioned by Luke (7: 36,sa.) as 
asinner, though the act of the one was so 
similar to that of the other, for the act was 
one that might not unnaturally be repeated ; 
or for the opinion that either of these was iden- 
tical with Mary Magdalene. (See Articles 
on Lazarus, and on the several Marys, in 
Smith’s ‘‘ Dict. of the Bible,’’ Am. ed.) 

3. Therefore his sisters sent unto him, 
saying, Lord, etc. Therefore represents 
this act as a consequence of the facts just 
stated, namely, the sickness of Lazarus, and 
the affectionate confidence which the sisters 
had in Christ, as illustrated by the well known 
incident referred to. Their message was a 
beautiful expression of this confidence. Their 
request was delicately conveyed by the sim- 
ple statement of their brother’s sickness, and 
their plea as finely chosen and expressed— 
whom thou lovest. We can readily believe 
that this message was the language of Mary. 
Perhaps they hesitated to ask the Lord to visit 
Bethany, because they were aware of the pur- 
pose of the Pharisees, to lay hold of him and 
put him to death. At all events, they said 
just enough to show their unreserved confi- 
dence in him. 


4 When (or, but when) Jesus heard 
that (better, it), he said—in the presence of 
the messenger and of his disciples—this 
sickness is not unto death. An expres- 
sion which might be easily misunderstood at 
the moment, but which really affirmed, as the 
event proved, that in the divine plan the final 
issue of this sickness would not be death. 
But for the glory of God. In some definite 
and remarkable manner the glory of God was 
to be revealed by means of this sickness. 
This, instead of death, was the ultimate pur- 
pose of it. (Comp. 9: 3,4.) But with this 
was embraced another end, viz: that the 
Son of God might (or, may) be glorified 
thereby. The glorifying of God is in order 


to the glorifying of the Son of God; for when 
the one is glorified, so also is the other. 
Thereby means by this sickness. 

5. Now Jesus loved Martha, and her 
sister, and Lazarus. ‘Happy family,” 
says Bengel. But the reason for the insertion 
of this remark in this place is not perfectly 
certain. Meyer supposes that it is introduced 
to account for the consolatory declaration of 
ver. 4. Jesus loved them, and therefore sug- 
gested to them enigmatically the blessed issue 
of this sickness. When this remark (ver.4) 
was reported to the sisters, Lazarus was prob- 
ably dead; but it may have been pondered in 
their hearts, and by its gracious purport they 
may have been comforted in some degree. 
Godet, and others, however, suppose that this 
remark of the Evangelist is anticipatory of 
ver. 7, explaining why, though he tarried for 
a time in Perea, he said: ‘‘Let us go into 
| Judea again.’’ The latter is, on the whole, 
more probable than the former, especially in 
view of the Greek words, (8) now, ver. 5, and 
(uév) indeed, ver. 6. The word loved (jydéna) 
is not the same in this verse as in ver. 3. (guAcis). 
It denotes a high moral and religious affec- 


tion; and is used to express the love of God 
to men and the love of Christians to God 
and to one another. The word used by the 
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6 When he had heard therefore that he was sick, *he 
abode two days stillin the same place where he was. 

7 Then after that saith he to his disciples, Let us go 
into Judea again. 

8 His disciples say unto him, Master, >the Jews of 
late sought to stone thee ; and goest thou thither again? 

9 Jesus answered, Are there not twelve hours in the 


6 Lazarus. When therefore he heard that he was 
sick, he abode at that time two days in the place 
7 where he was. Then after this he saith to the 
8 disciples, Let us go into Judea again. The disci- 
ples say unto him, Rabbi, the Jews were but now 
seeking to stone thee; and goest thou thither 
9again? Jesus answered, Are there not twelve 


ach, 10: 40... 


-b oh. 10: 31. 


sisters (ver.3) denotes warm personal attach- 
ment. 

6. When he had heard therefore that 
he was sick, etc.—literally, when therefore 
he heard, etc. This part of Christ’s conduct 
has been pronounced unnatural, unaccount- 
able, and aclear proof that the whole narra- 
tive is worthless in a historical respect. 
‘““Why,’’ it is asked, ‘‘must Lazarus die, in 
order that Jesus might have some one to raise 
from the dead? Why did he not from a dis- 
tance rebuke the disease and prevent the 
death of Lazarus, selecting some other person 
already dead to be raised?’’ In answer to 
such objections, we may refer, with Meyer, 
to verse 4, ‘‘according to which Jesus was 
conscious of its being the divine will that the 
miracle should be performed precisely under 
the circumstances and at the time at which 
it actually was performed. (Comp. 2: 4).”’ 
Further, it may have been already, when the 
message reached Jesus, too late for him to 
save the life of his friend by « cure of the 
disease. For Lazarus was probably now 
dead, and, indeed, by the custom of the East, 
laid inthetomb. For Lazarus had been dead 
four days when he was recalled to life. (Ver. 39.) 
He must, therefore, have died soon after the 
messenger of the sisters left them to go to 
Jesus beyond the Jordan. The journey must 
have occupied about one day, then Jesus re- 
mained where he was two days, and the fourth 
day was spent in returning to Bethany. Ac- 
cordingly, it is not surprising that Christ 
abode yet two days in the place where he 
was; for, as he purposed to raise Lazarus 
from the dead, it was important to defer this 
act till there could be no possible doubt of his 
death. Besides, miracles were not wrought 
by Christ irrespective of moral conditions; 
and fit opportunities for doing such a work as 
it was God’s will that he should now do, may 
not have been so numerous as some imagine, 
Again, he may have had important spiritual 
work to do in Perea—work which he could 
not leave unfinished for the sake of repairing 
to Bethany sooner than he did. 


7. Then after that (or, this) saith he to 
his disciples, Let us go into Judea again. 
This was doubtless said to prepare the way for 
a more definite explanation. Hence Judea is 
mentioned instead of Bethany. And by Ju- 
dea, the disciples probably understood Jeru- 
salem and the surrounding villages, where 
Christ had been accustomed to preach the 
gospel of the kingdom, and to do mighty 
works. It was not long since he had gone 
thither at the Feast of Dedication, and had 
encountered deadly hostility; yet now he 
proposes to visit the same region again, with 
his disciples. But they remonstrate. 

8. Master, the Jews of late, etc.; or, 
Rabbi, the Jews were but now seeking to stone 
thee, etc. The scene of peril from which he 
had escaped, that he might depart to the other 
side of the Jordan, is brought vividly to mind 
by his proposal; and they wonder at his pur- 
pose to venture once more into the jaws of 
destruction—into the stronghold of his im- 
placable foes. Their principal anxiety is, 
doubtless, for his safety, but they are not 
wholly free from solicitude concerning them- 
selves (ver.16); for they know enough of hu- 
man nature to suspect that the life of their 
Master would not be taken without some risk 
to their own. The adverb of time, of late 
(viv), is commonly translated now, but by rea- 
son of its position, it is emphatic in this verse, 
and is fairly represented by even now; or just 
mow. Interpreters have sometimes inferred 
from it that only a very short time had elapsed 
since Jesus came to Perea; but the inference 
is by’no means necessary. For as the disci- 
ples recalled the peril of their Lord in Jeru- 
salem, at the Feast of Dedication, it might 
naturally have seemed to them nearer than it 
was. The days had passed swiftly since they 
had reached a place of safety, and probably 
a period of several weeks had passed since 
their return to Perea. (See 10: 41.) 

9,10. Are there not twelve hours in 
(or, of) the day? That is, of the day, as 
contrasted with the night. The form of the 
question in Greek presupposes an affirmative 
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day? If any man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, 
because he seeth the light of this world. 

10 But if aman walk in the night, he stumbleth, 
because there is no light in him. 

11 These things said he: and after that he saith unto 
them, Our friend Lazarus ¢sleepeth; but I go, that I 
may awake him out of sleep. 

4 12 a said his disciples, Lord, if he sleep, he shall 
o well. 


hours in the day? If a man walk in the day, he 
stumbleth not, because he seeth the light of this 
10 world. But if a man walk in the night, he 
11 stumbleth, because the light is not in him. These 
things spake he: and after this he saith unto 
them, Our friend Lazarus is fallen asleep; but I go, 
12 that 1 may awake him out of sleep. The disciples 
therefore said unto him, Lord, if he is fallen asleep, 


ach. 9: 4....6 ch. 12; 35....¢ So Deut. 31: 16; Dan. 12:2; Matt. 9: 24; Acts 7: 60; 1 Cor. 15: 18, 51. 


answer. If any man walk in the day, etc. 
By this illustration, Jesus reminds his disci- 
ples of a great law of life and action which he 
is observing. Hereminds them that he is walk- 
ing in the light; that the day of his Messianic 
work is not yet closed; that he sees clearly, as 
by the light of the sun, all the perils and ob- 
stacles in the way of his proposed return to 
Judea; and that he can go without harm. He 
also reminds them that he is perfectly aware 
of the perils of darkness—of the dangers into 
which one falls when his walk is untimely, 
and his hours of service are passed. Meyer 
explains the allegory thus: ‘‘The time ap- 
pointed to me by God for working is not yet 
elapsed ; as long as it lasts, no one can do any- 
thing to me; but when it shall have come to 
an end, I shall fall into the hands of my ene- 
mies, like him who walketh in the night, and 
stumbleth, because he is without light.’”” We 
doubt whether Jesus meant to apply the latter 
part of the illustration. He did not go blindly 
or darkly to the cross. He ‘‘laid down his 
life’? as truly as he submitted to hunger and 
thirst and weariness. (Comp. 10: 17,18.) To 
see the light of this world, is equivalent 
to seeing by the light of the world—1. e., of 
the sun. Whether the expression, there is 
no light in him, means any more than ‘‘the 
light is not in his eyes or possession,’’ is doubt- 
ful; it may possibly mean, ‘‘he is not con- 
scious of the light’’—4. ¢., of the effect of it, 
so that he may be guided by it. 

11. Our friend Lazarus sleepeth (lit., 
perhaps, 2s asleep), etc. An interval had 
passed after the remark of verses 9, 10, and 
this is an explanation of his reason for going 
again into Judea. Meyer assumes that Laz- 
arus had just now died, as Jesus knew by di- 
vine vision. This is certainly possible, not- 
withstanding what has been said under verse 
6, and is, in fact, probable, if the place of 
Christ’s retirement was north of the Sea of 
Galilee and east of the Upper Jordan, as Von 
Raumer and Caspari suppose, or only a few 


miles south of the Sea of Galilee, and east of 
the Jordan, ‘as others have recently conjec- 
tured. For in either case the journey of Je- 
sus to Bethany, on the eastern slope of Olivet, 
might naturally have occupied three or four 
days, and could not have been made in one. 
Yet the expression is asleep (perfect tense), 
does not require us to suppose that he had just 
now fallen asleep. The same word might 
have been used with equal propriety, if Jesus 
thought of him as now continuing in a sleep 
into which he had fallen two days before. 
“In all verbs,’’ remarks Dr. J. A. Broadus, 
‘‘the perfect denotes an action standing in a 
completed state. In many verbs, this will 
suggest to the mind a foregoing process which 
has led to this completed state, but not in all 
cases, and not at all necessarily.’? The words 
our friend, show that Lazarus had mani- 
fested good will to the disciples, as well as to 
Jesus, and are in special harmony with the 
exhortation, Let us go into Judea again. 
(ver.7.) The further statement, I go, that I 
may awake him out of sleep, was fitted to 
make the disciples understand that Lazarus 
was in no ordinary sleep; for there could 
surely be no occasion for Jesus to make a long 
journey to rouse him from a peaceful, restful, 
recuperative sleep. But a misunderstanding 
of his remark when first informed of the sick- 
ness of Lazarus (ver.4), may have prevented 
their apprehending all that was implied in the 
declaration, I go, that I may awake him 
out of sleep. The word sleep appears 
to be used by the sacred writers in place of 
‘‘death,’’ first, because the physical phenom- 
ena of the two are somewhat similar; and, 
secondly, because death is to be followed by 
resurrection. For the same reasons, Jesus 
spoke of Lazarus in this place, and of the 
daughter of Jairus, in Matt. 9: 24, as being 
asleep. 

12. Then (or, therefore) said his dis- 
ciples, etc. . . he shall do well$ or, will be 
saved—that is, from death, as threatened by 
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13 Howbeit Jesus spake of his death: but they thought | 13 he will } recover. Now Jesus had spoken of his 


that he had spoken of taking of rest in sleep. 


14 Then said Jesus unto them plainly, Lazarus is | 14 rest in sleep. 


15 And I am glad for your sakes that I was not there, to 
eek intent ye may believe; nevertheless let us go unto 


16 Then said Thomas, which is called Didymus, unto 
his fellow disciples, Let us also go, that we may die with 


1 Gr, be saved... 


death; but they thought that he spake of taking 

hen Jesus therefore said unto them 

15 plainly, Lazarus is dead. And I am glad for 
your sakes that I was not there, to the intent ye 
may believe; nevertheless let us go unto him. 

16 Thomas therefore, who is called 2 Didymus, said un- 
to his fellow-disciples, Let us also go, that we may 
die with him. 


2 That is, Twin. 


the disease. It is sufficiently accurate to render 
the word (cw@jcero.) he will recover (Alford, 
Noyes), or, he will be restored (Bible Union 
Revision). Sleep was considered a favorable 
symptom in many diseases. It often marked 
and followed the turn of a fever. Hence the 
disciples seize upon this fact as a reason why 
Jesus need not repair to Bethany. But in 
their eagerness they misunderstood the Lord, 
as the Evangelist proceeds to say. 

13. Howbeit Jesus spake (better, but 
Jesus had spoken) of his death. This verse 
makes it certain that the disciples did not sus- 
pect the real meaning of Christ. And in par- 
tial explanation of their failure to divine his 
meaning, it has been suggested that the three 
select disciples, Peter, James, and John, who 
were permitted to enter the house of Jairus 
with him and to hear him speak of the damsel 
who was dead as being asleep, were now ab- 
sent. This is plausible, and might account for 
the prominence of Thomas, instead of Peter; 
but it is only a conjecture, and the style of 
John goes to show that in almost every in- 
stance he was a personal witness of what he 
relates. 

14. Then (or, therefore) said Jesus unto 
them plainly, Lazarus is dead (or, died). 
The death of Lazarus is here distinctly set 
forth as a past event, though without any hint 
of the precise time when it took place. Yet 
it does not seem perfectly natural for Jesus to 
employ the aorist tense of the verb (Lazarus 
died), if the death of Lazarus had just 
occurred. 

15. And I am glad for your sakes that 
I was not there, etc. This language im- 
plies, (1) that had Jesus been present in 
Bethany, he would not have suffered Lazarus 
to die; his miraculous power would have 
been used in restoring the sick to health, and 
not in raising the dead to life. The Saviour 
always paid due regard to all the circum- 
stances of life in his conduct. His miracles 
were never extravagant, but always adapted 


to person and place with divine wisdom. (2) 
That Christ desired to increase the faith of his 
disciples, and had that end distinctly in view 
when doing mighty works. Meyer beauti- 
fully explains the words to the intent (or, 
that) ye may believe, by remarking, ‘‘ that 
every new flight of faith is in its degree a 
progress towards faith.’’ (3) That all miracles 
are not equally impressive and convincing as 
revelations of divine power. Raising the 
dead is a greater work than healing the sick, 
amore signal and glorious exhibition of the 
might of him who is overall. ‘‘If we cannot 
say with certainty that no miracle he ever 
wrought occupied beforehand so much of our 
Saviour’s thoughts, we can say that no other 
miracle was predicted and prepared for as 
this one was.’’—Hanna. 

16. Then said Thomas, which (who) is 
called Didymus, etc. The word then, or 
therefore, represents the saying of Thomas as 
occasioned by Christ’s renewed expression of 
his purpose to visit Bethany, and of his desire 
to be accompanied by his disciples. (Ver. 15.) 
But so vivid was the apprehension which 
Thomas had of the power and enmity of the 
Jews, and of the almost certain death which 
awaited Jesus at their hands, that he failed to 
take in the import of his Master’s language. 
(ver.15.) ‘'I (am glad) rejoice for your sakes 
that I was not there, to the intent ye may be- 
lieve.’ For this language certainly fore. 
shadowed a glorious display of the Saviour’s 
power, and forbade the thought of immediate 
death. But though Thomas could think of 
nothing but the danger which threatened the 
life of his Lord, his loyalty and love were 
deep, and he was ready to follow him into 
danger and death. Such at least was his feel- 
ing at this time. The name Thomas is de- 
rived from the Hebrew, and signifies twin ; 
Didymus is from the Greek, and means the 
same. Only a few notices of this apostle 
occur in the New Testament. He is coupled 
with Matthew, in Matt. 10:3; Mark 3: 18; 
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17 Then when Jesus came, he found that he had lain 
in the grave for four days already. 
18 Now Bethany was nigh unto Jerusalem, about fif- 


teen furlongs off: 
19 And many of the Jews came to Martha and Mary, 
to comfort them concerning their brother. 


17 So when Jesus came, he found that he had been 
18 in the tomb four days already. Now Bethany was 
19 nigh unto Jerusalem, about fifteen furlongs off; and 

many of the Jews had come to Martha and Mary, to 


Luke 6: 15; and with Philip, in Acts1: 18. 
‘* All that we know of him is derived from the 
Gospel of St. John; and this amounts to three 
traits, which, however, so exactly agree to- 
gether, that, slight as they are, they place his 
character before us with a precision which 


verse, see comments on verses 6 and 11. As 
it was the custom of the Jews to bury their 
dead on the day of their decease, and with 
very little delay, it would be unsafe to make 
much allowance for the time which may have 
elapsed between the death and the burial of 


yy 
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belongs to no other of the twelve apostles, ex- 
cept Peter, John, and Judas Iscariot. This 
character is that of a man slow to believe, 
seeing all the difficulties of a case, subject to 
despondency, viewing things on the darker 
side, and yet full of ardent love for his Mas- 
ter.’’ (Smith’s ‘‘Dict. of the Bible,’’ Art. 
Thomas). 

17-44. Tok MriracLE PERFORMED. 

17. Then when Jesus came, he found 
that he had lain (deen) in the grave (tomb) 
four days already. This statement is joined 
to the preceding by then, or therefore, because 


the action which it relates resulted from the- 


purpose there spoken of. For the different 
inferences which have been drawn from this 


YG 


Lazarus. It is proper to insist only upon the 
tact that he had been dead four days. From 
the remark, he found that he had deen in 
the tomd four days already, it cannot be 
inferred, with any certainty, that Jesus was 
ignorant of the time of Lazarus’ death and 
burial, until he arrived in Bethany. Doubt- 
less, this fact was reported to him by those 
whom he met, and was then first known by 
the Evangelist. There is reason to believe 
that Jesus knew all this, while he was still on 
the other side of the Jordan, and that the tes- 
timony now given was to him only the veri- 
fication of his divine knowledge. 

18. Now Bethany was nigh unto Jeru= 
salem, about fifteen furlongs off. The 
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20 Then Martha, as soon as she heard that Jesus was 
soming, went and met him: but Mary sat séil/ in the 

ouse, 
21 Then said Martha unto Jesus, Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died. 

22 But I know, that even now, 2 whatsoever thou wilt 
ask of God, God will give it thee. 


20 console them concerning their brother. Martha 
therefore, when she heard that Jesus was coming, 
went and met him: but Mary still sat in the house. 

21 Martha therefore said unto Jesus, Lord, if thou hadst 

22 been here, my brother had not died, And even now 
I know that, whatsoever thou shalt ask of God, God 


ach. 9; 31. 


short distance of Bethany from Jerusalem—a 
little less than two English miles—is men- 
tioned because of the number of Jews who 
visited Martha and Mary in that village, to 
comfort them for the loss of their brother. 

19. And many of the Jews came (had 
come) to Martha and Mary, etc. The Jews 
most probably refer, in this place, to the lead- 
ing men of the nation who resided in Jerusa- 
lem. The family of Martha, Mary, and Laz- 
arus was so respectable, that many of the lead- 
ing Jews continued their intercourse and 
friendship with it, even after its members 
were known to be disciples of Jesus. Some 
of these Jews were not so full of prejudice 
and hatred to Christ as others (see ver. 45, 46) ; 
and none of them were ringleaders in the at- 
tempts to destroy him. The Greek expression 
translated to Martha and Mary, means prop- 
erly to Martha and Mary, with the women 
about them. ‘‘According to later Greek usage, 


it might be indicative simply of the two sis- 
ters. But the New Testament, says Meyer, 
contains no instance of its use in this sense, 
and there is here an especial decorwm in the 
expression, since those who came to them 
were men. It reveals, moreover, an estab- 
lishment of the better class.’ (From Lange.) 
Seven days was the customary period for such 
manifestations of sympathy. (Comp. 1 Sam. 
$1: 18; 1 Chron. 10: 12.)! 

20. Then Martha, as soon as (lit., when) 
she heard that Jesus was coming, went 
to meet him, etc. The conduct of the two 
sisters agrees perfectly with their characters 
as revealed on another occasion. (See Luke 
10: 38-42.) The older sister is prompt, active, 
practical; the younger quiet, spiritual, con- 


1It should, however, be remarked that Lach., Treg., 
W. and H., adopt a reading, supported by N BC*L x. 
83. Pesch., Memp., and other versions (thy Mdp3a xai 
Mapidy), which agrees with the English version, to 
Martha and Mary. But though the evidence for 
this text is so strong, it is difficult to account for the 
change to the common text from this easier reading; 
and therefore, it is safer to abide by the text explained 


above. 


fiding. Martha went to meet Jesus, partly 
because it was her nature to act and not to wait, 
and partly, we imagine, because she preferred 
to speak with him first in the presence of his 
friends, rather than in the presence of his foes. 
‘“Mary, whether she hears or not, sees her 
sister rise and go, yet stays still in the house— 
the two sisters, one in her eager movement, 
the other in her quiet rest—here, as elsewhere, 
showing forth the difference of their charac- 
ters.’’—Hanna. ‘‘ Mary speaks less, but feels 
more.’’—Schaff. The word still in the Com- 
mon Version is not the adjective meaning 
‘silent,’ but the adverb after that, or after 
Martha went out. 

21. Then said Martha unto Jesus, Lord, 
if thou (this pronoun is not emphatic) hadst 
been here, my brother had not (would not 
have) died. A sentiment in perfect accord 
with the most natural interpretation of 
Christ’s language in ver. 15, From the cir- 
cumstance that both sisters meet the Lord 
with the same words, it may be safely inferred 
that they had communed together on this 
point, and had, perhaps, expressed the same 
thought to each other many times since their 
brother’s death. Why they felt this assur- 
ance, we cannot tell. It may have been the 
fruit of love trusting in love. But at all 
events it appears to have been well-founded, 
though it was no part of the Saviour’s plan 
or work to heal all his friends who were sick. 
More remarkable are the next words of 
Martha. 

22. But (rather, and) I know, that even 
now, whatsover thou wilt ask of God, 
God will give it thee. There is certainly 
to be discovered in these words a hope that 
Lazarus might be restored to life. Probably 
two things contributed to produce this hope 
and to lead her to express it, though but indi- 
rectly: (1) The declaration of Jesus pre- 
served in ver. 4: ‘‘ This sickness is not unto 
death, but for the glory of God, that the Son 
of God might be glorified”; for this declara- 
tion was, doubtless, reported to the sisters 
by their messenger; and, (2) The restoration 
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23 Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother shall rise again. | 23 will give thee. Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother 
24 Martha saith unto him, ¢I know that he shall rise | 24 shall rise Se Martha saith unto him, I know 
again in the resurrection at the last day. that he shall rise again in the resurrection at the 
25 Jesus said unto her, I am ‘the resurrection, and | 25 last day. Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrec- 
the «life; ¢he that believeth in me, though he were tion, and the life; he that believeth on me, though 
dead, yet shall he live: 


@ Luke 14: 14; ch. 5: 29....5 ch. 5: 31; 6: 39, 40, Paso eae 2i8% S588 14:6; Col. 3:4; 1 John 1: 1,2; 5: 11....d ch. 8: 36; 1 John 5: 


of life to the son of the widow of Nain and| pect. And still further, Martha, as we learn 
to the daughter of Jairus, of which she must | from her response, had no doubt of a final 
surely have heard. But the modesty and re- | resurrection in the case of her brother, and it 
serve of Martha are also noticeable. She| was, therefore, needless to assure her of it. 
does not expressly mention what seems to| We believe that Jesus wished to bind together 
have been in her heart, but merely suggests it | in the mind of Martha, the final resurrection 
by a comprehensive word—whatsoever thou | and the re-animation of her brother, and on 
wilt ask. It will also be observed that she | this account used a term that was applicable 
does not ascribe to Jesus himself any super-|to both, and might signify either. Martha 
natural power. That power, according to her | perceived the indefiniteness of his declara- 
language, belongs to God, but will be exer-| tion, but did not venture to speak out clearly 
cised, as she knows, in response to the en-| the desire of her heart. She only hinted her 
treaty of Jesus. That this is her view is| hope of something else, by saying that she 
manifest from the prominence given to God—| was already aware of the truth of his decla- 
‘‘whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, God will| ration, if it had respect to the final resurrec- 
give it thee.’’ Some have inferred the same | tion only. 
thing, and even more, from the verb which 24. I know that he shall (or, will) rise 
she employs to express the idea of asking or | again in the resurrection at the last day. 
entreating (airéw)—a verb which is supposed to | If this was uttered with a slightly rising in- 
be used only by inferiors to superiors, while | flection, indicative of a desire for something 
another (épwrdw) is used by equals to equals. | more definite in respect to her brother—as if 
But this distinction is not well-founded. (See | she almost hoped for something in his case 
an article in the North American by Dr.|that would not be true of every one, the 
Ezra Abbott, entitled Trench’s Synonyms)!| thought has been correctly explained in the 
23. Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother | comment on ver. 23. ‘Her words are ex- 
shall rise again. Her comprehensive pressive, not merely of a sad resignation, but 
whatsover is perfectly understood by the of an indirect query—she be feeling her way.”’ 
Lord, and his response has respect to its real | Lange, De Wette. It is not necessary to 
import. But this response is itself indefinite, | Suppose that Martha’s knowledge of a future 
It may refer to the resurrection of the just at | tesurrection was derived wholly from the Old 
some future time called ‘‘the last day,’’ or it Testament, or from the scribes of her people. 
may refer to an immediate re-animation of She may have been taught the truth by Christ 
Lazarus. The latter meaning is doubted by himself, who had been often welcomed to her 
some eminent scholars, but, as it seems to us, house. Yet there is ample evidence that the 
without sufficient reason. For in itself the Pharisees believed in a future life, and in a 
verb appears to signify a rising again to resurrection of the Juste (See Article Resur- 
physical life quite as naturally as it does any | Tection, in Smith’s “ Dict. of the Bible,” Am. 
different rising; and there is no conclusive ed.) z , 
evidence that it had already become a techni- 25. 1 an the resurrection, and the life. 
cal term, even if it became one at a later day. “I am their source, their ground, their au- 
Moreover, the whole previous narrative leads thor.” “J, no other than I. . bh the per- 
one to expect at this point some reference, sonal power of Lea one who “— again, 
either plain or obscure, to the miracle in pros- and who makes alive. —Meyer. Without 
me they would be unattainable. Behold in 
1 Probably (airéw) is a stronger term than (épwrdw), me the being on whose will and work the res- 
the former corresponding to the English “beg” or | urrection of the dead and the blessed life in 
“ entreat,” and the latter to the English “ask.” God absolutely depend.’’ This is the central 
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26 And whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die. Believest thou this? 
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26 he die, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and 
believeth on me shall never die. Believest thou 


point in the narrative, and the one great truth 
which it illustrates. This truth Christ pro- 
ceeds to paraphrase and explain. He that 
believeth in me—that is, he who is a be- 
liever in me—he of whom trust in me is a 
characteristic. Though he were dead. The 
Rev. Ver. gives: Though he die. It is, per- 
haps, doubtful whether this translation is 
preferable to another of which the Greek is 
capable, viz.: Though he have died. If Jesus 
had Lazarus in mind when uttering this 
clause, the latter version is to be preferred, 
for Lazarus was now dead; but if not, the 
Rey. Version is better, because it agrees with 
the prevailing New Testament signification of 
verbs, in the mood and tense here used. Per- 
haps there was sufficient reference to Lazarus 
to justify the latter rendering, which is ap- 
proved by Meyer, Schaff, Noyes, and Wat- 
kins. Yet shall he live, or, more briefly, 
shall live. That is, death will not retain him 
in its power, but he will be raised by Christ to 
a true and blessed life—he ‘‘ will come forth 
. . . to the resurrection of life.’’ (5:29.) Thus 
Christ declares himself to be the resurrection 
unto life to all who believe in him. They 
may suffer physical death, but they will be 
brought into a perfect life of body and spirit. 

26. And whosoever—(i. ¢., every one who) 
liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die. The believer who is still in possession of 
physical life will never suffer true death—that 
death which is the antithesis of true life. In 
ver. 25, the death spoken of is physical, and 
the life spiritual; in this verse, the life spoken 
of is physical, and the death spiritual. The 
last clause is sometimes translated, will not 
die forever—i. e., though he may die for a 
time. Schaff remarks that ‘‘the phrase is in 
itself ambiguous, and may mean either not 
Sorever, or never. The first and literal ren- 
dering would give a very plain sense: He that 
liveth (physically) and believeth in me, will 
not die (physically) forever—i. e., will be raised 
again. But in all other passages in which the 
same phrase occurs (4:14; 8: 51, 52; 10:28; 13: 8; 1 
Cor. 8:18), it is equivalent to never... with an 
emphasis on the negation. We must, then, 
suppose that Christ, in verse 26, either spoke of 
spiritual death, or overlooked physical death 
as a vanishing transition to real and eternal 


€ 


life.’’ Meyer adopts the former interpreta- 
tion: ‘‘ will assuredly not die forever—i. e., he 
will not lose his life in eternity’’; but it is 
difficult to see how this adds anything to what 
has been before said. To assert that a be- 
liever in Christ, though he die, or have died, 
will live—i. e., by virtue of the resurrection, 
is the same as to say that a living believer will 
not die forever, because he will be raised again 
to life. But the great objection to this view 
is, that the phrase has a different meaning in 
every other passage of the New Testament, 
and that meaning one perfectly adapted to 
this place. To the woman of Samaria, Jesus 
said: ‘‘ Whosoever drinketh of this water will 
thirst again; but whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him, will never thirst,” 
ete. In contrast with thirsting again, is here 
put never thirsting again—a natural and per- 
fect contrast. It was so understood by the 
woman, and so explained by the added meta- 
phor of a living and upspringing fountain in 
the soul. In 8: 51 stand recorded the words 
of Jesus: ‘“‘If a man keep my saying, he 
shall never see death,’ and in the next verse, 
the interpretation of the Jews: ‘‘Abraham is 
dead, and the prophets; and thou sayest, If a 
man keep my saying, he shall never taste 
death.’’ Here there is no question about the 
resurrection. As thé Jews understood him to 
say, even so Christ really said, that one who 
should keep his word would never die. The 
Jews themselves did not believe that Abraham 
and the prophets had lost their lives in eter- 
nity. Christ intended to say that the true life 
possessed by one who keeps his word will 
never come to an end, but flow on forever. 
Again, the Lord says of his true sheep, ‘‘I 
give unto them eternal life; and they shall 
never perish, neither shall any man (or, one) 
pluck them out of my hand.”’ (10: 28.) This 
does not mean ‘‘They shall not perish for- 
ever,’ though they may perish for a time; 
death may pluck them out of my hands for 
ages, but I will recover them at last, by the 
resurrection; but, as the connection requires, 
‘‘they shall never perish: in my protection, 
they are safe for time and eternity. In John 
13: 8, Peter uses the same expression, ‘‘Thou 
shalt never wash my feet,’’ and of course he 
does not mean, ‘‘thou shalt not wash my feet 
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27 She saith unto him, Yea, Lord: +I believe that 
thou art the Christ, the Son of God, which should come 
into the world. 

28 And when she had so said, she went her way, and 
called Mary her sister secretly, saying, [he Master is 
come, and calleth for thee. 

29 As soon as she heard that, she arose quickly, and 
came unto him, 

30 Now Jesus was not yet come into the town, but 
was in that place where Martha met him. 


a@ Matt. 16:16; ch. 4: 42; 6: 14, 69.1 Or, 


JOHN. 


(Cu. XI. 


27 this? She saith unto him, Yea, Lord: I have be- 
lieved that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, even 
28 he that cometh into the world. And when she had 
said this, she went away, and called Mary ‘her sis- 
ter secretly, saying, The 2 Master is here, and call- 
29 eth thee. And she, when she heard it, arose quickly, 
30 and went unto him. (Now Jesus was not yet come 
into the village, but was still in the place where 


her sister, saying secretly....2 Or, Teacher. 


forever, or in eternity.’’ The meaning of the 
phrase is unambiguous. Paul avails himself 
of the same expression (1Oor.8:13); ‘‘If meat 
make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world stands, or, never eat jlesh,’’ 
not, ‘‘I will not eat flesh forever, or in eter- 
nity.’ (See, also, Matt. 21: 19; Mark 11: 14; 
3:29; Luke 1: 54, 55; John 6: 51, 58; 8: 35; 
12: 34, for a similar phraseology.) Believest 
thou this? ‘‘A personal appeal, or appli- 
cation, very pungent by its suddenness.’’— 
Bengel. 

27. Yea, Lord: I believe (lit., have be- 
lieved) that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God, etc. It is best to understand 
Martha’s Yea, Lord, as her full and affirma- 
tive answer to the Saviour’s question, Be- 
lievest thou this? and the rest of her words 
as giving her reason for this answer. ‘‘ Yea, 
Lord; for I have myself believed and do be- 
lieve that thou art the Christ,’’ etc. This 
interpretation agrees with that of Meyer, 
Godet, Watkins, and others. How fully she 
apprehended the designation—the Son of 
God—can only be conjectured; but she must 
have seen in him One who could raise the 
dead and impart true life, because he was ina 
wholly peculiar sense from with God. The 
present tense of which should come, (or, 
cometh (6. . . . épxduevos), is a kind of ideal 
present, meaning one who is known in the 
promises of God as ‘‘the Coming One.” 

28. And when she had so said, she 
went her way (better, away), and called 
Mary her sister secretly, saying, The 
Master is come, and calleth for thee. 
Martha’s second statement, and calleth for 
thee, is to be received with the same confi- 
dence as her first statement, the Master 
(Teacher) is come. For it is quite in accord 
with the Evangelical narratives to omit cer- 
tain facts that are presupposed by what is 
written. Every powerful writing does the 
same. A full record of what Jesus said and 


did in one busy day of his ministry would, 
with all the related circumstances, make a 
large volume. Martha spoke to her sister 
secretly—. ¢., in a whisper, in order that the 
Jews about them might not hear what was 
said; for it was thought by Martha, if not by 
Jesus also, that Mary would prefer to meet 
the Master, or, Teacher, without the pres- 
ence of unbelieving friends. Indeed, it is 
natural to suppose that Christ’s reason for 
calling Mary to himself, instead of going to 
the house where she was, was his desire that 
their meeting might be as quiet and informal 
as possible. Itmay be inferred from Martha’s 
language that the sisters were accustomed to 
speak of Jesus as The Teacher. No other 
teacher was, in their minds, comparable to 
him.! 

29. As soon as she heard that, etc. 
Better, And she, when she heard it. An in- 
stant response to the call of her Lord! 
There is nearly equal authority for the more 
vivacious and descriptive reading: She riseth 
and goeth unto him. Godet remarks, with 
too much confidence, that this ‘‘certainly is 
the true reading.” 

30. Now Jesus was not yet come into 
the town (village), but was (or, was still) 
in that place where Martha met him. 
He appears to have remained for a while out- 
side the village—jirst, because he was met 
there by Martha, and was Jed to pause in 
his journey during the conversation which 
had been related (21:27); and, secondly, be- 
cause, having learned that there were many 
Jewish friends at the time in the house of 
Martha and Mary, he preferred to meet Mary 
also before entering Bethany, and to say to 
her what he wished to say in the simplest and 
quietest manner possible. It is also probable 


1 The doubtful readings of this verse (rodr0 or raira, 
Maptau or Mapiav, eixodea OF einaca) do not affect the 
meaning in any important respect, 
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81 9 The Jews then which were with her in the house, 
and comforted her, when they saw Mary, that she rose 
up hastily and went out, followed her, saying, She goeth 
unto the grave to weep there. 


31 Martha met him.) The Jews then who were with 
her in the house, and were comforting her, when they 
saw Mary, that she rose up quickly and went out, fol- 
lowed her, supposing that she was going unto the 


32 Then when Mary was come where Jesus was, and | 32 tomb to 1 weep there. Mary therefore, when she came 


saw him, she fell down at his feet, saying unto him, 
x pare, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
ied. 

83 When Jesus therefore saw her weeping, and the 
Jews also weeping which came with her, he groaned in 
the spirit, and was troubled, 

34 And said, Where have ye laid him? They say unto 
him, Lord, come and see. 


where Jesus was, and saw him, fell down at his feet, 
saying unto him, Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
83 brother had not died. When Jesus therefore saw 
her 2 weeping, and the Jews also 2 weeping who came 
with her, he * groaned in the spirit, and 4 was trou- 
34 bled, and said, Where have ye laid him? They say 


a ver. 19....6 ver. 21.—1 Gr. wail.... 2 Gr. wailing....3 Or, was moved with indignation in the spirit....4 Gr. troubled himself. 


that the burial place of Bethany was outside 
the village, not far from the place where 
Jesus rested. To this, Meyer’s objection that 
he did not even know where Lazarus was 
laid (ver. 34) is without force; for in a burial 
place there are usually many graves. It also 
appears that Mary took such a direction in 
going to meet Jesus as led the Jews to suppose 
that she might be going to the grave of her 
brother. 

31. The Jews then which (who) were 
with her in the house, etc. Trustworthy 
observers testify that it is still the custom of 
Oriental women to visit often the tombs of 
their deceased kindred and weep there; and 
not alone, but with many who join them. 
These friendly Jews were, no doubt, anxious 
to do all in their power to express their sym- 
pathy with the afflicted sisters, and especially 
with Mary, whose sorrow was overwhelming. 
Whether the original text had a word that 
means saying (Aéyorres), or a word that means 
thinking (ééfavres), is uncertain and unim- 
portant. There is, perhaps, a slight prepon- 
derance of testimony in favor of the latter, 
which is, therefore, adopted by the Revised 
Version (supposing). 

32. Then when Mary was come, (or, 
Mary therefore, when she came,) etc. In 
two respects the conduct of Mary differs from 
that of Martha—she falls at the feet of Jesus, 
evidently with a deeper feeling of grief than 
was experienced by her elder sister, when she 
met the Lord; and she utters only one sen- 
tence, relating wholly to the past, while her 
sister glanced with at least a ray of hope into 
the future. This sentence (compare ver. 21) 
“had unquestionably been the oft-repeated re- 
frain of their mutual communications on the 
subject of their sorrow.’’—Meyer. That Mary 
had less confidence than Martha in Jesus, as 
one through whom her brother’s life might 


even now be restored, there is no reason to 
suppose; but grief choked her utterance. 
There is also a slight difference in the order 
which she gave to the words of the sentence 
uttered by her sister and herself, by which 
the pronoun my has been supposed to gain a 
slight emphasis, as if she had said in English: 
‘My own brother would not have died.” 

33. When Jesus therefore saw her 
weeping, (or, weep,) etc. In explaining this 
very difficult verse, it must be remarked that 
there is no sufficient ground for the Common 
Version, he groaned in spirit. For the pri- 
mary and physical sense of the verb here used, 
is to snort, and its derived sense, to be angry, 
or, indignant. The second meaning is not in- . 
appropriate here. For anger and grief are 
compatible feelings; certainly they may suc- 
ceed each other in an instant. And on this 
occasion there was a reason for the one as well 
as for the other. Jesus saw before him not 
only Mary, whom he: loved with a holy ten- 
derness and compassion, but some of his im- 
placable foes, who would only be hardened 
and infuriated by the miracle he was about to 
perform. And these self-righteous men were 
now weeping and groaning in professional 
sorrow with Mary! Men who would soon be 
plotting to kill, not only Jesus, but the re- 
stored Lazarus (12: 10), were there in his pres- 
ence, professing their sympathy and friend- 
ship for the sisters. No wonder the spirit of 
the Holy One was hot within him. The next 
verb is yet more difficult to translate. It 
probably means, he shook himself, or shud- 
dered a kind of voluntary shudder, express- 
ing his indignation by an almost convulsive 
movement of his whole frame. The former 
verb describes the inward feeling, and the lat- 
ter its visible expression. But this indignation 
was only for a moment. 

34. Where have ye laid him? They 
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35 «Jesus wept. 
36 Then said the Jews, Behold how he loved him! 


37 And some of them said, Could not this man, > which | 37 some of them said, Could not this man, who 0 


opened the eyes of the blind, have caused that even this 
man should not have died? 

88 Jesus therefore again groaning in himself cometh 
to the grave. It was a cave, and a stone lay upon it. 


JOHN. 


(Cu. XI. 


35 unto him, Lord, come and see, Jesus wept. The 
36 Jews therefore said, Behold how he loved him! a4 
nD 
the eyes of him that was blind, have caused that 
88 this man also should not die? Jesus therefore 
again 1 groaning in himself cometh to the tomb. 


@ Luke 19: 41....6 ch. 9: 6.——1 Or, being moved with indignation in himself. 


say unto him, Lord, come and see. It is 
a moment of unspeakable emotion, and the 
fewest words possible are uttered. Jesus speaks 
to the sisters, and is answered by them. 

35. Jesus wept. Not aloud, as some of the 
Jews were doubtless weeping or wailing, but 
tears fell from his eyes. His grief was silent, 
but deep and tearful. This brief sentence 
teaches the perfect human sympathy of Christ. 
He was man, as well as God; perfectly hu- 
man, as well as perfectly divine. This is the 
mystery of mysteries, and this is the pervad- 
ing thought of the Fourth Gospel. ‘‘The 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us,”’ 
and the genuineness of his human nature is 
beautifully revealed in the event :ommem- 
orated by this verse. The divine-human Re- 
deemer can be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities. (Heb.2:17; 4:15.) 

36, Then said the Jews (or, the Jews 
therefore were saying), Behold how he 
loved him! Some of the Jews, in view of 
the sorrow of Jesus, that was manifesting it- 
self in tears, as he passed along towards the 
sepulchre, remarked more than once: ‘See 
how deep an affection he must have had for 
Lazarus!’’ There was something so natural, 
so human, so profound, in the grief of Jesus, 
that the less prejudiced Jews saw in it an evi- 
dence of extraordinary love. But not all ‘‘the 
Jews’’—and what a part they play in this pa- 
thetic scene!—were open to the sacred influ- 
ence of sorrow. The thoughts of a part of 
them were taking a sinister direction; for the 
Evangelist adds: 

37. And sume of them said, Could not 
this man, which (who) opened the eyes 
of the blind (or, of him that was blind), 
have caused that even this man (also) 
should not have died? That this was asked 
in a tone of irony, malice, and unbelief in 
Jesus, which assumed a negative answer, may 
be inferred (1) from the obvious contrast be- 
tween the Jews, and some of them, ex- 
pressed by the conjunction but (8) (compare 
the same word and expression in verse 46) ; 


and (2) from the feeling of indignation which 
at once arises in the soul of Jesus. (Ver. 38.) 
This feeling is naturally occasioned by such 
an expression, at such a moment. Our inter- 
pretation is essentially the same as that of 
Meyer, Godet, Alford, Schaff, Lange, Wat- 
kins. And if the spirit and aim of their 
question were thus malicious, it is probable 
that they intended to insinuate doubt as to the 
truth of the report that he had opened the 
eyes of the blind man. ‘‘If he opened the eyes 
of the blind man, as some of you profess to 
believe, could he not have prevented the death 
of this friend, for whom he is now weeping? 
But this he could not do; what, then, must 
we think of his doing that?’’ Ah, these wera 
men who would not be persuaded, though one 
should rise from the dead. They were men 
who could not be convinced, because they 
would not believe. 

38. Jesus therefore again groaning (or, 
being again indignant), cometh to the grave 
(or, tomb). His indignation was renewed by 
the sneering question of the Jews just re. 
corded. But as this feeling of holy, though 
unexpressed, wrath was kindled afresh in his 
soul, the sepulchre was reached. It was a 
cave, and a stone lay upon it. That is, 
upon, or against, the entrance into it. ‘‘The 
sepulchres of the Hebrews,’’ says Dr. Hackett, 
“‘were generally cut out of the solid rock; 
sometimes below the level of the ground, but 
oftener above the ground, and on the sides of 
mountains. The natural caves with which 
the country abounds were also used for this 
purpose.’ ‘At the bottom of a ledge, in the 
rear of the Maronite Church at Nazareth, I 
noticed a sepulchre cut in the rock, which 
excited my interest the more, because it had a 
large stone rolled against the mouth of it.’’ 
‘““The grave of Lazarus was closed with a 
stone.’’ ‘‘On the contrary, most of the tombs 
which I examined near Jerusalem must have 
had doors. The grooves and perforations for 
the hinges that still remain, show that they 
were furnished with that convenience.’’—(‘“‘T]- 
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89 Jesus said, Take ye away the stone. Martha, the 
sister of him that was dead, saith unto him, Lord, by 
this time he stinketh: for he hath been dead four days. 

40 Jesus saith unto her, Said I not unto thee, that, if 
thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest 4 see the glory of 
God? 
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39 Now it was a cave, and a stone lay \ against it. Je- 
sus saith, Take ye away the stone. Martha, the 
sister of him that was dead, saith unto him, Lord 
by this time he stinketh: for he hath been dead 

40 four days, Jesus saith unto her, Said I not unto 
thee, that, if thou believedst, thou shouldest see 


a ver, 4, 23,.—-1 Or, upon. 


lustrations of Scripture,’’ pp. 97, 100.) ‘A 
doorway in the perpendicular face of the 
rock, usually small, and without ornament, 
leads to one or more small chambers excavated 
from the rock, and commonly upon the same 
level with the door. Very rarely are the 
chambers lower than the doors. The walls in 
general are plainly hewn; and there are, oc- 
casionally, though not always, niches, or rest- 
ing-places, for the dead bodies,’’—(Robinson’s 
“Researches,” vol. I., p. 852.) In describing 
a visit to Bethany, he says: ‘‘The monks, as 
a matter of course, show the house of Mary 
and Martha, that of Simon the leper, and the 
sepulchre of Lazarus. The latter is a deep 
vault, excavated in the limestone rock, in the 
middle of the village; to which there is a 
descent by twenty-six steps. It is hardly 
necessary to remark that there is not the 
slightest probability of its ever having been 
the tomb of Lazarus. The form is not that of 
the ancient sepulchres; nor does its position 
accord with the narrative of the New Testa- 
ment, which implies that the tomb was not in 
the town.’’—(‘‘Tll.,”’ p. 432.) In confirmation 
of this inference from the narrative, it may be 
added that Jewish sepulchres were regularly 
located out of town. The place where Laza- 
rus was entombed is therefore undiscovered, 
and there is no reason to expect that it will 
ever be identified. But the fact that he ap- 
pears to have been placed in a tomb is gener- 
ally supposed to indicate the easy circum- 
stances of the family. 

39. Jesus said (saith), Take ye away 
the stone. Thiscommand was probably ad- 
dressed to his disciples, though it might have 
been addressed to any of the Jews present. It 
has been often used to illustrate the truth that 
God does not do, by miracle or otherwise, the 
work which properly belongs to men, and can 
be performed by them. The verb used seems 
to imply that the stone would be lifted up in 
removing it (dépare); and, if so, it favors the 
view that the entrance to the sepulchre was by 
a descent, so that the floor of the sepulchre was 
lower than the surface of the ground. This, 


however, is by no means certain. Martha, 
the sister of him that was dead, etc. 
Whether Martha knew, by her frequent visits 
to the sepulchre, that the smell of putrefaction 
was already in the place, or whether she 
merely inferred that it must be so, from the cir- 
cumstance that this was the fourth day since 
he was placed in the tomb, is uncertain; yet 
the latter view is more obviously suggested by 
her language than the former. For, in the one 
case, she says: ‘‘ Decomposition has already 
begun, as I am certain, for this is his fourth 
day in the tomb’’; and, in the other: ‘‘ De- 
composition has already begun, as I know, 
and as was to be expected, for this is his fourth 
day in the tomb.’’ But whether she declared 
what she knew to be the case, or what she was 
satisfied must be the case, there is no reason to 
doubt the correctness of her statement. There 
is no evidence that even the wealthy Jews 
were accustomed to embalm their dead in such 
a manner as to preserve them from corrup- 
tion. ‘It is a proverb inthe Talmud and the 
Targum, that corruption sets in on the third 
day.’’—Tholuck. Martha is here described as 
the sister of him that was dead, not to 
account for her boldness in thus speaking, but 
rather to account for her peculiar shrinking 
at what was proposed. She shudders at the 
thought of having the putrefying form of her 
brother exposed. Hence, she did not say this 
for the purpose of intimating to Jesus the 
greatness of the work which he seemed about 
to attempt, or her doubt of his power to per- 
form it. 

40. Said I not unto thee, that, if thou 
wouldest believe (or, delievedst), thou 
shouldest see the glory of God? This 
question is, on the one hand, a gentle rebuke 
of her weakness of faith; and, on the other 
hand, taken with what follows, an evidence 
of the sufficiency of her faith. There is no 
previous record of the utterance of just these 
words by the Saviour to Martha, but the sub- 
stance of what they express had been said to 
her, both indirectly and directly. (See verses 
4, 23, sq.) 
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41 Then they took away the stone from the place 
where the dead was laid. And Jesus lifted up his eyes. 
and said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast hear 


me. 

42 And I knew that thou hearest me always: but 
“because of the people which stand by I said 7, that 
they may believe that thou hast sent me. 


JOHN. 


[Cu. XI. 


41 the glory of God? So they took away the stone. 
And Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, I 
42 thank thee that thou heardest me. And I knew 
that thou hearest me always: but because of the 
multitude which standeth around I said it, that they 


ach. 


41. Then (or, so) they took away the 
stone. In consequence of this answer to 
Martha, which removed her objection, and in 
obedience to his previous command, some of 
those present, perhaps the disciples of Jesus, 
removed the stone which closed the opening 
into the sepulchre. The words, from the 
place where the dead was laid, are omit- 
ted by the best editors as an interpolation; 
and it is clear that they are not necessary to 
a@ proper understanding of the act; for the 
stone would, of course, be removed from the 
opening of the cave in which the dead was 
Jaid. And Jesus lifted up his eyes and 
said. The mention of the uplifting of his 
eyes indicates the pen of an eye-witness. The 
disciple whom Jesus loved, was, no doubt, 
one of those who accompanied him to Beth- 
any, and followed him to the sepulchre. 
Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard 
(or, didst hear) me. The hearing referred to 
was evidently at some definite time in the past 
(aorist), as early, at least, asthe moment when 
the message from the sisters reached him in 
Perea; for he then said (ver.4): ‘‘ This sick- 
ness is not unto death, but for the glory of 
God, that the Son of God might be glorified.” 
And, when these words were uttered, he must 
have known that, according to his Father’s 
will, Lazarus would die, and be restored to 
life; or, was dead, and would be restored to 
life. For all his miracles were wrought in 
absolute concurrence with the Father. (5:19, sq.) 
In them the Son glorified the Father, and the 
Father glorifiedthe Son. Never did the Sav- 
iour perform them in pursuance of an im- 
pulse originating in himself, without com- 
munion with the Father. As the divine- 
human Mediator, every desire of his heart 
was laid before his Father for his approval, 
before it was carried into effect. 

42. And I knew that thou hearest me 
always. The pronoun I is emphatic in the 
Greek—'‘‘I, for my part, knew’’—though this 
might not be true of others. Thus, Jesus, 
while recognizing a certain subordination to 
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the Father in the work which he is accomplish- 
ing, claims to have no desire which the Father 
does not approve; no purpose which the Fa- 
ther does not endorse and sustain. Their one- 
ness of aim and action is perfect. But be- 
cause of the people (multitude) which 
stand by (or, standeth around) I said it, that 
they may believe that thou hast sent (didst 
send) me. These words, then, addressed to 
God, were spoken aloud, that the people might 
hear them. Jesus was in perpetual inward 
communion with the Father; but he saw fit, 
on this occasion, to utter words to his Father 
aloud, that the people might perceive the holy 
familiarity of his intercouse with God. With 
a love and confidence, and divine simplicity, 
which could not innocently be misunderstood, 
he talked for a moment with the Father in 
the hearing of men. ‘‘ Bauer calls the prayer 
a scheingebet ; Weisse, a schaugebet ; conceived 
by the Evangelist in the apologetic interest 
for the divinity of Christ. Such impious non- 
sense arises from utter ignorance of the singu- 
lar intimacy between Christ and the Father, 
which is so often asserted in this Gospel, and 
illustrated on this occasion. By virtue of this 
intimacy, he, the Only Begotten, never ad- 
dressed God as our Father; but, as My Fa- 
ther; or, Father, simply; and stood in con- 
stant communication with him, so that his 
prayers assumed, as it were, the character of 
reflection and mutual consultation, and were 
always answered.’’—Schaff. From the cir- 
cumstance that this prayer was made audible, 
for the purpose of producing faith in the 
minds of the people, it has been inferred that 
public prayer, though offered directly to God, 
may properly be put in words intended to 
persuade men to repent and believe. But 
there is certainly some danger that this sec- 
ondary reference will diminish the earnest- 
ness and simplicity of the primary reference. 
Besides, Christ does not seem to have aimed 
to produce faith by his prayer, in and by it- 
self; but to establish a ground for faith in 
view of the miracle to be wrought. 
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43 And when he thus had spoken, 
loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. 

44 And he that was dead came forth, bound hand 
and foot with graveclothes; and “his face was bound 
about with a napkin. Jesus saith unto them, Loose 
him, and let him go. 


@ oh. 20: 7.—1 


he cried with a | 43 Les | 
ha 


believe that thou didst send me. And when he 

thus spoken, he cried with a loud voice, Laza- 

44 rus, come forth. He that was dead came forth, 
bound hand and foot with 1 grave-clothes; and his 
face was bound about with a napkin. Jesus saith 
unto them, Loose him, and let him go. 


Or, grave-bands. 


43. He cried with a loud voice, Laza- 
rus, come forth! More literally, Hither / 
forth! A great voice, corresponds with the 
idea of death as a profound sleep, from which 
one can only be aroused by an extraordinary 
call, and at the same time with the exercise 
of an authority and power which belong only 
to God. In brevity and sublimity this cry 
has been likened to the creative fiat: ‘‘ Let 
there be light!’’ Cyril calls it ‘‘a divine 
and royal command.’’ The power of God 
accompanied this summons; for the dead 
body was instantly filled with life. The re- 
animation did not precede the call, as some 
interpreters have supposed, but followed it in 
an instant, as if the great voice had carried in 
itself the awakening energy to the dead. 
(Comp. 5: 28, 29; 1 Thess. 4: 16; 1 Cor. 15: 
52). Moreover the words used by Jesus were 
in agreement with the circumstances. ‘He 
did not here call out, Arise! (as in the case of 
the daughter of Jairus, and of the son of the 
widow of Nain, Luke 8: 54; 7: 14), because 
the words ‘‘Hither, out!’’ seemed the most 
natural to employ in the case of a dead man 
already lying in the tomb.’’—Meyer. 

44. And he that was dead came forth, 
bound, etc. Whether the limbs of Lazarus 
had been bound separately, as was the Egyp- 
tian custom, or the grave-clothes had been 
wrapped about him somewhat loosely, cannot 
be determined; though the latter hypothesis 
is more probable than the former; but there 
is no necessity for supposing that his walking 
was in itself miraculous. "With the new life 
pulsating through his body, he was able, in 
obedience to the word of Jesus, to come forth 
slowly from the sepulchre, and to stand there 
in the vigor of health, though in the garments 
of death, before the wonder-stricken com- 
pany. The napkin, or handkerchief, did 
not probably cover the whole face, but was so 
bound about the head as to support the chin 
and cover the face in part. Loose him, and 
let him go. The ‘‘loosing’’ consisted, of 
course, in so arranging or removing his grave- 
clothes, that he could walk freely. Thus 


simply does the narrative of this astonishing 
miracle close, and the Evangelist pass on to 
describe the effect which it had upon the Jews, 
and, through them, upon the tragic, though 
glorious, end of our Lord’s ministry. 

But the truth of this narrative has been 
often assailed by unbelieving critics. (1) On 
the ground that a person actually dead, can- 
not be brought to life again. This ground, 
however, is solid for none’ but atheists or pan- 
theists; for all others it is merely ‘sinking 
sand.’’ (2) On the ground that Jesus could 
not have suffered Lazarus to die, if his life 
was to be prolonged. As he knew of his 
friend’s sickness, he must have chosen to heal 
him, rather than to let him die, and then to 
revivify him. How much of suffering and 
of sorrow would thus have been spared to the 
family in Bethany! And surely, if he could 
have healed him at all, he could have healed 
him from a distance, sparing himself the toil 
and peril of the journey. But this criticism 
is worthless, because it assumes that the plan 
and object of the Saviour’s life are certainly 
understood by the critic, and that the resur- 
rection of Lazarus at this juncture was no 
more subservient to the mission of Christ thar 
would have been the healing of Lazarus from 
a distance. The whole tenor of the Gospels 
refutes the former assumption, and the pres- 
ent narrative, with the history that follows, 
refutes the latter. (8) On the ground that 
the other Evangelists knew nothing of this 
stupendous miracle; for if they had known 
of it, they would surely have described it. 
No other miracle was so important in itself 
or in its consequences; and it is therefore in- 
credible that they should have been ignorant 
of it, or should have passed it by in silence, 
if it had been really performed. In reply to 
this objection it may be said, in the /irst 
place, that there is no sufficient ground for 
the opinion that any one of the Evangelists 
related all the important discourses and deeds 
of Christ with which he was familiar. Under 
the guiding influence of the Holy Spirit, each 
one of them prepared a written account of 
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45 Then many of the Jews which came to Mary, 4 and 
had seen the things which Jesus did, believed on him. 


| 45 


Many therefore of the Jews, who came to Mary 
and beheld 1that which he did, believed on him. 


ach, 2:23: 10: 42; 12; 11, 18.——1 Many ancient authorities read, the things which he did, 


certain events, parables, and sayings of the 
Lord, which would fairly represent his 
ministry, but he was kept at the same time 
from the folly of attempting to put on record 
all that he knew. In the selection of par- 
ticulars to be recorded, the character and ob- 
ject of each Evangelist may have been influ- 
ential, but in every instance there must have 
been a selection. It may be said, in the 
second place, that the Synoptical Gospels 
omit nearly all the ministry of Jesus in Jeru- 
salem and Judea, with the single exception 
of what he said and did at the last passover. 
But they do this for some other reason than 
ignorance, since they were aware that Christ 
was acquainted in Jerusalem. (Matt. 23:37; Luke 
10:38.) ‘‘ Cyril remarks that the resurrection of 
Lazarus furnishes the true explanation of the 
plaudits and hosannas of our Lord’s tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem, as described by 
the Synoptists.’’—Schaff. It is by no means 
necessary for us to show why the earlier Gos- 
pels were limited geographically, or to the 
ministry of Jesus in Galilee and the regions 
round about; the mere fact accounts for their 
silence concerning this miracle. This is the 
view also of Meyer. 

Little need be said in support of this most 
wonderful story to those whose hearts are 
open to the divine sweetness and greatness of 
the Saviour’s character. But it may be well 
to notice a few points. The truthfulness of 
this narrative is involved in the character of 
the Fourth Gospel. For in spirit and style, 
it is of a piece with the narrative parts of the 
Gospel, and it is trustworthy, if they are trust- 
worthy. But, as we have had frequent occa- 
sion to observe, they afford evidence of being 
written by an appreciative eye-witness. Again, 
the events which follow in the Fourth Gospel 
presuppose the truthfulness of this narrative. 
They must be fictitious, if this is fictitious. 
“How could the writer have assigned to a 
purely fictitious event so decisive a part in the 
organism of the life of Jesus?’’—Godet. Still 
further, the recital is so life-like and graphic 
as to forbid the thought of invention. ‘‘No 
narrative of this apostle is pervaded by so in- 
tense a glow and rapid liveliness of description 
as this, in which he undertakes to set forth in 
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one great picture the trembling of Jesus for 
the life of his friend, the attendant struggle 
with the darkness of the world, and the calm- 
ness and joy of victory, prominent over all, 
and undisturbed from first to last; while min- 
gled with these are the still higher tones of 
his consciousness of Messianic glory, and of 
its powerful confirmation.’’—Ewald. ‘The 
recital of the resurrection of Lazarus is dis- 
tinguished among all the narratives of the 
Fourth Gospel by its specia] vivacity and dra- 
matic movement. The personages are sketched 
by a hand at once firm and delicate. Nowhere 
is the relation of Christ with his disciples set 
forth in a manner so life-like. We are initi- 
ated by this recital to this intimate commu- 
nion, this affectionate exchange of thoughts 
and feelings which took place between the 
Master and his own. The disciples are pre- 
sented in the most attractive manner, with 
their simple freedom, and their noble devo- 
tion. The Jews themselves, of whom we 
know little by our Evangelist save their opin- 
ionated resistance to the efforts of Jesus, here 
appear under an aspect less displeasing, as 
friends of the two afflicted sisters; and in the 
Jew is discovered the man. But, above all, 
how clear and delicate is the study of the 
character of the two women; with what fine- 
ness of touch and psychological depth is the 
difference of their conduct depicted.’’—Deut- 
inger, in Godet. And Meyer expresses the 
judgment of every ingenuous student when 
he declares that ‘‘ the narrative is distinguished 
for its thoughtful tenderness, certainty, and 
truthfulness.”’ 

45-57. EFFECT OF THE MIRACLE, 

45. Then many of the Jews which 
(who) came to Mary, etc. If a rigid con- 
struction of the Greek be insisted on, the rel- 
ative who does not represent the Jews, but 
many of the Jews $ and John does not say 
that ‘‘of the Jews who came to Mary and be- 
held what Jesus did, many believed on him; 
but, rather, that ‘‘many of the Jews came to 
Mary, beheld what Jesus did, and believed 
on him.’’ This interpretation is now given to 
the verse by Meyer, Alford, Watkins. The 
objection to it will be considered below. But 
according to any tenable interpretation of the 
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46 But some of them went their ways to the Phar-| 46 But some of them went away to the Pharisees, 


isees, and told them what things Jesus had done. 


and told them the things which Jesus had done. 


47 « Then gathered the chief priests and the Pharisees | 47 The chief priests therefore and the Pharisees 


a council, and said, * What do we? for this man doeth 
many miracles. 


gathered a council, and said, What do we? for this 


@ Ps.2:2; Matt. 26:3; Mark 14:1; Luke 22: 2....b oh. 12:19; Acts 4: 16, 


verse, it plainly affirms that many of the Jews 
were led to believe in Jesus by the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus. This was a miracle that 
convinced some who were by no means will- 
ing to yield. 

46. But some of them went their ways 
(better, away) to the Pharisees, and told 
them what things Jesus had done. [fall 
the Jews who came to Mary and beheld what 
Jesus did, believed in him, it follows (we are 
told) that those who went away and told the 
Pharisees what he had done, were believers in 
him at the time, and made their report to his 
bitter enemies with no unfriendliness to him. 
This is possible, without doubt, but it seems 
to be very improbable. And if this had been 
the Evangelist’s meaning, he would, I think, 
have coupled this verse with the 45th by 
‘and,’ instead of but. Thus: ‘‘ Many of the 
Jews believed in Jesus, and some of them 
went away to the Pharisees and told them 
what he had done’’—‘‘ with well-meaning in- 
tent, in order to put them in possession of a 
correct account of the act, and to bear wit- 
ness to them of the miracle,’’—Meyer. As, 
however, the Evangelist, by means of but, 
contrasts some of them who went away with 
others who did not go away, we believe that 
the former were hardened instead of con- 
vinced by the miracle, and that they made 
their report with the expectation that it would 
hasten action against Jesus. But if this was 
the case, it will be necessary to adopt one of 
two alternatives. Hither the writer was not 
formally accurate in his use of the Greek, but 
admitted an anacoluthon in this place (a sup- 
position which could not be refuted by the 
style of the Book of Revelation), or the word 
them, in the expression some of them, re- 
fers to the Jews in general. (Ver. 45.) The lat- 
ter view is maintained by Godet, who re- 
marks: ‘‘I think it unnecessary to include 
the ‘some’ (rwés) of this verse in the category 
of the numerous visitors of Mary and Martha 
who became believers (ver. 45), but that the ex- 
pression ‘of them’ (ver. 26) refers to the Jews 
in general (‘Iovdaiwv, ver. 45.) There were cer- 
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tainly other Jews than those of ver. 45, who 
came to visit the sisters—Jews whose sympa- 
thy with the sisters did not predispose them in 
favor of Jesus. These were the persons who, 
faithful to their role as Jews, carried without 
delay the great news to the Pharisees, who 
were the bitterest enemies of Jesus.’”? It 
seems to me that either of these solutions of 
the difficulty is preferable to that of Meyer. 
47. Then (better, therefore) gathered the 
chief priests and the Pharisees a council. 
By reason of the account thus brought to 
them of the resurrection of Lazarus, the 
Pharisees communicated with the chief 
priests, some of whom were Sadducees, and 
they at once called a meeting of the Sanhe- 
drin. Matters, as they felt, were approaching 
acrisis. The great Pretender, as they would 
prove him to be, was at their doors again, 
and, according to this new report, had per- 
formed, or seemed to perform, a miracle of 
surpassing interest. Indeed, a considerable 
number of their own party had been led by 
it to look upon him as the expected Messiah. 
What less could they do than summon an 
extra meeting of the Sanhedrin to consider 
the course to be taken in such an emergency ? 
The Sanhedrin (Zvrédpiov) was the highest tri- 
bunal of the Jews, having its seat at Jerusa- 
lem, and being composed of seventy-one 
members—chief priests, elders, and scribes. 
In the time of Christ a majority of the mem- 
bers were Pharisees, but an influential mi- 
nority, Sadducees, The high priest was gen- 
erally president. It was accustomed to meet 
daily, except on the Sabbath, or a great feast 
day. Its sessions were commonly held in a 
hall which was “‘supposed by Lightfoot to have 
been situated in the southeast corner of one of 
the courts near the temple.’’ ‘‘In special 
exigencies it seems to have met in the resi- 
dence of the high priest.’?’ The cases that 
could be brought before it in the first instance 
were such as related to a whole tribe, toa 
false prophet, to the high priest, to an arbi- 
trary war, or to blasphemy. And said, 
What do we? (or, What are we doing?) A 
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him; and the Romans shall come and take away both 
our place and nation. 

49 And one of them, named a Caiaphas, being the high 
priest ee same year, said unto them, Ye know noth- 
ing at all, 

50 6 Nor consider that it is expedient for us, that one 
man should die for the people, and that the whole na- 
tion perish not. 


JOHN. 


48 If we let him thus alone, all men will believe on | 48 man doeth many signs. 


(Cu. XI. 


If we let him thus alone, 
all men will believe on him: and the Romans will 
come and take away both our place and our nation. 

49 But a certain one of them, gs 980": being high 
priest that year, said unto them, Ye know nothing 

50 at all, nor do ye take account that it is expedient 
for you that one man should die for the people, and 


a@ Luke 3:2; ch. 18: 14: Acts 4: 6....6 ch. 18: 14, 


question of censure, designed to make them 
do otherwise, and finding its support in the 
next clause. For this man doeth many 
miracles (lit., signs). Watkins would unite 
the two clauses in a single question, thus: 
“What do we, seeing that this man doeth 
many miracles?’’ But the sense is nearly 
the same with this, as with the common punc- 
tuation. Their words show that they regard 
immediate action on their part as indispen- 
sable. The ground is giving way under their 
feet. Bunt what they say appears inconsistent 
in itself; for while they refer to Jesus con- 
temptuously as this man, they seem to 
admit the reality of his many signs. Prob- 
ably, however, their words were merely an 
accommodation, for brevity’s sake, to com- 
mon speech, while their looks and tones and 
gestures revealed their disbelief in Jesus. It 
is indeed possible that they mean to concede 
the extraordinary character of his works, but 
without conceding that they are wrought by 
divine power. 

48. If we let him thus alone, all men 
will believe on him, etc. In this expression 
of fear the Sanhedrists are, no doubt, per- 
fectly honest. They believe that any great 
increase of the followers of Jesus will arouse 
the suspicions of Rome and lead to severe 
measures. By our place, Jerusalem is com- 
monly supposed to be meant; for it was the 
seat of the Sanhedrin and the centre of its 
powerful influence. The members of this 
court claim it, therefore, as in a special sense 
their own. In like manner, filled with ego- 
tism, they think of the Jewish nation as 
theirs, and of any process by which the na- 
tion would be withdrawn from their religious 
control as a taking away of their nation. But 
the question has been raised whether the San- 
hedrists would be apt to speak of the Romans 
as taking away their place, if they meant by 
their place Jerusalem. Probably not, unless 
it were in the sense of taking it from them— 
from their control, so that they could no 


longer think or speak of it as their place. 
And the same may be said of the nation. It 
is scarcely probable that the Sanhedrists 
feared the transportation of Jerusalem and 
the whole nation to some distant land by the 
Romans. ‘‘The Sanhedrists apprehend that 
the Romans . . . would enter Jerusalem and 
remove the city as well as the people. . from 
the rule of the Sanhedrin, because it knew 
so badly how to maintain order.’’—Meyer. 
This interpretation does not differ in result 
from that of Watkins, who supposes that by 
our place is meant our standing or position 
as leaders of the people, while it agrees better 
with the expression both our place and 
nation; for this expression blends together 
the ideas of place and nation, which are more 
homegeneous, if the words refer to the people 
of Jerusalem and the nation at large, than if 
they refer to the religious position of the 
speakers and to the nation at large. 

49,50. But one of them, named Caia- 
phas (omit named), being the high priest 
(omit the) that year. According to Jo- 
sephus, Joseph Caiaphas was high priest 
eleven years, from A. D. 25 to A. D. 36, and 
so during the whole administration of Pontius 
Pilate. His father-in-law was Annas. The 
Evangelist says that he was high priest that 
same year, not because the high priests were 
then frequently changed, but because that was 
a memorable year—the year in which the Lord 
was crucified. Said unto them, Ye know 
nothing at all. This language is not want- 
ing in force, whatever may be thought of its 
courtesy. Caiaphas sees no ground for hesi- 
tation. He is absolutely selfish, and the way 
to personal safety seems to him plain. 

50. Nor consider—(nor do ye take ac- 
count.—Rev. Ver.)—for a moment’s reckoning 
would show what is prudent for us—that it 
is expedient for us—there is here no con- 
science, no inquiry as to what is right or 
wrong in the case; self-interest is supreme— 
that one man should die for the people— 
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51 And this spake he not of himself: but bein 
riest that year, he prophesied that Jesus should ie 
for that nation ; 


52 And 4 not for that nation only, > but that also he | 52 an 


should gather together in one the children of God that 
were scattered abroad. 


high | 51 that the whole nation perish not. Now this he said 


not of himself: but being high priest that year, he 
prophesied that Jesus should die for the nation; 
not for the nation only, but that he might also 
gather together into one the children of God that 


a Isa. 49:6; 1 John 2: 2....6 ch. 10: 16; Eph, 2: 14, 15, 16, 17. 


considered here as a theocratic community 
(Aaéds)—and that the whole nation perish 
not—or the national existence of the Jews 
come to an end. ‘‘This judgment,’ says 
Godet, ‘‘is made the more remarkable by the 
contrast between the divine truth of its con- 
tent, and the diabolical purpose of him who 
utters it.’’ There is nothing in the language 
of the high priest which tends to a favorable 
view of his character. 

51. And (rather, now, or, dut) this he 
spake not of (better, from) himself)—. ¢., 
not from himself alone. (Comp. Notes on 5: 
19, 830; 8: 28.) It had a source back of him- 
self, in the Divine Mind. He prophesied, 
etc. In other words, his language was virtu- 
ally a prophecy to this effect. And, there- 
fore, if the testimony of the inspired Evan- 
gelist is to be accepted without qualification, 
the manifestly selfish spirit of Caiaphas was 
under the directing influence of God to such 
an extent that his judgment expressed a great 
truth, and foreshadowed a great event of the 
divine administration. But we are not told 
that he was conscious of any divine illumina- 
tion or influence, like that which enabled 
Balaam to foresee the future prosperity of 
Israel; and we do not imagine that he thought 
himself to be uttering a prophecy. For his 
language has not the form of prophecy. This 
was rather a case of unconscious prediction— 
a case in which God ‘‘disposes,’’? and man 
‘*proposes’’ accordingly—a case in which God 
‘“makes the wrath of man to praise him” 
(Ps.76:10)—a case included in the apostle’s 
declaration: ‘‘Him, being delivered ac- 
cording to the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, ye have taken, and by 
wicked hands have crucified and slain.’’ 
(Acts2:23.) (Comp. Gen. 50: 20.) There is no 
valid objection to this view. Indeed, it is 
justified by the proper idea of God. For a 
being who did not and could not thus direct 
the actions of men without destroying their 
freedom, and who could not thereby bring 
good out of evil, would not be recognized by 
any servant of Jehovah as his God, and would 


not be able to assure our hearts of the ultimate 
victory of right over wrong, in a universe 
which sin has entered. But the Evangelist 
manifestly connects the prophetic character 
of Caiaphas’ language with the fact that he 
was high priest that year. How is this to 
be understood? Does the expression that 
year simply mean, at that time, so that the 
whole emphasis rests on the fact of his being 
high priest when he spoke? Or does it mean, 
during that memorable year, so that the par- 
ticular year is also emphasized as having 
something to do with the prophetic character 
of his words? I am inclined to the latter in- 
terpretation, especially because it gives to 
that year the sense which it has in verse 49. 
Accordingly, both the office of Caiaphas, and 
the year in which he was now holding it, were 
reasons why, through the guidance of God, 
his opinion should be prophetic of the trans- 
cendent reality which was soon to be wit- 
nessed. ‘‘In the Old Testament,’’ remarks 
Godet, ‘‘the normal centre of the theocratic 
people is not the royal house, but the priest- 
hood. In all moments decisive for the life of 
the people, it is the high priest who receives, 
by virtue of a prophetic gift which is im- 
parted to him for the moment, the decision of 
God for the deliverance of his people, (Num. 27: 
21; 1Sam.30:7,8q.) John does not pretend that, 
speaking generally, all that the high priest 
might say was prophetic. He only judges 
that at this decisive moment, Caiaphas, as an 
accredited organ of God with his people, per- 
formed the part that was assigned him for 
emergencies of this kind.” 

52. And not for that (lit., the) nation 
only, but that also, etc. This wider and 
higher aim of the Saviour’s death is added 
by the Evangelist. It was not implied in 
the words of Caiaphas, but it was important 
in itself, and specially important in the apos- 
tolic age. When this Gospel was written, 
there was still reason to seize every oppor- 
tunity to proclaim that the new religion was 
intended for all mankind, and that there were 
some of the elect in every nation, The one, 
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53 Then from that day forth they took counsel to-| 53 are scattered abroad. So from that day forth 


gether for to put him to death. 


54 Jesus +therefore walked no more openly among 


they took counsel that they might put him to 
death. 


the Jews; but went thence unto a country near to|54 Jesus therefore walked no more openly among 


the wilderness, into a city called Ephraim, and there 
continued with his disciples. 


55 ¢ And the Jews’ passover was nigh at hand: and | 55 there he tarried with the disciples. 


many went out of the country up to Jerusalem before 
the passover, to purify themselves. 


the Jews, but departed thence into the country near 
to the wilderness, into a city called Ephraim; and 
ow the pass- 
over of the Jews was at hand: and many went up 
to Jerusalem out of the country before the passover, 


ach. 4:1,3: 7:1....8 See 2 Chron. 13: 19....¢ oh. 2:13; 5:1; 6:4. 


or one thing (év), into which he would gather 
them together is the unity of faith, or a spir- 
itual unity. There is here no reference to the 
kingdom of Christ, as organized into visible 
churches, or a visible church. 

53. Then (or, therefore,) from that day 
forth they took counsel, etc. Therefore,— 
&. €, in consequence of the words of Caiaphas, 
and of the resolution that was reached at this 
sudden meeting of the Sanhedrin. They had 
long cherished a deadly hostility to Christ ; 
they had often consulted together how they 
should put him out of the way; but from 
this time onward their purpose was more set- 
tled and their planning more open. John 
often uses the same word to denote a feeling 
or course of conduct, which varies in degree, 
though it isthe same in kind. The persecut- 
ing spirit is not always equally firm. There 
is progress in mortal hatred. 

54. Jesus therefore walked no more 
openly among the Jews. Observe the use 
of the familiar designation, the Jews. It 
still means the dominant party resident in 
Jerusalem and the suburbs of that city, and 
represented by the Sanhedrin. Notice, also, 
the tense of the verb walked, which might 
be translated was walking. His sphere of 
itinerant labor was no longer among the 
Jews. He did not continue to go about 
among them and do the work of his ministry. 
But went thence (lit., away from there) 
into a (the) country near to the wilder- 
ness, into a city called Ephraim, etc. 
The locality of Ephraim has not been satis- 
factorily ascertained. Dr. Robinson is in 
favor of regarding the Ephraim of this verse, 
the Ephraim of 2 Chron. 13: 19, the Ophrah 
of Josh. 18: 23 and 1 Sam. 18: 17, and the 
Ephron of Eusebius and Jerome, as the same 
place. ‘‘ According to John 11: 54, the place 
in question was situated near the desert; ac- 
cording to the Old Testament and Josephus, 
it was not far from Bethel; acccording to 
Eusebius and Jerome, it lay five Roman 


miles from Bethel, in the eastern quar- 
ter, and nearly twenty Roman miles . . 
north of Jerusalem. Now, taking all these 
specifications together, they apply with great 
exactness to the lofty site of the modern 
Taiyibeh, two hours northeast of Bethel, and 
six hours and twenty minutes north-northeast 
of Jerusalem (reckoning three Roman miles 
to the hour), adjacent to and overlooking the 
broad tract of desert country lying between it 
and the valley of the Jordan, and also along 
the western side of the Dead Sea; a position 
so remarkable, that one cannot suppose it to 
have been left unoccupied in ancient times. . 
According to Matt. 19: land Mark 10: 1, our 
Lord’s last approach to Jerusalem was by 
way of Perea and Jericho. At Ephraim he 
could overlook the whole of Perea, as well as 
all the valley of the Jordan; and nothing 
would be more natural for him than to pass 
over into that region, and there preach the 
gospel on his way back to Jerusalem for the 
last time. Here, then, John harmonizes with 
Matthew and Mark; according to whom 
great multitudes followed Jesus on this jour- 
ney.” (‘‘Bib. Sac.,’’ vol. IL., p. 399.) The 
period of Christ’s sojourn at this time in 
Ephraim cannot have been very many weeks. 
55. And (or, now) the Jews’? passover 
was nigh .. . to purify themselves. 
They were not required by any special law to 
make these purifications at Jerusalem (see 
Gen. 35: 2; Ex. 19: 10,11; Num. 9: 10, sq.; 
2 Chron: 30: 17, 18), but it is easy to suggest 
many reasons for their preferring to make 
them there. Especially would their li- 
ability to encounter things common or 
unclean on their way to the holy city 
through places more or less contaminated 
by the presence of foreigners, lead them 
to defer their ceremonial purifications till 
they reach Jerusalem. How little did they 
imagine their need of a higher purifica- 
tion, of cleansing by the blood of Jesus! By 
the country is probably meant, not that part 
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56 ¢Then sought they for Jesus, and spake amon 
themselves, as they stood in the temple, hat thin 
ye, that he will not come to the feast? 
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56 to purify themselves. They sought therefore for 
Jesus, and spake one with another, as they stood in 
the temple, What think ye? That he will not come 


57 Now both the chief priests and the Pharisees had | 57 to the feast? Now the chief priests and the Phari- 


ven a commandment, that, if any man knew where 
e were, he should shew it, that they might take him. 


sees had given commandment, that, if any man 
knew where he was, he should shew it, that they 
might take him, 


CHAPTER XII. 


HEN Jesus six days before the passover came to 
Bethany, *where Lazarus was which had been 
dead, whom he raised from the dead, 


1 Jxsus therefore six days before the passover came 
to Bethany, where Lazarus was, whom Jesus raised 


ach, 7: 1l....b ch. 11:1, 43. 


of the country to which Jesus had gone, but 
the country in general as opposed to the city. 

56. Then (or, therefore) sought they 
(were seeking) for Jesus, and spake (or, 
were speaking) among themselves, etc. As 
a result of the recent miracle in Bethany, and 
of its well known effect on the rulers, the 
people from the country were more than ever 
excited about Jesus, and were seeking him 
day by day in every new arrival of pilgrims. 
But they were extremely doubtful whether 
he would make his appearance at the festival, 
and were often saying to one another: 
“What is your opinion? Is it that he cer- 
tainly will not come to the feast?’? They 
regard it as barely possible that he will come, 
but as far enough from probable. 

57. Now both the chief priests, etc. It is 
reasonably supposed that thiscommandment 
had been given in the name and authority of 
the Sanhedrin, and in pursuance of a decision 
reached at the meeting described in verses 
47-50, or by the consultations that followed. 
(ver.53.) These it was which rendered the 
people so very doubtful whether Jesus would 
come to the feast. 


Ch. 12: 1-8. Supper in BETHany. 

1. Then Jesus, six days before the 
passover, came to Bethany, where Laz- 
arus was, whom he (Jesus) raised from 
the dead. From Ephraim, the place where 
Jesus had been residing a few weeks, he may 
have gone northward through Samaria, and 
then eastward through a part of Galilee into 
Perea (comp. Luke 17: 11; Matt. 19:1; Mark 
10: 1), or he may have gone into Perea di- 
rectly, without making at this time the circuit 
referred to. Harmonists are not yet agreed 
on this point. But it is considered certain 
that he visited Jericho, if not also Perea, and 


that he returned by way of Jericho to Beth- 
any. If we assume that he made the circuit 
through Samaria, Galilee, and Perea, to Jeri- 
cho, and that he began this journey about the 
middle of March, the following events may 
be assigned (see Clark’s ‘‘Harmony of the 
Gospels’’) to the journey, which occupied 
not far from two weeks, viz.: The cleansing 
of ten lepers (Luke 17:19); how the kingdom 
of God would come (Luke 17: 20-37); parables of 
the importunate widow, and of the Pharisee 
and publican (Luke 18: 1-14); answer concerning 
divorce (Matt.19: 1-12; Mark10:112); blessing the 
little children (Matt. 19: 13-16; Mark 10: 13-16; Luke 18: 
15-17); the rich young ruler (Matt. 19: 16-80; Mark 10: 
11-31; Luke 18: 18-30); parable of the laborers in 
the vineyard (Matt.20:1-16); prediction of his 
own death and resurrection (Mott. 20: 17-19; Mark 10: 
52-34; Luke 18: 51-34); ambitious request of James 
and John (Matt. 20: 20-28; Mark 10: 35-45); two blind 
men healed near Jericho (Matt. 20: 29-34; Mark 10: 
46-52; Luke 18: 35-43); visit to the house of Zac- 
cheus, and parable of the pounds (Luke 19: 1-27); 
Jesus sought at Jerusalem (John 11: 56-51); his 
journey from Jericho to Bethany (Luke 19: 28; 
John 12: 1.) 

It is probable that Jesus, in company with 
his disciples and other pilgrims to the Pass- 
over, left Jericho on Friday, at the dawn of 
day, and reached Bethany in the early even- 
ing, after the Sabbath had begun. For it was 
lawful to go a short distance on the Sabbath ; 
and travelers from Jericho to Jerusalem might 
occasionally find themselves, at the close of 
the sixth day of the week, so near to Bethany 
that they could finish their journey thither 
without breaking the law of rest for the 
seventh day. In this reckoning we assume 
that the Passover occurred on Friday; so that 
the six days here mentioned reach back from 
the beginning of the Friday on which Jesus 
suffered to the beginning of the previous Sat- 
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2«There they made him a supper; and Martha 
served; but Lazarus was one of them that sat at the 


table with him. 
3 Thentook ¢ Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard, 


very costly, and anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped 


his feet with her hair: and the house was filled with 
the odour of the ointment. 


2 from the dead. So they made him a supper there: 
and Martha served; but Lazarus was one of them 
3 that sat at meat with him. Mary therefore took a 
pound of ointment of }pure nard, very precious, 
and anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped his feet 
with her hair: and the house was filled with the 


@ Matt. 26:6; Mark 14: 3....6 Luke 10: 


38, 39; ch. 11: 2.——1 Or, liquid nard. 


urday. Jesus remained over the Sabbath in 
Bethany, and on the first day of the week 
made his triumphal entrance into Jerusalem. 
Thus, even before his resurrection, was special 
honor put upon the first day of the week. 

The words, where Lazarus was, whom 
he raised from the dead, were added, not 
because they were necessary to distinguish 
this Bethany from another east of the Jordan 
(see Note on 1: 28), but because the writer’s 
mind was full of the great event to which he 
refers, and because Lazarus and his sisters 
were prominent in the ‘‘supper’’ which he is 
about to describe. The words of the Com. 
Ver., Which had been dead (6 teSvyxds), may 
belong to the genuine text; but the evidence 
of early manuscripts and versions for them is 
overbalanced by that against them, and they 
may therefore be safely omitted. 

2. There they made, etc., (or, therefore 
they made him a supper there, etc.) The ref- 
erence is to the principal meal of the day 
(8etmvov), which, though it was served at a late 
hour in the afternoon, answered to our din- 
ner, rather than to our supper. The Evan- 
gelist does not mention the persons by whom 
this dinner was given, but from the circum- 
stance that Martha served, or, was serving, 
it has been inferred that it was given by the 
sisters and Lazarus. Yet this inference is ex- 
tremely precarious; for Martha might have 
served at the house of a friend, even as the 
mother of Jesus appears to, have served thus 
at the wedding in Cana of Galilee. (See2: 3, 
sq.) And since the anointing of Jesus by a 
woman, in the house of Simon ‘‘the leper’”’ 
(see Matt. 26: 6-16; Mark 14: 3-11), took 
place near this time in Bethany, and strikingly 
resembled, in most of its circumstances, the 
anointing here described, it is reasonable to 
believe that the three narratives describe the 
same event—that the dinner was held at the 
house of Simon, and, perhaps (though this is 
hardly the best view), that John anticipates 
the time of it by three or four days, because it 
was the most important event which he asso- 


ciated with this visit of the Lord to Bethany. 
Says Dr. Hackett: ‘‘This feast being the 
principal event which John associates with 
Bethany, during these last days, he not un- 
naturally inserts the account of the feast im- 
mediately after speaking of the arrival in 
Bethany. But having (so to speak) discharged 
his mind of that recollection, he then turns 
back and resumes the historical order, namely, 
that on the next day after coming to Bethany 
(22:12, @.), Jesus made his public entry into Je- 
rusalem.’’—(Smith’s ‘‘Dict. of the Bible,’’ 
Am. ed., II., p. 1872, Note a.) But ‘‘there is 
nothing whatever in Matthew’s account to fix 
the time of the feast; and both the structure 
of his Gospel and the apparent links of con- 
nection, in this particular narrative, are con- 
sistent with the view ordinarily taken, that at 
ver. 6, he (Matthew) goes back to an earlier 
event, which furnished occasion to Judas for 
furthering the design of the rulers, as recorded 
in the first verses of the chapter.’’—Schaff. 
This Simon was known as ‘‘the leper,’’ doubt- 
less because he had suffered from that terrible 
disease, but had, perhaps, been healed by the 
Saviour. Hence his desire to receive Jesus 
into his house, and to pay him honor, even 
though he must have been well aware of the 
deadly animosity which now threatened his 
life. 

3. Then took Mary (or, Mary therefore 
took) a pound of ointment of spikenard, 
very costly (or, precious.) If, as we suppose, 
the narratives of Matthew and Mark refer to 
the same event, they differ from this in not 
giving the name of the woman who anointed 
Jesus. This, however, is not surprising; for 
the reasons which led them to pass over in 
silence the raising of Lazarus, may have led 
them to speak of ‘‘a woman,”’ instead of giv- 
ing her name. The Greek (Atzpa) litra, and 
the Latin /idra, are generally translated pound, 
and are supposed to denote a weight of twelve 
ounces. This cannot be far from the truth, 
though it is difficult to ascertain the exact 
value of ancient weights and measures, The 
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4 Then saith one of his disciples, Judas Iscariot, Si- 
mon’s son, which should betray hi 

5 Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred 
pence, and given to the poor? 

6 This he said, not that he cared for the poor; but 
because he was a thief, and *had the bag, and bare 
what was put therein. 
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But Judas Iscariot, one of 
him, saith, Wh 


4 odour of the ointment. 

Shis disciples, who should betra 
was not this ointment sold for three hundred ! shi 

6 lings, and given to the poor? Now this he said, 
not because he cared for the r; but because he 
was a thief, and having the *bag %took away what 


ach, 13: 29.1 See marginal note on Matt. 18: 28....2 Or, boz....3 Or, carried what was put therein. 


spikenard is described as very costly—the 
Greek word meaning, probably, ‘‘ genuine,” 
unadulterated (though the meaning is not per- 
fectly certain) ; and, therefore, very costly, 
or precious; for then, as now, articles were 
cheapened by adulteration. Anointed the 
feet of Jesus, and wiped his feet with 
her hair. Matthew and Mark speak of an 
‘alabaster box,’’ which contained the oint- 
ment. Matthew says that she ‘‘ poured it on 
his head, as he sat at meat”; and Mark, that 
“she broke the box, and poured it on his 
head.’’ These different particulars are con- 
sistent with one another; but, at the same 
time, sufficiently marked to prove the inde- 
pendence of the witnesses. No writer of a 
spurious Gospel, in the middle of the second 
century, would have been likely to omit all 
notice of the well-attested pouring of the oint- 
ment on Jesus’ head, and to affirm an anoint- 
ing of his feet—the latter being a mere con- 
jecture of his own. But the anointing of 
Jesus’ feet, if it was performed in addition to 
the anointing of his head, would naturally 
enough make a deep impression on the 
thoughtful and loving spirit of John, who 
was, perhaps, reclining next his Lord; and it 
might, therefore, of all others, be the one 
feature of the anointing that he would remem- 
ber and record. And the house was filled 
with the odour. A fact not unworthy of 
commemoration, as it probably drew the at- 
tention of all to the act of anointing. Com- 
pare Cant. 1: 12; 4: 18; and ‘“‘spikenard,”’ in 
Smith’s ‘‘Dict. of the Bible,’’ Vol. IV., p. 
3103, Am. ed. 

4. Then saith, etc., or, But Judas Iscariot, 
one of his disciples, which should (was about 
to) betray him, saith (Rev. Ver.) Here again 
the narrative of John designates, by name, 
the person who takes the lead in censuring 
Mary’s act, though others appear to have 
joined in the censure. For Matthew says that 
‘“when his disciples saw it, they had indigna- 
tion, saying’’; and Mark relates that ‘‘there 
were some that had indignation in themselves, 


and said.’’ Possibly Matthew, who once sat 
at the receipt of custom, and understood well 
the value of money, was one of the twelve 
who at first sympathized with the criticism of 
Judas. If so, it was specially natural for him 
to record the fact that Christ’s disciples (with- 
out meaning to say, every one of them) ‘‘had 
indignation.’’ But John is wont to take his 
readers at once to the fountain-head of good 
or evil. Here, therefore, he names the very 
man with whom the censure of Mary’s act 
began, and at whose suggestion the thought 
of censure came into other minds. The best 
textual authorities omit the words, Simon’s 
son. 

5. Why was not this ointment sold for 
three hundred pence (lit., denarii), and 
given to the poor? The translation, three 
hundred pence, gives an English reader no 
proper idea of the value here assigned to the 
ointment. For a denarius was worth from fif- 
teen to seventeen cents of American money; 
and three hundred denarii from forty-five to 
fifty dollars—a sum which is proof, on the one 
hand, of the comfortable circumstances of the 
family; and, on the other, of the great love 
and devotion of Mary to Christ. 

6. This he said, etc. (Better, but this he 
said), not that (rather, not because) he cared 
for the poor;—which would have been a 
Christian motive—but because he was a 
thief—the first and only statement of this fact in 
the Gospels—and had the bag, and bare 
what was put therein. Being the treasurer, 
or purse-bearer, of the disciples, he was in the 
habit of secretly appropriating a part of the 
common treasure to his private use. And 
now he thought, ‘‘If only the value of this 
ointment were in the common purse, a good 
percentage of it would find its way into my 
own pocket, and none of my companions 
would be the wiser for it.’’, From whom did 
the Evangelist learn that Judas was a thief? 
Perhaps, from Jesus himself, after the work 
of Judas was accomplished. It is natural to 
suppose that the conversation of Jesus with 
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7 Then said Jesus, Let her alone: against the day of 
my burying hath she kept this. 

8 For +the poor always ye have with you; but me ye 
have not always. 


7 was put therein. Jesus therefore said, 1Suffer her 

8 to keep it against the day of ira forte For the 

eres ye have always with you; but me ye have not 
ways. 


a Mat.,. 26: 11; Mark 14: 7.——1 Or, Let her alone: it was that she might kecp it. 


the disciples, after his resurrection, may, at 
some time, have turned upon Judas, and that 
he may have revealed to them a little of the 
unsuspected history of the traitor. But why 
did Jesus permit a thief to be the treasurer 
of his disciples? Did he not thereby suffer 
them to be wronged, and Judas to be tempted 
beyond what he was able to bear? Perhaps 
Jesus left the secular affairs of the company 
to his disciples, judging it best that they 
should be exposed to the ordinary risks of 
financial management, from the first. And 
as to the temptation of Judas, it was only 
what must happen to men of like spirit, in all 
times. Their moral strength is tested at its 
weakest point; if it fails there, it fails every- 
where. Moral character is a unit, and it is no 
stronger than its weakest part. The word 
translated bare, is supposed by De Wette, 
Meyer, Godet, and some others, to signify, in 
this place, ‘‘ bore away.’’ Doubtful. (Com- 
pare 20: 15.) 

7. Let her alone, etc. Read: Suffer her 
to keep it for the day of my burial. This 
was said before the act of anointing was 
finished, and it means: ‘‘ Let her keep the 
ointment, according to her purpose, instead 
of selling it; let her retain and use it, without 
annoyance, for the day of my _ burial.” 
“‘Thus Jesus gives this occurrence a typical 
importance for his burial.’’—Luthardt. It 
was in harmony with a divine purpose, not 
understood, perhaps, by Mary, but clearly 
perceived by Christ, that this anointing was 
now taking place. His body was not anointed, 
according to custom at the time of his death, 
but this part of the funeral honors was antici- 
pated by the act of Mary. Having made 
this remark, checking the criticism of Judas 
and of his fellow disciples, who appear to 
have seconded it in some degree, Jesus may 
have paused a few moments before adding 
the words preserved by the other Evangelists. 
So that his words may have succeeded each 
other in the following order: ‘‘ Why trouble 
yethe woman? Suffer her to keep it for the 
day of my burial.’’ (Pause.) ‘‘ For she hath 
wrought a good work upon me. For the 


poor ye have always with you, but me ye 
have not always. For in that she poured this 
ointment on my body, she did it for my 
burial. Verily I say unto you, wheresover 
this gospel shall be preached in the whole 
world, what this woman did will also be told 
for a memorial of her.’’ (att. 26: 10-18.) 

We have followed in this passage a reading 
which is much better supported than that of 
the common text, but which makes the inter- 
pretation of the passage more difficult. 

8. For the poor ye have always with 
you; but me ye have not always. The 
Saviour assents to the propriety of giving to 
the poor; but he assumes that this is not the 
whole duty of his disciples; they are also to 
express their reverence and love to their 
Lord. Worship is no Jess a duty than alms- 
giving. Direct, and even public, expressions 
of loyalty and devotion to God are a part of 
Christian duty. But the opportunity for such 
an expression of love as Mary was now 
making, would soon be past; while the op- 
portunity to bestow alms on the poor would 
be always present. ‘' Mary, asif she knew I 
was soon to die, has chosen the strongest way 
she could of showing how much she loved 
me. She has done for me, as her Teacher, 
Messiah, and Friend, while I live, what she 
would soon have had to doto my dead body— 
she has embalmed me for the grave.’’— 
Geikie. According to Matthew, Jesus added 
the words: ‘‘For in that she poured this 
ointment on my body, she did it for my 
burial. Verily I say unto you, wheresoever 
this gospel shall be preached in the whole 
world, there shall also this that this woman 
hath done, be told for a memorial of her.’’ 
(26: 12,13.) And according to Mark, another ex- 
pression still: ‘‘She hath done what she 
could.”? (Mark14:8.) The three narratives 
agree as to the principal circumstances. Yet 
only the Synoptical Gospels record the inter- 
esting prophecy that the act of Mary should 
be told wherever the gospel should be 
preached; while John’s narrative is the only 
one that gives the name of the woman who 
performed this act of love, or mentions the 
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9 Much people of the Jews therefore knew that he 
was there: and they came not for Jesus’ sake only, but 
that they might see Lazarus also, * whom he had raised 
from the de 

10 >But the chief priests consulted that they might 
put Lazarus also to death ; 

11 «Because that by reason of him many of the Jews 
went away, and believed on Jesus. 

12 ¢On the next day much people that were come 
to the feast, when they heard that Jesus was coming to 
Jerusalem, 
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9 Thecommon people therefore of the Jews learned 
that he was there: and they came, not for Jesus’ sake 
ols but that they might see Lazarus also, whom 

10 he had raised from the dead. But the chief priests 
took counsel that they might put Lazarus also to 

11 death; because that by reason of him many of the 
Jews went away, and believed on Jesus. 

12 On the morrow !a great multitude that had come 
to the feast, when they heard that Jesus was com- 


ach, 11: 43, 44....b6 Luke 16: 31....¢ ch, 11: 45; ver. 18....d Matt. 21:8; Mark 11: 8; Luke 19: 85, 36. etc.——-1 Some ancient authorities 
read, the common people. 


presence of Lazarus at the feast, or traces the 
criticism of the disciples to the selfish heart 
of Judas. 

9-11. Jewish SENTIMENT aT THIS TIME. 

9. Much people—the common people— 
of the Jews therefore knew that he was 
there. This verse is probably to be con- 
nected with verse first. The coming of Jesus 
and his disciples to Bethany on Friday even- 
ing, became generally known before the Jew- 
ish Sabbath was over. Indeed, he was now 
an object of such deep and varied interest 
that his approach to Jerusalem was sure to be 
noised abroad. And they came not for 
Jesus’ sake only, but that they might 
see Lazarus also, whom he had raised 
from the dead. From the circumstance 
that the much (or, common) people is de- 
scribed as of—i. ¢., from—the Jews, it may 
be inferred that they were, for the most part, 
hostile to Jesus. Yet they were not, perhaps, 
of the most unyielding temper, but were will- 
ing at least to see if Lazarus were actually 
alive, and to examine on the spot the evi- 
dence of his resurrection. Some of them 
were doubtless convinced by what they saw 
and heard, and were ready, in the excitement 
of their new conviction, to join those who, on 
the first day of the week, spread their garments 
in the way, and shouted, ‘‘Hosanna!’’ But 
there was a party very differently employed. 

10. But the chief priests consulted (or, 
took counsel) that they might put Lazarus 
also to death. In this consultation, we are 
not to suppose the whole Sanhedrin engaged; 
but the hierarchical members, the heads of 
the twenty-four classes into which the officiat- 
ing priests were divided, together with the 
high priest, and his kindred. This influential 
part of the Sanhedrin was ready to resort to 
any measure, however desperate, in order to 
bring about the destruction of Jesus. But the 
presence and testimony of Lazarus, as the 


Evangelist proceeds to indicate, were doing 
something every day to defeat their cherished 
purpose. 

11. Because that by reason of him 
many of the Jews went (or, were going) 
away, and believed (were believing) on 
Jesus. The expression, were going away, 
shows that they were, one by one, separating 
themselves from the extreme adversaries of 
Jesus; the leading faction, which would hes- 
itate at nothing, and which was, in fact, the 
nucleus and centre of the Sanhedrin. And 
those who were thus separating themselves 
from this centre of hostility to Christ, and 
making inquiry as to the truth, were also one 
by one coming to believe in Jesus, on account 
of Lazarus. With Lazarus before them, they 
could not deny his resurrection, at the word 
of Christ; and, convinced of his resurrection, 
at the word of Jesus, they could not withhold 
their confidence from Jesus. 

12-19. CuHrist’s TRIUMPHAL ENTRANCE 
INTO JERUSALEM. 

12. On the next day much people (lit., 
(a great multitude) that were come to the 
feast. It is impossible to arrive at absolute 
certainty in respect to the day of the week 
meant by the next day; but there is a strong 
probability that it was the first, or Sunday— 
hence called Palm Sunday. (See Note on 
ver. 1.) The multitude here referred to was 
composed, for the most part, of people who 
had come up to the holy city from various 
parts of the land, to keep the passover. They 
were, therefore, less prejudiced than the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, and especially “the 
Jews.’ When they heard (lit., having 
heard) that Jesus was coming to (or, into) 
Jerusalem. By what means they heard, the 
Evangelist does not state; perhaps, by the re- 
port of some of ‘‘the Jews,’’ who had visited 
him at Bethany, during the Sabbath, had 
been convinced of his divine mission (ver. 11), 
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13 Took branches of palm trees, and went forth to|13ing to Jerusalem, took the branches of the palm 


meet him, and cried, Hosanna: Blessed is the King 
of Israel that cometh in the name of the Lord. 


14 ¢And Jesus, when he had found a young ass, sat | 14the Lord, even the King of Israel. 


thereon ; as it is written, 


trees, and went forth to meet him, and cried out, 
Hosanna: Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
And Jesus, 
having found a young ass, sat thereon: as it is writ- 


15 ¢Fear not, daughter of Sion: behold, thy King | 15 ten, Fear not, daughter of Zion: behold, thy King 


cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt. 


a@ Ps, 118: 25, 26....6 Matt. 21: 7....c Zech. 9: 9 


and had learned of his purpose to enter the 
city on the morrow; or, by the report of per- 
sons who had visited Bethany on the morning 
of the first day of the week, and had returned 
to Jerusalem, with a knowledge of Christ's 
purpose. Atsuch atime, the intercourse be- 
tween the two places would be constant; and 
now, more than ever before, the movements 
of Jesus were a matter of universal interest. 

13. Took branches of palm trees (that 
is, of the palm trees, that were standing near. ) 
These branches were symbols of victory and 
peace. Dr. Robinson describes them as the 
‘pendulous twigs and boughs of the palm 
tree.’”’ The word Bethany signifies ‘‘ house of 
dates’’; and it is, therefore, reasonable to 
suppose that date-palms were abundant on 
the sides of the Mount of Olives. The tree 
‘“was regarded by the ancients as peculiarly 
characteristic of Palestine and the neighbor- 
ing regions.’’ (Smith’s ‘‘ Dict. of the Bible.” 
Art. Palm-tree.) And went forth to meet 
him, and cried, Hosanna: Blessed is 
the King of Israel that cometh in the 
name of the Lord. The Revised Version 
makes the King of Israel the last clause, 
the King of Israel, being in apposition 
with he that cometh, and added for the pur- 
pose of setting forth the office of this person- 
age. The people are represented by Matthew 
(21:9) as crying: ‘‘ Hosanna to the Son of 
David; blessed be he that cometh in the name 
ofthe Lord. Hosanna in the highest,’’ where 
the expression, ‘‘the Son of David,”’ is equiva- 
lent to ‘‘the King of Israel,’’ in this passage ; 
but, asthe verb translated cried (7. ¢., were cry- 
ing,) denotes continued action, both expressions 
may have been used. The word ‘‘ Hosanna,’’ 
means, ‘‘save, I entreat’’; or, ‘‘ bring salva- 
tion, I entreat’’; and the language of the peo- 
ple was borrowed, with slight additions, from 
Ps. 118: 25, 26, which is thus translated by 
Perowne: ‘' We beseech thee, O Jehovah, save 
now; we beseech thee, O Jehovah, send now 
prosperity. Blessed be he that cometh in the 
name of Jehovah.’ And he remarks as fol- 


lows, on the word “‘hosanna’’; ‘‘Save now; 
or, rather, ‘Save, I pray.’ The particle of 
entreaty is repeated in each member of this 
(25th) verse, so that, altogether, it occurs four 
times, as if to mark the earnestness of the pe- 
tition. The English word ‘now,’ is not, there- 
fore, a particle of time, but a particle of en- 
treaty, asin Eccl. 12: 1: ‘Remember now thy 
Creator’—i. e., ‘Remember, I beseech thee, 
thy Creator.’”’ 

14. And Jesus, when he had found a 
young ass. John omits the details in respect 
to the procuring of the young ass, which had 
been recorded by the other Evangelists; but 
we are not to infer from this that he was ig- 
norant of them, or that he deemed them of 
no importance. (Comp. 20: 30, 81; 21: 25.) 
He sat thereon; as it is written: 

15. Fear not, daughter of Sion: behold, 
thy king cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt. 
This is a free quotation of Zechariah 9: 9, a 
considerable part of the original text being 
omitted, but enough being given to prove that 
the prophecy was fulfilled. The words of 
Zechariah may be thus translated: ‘‘ Rejoice 
greatly, daughter of Zion! shout, daughter. 
of Jerusalem! Behold, thy king cometh unto 
thee; just and having salvation is he; meek, 
and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the 
foal of an ass.’’ The freedom with which the 
inspired writers of the New Testament treat 
the text of the Old Testament—sometimes 
quoting it with verbal accuracy, sometimes 
condensing two clauses into one, sometimes 
changing the tense of a verb to bring out more 
clearly its prophetic pertinency, and some- 
times giving an implied thought for the one 
expressed—is by no means inconsistent with 
the highest reverence for the divine authority 
of that volume. This they uniformly show 
by the manner in which they refer to the an- 
cient Scriptures. And so far as we can judge, 
they never attribute to an Old Testament 
writer any thought foreign to his language, 
or, indeed, any thought that is not fairly im- 
plied in his language. In this passage, a part 
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16 These things ¢ understood not his disciples at the 
first: >but when Jesus was glorified, «then remem- 
bered they that these things were written of him, and 
that they had done these things unto him. 

17 The people therefore that was with him when he 
called Lazarus out of his grave, and raised him from 
the dead, bare record. 

18 ¢For this cause the people also met him, for that 
they heard that he had done this miracle, 

19 The Pharisees therefore said among themselves, 
*Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing? behold, the 
world is gone after him. 


on an ass’s colt. These things un- 

is disciples at the first: but when 
Jesus was glorified, then remembered they that these 
things were written of him, and that they had done 

17 these things unto him. The multitude therefore 
that was with him when he called Lazarus out of 
the tomb, and raised him from the dead, bare wit- 

18 ness. For this cause also the multitude went and 
met him, for that they heard that he had done this 

19 sign. The Pharisees therefore said among them- 
selves, 1 Behold, how ye prevail nothing: lo, the 
world has gone after him, 


16 cometh, sittin 
derstood not 


a Luke 18: $4....8 ch. 7: 30....¢ ch. 14: 26....d ver. 11.,..ech, 11: 47, 48.——1 Or, Ye behold. 


of the original word is omitted, and the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ Fear not,’’ is substituted for ‘‘ Re- 
joice.’’ But joy banishes fear, and an exhor- 
tation to rejoice is virtually an exhortation to 
banish fear; as an exhortation to banish fear 
is, in many circumstances, an exhortation to 
rejoice. 

16. These things understood not his 
disciples at the first, etc. The homage paid 
to Jesus at this time was so enthusiastic and 
spontaneous, and the interest of the disciples 
in the events of the hour was so absorbing, 
that they did not observe how exactly the an- 
cient prophecy was being fulfilled. This was 
perfectly natural; and it was equally natural 
that, in reflecting upon these events after the 
resurrection of Jesus, they should have re- 
called the words of prophecy that were ful- 
filled by them. So, too, we can readily un- 
derstand how one of the twelve, and especially 
one so meditative, introspective, and spiritual 
as John, should have put on record these facts 
about the disciples; but we are unable to see 
how a falsarius of the second century would 
have been likely to attribute to the disciples 
this lack of understanding. It is a stroke too 
delicate for a deceiver. Compare the similar 
statements in 2: 22; 7: 39. 

17. The people (multitude) therefore 
that was with him when he called Laza- 
rus out of his grave, and raised him from 
the dead, bare record (or, witness). This 
language is retrospective, and applies to the 
whole period since the resurrection of Laza- 
rus, The verb translated bare witness rep- 
resents an act as being in progress, and might 
be rendered was bearing witness—i. e., re- 
peatedly, from time to time, so that their tes- 
timony was not silenced by the authority of 
the priesthood, but continued to make itself 
heard until the public entrance of Jesus into 
Jerusalem. According to another reading 
(which gives én, instead of dre), this verse 


should be translated: ‘‘The multitude there- 
fore that was with him bare witness that he 
called Lazarus out of the tomb, and raised 
him from the dead’’—that is, bore witness to 
what they had seen and heard at that time. 
As to sense, the two readings do not differ. 
But the weight of manuscript authority favors 
when, rather than that. 

18. For this cause the people (or, mzi- 
titude) also met him, for that they heard 
that he had done this miracle (or, sign). 
The report which had gone abroad as the tes- 
timony of a large number of witnesses, namely, 
that Jesus had raised Lazarus from the dead, 
led a multitude of the people who had come 
up to the Passover to go out towards Bethany, 
to meet the Lord. (See on ver. 12.) 

19. The Pharisees therefore said 
among themselves—that is, when the mul- 
titude had fairly left the city, on their way to 
meet Jesus, and the Pharisees, who headed 
the opposition to him, were left by them- 
selves, to meditate on the course which events 
seemed to be taking. Perceive ye how ye 
prevail nothing? Words spoken, without 
doubt, in a querelous and bitter tone; every 
one being ready to charge the blame of their 
ill success in the plot against Jesus upon 
others. ‘Thus far,’’ they say, ‘‘your efforts 
amount to nothing; they are bootless, un- 
profitable, vain.’”’? The structure of this 
clause in the Greek permits us to translate it 
as a question: ‘‘Do ye see ye that ye pre- 
vail nothing?’’ but does not require this. 
Whether it was a question, or not, depended 
on the inflection of the voice with which the 
clause was uttered. But the meaning of 
these words, if they were a question, would 
be the same as that given above. Behold, 
the world is gone after him. As if the 
act were fully accomplished in the past, and 
they were looking back upon it as finished 
already. For they had observed that the 
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20 And there ¢were certain. Greeks among them 
>that came up to worship at the feast: 
21 The same came therefore to Philip, * which was of 


Bethsaida of Galilee, and desired him, saying, Sir, we 


would see Jesus. 
22 Philp cometh and telleth Andrew: and again An- 
drew and Philip tell Jesus. 


20 Now there were certain Greeks among those who 
21 went up to worship at the feast: these therefore 
came to Philip, who was vof Bethsaida of Galilee, 
and asked him, saying, Sir, we would see Jesus. 
22 Philp cometh and telleth Andrew: Andrew com- 


a Acts 17: 4....0 1 Kings 8: 41, 42; Acts 8: 27....c ch, 1: 44, 


multitude had gone to meet Jesus, with a 
friendly feeling towards him, and in face of 
the known hostility of the Pharisees. This 
act seemed, therefore, to be an abandonment 
of the Pharisaic party for the purpose of at- 
taching themselves to Christ. And by an 
exaggeration natural to their bitter and dis- 
appointed spirit, they speak of the multitude 
as the world! Asif almost none were left. 
Would that it had been literally so! 


20222. CERTAIN GREEKS ASK TO SEE 
JESUS. 

20. And (or, now) there were certain 
Greeks among them that came to wor- 
ship at the feast. The word Greeks signi- 
fies persons of the Greek race or nation, not 
Hellenists, or Jews who made use of the 
Greek language. The present participle, 
which might be translated coming up, de- 
weribes the class of persons referred to as 
those who were in the habit of coming up to 
worship at the feast. They were proselytes to 
Judaism, believers in the true God, like Cor- 
nelius, and they now manifested a greater 
interest in Jesus than did a majority of the 
chosen people, who had been long desiring 
the advent of their Messiah. The Evangelist 
does not mention the place where these 
Greeks were when they expressed their wish 
to see Jesus, but it is natural to suppose that 
they were in the Court of the Gentiles. The 
same silence is observed as to the time when 
this occurred; but there seems to be good 
reason, in the language of verse 36, to suppose 
that it was as late in the week as about the 
close of Tuesday. This is the time which 
best agrees with the series of events and dis- 
courses narrated by the other Evangelists, 
but which the purpose of John did not re- 
quire him to repeat. 

21. The same came therefore to Philip, 
which was of Bethsaida of Galilee, etc. 
Their desire, modestly expressed, was to be 
introduced to Jesus; doubtless for the purpose 
of forming a personal judgment as to his 


character and claims. The assistance of one 
of his disciples would scarcely have been 
needed, if their wish had been simply to look 
upon the face and note the bearing of the 
Teacher about whom so much was said. 
Why they came to Philip cannot be known, 
and why John takes occasion to say that he 
was from Bethsaida of Galilee is equally a 
matter of conjecture. Such particularity is, 
however, characteristic of this Evangelist, 
and it reminds us continually of his inde- 
pendent and minute knowledge of the dis- 
ciples as well as their Master. On the address 
Sir, or, Lord («vépee), Meyer remarks: ‘Not 
without the tender of honor, which they 
naturally paid, even to the disciples of a 
Master so admired, who truly appeared to be 
the very Messiah.’’ 

22. Philip cometh and telleth Andrew. 
Whether there was any special reason for 
hesitation about complying with their request 
that led Philip to tell Andrew, is uncertain. 
Perhaps the extreme sensitiveness of the Jews 
to intercourse with Gentiles, might render it 
specially dangerous for Jesus to receive the 
Greeks at this time, when the Pharisees were 
so eager to find occasions to accuse him, and to 
kindle the fanaticism of their followers against 
him. But it is also possible that Philip would 
have been diffident about introducing any 
strangers to his Master, without consulting 
some one of his associates, especially when 
that Master was surrounded by people in the 
court of the temple. And again Andrew 
and Philip tell Jesus. Or, asin Rey. Ver.: 
Andrew cometh, and Philip, and they tell Je- 
sus. Probably taking the Greeks with them 
until they were near the place where Jesus 
was standing, and then approaching him 
alone, and making known to him the request 
of the Greeks. In that case, whether the 
Gentile strangers were introduced to Christ or 
not, they were near enough to hear the words 
which their request led him to utter, and which 
were, doubtless, a sufficient answer to the 
thoughts of their hearts. 
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23 And Jesus answered them 
come, that the Son of man should be glorified. 

24 Verily verily, I say unto you, > Except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone: 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. 

25 ¢He that loveth his life shall lose it; and he that 


hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto life 


eternal. 


saying, *The hour is | 23 eth, and Philip, and the 


tell Jesus, And Jesus 
answereth them, saying, he hour is come, that the 
24Son of man should be glorified. Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, Except a grain of wheat fall into 
the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; but 
25 if it die, it beareth much fruit. He that loveth 
his life foseth it; and he that hateth his life in 


ach, 13: 32; 17: 1....6 1 Cor, 15: 30....¢ Matt. 


10: 39; 16:25; Mark 8: 35; Luke 9: 24; 17: 33. 


23-28. Girory THRroucH DEATH. 

23. And Jesus answered (or, answereth) 
them, saying, The hour is come, that the 
Son of man should be glorified. The 
hour referred to is that of his propitiatory 
death, by which his work of humiliation and 
suffering would be completed, and his return 
to the right hand of power virtually accom- 
plished. For with his sacrificial death was 
bound up his resurrection, his exaltation, and 
his kingship as the Son of man, together with 
the renovation and eternal life of his people. 
The hour appointed by God from eternity, 
that in it the Son of man might be glorified, 
is perhaps the exact thought expressed by the 
Saviour. Knowing that he was the Son of 
man, in a far more important sense than he 
was ‘‘the Son of David,’’ the desire of these 
Greeks to see him appears to have brought to 
his mind the ‘‘ great multitude, which no man 
can number, out of every tribe and tongue 
and people and nation,’’ that were to be ‘‘ re- 

» deemed by his blood,’’ and to be made “‘ kings 
(or, a kingdom) and priests unto God’’; and, 
with them, the final, the crucial, and the all 
important moment and act of his ministry on 
earth. Of course, the word hour is used in 
the sense of time. Oritical authorities favor 
the present tense of the verb in the first clause 
—answereth, instead of answered. 

24. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ex- 
cept a (or, the) corn (or, grain) of wheat 
fall into the ground (or, earth) and die, 
it abideth alone: but if it die, it bring- 
eth forth much fruit. Nature and spirit 
are made for each other. The law of life for 
the one resembles in many a particular the 
law of life for the other. And no religious 
teacher has equaled Jesus Christ in setting 
forth spiritual truth by the aid of facts taken 
from the realm of nature. In the saying be- 
fore us, John has preserved a sample of the 
Lord’s power to prepare the minds of men for 
a great law of the kingdom of grace, by re- 
minding them of a similar law in nature. In 
the latter realm, life springs out of decay and 


death; for death is not annihilation of being, 
but, normally, a process by which the very 
life of the seed is renewed and multiplied. 
Death is a process of glorification, or a process 
by which new glory is attained. For the vital 
principle is never more active than when it is 
casting off its worn integuments, and clothing 
itself anew. Instead of remaining simply 
what it was, it clothes itself with root and 
stalk and ear, multiplying itself thirty, sixty, 
or even a hundred fold. And Jesus sees in 
this law of the vegetable world a faint emblem 
of what he is to experience as he makes to him- 
self a spiritual body, or becomes the principle 
of spiritual life in a multitude who are to be 
redeemed from sin and woe. But this law 
seen in the vegetable world is applicable, not 
only to Christ himself, but to all men, as re- 
lated to him, and to salvation through him. 
25. He that loveth his life shall lose 
(loseth) it; and he that hateth his life in 
this world shall keep it unto life eternal, 
The word translated life, in the expression, 
his life, (not in the phrase ‘‘ eternal life,’’) is 
translated by some, sou/—a meaning which it 
often has. But this rendering is scarcely suit- 
able in the present case, unless we understand 
by ‘‘soul”’ the spirit in its selfish, earthward 
tendencies, It is better to regard it as a more 
emphatic term for the word se/f, a meaning 
which it often has in the Old Testament. 
Selfishness is ruin to the highest interests of 
him who is ruled by it, while self-denial in 
this world, and with reference to this world, 
leads to the eternal good of him who practices 
it. He that loves God with all the heart, and 
his neighbor as himself, will be called to suffer 
much; but.it will be but for a moment, and 
will issue in ‘‘a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory.’’ (20cr 4:17.) He that 
forgets self, in his love to God and man, will 
be assailed, and stripped, and wounded, 
and left half dead by the forces of moral 
evil; but he will be re-animated, and 
crowned by the infinite grace of God, and the 
uplifting power of a good conscience and a 
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26 If any man serve me, let him follow me; and | 26 this world shall keep it unto life eternal. If an 


@where I am, there shall also my servant be: if any 
man serve me, him will my Father honour. 


27 >Now is my soul troubled; and what shall I say? | 27 serve me, him will the 


Father, save me from this hour: «but for this cause 
came I unto this hour. 


man serve me, let him follow me; and where y 
am, there shall also = servant be: if any man 

ather honour. Now is my 
soul troubled; and what shallI say? Father, save 


me from this! hour. But for this cause came I unto 


ach. 14:3; 17: 24; 1 Thess. 4: 17....5 Matt. 26: 38, 39; Luke 12: 50; ch. 13: 21....¢ Luke 22: 53; ch. 18: 37.——1 Or, hour? 


true heart. (Compare 2 Tim. 2: 12; Matt. 10: 
39. ) 

26. If any man serve me, let him fole 
low me, etc. Observe, jirst, that the word 
me is emphatic in the first part of this verse: 
“Tf any man serve me, let him follow me’’; 
secondly, that Jesus here claims service from 
his disciples—he does not teach them to serve 
the Father only, but he expects them to serve 
himself; thirdly, that true service to Christ 
implies following him in the way of self-denial 
and suffering—it is enough for the disciple to 
imitate his Lord, and he cannot do his Mas- 
ter’s will without following in his steps; and, 
fourthly, that such service will issue in his 
being forever with the Lord, than which a 
greater good cannot be imagined. To be with 
Christ, and to reign with him!—this is full- 
ness of joy to the Christian heart. In the last 
part of the verse, the emphatic words are 
serve, and will honour. Service to Christ 
will be recompensed by honor from his Fa- 
ther. The genuine disciple of Christ will be 
an heir of God, a joint-heir with Christ 
(Rom. 8:17); having suffered with him, he will 
also be glorified with him. But now the Sav- 
jour returns to his own cross. 

27. Nowis my soul troubled. The pros- 
pect of his dreadful suffering, from which he 
had turned his thought for a moment, to 
speak of the law of true life for his followers, 
now re-asserts its power over his soul, and 
with holy simplicity and wisdom he gives ex- 
pression to his dialogue with himself, in the 
hearing of his disciples. Observe that the 
perfect tense of the verb is employed, indi- 
tating that his trouble of soul had come down 
from a previous moment to the present. And 
bear in mind, also, that his human nature was 
never suppressed by the divine. Its appeals 
were every whit as strong as they would have 
been if his divine nature had been torpid, or 
unconscious. And, finally, learn that a 
knowledge of the blessed ministry and issue 
of suffering does not make it for the time be- 
{ng unreal. The good are far more troubled 
by some forms of evil than the bad. And 


what shallI say? Father, save me from 
this hour. That is, from the suffering of this 
hour—from the terrible death into whose shad- 
ow I am now entering. The words, Father, 
save me from this hour, may be under- 
stood as a question embodying the petition 
which human nature prompted, but which 
was not offered; or as an actual prayer ad- 
dressed to the Father. The former interpre- 
tation makes the passage less dramatic and 
impassioned than the latter. But we prefer 
it (1) because it agrees better with the doubt 
expressed by the previous question, and (2) 
because it agrees better with the idea that 
Christ was conscious at the instant of the pres- 
ence of his disciples. ‘* Lticke, Meyer, and 
Hengstenberg suppose this to be an actual 
prayer: ‘Deliver me from the necessity of 
dying.’ But how, then, is the following word 
to be understood? It would be an instant re- 
calling of this request. So sudden a revulsion 
of feeling is impossible. They appeal to the 
prayer in Gethsemane. But Jesus there be- 
gan by saying: If it be possible; and then he 
marked impressively the contrast between the 
two cries by the word nevertheless (rdjv.) 
Here the contradiction would be absolute, and 
would remain unexplained.’’—Godet. West- 
cott supposes that all objection to the latter 
view, namely, that this is a prayer, may be 
removed by noticing ‘‘the exact form in which 
it is expressed. The petition is for deliver- 
ance out of (cacou ék..), and not for deliver- 
ance from (amo), the crisis of trial. So that 
the sense appears to be, ‘bring me safely out 
of the conflict’ (Heb. 5:7), and not simply, ‘keep 
me from entering into it.’’’ But we doubt 
whether this would be suggested by the Greek 
expression to any one who was not looking for 
a way of escape from an interpretation which 
did not please him. But for this cause 
came I unto this hour. That is, ‘unto 
this hour of suffering and death I came, just 
because it was such an hour. If, then, I am 
saved from it, I shall fail of accomplishing 
that for which I came into the world. Every 
step of my course has looked to this now im- 
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28 Father, glorify thy name. 
voice from heaven, saying, I have both glorified i, and 
will glorify it again, 

29 The people therefore that stood by, and heard it, 
~~ that it thundered: others said, An angel spake to 


30 Jesus answered and said, * This voice came not be- 
cause of me, but for your sakes, 


*Then came there a | 28 this hour. 


Father, glorify thy name. There came 
therefore a voice out of heaven, saying, I have both 
29 glorified it, and will glorify it again. The multitude 
therefore, that stood by, and heard it, said, that 
80 it had thundered; others said, An angel hath 
spoken to him. Jesus answered and said, This 
voice hath not come for my sake, but for your sakes. 


@ Matt. 3:17... 


-b ch, 11: 42. 


pending atoning death, and deliverance from 
this must be fatal to the highest purpose of 
my incarnation and ministry.’’ This saying 
of Jesus perfectly agrees with another recorded 
by Matthew (20:28): ‘‘ Even as the Son of man 
came, not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister, and to give his life (tiv wuxhv airov) a ran- 
som for many’’; and these expressions from 
his own lips account for the central place 
which was given to the doctrine of the cross 
by the apostles. (See 1 Cor. 1: 17, sq.; Gal. 
Sid.) 

28. Father, glorify thy name. This is 
the actual prayer. One might have antici- 
pated from the foregoing a prayer having 
special relation to himself, and perhaps to his 
own glorification. But self was forgotten. 
For the Father's glory, the Son of God “‘ be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross,’’ (Phil.2:8.) Though he knew that 
his death was the way to his own glory, and 
that his own glory was one with his Father’s, 
it was regard for his Father’s glory that filled 
his soul. Love conquered—a love in which 
there was no selfishness. What a lesson for 
his followers! If they desire to be victorious 
in trial, let them think of God, and permit 
the flame of love to him to rise in their 
hearts! It will consume fear, and generate 
power. Then came there (better, came 
therefore) a voice from (out of) heaven. 
That is, in response to the prayer of Jesus. 
Hence the connecting particle (odv) is best rep- 
resented by the word therefore. Out of heaven 
here means out of the sky, from which, ac- 
cording to the natural symbolism of Scripture, 
God’s voice comes down to men. I have 
both glorified it, and will glorify it again. 
Hence the voice was intelligible, certainly to 
Jesus, probably to the disciples, and among 
them, to the writer of this Gospel, and possi- 
bly, to some of the people. For the Evan- 
gelist declares its meaning, without any hint 
that it had been interpreted to him by his 
Master. But to what does the first part of the 
expression refer? Probably to the whole 


work of Christ hitherto, which is now looked 
upon as completed in the past; hence the 
Greek form which expresses completed ac- 
tion: ‘‘I both glorified” ; though the English 
idiom requires us to translate as above: ‘‘I 
have both glorified.’ Christ had glorified 
God by his ministry among the Jews, and he 
was now to glorify him by his death for all 
men, and by the gradual spread of the gospel 
among all nations. 

29. The people therefore that stood by 
and heard it, said that it (Aad) thun- 
dered: others said, An angel spake to 
him. ‘‘ We must abide by the interpretation 
that @ voice actually issued from heaven, which 
John relates, and Jesus confirms as an ob- 
jective occurrence.’’—Meyer. But such was 
the nature of this voice that it was recognized 
by the unsusceptible multitude as a sound 
like that of thunder, while to others it was 
like speech, and was ascribed to an angel, 
though the words were not understood, With 
this voice may be compared that which Paul 
heard on the way to Damascus (Acts9: 7; 22: 9) ; 
for it appears that the companions of Saul 
heard the voice, but did not recognize the 
words that were uttered.—Liicke, Hackett. 

30. Jesus answered and said, This 
voice came not because of me, but for 
your sakes (hath not come for my sake, but 
for yours). His language is called an answer, 
because it was occasioned by the words of the 
people, and was intended to explain to them 
the true significance of the miraculous event 
which had arrested their attention. Some of 
the multitude were susceptible of holy im- 
pressions, and might be led to full trust in 
him; while others were already believing, but 
with a faith so weak that it would soon be 
shaken and apparently destroyed by his death 
on the cross. Hence he says to them: ‘‘ This 
voice has not come to convince me that my 
prayer is heard and answered, for I have no 
need of such evidence; but it has come to 
conquer your unbelief, or to strengthen your 
faith.’’ 
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81 Now is the judgment of this world: now shall | 31 Now is} the judgment of this world: now shall ene 


athe prince of this world be cast out. 

32 And I, +if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
eall men unto me. 

83 4 This he said, signifying what death he should die. 


@ Matt. 12: 29; Luke 10: 18; ch, 14: oi 16:11; Acts 26:18; 2 Cor. 4:4; Eph. 2:2; 6: 
:9..+.d ch, 18: 32.—1 Or, a judgment.. 


-31. Now is the judgment of this world. 
The whole sinful world, heathen as well as 
Jewish, is brought before the mind of Christ. 
All Israel and all the Gentiles are represented 
by the people around; and all are pronounced 
guilty by his death, which is for all. For 
this world is an evil world, subject to Satan, 
‘the spirit that now worketh in the children 
of disobedience.’’ (Eph. 2:2.) The Jews, in- 
deed, regarded the Gentiles as under the con- 
trol of the prince of darkness, but supposed 
themselves to be servants of God; the Savy- 
iour, however, counted all who rejected the 
truth as belonging to this world—a world 
which he was about to condemn; while he fell 
by its malice, and died for its redemption. 
Now shall the prince of this world be 
cast out. That is, out of his throne and 
kingdom, the hearts of men. He shall no 
longer be the ruler of mankind. His expul- 
sion from the seat of power shall begin from 
the time of my death, which has now come. 

32. And I,if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me (my- 
self). That the conditional clause. if I be 
lifted up from the earth, refers to the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus, is made certain by the 
explanation of the Evangelist (ver. 33)—an ex- 
planation which fully agrees with the pre- 
ceding context. (See ver. 24-27.) But it 
may, at the same time, be true that Jesus 
thought of the cross as his pathway to glory, 
and associated his ignominious but atoning 
death with his consequent exaltation at the 
right hand of power. By using a conditional 
form, if I be lifted up, he does not intimate 
any doubt as to the certainty of his death, but 
he adopts this form in order to say, in the 
briefest manner, that he will draw all men to 
himself, and that his crucifixion is prerequisite 
to his doing this. His triumph and reign are 
certain, but they are conditioned on his death. 

The drawing spoken of must be understood 
to embrace all the moral and spiritual influ- 
ences by which men are led to put their trust 
in Christ, and to serve him with a true heart. 
Especially does it include the preaching of 
Christ, and the work of the Holy Spirit, who 


32 prince of this world be cast out. And I, if I be 
ifted up 2from the earth, will draw all men unto 


33 myself. But this he suid, signifying by what man- 


-bch. 3:14; 8: 28....c Rom. 5: 18; Heb. 


PP J ‘Or, bal “of. 


is given by Christ. It is an effectual draw- 
ing, by means of which the servants of Satan 
are led to become the servants of Christ; not 
an attempt to draw men to himself, which is 
resisted, and rendered unavailing. A victory 
is here predicted, and not simply an effort to 
secure victory. But the victory may not be 
gained at once. Divine processes seem to men 
very slow. Eve probably thought that her 
first-born son was the promised ‘‘seed”’; but 
thousands of years passed before the Messiah 
was born in Bethlehem. Then, however, 
‘‘when the fulness of the time was come, God 
sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made 
under the law, to redeem them that were un- 
der the law.’’ (Gal. 4:4.) In like manner, the 
casting out of the ruler of this world, and the 
drawing of all men to himself, have not yet 
been accomplished, though nearly two thou- 
sand years have passed since the words of Je- 
sus were spoken. But the circle of the Re- 
deemer’s influence is ever enlarging, and the 
time will surely come when a great majority 
of the living will be subject to Christ—so large 
a part, indeed, that it will seem as if all were 
his friends. Then the world will be full of 
light. Then the broadest and deepest cur- 
rents of human thought and action will be 
Christian. Then the heathen will be given to 
the Son for his inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for his possession. (Ps.2: 8) 

But in this language, properly understood, 
there is no reference to the generations that 
had passed from the earth before the death of 
Christ, or tothe heathen, who have, since that 
great event, lived without God and without 
hope in the world, or to the multitudes who 
have known and rejected the gospel of peace. 
It does not, therefore, teach the doctrine of 
universal salvation, but it foretells a reversal 
of the present religious condition of the 
world—a period when the reign of Christ will 
take the place of Satan’s reign, and the 
spiritual forces of the world will be mainly 
on the side of righteousness and truth. Be- 
yond this, the general scope of the passage 
does not warrant us in going. 

33. This he said, signifying what death 
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34 The ple answered him, ¢ We have heard out of 
the law that Christ abideth forever: and how sayest 
thou, The Son of man must be lifted up? who is this 
Son of man? 


84 ner of death he should die. The multitude there- 
fore answered him, We have heard out of the law 
that the Christ abideth forever: and how sayest 
thou, The Son of man must be lifted up? who is 


35 Then Jesus said unto them, Yet a little while >is | 35 this Sou of man? Jesus therefore said unto them, 


the light with you. °Walk while ye have the light, 
lest darkness come upon you: for ¢he that walketh in 
darkness knoweth not whither he goeth. 


Yet a little while is the light }among you. Walk 
while ye have the light, that darkness overtake you 
not: and he that walketh in the darkness knoweth 


a Ps, 89: 36, 37; 110: 4; Isa.9: 7; 53:8; Exek.37: 25; Dan. 2: 44; 7: 14, 27; Mio. 4: 7....6 ch. 1:9; 8:12; 9:5: ver, 46....c Jer. 13: 16; 
Eph. 5: 8....d ch. 11: 10; 1 John 2: 11.——1 Or, in. 


(or, by what manner of death) he should 
die. That is, by crucifixion. No doubt, this 
kind of death was felt to be peculiarly igno- 
minious and painful. Hence this allusion to 
it beforehand by the Saviour was recalled 
with deep emotion by ‘‘the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.’’ See also 8: 14, where there is 
a similar prediction of the manner of Christ’s 
death. 

34. We have heard out of the law 
that (the) Christ abideth forever. Ob- 
viously the multitude failed to understand 
the meaning of Christ’s language, as a pre- 
diction concerning the manner of his death, 
but gathered from it, either that he was ex- 
pecting to be taken up from earth to heaven 
by the power of God, as was Elijah—a 
thought which might naturally be sug- 
gested by his words here, and by those 
recorded in verse 23—or that he was 
expecting to be removed from earth by 
death, according to an alleged Rabbinic 
use of the expression. But they were unable 
to reconcile any removal from the earth with 
the predictions of their Scriptures concerning 
the Messiah’s reign; for they understood 
their Scriptures to teach that the Messiah 
would have his throne in Jerusalem, and 
would bring all the nations into subjection to 
himself as the King of Israel. (See Ps. 89: 
36, 37; 110: 2-4; Isa. 9: 6,7; Ezek. 87: 24, 25; 
and perhaps Dan. 7: 14.) The law is here 
used for the whole collection of the Jewish 
Scriptures, whose authority was recognized 
by the people as divine. (See Note on 10: 
24.) For there is nothing in the Pentateuch 
which could have led the multitude to speak 
as they did; while the passages from the 
Psalms and Prophets, quoted above, suf- 
tcently account for their language. And 
how sayest thou—with some emphasis on 
the pronoun thou, as if it were at least very 
strange that Jesus should array himself, while 
claiming to be the Messiah, against the word 
ef God concerning the Messiah. The Son 


of man must be lifted up? They evi- 
dently borrow from the lips of Jesus (see ver. 
28) his title, ‘‘the Son of man,’’ which they 
had supposed him to appropriate as the 
Messiah, though now they hesitate whether 
he can have intended to do this. For if ‘‘the 
Son of man”? is to be lifted up from the earth, 
he cannot surely be the Christ! Who is 
this Son of man? Meaning, ‘‘ What sort of 
a personage ishe? What is his mission, his 
office, his relation to the Messiah?’’ This 
appears to be the fairest interpretation of 
their question; for they must have been cer- 
tain that Jesus had just applied the title to 
himself. (Ver. 23.) Yet, Meyer may be right in 
saying that ‘‘the inquiry has in it something 
pert, saucy; as if they said: ‘A fine Son of 
man art thou, who art not to remain forever 
in life, but as thou dost express it, art to be 
exalted!’’’ According to the former view, 
they are perplexed as to what Jesus can mean, 
and wish to be courteous in their response; 
according to the latter, they reject him and 
his word as unworthy of respectful notice. 
One thing is evident; that they have not the 
faintest idea of a suffering Messiah, or of a 
spiritual kingdom. 

35. Then Jesus (Jesus therefore) said 
unto them. By therefore we learn that the 
following words were occasioned by the 
language of the people. Yet, Jesus does not 
enter into an argument with them, or attempt 
an explanation of what he had before said, 
for their satisfaction. But, as he was wont to 
do, he spoke with divine authority, and gave 
to his discourse a thoroughly practical aim. 
Yet a little while is the light with you. 
Spoken, of course, with reference to himself, 
(see 1: 4, 5, 7,8; 7:33; 8: 12; 9:4,5,) and 
calling their attention, in the boldest manner, 
to himself, as the highest, if not the only, 
source of religious truth. And at the same 
time he intimates that he, the true Light, is 
not to remain for any considerable period 
with them. The blessed privilege of learning 
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36 While ye have light, believe in the light, that ze 
may be “the children of nee These things spake 
Jesus, and departed, and ¢did hide himself from them, 


36 not whither he goeth. While ye have the light, be- 
lieve on the light, that ye may become sons of light. 
These things spake Jesus, and he departed and 


a Luke 16:8; Eph. 5:8; 1 Thess.6:5; 1 John 2: 9, 10, 11....6 ch. 8: 50; 11: 54. 


the ways of God from the Holy One, who is 
‘‘the brightness of his glory and the express 
image of his person’? (Heb.1:3), will soon 
be withdrawn. Alas, that so many of them 
had closed their eyes to the light! Walk 
while ye have the light. Not while ye 
have the light, in the sense of ‘‘as long as,” 
for this meaning is not well established; but, 
‘‘as’’ye have the light; that is, in harmony 
with the fact that ye have the light; walk as 
ye should walk, seeing ye have among you 
the perfect Teacher of divine truth. Re- 
ceive his instruction; let his words enter 
into your hearts. ‘‘Walk according to 
your present state of privilege in pos- 
sessing the light; which indeed can only 
be done while it is with you.”,—Alford. Lest 
darkness come upon you (or, as in Re- 
vised Version, that darkness overtake you not). 
Darkness is here represented as an evil ready 
to come down upon and take the persons ad- 
dressed. (Comp. 1 Thess. 5: 4.) Light re- 
jected is certain to be followed by thicker 
darkness. To refuse truth is to choose error. 
Toturn away from the Holy One is to turn 
towards the wicked one. This was so in the 
time of Christ, and it is no less sonow. For 
(and) he that walketh in (the) darkness 
knoweth not whither he goeth. For the 
meaning of the last verb, see 3:8; 1 John 
2c tly ands) ObT 3162-005) a onus assays 
Meyer, ... ‘‘he goes away, without know- 
ing the unhappy end, into everlasting destruc- 
tion.’ Compare especially the words of this 
Evangelist: ‘‘He that hateth his brother is 
in the darkness, and walketh in the darkness, 
and knoweth not whither he goeth, because 
the darkness hath blinded his eyes.” (1 John 2: 11.) 
Rev. Ver. 

36. While (as) ye have (the) light. See 
explanation under ver. 35. Believe in the 
light—~. e., ‘‘in me, who am the light of the 
world.’ To believe in the light is very much 
the same as to walk in the light, though in so 
far as the verb is concerned, this expression is 
more literal than that. That ye may be the 
Childreu (become sons) of light. That is 
to say, truly enlightened. For as sons are 
naturally supposed to inherit the character, 


receive the instruction, and obey the will of 
their father, so, in figurative language, do men 
become sons of light when they experience the 
transforming influence of divine truth, and are 
purified and controlled by it. Observe that be- 
lieving in the light is the same thing as believ- 
ing in Christ, and that to believe in Christ, is to 
think his thoughts and to share his purposes— 
it is to love what he loves, and to seek what 
he seeks—to be identified as fully as possible 
with him, in feeling and motive and aim and 
effort. In this way men become ‘‘sons of 
light,’’ pervaded and transfigured by the light 
which is life, and by the life which is light. 
For the rational and religious nature of man 
lives when it loves what God loves, and is in 
fellowship with him. This is the normal 
movement of reason, of conscience, of rever- 
ence, of devotion, out of which come peace, 
joy, and strength unspeakable; and none but 
those who become sons of light can be said to 
live the full and true life of the soul. The 
sons of darkness are the sons of death. To be 
ignorant of God, is to be without spiritual life 
or light—it is to be in ‘‘the outer darkness.”’ 
These things spake Jesus, and departed, 
and did hide himself from them. These 
may have been, therefore, the last words of 
instruction and counsel which Jesus uttered in 
the hearing of the people. There were many 
who were thirsting for his blood. His lofty 
claims exasperated them; for they had closed 
their eyes to the light, and saw in Jesus noth- 
ing but an impostor and blasphemer, though 
he was the ‘‘ Light of Light,” the Word that 
was with God and that was God. And so he 
did hide himself from them. A most 
suggestive statement! From how many of 
‘the wise and prudent’’ does the Christ hide 
himself still, because they treat his message 
with contempt! And is it not possible that 
he has hid himself from large portions of man- 
kind, because he knew that they would reject 
him with scorn? Perhaps the writing of these 
words brought to the Evangelist’s mind the 
language of Isaiah quoted below, and led him, 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, who 
certainly honors and uses, a8 far as possible, 
the laws of mental association, to present the 
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37 But though he had done so many miracles be- 
fore them, yet they believed not on him. 

38 That the saying of Esaias the prophet might be 
fulfilled, which he spake, + Lord, who hath believed our 
report? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been 
revealed? 


38 him: t 


37 hid himself from them, But though he had done 
50 sap signs before them, yet they ielores not on 
at the word of Isaiah the prophet might be 
fulfilled, which he penne: 
Lord, who hath believed our report ? 
And to whom hath the arm of the Lord been 
revealed? 


a Isa, 53:1; Rom. 10: 16.——1 Or, was hidden from them. 


solemn and startling truth of the next para- 
graph, (Ver. 37-43.) 

37-243. REFLECTIONS OF THE EVANGEL- 
IST. 

37. But though he had done so many 
miracles (or, signs) before them, yet they 
believed not on him. However important 
miracles may be as evidences that God is with 
him who works them, they do not convince 
those whose eyes are closed. For what is lack- 
ing to such persons is not clear evidence, but 
a willingness to consider and receive evidence. 
It will be noticed that John here speaks of so 
many signs, as if the number that had been 
wrought by Jesus in their presence had been 
very considerable—indeed, far greater than 
might be inferred from the instances specified 
by this Evangelist. For he mentions only six 
up to this time, viz.: The changing of water 
into wine, at Cana of Galilee (2:11); the 
healing of the nobleman’sson from a distance— 
Cana-Capernaum (¢: 41-54); the healing of the 
man at the Pool of Bethesda (5: 615); the 
feeding of the five thousand, east of Genes- 
areth (6: 5-15); the giving of sight to the man 
who had been born blind, in Jerusalem (9: 1-7) ; 
and the raising of Lazarus from the dead. 
(1: 116.) Of course, then, he knew of many 
others, but did not deem it best to describe 
them separately, either because they were suf- 
ficiently known through the other Gospels, or 
because they would add to the extent but not 
to the value of his narrative. (See 2: 28; 3: 
2; 4: 45; 5: 386; 6: 2; 7: 81; 20: 30.) 

The persons referred to as those before whom 
Christ had wrought so many signs, and who, 
in spite of them, were still refusing to trust 
in him as the Son of God and the Saviour of 
men, were the mass of the people, led on in 
unbelief by the influential scribes and Phar- 
isees. All had expected the Messiah to bea 
Jewish prince, at the head of an earthly 
kingdom; and few of them could relinquish 
that expectation, or satisfy themselves that 
Jesus would fulfill it. But a general state- 
ment of this kind is not inconsistent with the 


evidence which all the Gospels afford, that for 
a time many of the people heard him gladly, 
and that a considerable number of them be- 
came his true disciples. The Evangelist, 
however, is now, at the close of Christ’s pub- 
lic ministry, looking at the attitude of the 
great body of the Jews, and he perceives it to 
be one of persistent unbelief in him. He had 
proved to be ‘‘a root out of a dry ground,” 
with no ‘‘form or comeliness,’’ to the sinful 
nation in which he appeared, (Isa.53:2.) He 
had come unto his own, and his own had re- 
ceived him not. (1: 1.) Was the providence 
of God in this? or was the plan of God de- 
feated by it? 

38. That the saying of Esaias the pro- 
phet might be fulfilled. The plan of God 
was not defeated. For this very unbelief was 
predicted by Isaiah the prophet, and must 
therefore be freely indulged, in order that the 
word of God revealing a section of his plan 
might be fulfilled. For every part of that 
plan, even to the permission of unbelief, is 
regarded as holy and good by the Evangelist; 
and in the midst of his wonder and sadness at 
the rejection of Christ by the mass of the peo- 
ple, he can but notice the fact that their unbe- 
lief is involved, so to speak, in the omniscience 
and veracity of God. For God had chosen to 
make that unbelief serve the purpose of re- 
vealing his omniscience and supremacy, by 
predicting it ages before it was cherished in 
the hearts of Christ’s contemporaries; and, 
therefore, when this prediction was fulfilled 
by their unbelief, the Evangelist could well 
say that, from a divine point of view, they 
were thus unbelieving in order that the word 
of God might be fulfilled. Nothing is acci- 
dental; even a particular course of sin may 
do something for the confirmation of faith, 
when it is so embraced in the plan of God 
that it is made to fulfill his word. But this is 
not, of course, a full account of the matter. 
The unbelief of the Jews might be contem- 
plated from many points of view, though only 
one is here taken. For further remarks on 
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39 Therefore they could not believe, because that | 39 he this cause they could not believe, for that Isaiah 


Esaias said again, 
40 «He hath blinded their eyes and hardened their 


aid again, 
40° He ath blinded their eyes, and he hardened their 
earts ; 


alsa.6:9, 10; Matt. 13: 14. 


the phrase, ‘‘that it might be fulfilled,’’ see 
Note on Matt. 1: 22. 

The saying of the prophet is now quoted 
from Isa. 53: 1: Who hath believed our 
report? and to whom is the arm of the 
Lord revealed? The word translated re= 
port, means, literally, ‘‘hearing,’’ and then, 
“that which is heard.’’ As used by the pro- 
phet in the passage cited, it denotes, not what 
he had heard from God, but what the people 
had heard from him, though the message 
which the people had heard from him he had 
previously received from God. It is plain 
that John regards this ‘‘saying”’ as a predic- 
tion of the unbelief of the Jews in the time 
of Christ. But whether the prophecy is typ- 
ical, or, rather, direct, he does not intimate; 
it may be either, and yet have its supreme 
fulfillment in the time of Christ. The writers 
of the New Testament almost never distin- 
guish between direct and typical prophecies. 
The one thing which may be learned from 
them in such a case as this is, that the lan- 
guage of the prophet had respect in the mind 
of God to events taking place at the Messiah’s 

‘coming. ‘‘The lament of the prophet over 
the unbelief of Ais time towards his preach- 
ing (and that of his fellows, owr), and to- 
wards the mighty working of God announced 
by him, has, according to the Messianic char- 
acter of the whole grand oracle, its reference 
and fulfillment in the unbelief of the Jews to- 
wards Jesus; so that in the sense of this ful- 
fillment, the speaking subject . . is Jesus, not 
the Evangelist, and those of like mind with 
him.’’—Meyer. The arm of the Lord is a 
figurative term, denoting his power; and that 
power had been signally revealed in the mir- 
acles wrought by Jesus, whether we consider 
their number or their character. The cur 
report of the prophet is here fulfilled by the 
teaching of Christ. 

39. Therefore (or, for this reason) they 
could not believe, because that Esaias 
said again. That is, because of another or- 
acle of that prophet. But interpreters are not 
agreed as to the reference of the words there= 
fore (for this reason, 54 todT0), Do they refer 


to that which precedes, or to that which fol- 
lows? Does the Evangelist intend to say that 
the inability of the Jews to believe is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the prophecy just 
quoted must be fulfilled in the history of 
Christ? Or does he mean to say that this ina- 
bility is accounted for by another passage in 
the writings of the same prophet, which re- 
veals the method of God’s providence? The 
expression may certainly be anticipative of 
the next clause, because that Esaias said 
again, and this affords the best meaning. (See 
5: 16,18; 8: 47; 10:17; 1John 8: 1, and ver. 
18, above, for examples of this use of ‘‘there- 
fore,’’ or, rather, of the Greek words frequently 
represented by this conjunction.) With this 
view of the connection, the Evangelist may 
be understood to declare, first, that the unbe- 
lief of the Jews was a fulfillment of prophecy, 
assuring men once more of the truth and 
foreknowledge of God; and, secondly, by 
another passage, that their inability to believe 
was a result of their own rejection of light— 
and a result brought about by the innermost 
laws of their moral nature, which always, in 
the way of blessing or judgment, accomplish 
the holy will of God. This interpretation is 
suggested by the original passage, (Isa. 6:9, sq.), 
where the prophet is commanded, among 
other things, to ‘‘make the heart of this 
people fat, and make their ears heavy, and 
shut their eyes.’’ For surely the prophet 
was expected to do this, not by moving upon 
their souls through any supernatural influ- 
ence, but by declaring to them the word of 
Jehovah, which it was foreseen they would 
reject, while by the process of rejection and 
disobedience they would become more and 
more insensible and unspiritual. This, which 
the prophet had been commanded to effect in 
his day, had been effected by the preaching of 
Christ in a more signal manner; and there- 
fore the Evangelist, adapting the language of 
the passage quoted to the circumstances of his 
own day, uses the past tense of the verbs, and 
says, as from Isaiah: 

40. He hath blinded their eyes, and 
hardened their heart; that they should 
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heart; that they should not see with their eyes, nor 
understand with their heart, and be conve , aD 
should heal them, 
41 «These things said Esaias, when he saw his glory, 
and spake of him. 
- 


Lest they should see with their eyes, and perceive 
with their heart, 
And should turn, 
And I should heal them. 
41 These things said Isaiah, because he saw his glory; 


a lea, 6:1, 


not see with their eyes, nor understand 
with their heart, and be converted, and 
I should heal them. The pronoun he, 
the subject of the verbs blinded and har- 
dened, must be God; but according to the 
import of the original passage and the connec- 
tion here, he has done this blinding and har- 
dening through a marvelously clear presenta- 
tion of truth by his Son; so that, from another 
point of view, the blinding and hardening are 
wholly due to the sinful action of the people 
in rejecting Christ. And thus it is always. 
Hence Paul could say: ‘‘ We are unto God a 
sweet savour of Christ in them that are saved, 
and in them that perish; to the one we are 
the savour of death unto death, and to the 
other the savour of life unto life’? (2 Cor. 2: 15, 16) ; 
for he knew that the offer of divine grace to 
sinners was sincere, and honorable to God, 
even though their guilt was increased by re- 
fusing to accept it. Compare the commentary 
on Matt. 18: 10-15, and Acts 28: 26-28, where 
the same passage from Isaiah is quoted, and 
Romans 9: 6-33, 

But while emphasizing the sinful action of 
men in the process by which they are blinded 
and hardened, there may be danger of forget- 
ting the relation of God to this process. For 
this ever diminishing susceptibility to the 
power of truth on the part of those who will- 
fully reject it, which becomes at last a sort of 
moral inability to receive it, may be looked 
upon as being, in a certain deep and true sense, 
God’s judgment upon sin. For, in the first 
place, man’s spiritual nature was originated 
by God, and the dreadful effect of sin in ren- 
dering that nature unresponsive to divine 
truth, was really provided for in the qualities 
of it; and, in the second place, the special en- 
vironment of every human being is fixed, ina 
great measure, by the providence of God, and 
this environment has much to do with moral 
conduct. The signs by which God appealed 
to Pharaoh to let the Israelites go from the 
land, may have been selected and arranged 
with a view to bringing out the evil that was 
in the king’s heart. The signs were such that 
he could nerve himself to resist them, one 


after another, until he was at last constrained 
by sudden terror to yield. Divine providence 
may be said to have co-operated with his own 
proud and selfish will in hardening his heart. 
The King of kings made the wickedness of 
this cruel monarch an occasion for revealing 
his own power to the nations, and especially 
to the chosen people, who had become dis- 
heartened by oppression. If there was any- 
thing which they specially needed, it was this 
—to be convinced that there was no mercy in 
Pharaoh, and all power in Jehovah. 

41. These things said Esaias, when 
(rather, because) he saw his glory, and 
spake of him. His glory—i. ¢., the glory 
of Christ in his higher nature, as he was in 
the beginning with God. (John1:1,2.) This is 
evident from the whole context, and espe- 
cially from verses 87 and 42, and is affirmed 
by the best interpreters—e. g., De Wette, 
Liicke, Meyer, Alford, Godet, Lange, and 
many others. Enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit, the Evangelist knew that Isaiah was 
instructed by the same Spirit (Acts 28:25), and 
that the theophany which he saw was a mani- 
festation of thé Eternal and Divine Word. 
(Comp. 1 Cor, 10: 4; 1 Pet. 3: 15.) Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that the theophanies 
of the Old Testament were, all of them, 
manifestations of the pre-incarnate Word. 
‘John held the passage of Isaiah to be in 
such a sense Messianic, that, according to 
the method of interpretation which referred 
all the theophanies in the Old Testament to 
Christ, . . . he could only understand by the 
divine glory, which the prophet saw, the 
glory of Christ.’’—Liicke. 

The earliest copies (NX A B L MX. 1. 33, etc.,) 
read because (n,) instead of when (ére,) and 
according to a strict interpretation of this, the 
best supported text, the Evangelist states that 
Isaiah delivered this severe oracle about the 
disbelieving and judicially hardened people, 
because he saw the glory of Christ and spoke 
concerning him. If then the oracle was ful- 
filled in Isaiah’s time, that fulfillment was 
typical of a more striking and important ful- 
fillment ‘‘in the fulness of the time,” when 
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42 Nevertheless among the chief rulers also many 
believed on him; but because of the Pharisees they 
did not confess him, lest they should be put out of the 
synagogue: 

43 >For they loved the praise of men more than the 
praise of God. 

44 Jesus cried and said, «He that believeth on me, 
believeth not on me, but on him that sent me. 

45 And ¢he that seeth me seeth him that sent me. 


42and he spake of him. Nevertheless even of the 
rulers Saari believed on him; but because of the 
Pharisees they did not confess } i, lest they should 
43 be put out of the synagogue: for they loved the 
glory that is of men more than the glory that is of 


44 And Jesus cried and said, He that believeth on me, 
believeth not on me, but on him that sent me. 
45 And he that beholdeth me beholdeth him that 


ach, 7:13; 9: 22....6 ch. 5: 44....¢ Mark 9: 


37; 1 Pet. 1: 21....d ch. 14: 9.——1 Or, him. 


“the Word was made flesh’’ 
among men. 

Having thus referred to the unbelief of the 
great body of the people, the writer now re- 
marks, that there was a considerable number 
who were convinced that Christ was the true 
Messiah, though they were too timid to con- 
fess their faith. 

42. Nevertheless among (better, even of) 
the chief rulers also many believed on 
him. The word rulers probably refers to 
the members of the Sanhedrin, who were re- 
garded by the Jews as pre-eminently their 
tulers in religious matters. The expression, 
believed on him, must be interpreted by 
the connection as denoting a rationa] convic- 
tion that he was what he claimed to be, but 
not a profound and saving trust in him. 
John uses the word ‘‘believe’’ to denote 
many different degrees of faith. Whether he 
refers in this place to men whose belief was 
as strong and practical as that of Nicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathea, is doubtful; prob- 
ably he has in mind persons who never took 
so decided a stand as these men afterwards 
took. (Comp. 2: 23,24; 3:2; 7: 48.) But 
because of the Pharisees—who were scru- 
pulous, yea sanctimonious, in their observance 
of religious rites, but at the same time, bitter 
and powerful adversaries of Christ—they 
did not confess him (or, it,) lest they 
should be put out of the synagogue. 
See the words of Christ in Matt. 10: 32, 33; 
12: 80; but compare Mark 9: 38, 40. 

43. For they loved the praise (glory) 
of men more than the praise (glory) of 
God. By the glory of men is meant the 
glory that is from men, and by the glory of 
God, the glory that is from God. Hence 
these Sanhedrists were not men who had been 
renewed by the Spirit of God; their religion 
was not of the heart, but of the head; they 
had very little sense of the awful nature of 
sin, and no experience of the true peace 
which God imparts to those who delight in 


and dwelt 


him. For whoever cares more for human 
applause than for the approbation of God, is 
radically unlike the Saviour. (Comp. 5: 41, 
44.) The heart can have but one object of 
supreme affection. It will be found impos- 
sible to give men the first place and God the 
second. Whoever attempts to do this will 
soon find that he is making a vain and absurd 
attempt, working against reason and con- 
science, and that he must give God the first 
place in his heart, or no place at all. 

44-50. SUMMARY OF CHRIST'S PREACH- 
ING, AS REcoRDED BY JOHN. 

Having thus described, in ver. 87-48, the 
attitude of the Jews towards Christ during 
his ministry, and having shown that their 
course had been foreseen and predicted by 
God, the Evangelist now gives a resumé of 
what Jesus had preached, in order, it may be, 
to set in clearer light their hardness of heart. 

44, Jesus cried and said. Not at any 
one time, but in his public preaching, and 
especially in his discourses to the Jews in 
Jerusalem, as preserved by John. While 
the people had been dull of hearing, Jesus 
had openly and plainly declared to them the 
way of life; and in such a manner that they 
had no excuse for rejecting him, who was that 
way. He that believeth on me, be= 
lieveth not on me, but on him that sent 
me. That is to say, ‘‘I am the perfect rep- 
resentative of him that sent me, and he that 
believes in me believes in him. As the Re- 
vealer, as the Messiah, as the Light of the 
world, as the Saviour of men, I am insepa- 
rable in spirit and in action from the Father, 
and he who hears my voice, hears his voice; 
he who accepts my grace, accepts his grace. 
It is impossible for any man to trust in me 
without trusting in him; and every one who 
properly trusts in me, trusts in me because I 
am a revelation of the Father’s love and 
power.’’ (Comp. 7: 16; Mark 9: 387.) A 
paradox, suggestive of the deepest truth! 

45. And he that seeth (beholdeth) me, 
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46 =I am come a light into the world, that whosoever 
believeth on me should not abide in darkness. 

47 And if any man hear my words, and believe not, 
+I judge him not; for «I came not to judge the world, 
but to save the world. 

48 ¢He that rejecteth me, and receiveth not my 
words, hath one that judgeth him: ¢the word that I 
have spoken, the same shall judge him in the last day, 
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46 sent me. I am come a light into the world, that 
whosoever believeth on me may not abide in the 
47 darkness. Andif any man hear my sayings, and 
keep them not, I judge him not: for I came not to 
48 judge the world, but to save the world. He that 
rejecteth me, and receiveth not my sayings, hath 
one that judgeth him: the word that I spake, the 


@ ch. 3:19; 8:12: 9; 5, 39; ver. 35, 36....6 ch. 5: 45; 8: 15, 26.. 


seeth (bcholdeth) him that sent me. Who- 
ever looks upon Christ in such a way as to 
discern his true character and glory, beholds 
the divine character and glory. ‘In his 
working and administration, the believing eye 
beholds that of the sender; in the glory of the 
Son that of the Father, 1: 14; Heb. 1: 8.— 
Meyer. The language of this and of the pre- 
ceding verse is in agreement with that of 
verse 41, in which the Evangelist represents 
the theophany which Isaiah saw (ch. 6) as a 
manifestation of Christ’s glory. (See also 5: 
24; 8:19, 42; 10: 80, 88; 14; 10.) But it is 
surely difficult to vindicate either of these 
expressions (ver. 41, 44,45) unless Jesus Christ 
was, in his higher nature, strictly divine. If 
the Word was God (1:1), but not otherwise, he 
could be a perfect revelation of God. 

46. I am come a light into the world. 
The word I and light are emphatic by virtue 
of their position; and, perhaps, the exact 
force of the original would be more ade- 
quately represented by omitting the indefinite 
a before light. There is nothing equivalent 
to it inthe Greek. The meaning is, ‘‘J, and 
no other, have come as in a pre-eminent 
sense, light, into the world of mankind, sunk 
in the darkness of sin.’’ The expression is, 
therefore, substantially equivalent to 8: 12: 
“T am the light of the world.” ‘‘Through 
me alone is it possible for men to have a true 
and saving knowledge of God.”’ That who- 
soever believeth on me should (may) not 
abide in (the) darkness. That is, ‘‘my 
purpose in coming into the world is this, that 
every one who believes in me may pass out of 
spiritual darkness into spiritual light—out of 
death into life, out of error and sin into truth 
and holiness.’’ (Comp. 5: 24.) 

47. And if any man hear my (sayings) 
words, and believe (keep them) not. Or, 
it might be translated: ‘‘If any one shall 
have heard my words, and kept them not’’— 
the speaker taking his place in thought at the 
last day, when the hearing and keeping not 
are already past. But the meaning would be 


--¢ ch, 3: 17....d Luke 10: 16....¢ Deut. 18: 19; Mark 16: 16. 


od 


essentially the same with this rendering, as 
with the common one. The term hear de- 
notes in this case the mental act of hearing, 
without the moral act of hearkening to or 
obeying, which is often implied in the use of 
this word. The term translated believe, or, 
keep, when used of doctrines, precepts, and 
the like, denotes keeping by /fudflliment, and 
not merely guarding or holding fast in 
the mind.—Meyer. Hence, to hear the 
words of Christ and not keep them, is just 
the opposite of believing in him; for the 
words of Christ require belief in himself as 
the very root and source of acceptable service 
to God. ‘‘This is the work of God, that ye 
believe on him whom he hath sent.’’ (6: 29,) 
“This is the will of him that sent me, that 
every one which seeth the Son, and believeth 
on him, may have everlasting life.’’ (6: 40.) I 
judge him not: for I came not to judge 
the world, but to save the world. The 
word judge is here used in a condemnatory 
sense, as very often by the Lord, in his dis- 
courses recorded by John. Jesus here asserts 
that his object in coming into the world was 
to save it, not to condemn it; and that he is 
engaged in doing the former, not the latter— 
a statement which clearly proves that the ful- 
fillment of prophecy, referred to by the Evan- 
gelist in the preceding paragraph, was not 
sought as an end by Christ, but was brought 
about by the sinfulness of the people, while 
he was offering them life and peace. 

48. He that rejecteth me, and receiv-= 
eth not my words. These two things 
always go together; for no one can truly re- 
ceive and keep the words of Christ, without 
receiving him; and no one can hear the 
words of Christ, and receive them not, without 
rejecting him. For he is himself the very 
substance of his message. He declares him- 
self to be the Good Shepherd, the Door of the 
Sheep, the True Bread from heaven. To ac- 
cept his word is, therefore, to believe in him 
as the Way, and the Truth, and the Life. 
Hath one that judgeth him. The word 
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49 For +I have not spoken of myself; but the Father 
which sent me, he gave me a commandment, > what I 
should say, and what I should speak. 

50 And I know that his commandment is life ever- 
lasting: whatsoever I speak therefore, even as the 
Father said unto me, so I speak. 


49 same shall judge him in the last ser For I spake 
not from myself; but the Father who sent me, he 
hath given me a commandment, what I should say, 

50 and what I should speak. And I know that his 
commandment is life eternal: the things therefore 
ssbeges Ispeak, even as the Father hath said unto me, 
so I speak. 


ach. 8: 38; 14: 10....5 Deut. 18: 18. 


hath seems to be emphatic. Such a one Aas 
even now his judge, and his trial has begun 
in the present life. For he is already con- 
demned by the word which he rejects. Itisa 
discriminating word, separating the wheat 
from the chaff. The word that I have 
spoken, the same shall judge him in the 
Jjast day. For the voice of truth never 
changes; it will be the same at the last as 
now. He that believeth not is condemned 
already, and his present condemnation is sure 
proof of his final rejection: for the same 
truth which judges him now will be his judge 
when the heavens are rolled together as a 
scroll, and the elements melt with fervent 
The last day, as used in this Gospel 
(see 6: 89, 40, 44, 54; 11: 24; and comp. ‘‘the 
last trumpet,’’ 1 Cor. 15: 52), means the time 
of the resurrection of the dead, and of the 
final judgment—the time when ‘‘all that are 
in their graves shall hear his voice and shall 
come forth, they that have done good unto 
the resurrection of life; and they that have 
done evil unto the resurrection of damnation.”’ 
(5:29.) There are many last things, but ‘‘the 
last day”’ is of all others the one which men 
should be prepared to meet. And the last 
day of one’s earthly life brings him judicially 
face to face with the last day of human his- 
tory, when the Mediatorial reign will cease, 
and he that is unjust will be unjust still. (Rev. 
22: 11.) 

49. For I have not spoken (spake not) 
of (from) myself—i.e., ‘‘not from myself, 
as a person acting apart from the Father.”’ 
(See Notes on 5: 30; 7: 16-28; 8: 26, 28, 38.) 
Every word that he uttered was in harmony 
with the Father’s will. He came to reveal the 
Father, but in doing this he revealed himself 
likewise. Of the latter fact, that he spake out 
of his own mind and heart, the Jews had no 
need of being reminded. They wereallalong 
disposed to insist upon this as the whole truth, 
and to deny that his message was the Father’s 
also. Hence his continual and emphatic iter- 
ation of this thought, that his word must be 


traced back to a divine source—to the very 
mind and will of God the Father. But the 
Father which sent me, he gave me a 
commandment, what I should say, and 
what I should speak. The former expres- 
sion, What I should say, may denote the 
substance of his teaching, and the latter, what 
I should speak, the manner of communi- 
cating it. The word commandment answers 
to the fact that Jesus was a theanthropic be- 
ing, human as well as divine, and that he 
came to reveal, in his life and teaching, the 
Father’s will. The statement does not differ 
in substance from that which Jesus made in 
Jerusalem, when ‘‘the Jews’’ asked in sur- 
prise: ‘‘How knoweth this man letters, not 
having learned?’’ viz.: ‘‘ My teaching is not 
mine, but histhatsent me. .. He that speaketh 
from himself, seeketh his own glory; but he 
that seeketh the glory of him that sent him, 
the same is true.’’ (7: 16, 18; Rev. Ver. See 
commentary there.) 

50. And I know that his commandment 
is life everlasting. In other words, obedi- 
ence to his commandment insures eternal life. 
Or it may be still better to say that the word 
commandment here stands for the whole 
doctrine which, by the Father’s will, Jesus 
taught—that is, for the truth which is called 
the gospel. This truth isa means of eternal 
life; this gospel, when received, is heavenly 
manna and living water to the spirit. Divine 
truth, in a soul prepared by the Holy Spirit to 
welcome it, is a source of holy affections— 
a fountain of love, joy, peace, and hope. 
Whatsoever I speak therefore, even as 
the Father said unto me, so I speak. In 
the preceding verse, Jesus is represented as 
declaring that God the Father had command- 
ed him what he should say, and in this, as 
affirming that he speaks precisely as he has 
been told or commissioned to speak. (See on 
ver. 49.) 

With these words the Evangelist closes his 
recapitulation of what Jesus had testified con- 
cerning himself and his teaching to the Jews 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


OW “before the feast of the passover, when Jesus 

knew that > his hour was come that he should de- 
t out of this world unto the Father, having loved 
own which were in the world, he loved them unto 


the end. 


1 Now before the feast of the passover, Jesus know- 
ing that his hour was come that he should depart out 
of this world unto the Father, having loved his own 
who were in the world, he loved them 1 unto the 


a Matt. 26: 2....6 oh. 12: 23; 17: 1, 11.——1 Or, to the uttermost. 


in Jerusalem. His effort to reach the people, 
and lead them to accept him as the Messiah, 
has failed. The members of the Sanhedrin, 
and a great part of the Jews following them 
as leaders, were now resolved to compass the 
death of Christ; and he, having taught them 
and wept over them, now leaves them to their 
doom, and speaks his last words before death 
to the little company of his disciples. 


Ch. 13. The last appearance of Jesus in the 
courts of the temple, as a teacher of the people 
was on Tuesday, or, at the latest, on Wednes- 
day. Then going away, as John relates, 
he was concealed from all but his intimate 
friends and disciples. (12: 36.) The place of his 
retirement seems to have been Bethany; and 
on his way thither he is supposed by Robin- 
son (see ‘‘ Harmony of the Gospels’’) to have 
foretold the destruction of the temple and the 
persecution of his disciples (Matt, 24: 1-14; Mark 13: 
14-87; Luke 21: 5-19); to have described the signs of 
his coming to destroy Jerusalem, and to put 
an end to the Jewish State (Matt. 24: 15-42; Mark 13: 
14-37; Luke 21; 20-36); to have predicted his final 
coming, at the Day of Judgment (Matt. 24: 43-51) ; 
to have spoken the parables of the ten vir- 
gins, and of the talents (Matt. 25: 1-30); and to 
have pictured the scenes of the Judgment 
Day. (Matt. 25: 31-46.) The supper at the house of 
Simon the leper, of which John has spoken 
already, may have taken place in the after- 
noon of Wednesday, or, as John’s narrative 
suggests, in the afternoon, towards evening, 
of the preceding Saturday. (Matt. 26: 6-16; Mark 14: 
3-11; John 12:28.) During Wednesday, the rulers 
conspired to take Jesus by craft, that they 
might kill him (Matt. 26: 3-5; Mark 14: 1-2; Luke 22:2) ; 
and from the hour of that supper, whether on 
Saturday or Wednesday, Judas began to seek 
a favorable upportunity to betray him into 
their hands. (Matt. 26: 16; Mark 14: 11; Luke 22:6.) In 
the afternoon of Thursday, Jesus sent two of 
his disciples into the city, to make ready the 
Paschal Supper, that he might eat it with the 
twelve, (Matt. 26: 17-19; Mark 14: 12-16; Luke 22: 7-12.) Al] 


these events are omitted in the narrative, 
partly because they were well known through 
the other Gospels, and partly because they 
were not necessary to John’s purpose in set- 
ting forth the divine-human personality of 
Christ. 

1-11, Jzsus Wasurs His Discrpizs 
Frnt. (Fourth Passover, April 7, A. D. 30). 

1. Now before the feast of the pass- 
over. This note of time is indefinite. Consid- 
ered by itself, it might refer to a period ante- 
dating the festival named, by the space of a 
moment, an hour, a day, ora month; but it 
might just as well refer to a period preceding 
and introducing the Paschal Supper. If it is 
to be connected with the last and principal 
clause of the verse, and if that clause, loved 
them unto the end, refers to the wonderful 
act of condescending love which the Evangel- 
ist goes on to describe, the hour intended must 
have been early on Thursday evening; for 
the supper which John proceeds to speak of 
took place at that time—soon after this illus- 
trative act of condescending love. Thus far 
interpreters agree. But some believe that 
John supposed this Thursday evening to be at 
the close of the 18th and the beginning of the 
14th day of the month—that is, one day pre- 
vious to the appointed time for eating the 
Passover; while others believe that he s:p- 
posed it to be at the close of the 14th and the 
beginning of the 15th day of the month—that 
is, at the regular time for eating the Paschal 
Supper. According to the former view, his 
narrative disagrees with the testimony of the 
Synoptical Gospels; according to the latter, 
it agrees with that testimony. For an able 
vindication of the latter view, see Robinson’s 
Greek ‘‘Harmony of the Gospels,’’ pp. 211- 
224. Hesays: ‘‘It has been the object of this 
Note to show that, upon all grounds, both of 
philology and history, the conclusion is valid 
and irrefragable, that the testimony of John 
in respect to the Passover need not be, and is 
not to be, understood as conflicting with that 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke,’ When Je- 
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2 And supper being ended, «the devil having now 
put into the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to be- 
tray him; 


2end. And during supper, the devil having already 
put into the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to 


a@ Luke 23:3; ver. 37. 


sus knew (or, Jesus knowing) that his hour 
was come that he should depart out of 
this world unto the Father, having loved 
his own which were in the world, he 
loved them unto the end. Every clause 
of this verse requires explanation. But the 
principal statement is found in the last: loved 
them unto the end. It was the love of Je- 
sus to his own that John saw in the signifi- 
cant act which he was about to describe. For 
the word loved is here used of that ‘‘singular 
proof of love which Jesus gave to his disci- 
ples by washing their feet..’.—Grimm. The 
Evangelist saw in this act perfect love, per- 
fectly expressed—as, indeed, it was no unusual 
thing for him to see love itself in an act of 
love. (Comp. 1 John 4: 10, and 5: 3.) 

The persons to whom this love was now 
manifested are described as his own which 
were in the world; the words his own 
referring especially to the little group of 
trusted followers whom he had selected from 
the larger number given him by the Father— 
to the eleven with whom he was about to ob- 
serve the Passover, and to institute the Holy 
Supper; and the words, which were in 
the world, referring to the sphere of trial 
and service in which he had been with them, 
and in which they were still to be after his 
departure. But while these were, doubtless, 
especially in the mind of John, as those to 
whom the Saviour’s love was at this time so 
tenderly expressed, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he thought of that love as restricted 
tothem. It embraced all who were at that 
time ‘‘his own,’’ and, indeed, all who were to 
become his own in after ages. (Comp. 17: 20.) 

The Greek words translated unto the end, 
sometimes signify ‘‘to the highest degree”’; 
but this meaning, though preferred by some 
interpreters, does not agree with the clause, 
having loved his own, as well as does the 
one given by our translation. (Comp. Matt. 
10: 22, and 24:18.) John saw in the act of 
Jesus which he was about to describe the clear- 
est evidence that the Saviour’s love to his dis- 
ciples continued to the last hour of his minis- 
try on earth; he saw that in the immediate 
prospect of his agony, and of his consequent 


glory, Christ’s deep and self-forgetful affec- 
tion was signally revealed. 

The first participial clause: Knowing that 
his hour was come that he should depart out 
of this world unto the Father—Rev. Ver.— 
has sometimes been understood to mean: 
Though he knew that his hour was come, etc.,— 
as if this knowledge might have been expected 
to turn away his mind from his disciples, and 
to render such an expression of love to them 
more improbable than it would have been at 
any previous moment. But it is, perhaps, 
more natural to find in this clause a reason for 
the act remembered by John. The prospect 
of at once leaving his own moved him to the 
wonderful act of love and condescension which 
the Evangelist relates. ‘‘ Because he knew 
that his hour was come that he should depart 
out of this world unto the Father, he loved 
his own to the end.’’ The second participial 
clause, in like manner, serves to account for 
the singular proof which he gave of his love. 
The fact that he had all along loved his own, 
helped to explain the depth and tenderness of 
his affection at the last moment. Love never 
faileth. Itis crescent and immortal. 

2. And supper being ended (rather, as 
supper was taking place.) This latter is a 
literal rendering of the first clause, according 
to the now accepted text. By it the writer 
points out more exactly the time when Jesus 
rose from his place to wash his disciples’ feet. 
According to the preceding verse it was ‘‘ be- 
fore the feast of the passover’”’ had actually 
begun; and according to this it was while the 
supper was, in some sense, taking place—per- 
haps, soon after the preliminary cup of wine 
had been drunk, and while the principal 
course of food was brought on for the guests 
who had already taken their places at the 
table. Then, instead of beginning the meal, 
Jesus ‘‘riseth,’’ etc. (Ver.4.) The clause before 
us has been variously translated: by Noyes, 
‘‘And supper being served’’; by Alford, 
‘And when supper was begun’’; by David- 
son, ‘‘And when supper was ready’’; by 
Meyer, ‘‘And whilst it is becoming supper 
time’’; by Watkins, ‘‘ And it now becoming 
supper time’’; in the Bible Union Revision, 
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3 Jesus knowing “that the Father had given all things 
into his hands, and *that he was come from God, and 
went to God; 

4 ¢He riseth from supper, and laid aside his gar- 
ments; and took a towel, and girded himself. 


3 betray him, Jesus, knowing that the Father had 
bed all things into his hands, and that he came 
4forth from God, and goeth unto God, riseth from 
supper, and layeth aside his garments; and he took 


@ Matt. 11: 27; 28: 18; ch. 3:35; 17:2; Acts 2: 36; 1 Cor. 15:27; Heb. 2: 8....6 ch. 8: 42; 16: 28....c Luke 22: 27; Phil. 2: 7,8. 


‘‘ And supper being served’’; in the Revised 
English Version, ‘‘And at supper time.” 
The Common Version, ‘‘And supper being 
ended,’’ represents a different reading, which 
had the participle in the past tense instead of 
the present (Yevouévov, instead of ywouevov.) The 
devil having now (already) put into the 
heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, 
to betray him. This remark is inserted by 
the Evangelist, in order to show the wonder- 
ful depth of Jesus’ love; for the traitor was 
one of those whose feet the Saviour stooped to 
wash, and a knowledge of the dreadful crime 
which darkened the soul of this man, did not 
quench the ardor or modify the expression of 
Christ’s love. Meyer remarks that the full 
name of the traitor ‘‘contains a shuddering 
emphasis.’? This Evangelist does not tell us 
when Satan first put into the heart of Judas 
Iscariot the purpose to deliver Jesus into 
the hands of his enemies; but from the words 
of Mark (14:10) it is natural to conclude that 
this Satanic purpose was formed soon after, 
if not during, the supper at Bethany, in the 
house of Simon, when Mary anointed Jesus, 
and the money for which the ointment might 
have been sold was coveted in vain by the 
traitor. If so, the heart of Judas had been 
filled with the purpose to betray his Master 
for at least a full day, probably five days, and 
Jesus was perfectly aware of that purpose, 
together with all that had been done to ac- 
complish it, 

3. The word Jesus is to be omitted at the 
beginning of this verse. Knowing that the 
Father had given all things into his 
hands, and that he was come (or, came 
forth) from God, and went (or, goeth) to 
God. Here the knowledge of Jesus is so 
described as to exhibit in a clearer light his 
condescension and love in washing the dis- 
ciples’ feet, and the sense would be given by 
translating the verse: ‘‘Though he knows 
that the Father gave all things into his 
hands,” etc. The Lord of all, stooping to 
menial service, out of love to his own! This 
is the point of view from which John here 
looks at the scene which he is about to de- 


scribe. And it is certainly well chosen. 
From no other point can the amazing wisdom 
and love of the Saviour be more clearly seen. 

4. He riseth from supper. For they 
had already taken their places around the 
table, though the supper had not yet begun. 
In what spirit the disciples had come to the 
table, may perhaps be inferred from the lan- 
guage of Luke 22: 24: ‘‘Then arose a strife 
among them, which of them should be ac- 
counted greatest.’’ If so, the rising from the 
supper, here mentioned, probably took place, 
as noted above, soon after the preliminary 
cup of wine had been drunk (Luke 22: 17,) which 
was followed by ablutions, by bringing on 
the bitter herbs, the unleavened bread, the 
roasted lamb, etc. Whether the strife among 
the disciples was occasioned by the necessity 
that some one of them should wash his com- 
panions’ feet, because there was no servant 
provided, cannot be known; but their con- 
tention may have been one of the occasions 
for the Saviour’s act. And laid aside his 
(outer) garments. For the word here used 
signifies properly the outer garments, as do 
the words coat and cloak in English. And 
took, etc.; or, rather, taking a towel, he 
girded himself. With what feelings did the 
disciples observe this? Why did they not all 
spring to their feet to take their Lord’s place 
in the service which he was preparing to ren- 
der? Was there in his countenance and bear- 
ing a holy purpose and authority that over- 
awed them, and made it impossible for them 
to do aught but wonder and wait? Or, were 
they so filled with the spirit of rivalry that 
no one was willing at the moment, even for 
his Lord’s sake, to waive his own claims an@ 
take the place of a servant? It is difficult to 
account for their remaining unmoved, unless 
we suppose that reverence or ambition pre- 
vented them from asking to do the menial 
service which they saw their Master under- 
taking. Possibly, in their surprise and con- 
fusion, they knew not what to say, or to do; 
but there is some reason to suspect that they 
may have been, one and all, unwilling to 
take the lowest place. 
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5 After that he poureth water into a bason, and began 
to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with the 
towel wherewith he was girded. 

6 Then cometh he to Simon Peter: and Peter saith 
unto him, Lord, «dost thou wash my feet? 

7 Jesus answered and said unto him, What I do thou 
knowest not now; but thou shalt know hereafter. 

8 Peter saith unto him, Thou shalt never wash my 
feet. Jesus answered him,¢If I wash thee not, thou 
bast no part with me. 


5a towel, and girded himself. Then he poureth water 
into the bason, and began to wash the disciples’ feet, 
and to wipe them with the towel wherewith he was 
6 girded. So he cometh to Simon Peter. He saith 
7 unto him, Lord, dost thou wash my feet? Jesus 
answered and said unto him, What I do thou know- 
est not now; but thou shalt understand hereafter. 
8 Peter saith unto him, Thou shalt never wash my 
feet. Jesus answered him, If I wash thee not, thou 


a See Matt. 3:14....5 ver. 12....¢ ch. 3:5; 1 


Cor. 6:11; Eph. 5: 26; Tit. 3:5; Heb. 10: 22. 


5. After that (or, then) he poureth water 
into a (the) bason. That is, the bason that 
had been provided for such a purpose, and 
was, therefore, at hand. Hence the article. 
How distinctly is the scene portrayed! The 
narrative bears upon its face the clearest evi- 
dence that it was written by an eye-witness. 
And began to wash the disciples’ feet, 
and to wipe them with the towel where= 
with he was girded. From this language 
it appears that Jesus made an actual begin- 
ning in washing his disciples’ feet, and, prob- 
ably, with no remonstrance from them. With 
whom he began, the Evangelist does not say; 
but certainly not with Peter. 

G6. Then cometh he (or, so he cometh, 
or, lit., he cometh therefore) to Simon 
Peter. Therefore, (or, so)—t. e., in pursu- 
ance of the task which he had undertaken to 
perform. This task brought him naturally 
to Simon Peter. And Peter (he) saith unto 
him. The words and, and Peter, do not be- 
long to the true text, and are omitted in the 
Revised Version; but the question itself 
shows that it was addressed by Peter to Jesus. 
Lord, dost thou wash my feet? This was 
evidently spoken in a tone of remonstrance. 
Peter means to say that the manifest inten- 
tion of Jesus is surprising to him. The em- 
phatic words of his question are thou and 
my. He wondered that such a one as Jesus, 
the Lord, should purpose to wash the feet of 
such a one as Peter, the disciple. His ques- 
tion, therefore, with whatever feeling it may 
have been asked, contains a virtual affirma- 
tion that it would be far more suitable for the 
disciple to wash the Master’s feet than for the 
Master to wash the disciple’s feet. But it 
does not imply that even this disciple was 
ready to take his Master’s place and finish the 
humble service that he was performing. 

7. What I do thou knowest not now} 
but thou shalt know (or, wnderstand) here= 
after. Peter could not have been ignorant of 
the outward service which Jesus had been 


rendering to some of the disciples, and was 
now about to render to him; but the spiritual 
significance of that service—what it was mor- 
ally and religiously—he failed to perceive. 
There was in it a depth of meaning, a lesson 
of condescending love for the sanctification of 
believers, which Peter did not now appre- 
hend, but which was to be made plain to him 
afterwards. This promise may refer to the 
explanation recorded in verses 12-17, below; 
but it may also refer to the Holy Spirit, who, 
by his work in the souls of the disciples, was 
to reveal to them the full significance of the 
Saviour’s life. The latter was, at least, in- 
cluded in the Redeemer’s thought. 

8. Thou shalt never wash my feet. 
This is the correct version of Peter’s reply: 
‘‘Neither now, nor ever, to eternity, shalt 
thou wash my feet.’? The negation is abso- 
lute; and, according to the true text, a second- 
ary emphasis falls on the pronoun my. Is 
not this Peter our old acquaintance of the first 
three Gospels? Here, as there, his respect for 
Jesus is clouded by assumption, His intended 
confession of inferiority is dictatorial. Gvod 
is mingled with evil in his character, and we 
are pleased and offended by the same act. Are 
there not Peters in every age? If I wash 
thee not, thou hast no part with me. 
This is a second intimation (see ver. 7) that 
there was a deeper meaning in his act than 
Peter imagined. It signified more than a re- 
moval of dust from the feet; it was emblem- 
atic of the continued renewal (20or.4:16) by 
which the believer is made meet for an inher- 
itance with the saints in light. (€o.1:12.) For, 
though a persistent refusal to yield to his 
Lord’s will in any matter, however external 
or trivial it might appear, would have sepa- 
rated Peter from the Saviour’s kingdom and 
fellowship, it is far more natural to suppose 
that Jesus here referred to a spiritual cleans- 
ing, represented by the act of feet-washing, 
than to suppose that he referred to the mere 
physical act in question. For the former sup- 
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9 Simon Peter saith unto him, Lord, not my feet | 9 hast no part with me. Simon Peter saith unto him, 


only, but also my hands and my head. 
1 


Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and m 


Jesus saith to him, He that is washed needeth not | 10 head. Jesus saith to him, He that is bathed need- 


save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit: and¢ye 
are clean, but not all. 


eth not ! save to wash his feet, but he is clean every 


ach, 15: 3.——1 Some ancient authorities omit, save, and his feet. 


position best agrees with his language in verse 
10, and well accords with the profound and 
suggestive, and, sometimes, enigmatical char- 
acter of his teaching. (Comp. 2: 19-21; 4: 10, 
13; 7: 37, 89.) To have part withChrist, is to 
share in his reign and glory and love (comp. 
Matt. 24: 51; Luke 12: 46; Rom. 8:17; John 
14: 8); to have no part with him, is to be 
forever separated from all that is capable of 
satisfying the soul. This threatening word of 
Christ, revealing to Peter the possible loss of 
all that he anticipated and longed for in the 
kingdom of his Master, caused an instant re- 
vulsion of feeling. 

9. Lord, not my feet only, but also my 
hands and my head. That is, all the ex- 
posed parts of his body. The reaction of feel- 
ing carries Peter too far. He asks for some- 
thing that Jesus had not done or proposed to 
do. His frank, bold, impulsive nature is not 
easily trained to obey the will of another. But 
the wisdom and love of Jesus are equal to the 
task of guiding this honest, though impulsive 
and powerful man. 

10. He that is washed (rather, bathed). 
It may mean: He that hath bathed himself, 
as was probably true of the disciples, before 
coming into the city to eat the Paschal Sup- 
per. For bathing the whole body was cus- 
tomary in preparing for special religious ser- 
vices. Needeth not save to wash his feet, 
which must naturally have been soiled with 
dust in passing through the streets to the 
house where they had met to eat the Paschal 
Supper. Observe that the word translated 
bathe (Aovw) is different from the one translated 
wash (vinro); the former denoting an ablution 
of the whole body, and the latter an ablution 
of a part of the body, as the hands or the feet. 
By rendering both the words wash, the Com- 
mon English Version has obscured the mean- 
ing of the passage. ‘‘A symbolical signifi- 
cance is attached, in John 18: 10, to washing 
the feet, as compared with bathing the whole 
body, the former being partial (vinrw), the lat- 
ter complete (Aovw); the former oft-repeated 
in the course of the day, the latter done once 
for all.’’—(Smith’s ‘- Dict. of the Bible,” Art., 


Washing the Hands and Feet.) But is 
clean every whit. That is, in his entire 
body—a statement of the disciples’ case at the 
moment when these words were spoken. For 
having bathed, as we may assume, before 
coming into the city, they needed but the 
washing of their feet to be virtually clean. 
And-ye are clean—save as to the feet—but 
not all. This is added with reference to Ju- 
das; and, no doubt, as Meyer says, with deep 
grief. Moreover it shows that Jesus is not 
speaking of ritual purity merely, but also of 
the spiritual state which it represents. For 
the outward symbolizes the inward; and in 
speaking of ceremonial or bodily cleansing, 
he thinks of the purification of soul which it 
signifies. With one awful exception, the dis- 
ciples had been renewed in heart. They had 
passed from death into life. They had been 
‘saved by the washing (or, bath) of regener- 
ation’’ (Titus3:5), and their sins had been for 
given. But they were not yet delivered from 
all evil. It was still necessary for them to 
contend with sinful inclinations, and to mor- 
tify the deeds of the body. (Rom.8:13.) Eyery 
day they had reason to offer the petition: 
‘Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors.’’ (Matt.6:12.) And this process of 
daily sanctification, by which believers are 
continued in fellowship with Christ, is here 
symbolized by washing the feet. Says 
Godet: ‘‘ Peter is clean, for he has sincerely 
believed in Christ. What Jesus now does 
with him has not, then, for its end to reconcile 
him with God, but, by the example of humil- 
ity which he would give him, to remove a par- 
ticular stain which Jesus observed at this time 
in hisown—the desire for greatness and earthly 
dominion. With this vicious tendency, Pe- 
ter would not know how to do the work of 
God, or ever to have place at the table of 
Christ. Every Christian ought, therefore, to 
apply this saying to his own daily purifica- 
tion from the evil desires whose presence he 
detects in his heart. The word, the example, 
and the spirit of Jesus are the means of this 
growing purification, which is a necessary 
complement of the initial justification,”’ 
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11 For she knew who should betray him; therefore 
said he, Ye are not all clean. 

12 So after he had washed their feet, and had taken 
his garments, and was set down again, he said unto 
them, Know ye what I have done to you? 

13 8Ye cali me Master and Lord: and ye say well; 
for sol am. 

14 «If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet; rc also ought to wash one another’s feet. 

15 For ¢I have given you an example, that ye should 
do as I have done to you. 


ach. 6: 64....6 Matt. 23;8,10; Luke 6: 46; 1 Cor 8:6; 12:3; 12: 


11 whit: and ye are clean, but not all. For he knew 
him that should betray him; therefore saii he, Ye 
are not all clean. 

12 So when he had washed their feet, and taken his 

arments, and !sat down again, he said unto them, 

13 Know ye what I have done to you? Ye call me 
32 Master, and, Lord: and ye say well; for so I am. 

14 If I then, the Lord and the 2 Master, have washed 

our feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s feet. 

15 For I have given you an example, that ye also should 


8; Phil. 2: 11....c Luke 22: 27....d Rom. 12:10; Gal. 6: 1, 9; 


1 Pet. 5; 5....6 Matt. 11: 29; Phil. 2:5; 1 Pet. 2: 21; 1 John 2: 6.——1 Gr. reclined....2 Or, Teacher. 


11. For he knew who should betray 
him (lit., him that was delivering him up) ; 
therefore said he, Ye are not all clean. 
Judas had already agreed with the chief 
priests to deliver Jesus up to them for a cer- 
tain sum of money, and was waiting for a 
safe opportunity to fulfill his engagement. It 
came sooner than he expected. It is to be 
observed that John regards him as one who 
was already engaged in his traitorous under- 
taking. 

12-20. Curist’s APPLICATION OF THIS 
SyMBOLICAL LzEsson. 

12. So after (or, when therefore) he had 
washed their feet, and had taken his 
(outer) garments, and was set down (re- 
clined) again, he said unto them. Notice 
the enumeration of particulars, every one of 
which would be interesting to the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, but which would be likely 
to have no interest to one who was not present 
as a personal friend of the Lord. The several 
verbs, had washed, had taken, had re- 
clined, and said, are in the same Greek tense, 
and they might be translated (with Davidson) 
‘twashed,”’ ‘‘took,’’ ‘‘reclined,’”’ and ‘‘said’’; 
but the act of speaking referred to, certainly 
followed the other acts named, and, therefore, 
the sense of the narrative is best given by 
translating the first three verbs as if they 
were in the pluperfect tense, and the last 
verb, in the past, or aorist. Know ye what 
I have done to you? That is, the true 
meaning and intent of what I have done. 
This question is asked for the purpose of call- 
ing their attention to what he is about to say. 
For Jesus waits for no answer, but proceeds 
at once to speak of his act in such a way as to 
reveal its deeper sense. And no teacher ever 
availed himself more skillfully of all proper 
means of gaining the attention of his hearers, 
than did Jesus Christ. ‘* He that hath an ear, 
let him hear.’’ ‘‘Take heed how ye hear.” 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you,”’ étc. 


——— 


13. Ye call me Master (lit., the Teacher) 
and Lord (or, the Lord), and ye say well; 
for so I am. Though Christ was ‘meek 
and lowly in heart’’ (Mett.11:29), having no 
love of human applause, no vain desire for 
the glory that cometh from men, he never re- 
proved any one for ascribing to him the 
highest, even divine, wisdom or authority. 
(See Matt. 16: 16,17; John 1: 50; 6: 69; 20: 
28; 21: 27.) On the contrary, for the truth’s 
sake, and for the glory of the Father, whom 
he represented, he sometimes directed the 
minds of his disciples, or hearers, to his 
divine prerogatives. The reference which he 
makes in this place to his Messiahship adds 
greatly to the force of his example and ap- 
peal. 

14. If I then, (the Lord and the Teacher) 
havewashed (or, washed) your feet, ye also 
ought to wash one another’s feet. That 
is to say, in similar circumstances and for like 
ends, ye ought to render to one another such a 
service. For a service that is not too humble 
for the Lord to perform, cannot be too humble 
for the servant to perform. Moreover, it is 
the end sought by an act of service which de- 
termines the moral character and dignity of 
that act, and therefore if the end sought by 
an act which is servile in form and appear- 
ance is worthy of God, the act itself must be 
noble and divine. 

15. For [have given you an example, 
that ye should do as I have done to you. 
There is no reason to suppose that Jesus in- 
tends by these words to make feet-washing a 
Christian ordinance, like baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. Had this been his purpose, 
the other Evangelists would have been almost 
certain to mention the Saviour’s act of wash- 
ing his disciples’ feet at the Paschal Supper, 
and there would have been some traces of the 
practice as a solemn rite, in the Acts of the 
Apostles and in the Epistles of Paul. But 
there is no mention of this act by the other 
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16 4 Verily, verily, I say unto hip gs servant is not | 16 do as I have done to you. 


greater than his.lord: neither he that is sent greater 
than he that sent him. 
17 *If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 


them. 


Verily, i a I say unto 
hides A ‘servant is not greater than his lord; neither 

one that is-sent greater than he that sent him, If ye 
know these things, blessed are ye if ye do them. 


17 


@ Matt. 11: 29; Phil. 2:5; 1 Pet. 2:21; 1 John 2:6....8 Matt, 10: 24; Luke 6: 40; oh. 15: 30.—1 Gr. bondservant....2 Gr. an apostle, 


Evangelists, and no trace of such a rite among 
Christians of the apostolic age. The refer- 
ence to ‘‘ washing the saint’s feet,’’ in 1 Tim. 
5: 10, is to an act of hospitality, and not to an 
ecclesiastical rite. ‘‘To abase one’s self in 
order to serve, and to serve in order to save, is 
the moral essence of the act.’’"—Godet. ‘‘It 
is the inward spirit of Christ, not the mere 
outward act, that isan example for us to fol- 
low; the cleansing love, not the girded gar- 
ment and the washing of feet, that is our pat- 
tern. For the spiritual significance of this 
declaration, see ch. 17: 18; 1 John 3: 16,”’— 
Abbott. ‘‘The unwillingness to perform the 
act of feet-washing had been on the side of 
the disciples an ‘example’ of selfishness; the 
action of Jesus was an ‘example’ of conde- 
scending love. ... It is clear that the idea 
that a sacrament is instituted here, is entirely 
out of the question; nor, furthermore, is the 
action linked with a promise.’’—Tholuck. It 
may also be added, that baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are expressly represented by 
the Saviour as rites to be observed till the end 
of the gospel age: ‘‘Baptizing them. . 
teaching them. . . and lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world—or, 
until the end of the age.’ (Matt. 28:19, 20.) The 
commission to make disciples, and baptize 
and teach them, was given with reference to 
all the nations and to the whole Christian 
period—till the coming of the Son of man to 
judge the world. In like manner, the Lord’s 
Supper was made a permanent ordinance; 
‘*For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death, till he 
come,”’ (1Cor.11:26.) But nothing of this kind 
is said in respect to feet-washing. Besides, it 
may be worthy of consideration, that immer- 
sion and the Lord’s Supper are natural and 
self-interpreting rites, the world over; while 
feet-washing is only natural and necessary, as 
a frequent act, in hot climates, and with such 
methods of clothing the feet as prevail in 
such climates. 

16. Verily, verily, I say unto you, The 
servant is not greater than his lord, 
neither he that is sent greater than he that 


sent him. A most solemn affirmation of the 
fact that they ought to perform the humblest 
service to their brethren, if by so doing they 
can promote their sanctification; for such a 
service their Lord had just performed. They 
were to be his apostles, sent forth by him to 
preach the good news of salvation, and direct 
men in the way of life: how unnatural and 
inconsistent for them to decline such a service 
as he was willing to render! Yet they had, 
within an hour, given evidence of a spirit 
which would lead them to do this. They had 
striven together as to who should be greatest, 
and were not yet prepared to be esteemed 
less than nothing for Christ’s sake. 

17. If ye know these things, happy 
(blessed) are ye if ye do them. With this 
saying may be compared the words of Jesus, 
in response to the exclamation, ‘‘ Blessed is 
the womb that bare thee, and the paps which 
thou hast sucked!’’ ‘‘Yea, rather, blessed 
are they that hear the word of God and keep 
it.’’ (Luke 11:27, 28.) But this saying, which 
speaks only of good, has a tone of sorrow in 
it. For had not the disciples been unwilling 
to do these things? Could they fail to per- 
ceive that the love which their Lord had 
just revealed by his words and conduct was 
wanting, or very weak, in their hearts? Must 
not his assurance of blessedness, in case they 
should do these things, have awakened 
more of fear than of hope, at that moment? 
Perhaps they recalled his words on a former 
occasion: ‘* Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven’? (Matt.1:21), or his 
declaration that the ‘‘servant which knew his 
Lord's will, and prepared not himself, neither 
did according to ‘his will, shall be beaten 
with many stripes’’ (Luke 12: 47); and so, were 
alarmed, rather than comforted, by what he 
now said. ‘To him that knoweth to do good, 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin.’’ (James 4: 11.) “ 
There are some who hear but to obey, and 
they are blessed; but there are many who 
hear without being willing to obey, and their 
condemnation is just. God’s pleasure in tk- 
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18 I speak not of you all: I know whom I have | 181 speak not of you all: I know whom I ‘have che- 


be fulfilled, «He 


chosen: but that the scripture a 7 pd hae 
ed up ee 


that eateth bread with me hath 
against me, eH, 

19 Now I tell you before it come, that, when it is 
come to pass, ye may believe that I am he. 


sen: but that the MH po se may be fulfilled, He that 
eateth 2my bread, lifted up his heel against me. 
19 From henceforth { tell you before it come to pass 
that when it is come to pass, ye may believe that I 


a Ps. 41:9; Matt. 26: 23; ver, 21....b ch, 14: 29; 16: 4.1 Or, ohose.. -.2 Many ancient authorities read, his bread with me. 


former is matched by his displeasure with the 
latter. From the blessedness which follows 
those who obey, may be inferred the misery 
of those who disobey. And these results of 
conduct are not chiefly rewards, or inflictions 
from without, having no natural connection 
with the conduct itself, but they are rather, 
for the most part, the proper fruits of that 
conduct, flowing out of the moral condition 
of the soul as unavoidably as the qualities of 
a particular fruit flow out of the qualities of 
the seed from which it derives its life. 

18. I speak not of you all. The mind 
of Jesus turns to the traitor, and he feels 
keenly his presence. But these words, at the 
same time, imply his confidence that the rest 
of the disciples would prove, on the whole, 
faithful. He knows them to be sincere, and 
foresees that, though they may be weak, and 
fail ‘‘to do these things,’’ uniformly they de- 
sire and endeavor to do them. But he also 
knows that one of the twelve is radically and 
thoroughly untrue to his Master. I know 
whom I have chosen (rather, chose). The 
Lis emphatic. ‘‘Though you may not under- 
stand it, I for my part know whom I chose. 
And Judas is one of them.’’ But—I chose 
them, Judas included—that the scripture 
may be fulfilled, He that eateth bread 
with me hath lifted up his heel against 
me, (Ps.41:9.) That is, Jesus gave to Judas a 
place among the twelve with a view to the ful- 
fillment of the ‘‘determinate counsel’’ of 
God, revealed in the Scriptures. The charac- 
ter of Judas was known from the first; and 
he was numbered with the twelve—not, how- 
ever, against his own will, or for the purpose 
of hardening his heart—but because God 
could use the wickedness of a hypocrite and a 
thief in accomplishing a holy and gracious 
work. Christ knew that he must die; for he 
came into the world, ‘‘not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many.’’ He knew, also, that one 
of his professed friends, who had received 
from him nothing but good, would betray 
him. He therefore chose one who was a hyp- 


—— 


ocrite and a thief to be an apostle, offering 
him all good, and never tempting him to evil; 
but aware from the beginning that he was un- 
true in his professions of trust, and fit for 
villainous deeds, like that of delivering up his 
Master to those who were seeking his life. 
(6: 64.) This appears to be the most natural 
meaning of the language here used, and the 
course of action which it ascribes to Jesus 
agrees with many statements of Scripture as 
to the use which God sometimes makes of 
men whose hearts are bent upon evil. (Bx. 1:25; 
Isa. 10: 5-15; Ps. 76: 10.) 

The words, He that eateth bread with 
with me hath lifted up his heel against 
me, are quoted from Ps. 41: 9, in which Da- 
vid is supposed to have described the treachery 
of Ahithophel, or of some other pretended 
friend, though David’s experience was meant 
by the Spirit of God to be typical of the ex- 
perience of his greater Son. Hence Jesus 
quotes but a part of the verse, namely, that 
which was, in a pre-eminent sense, fulfilled in 
his own experience; while he omits the words: 
‘“ Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom I 
trusted,’’ because, if our interpretation is cor- 
rect, these were not, strictly speaking, ful- 
filled in his own experience, since Judas was 
never one in whom he trusted. By quoting 
these words from the Forty-first Psalm, Jesus 
reveals his sense of the baseness and treach- 
ery of Judas, in the course he was taking. 
‘‘ Judas, so near to an act of treason, is like 
him who has already lifted up his heel in or- 
der to kick another.’’—Meyer. 

19. Now (rather, from henceforth) 1 tell. 
you before it come (to pass), that, when 
it is come to pass, ye may believe that I 
amhe. Thus he takes every proper measure 
to confirm the faith of his disciples in himself, 
as being all that he had claimed to be, the true 
Messiah, the Son of God, and the Light of the 
world. By calling attention to his reason for 
predicting the treachery of one of his own 
disciples, he made it more certain that they 
would recollect this prediction when it was 
fulfilled, and see in it fresh evidence that he 
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20 4 Verily 
whomsoever I send receiveth me ; and he that receiveth 
me receivetia him that sent me. 

21 When Jesus had thus said, «he was troubled in 
spirit, and testified, and said, Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, that 4 one of you shall betray me. 


verily, I say unto you, He that receiveth | 20am he. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 


that receiveth whomsoever I send receiveth me, 
and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent 
me, 

When Jesus had thus said, he was troubled in the 
spirit, and testified, and said, Verily, verily, I say 


21 


@ Matt. 10: 40; 25:40; Luke 10: 16....6 Matt. 26:21; Mark 14: 
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was the Messiah. From this time, is the only 
correct reading of the Greek expression (am’ 
épr) here used, though it has sometimes been 
translated in this place mow, or even now. It 
will be seen that he repeated the prediction a 
few moments later (ver.21), thus taking away 
all objection to the view that the expression 
which he employs has its customary sense in 
this verse. 

20. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 
that receiveth whomsoever I send, re- 
ceiveth me; and he that receiveth me, 
receiveth him that sent me. The connec- 
tion of this saying with what precedes is not 
perfectly obvious; but it may be stated as fol- 
lows: In predicting openly the crime that was 
soon to be perpetrated by one of the twelve, 
Jesus had in mind the future needs of his dis- 
ciples, who were to be witnesses for him in peril- 
ous circumstances, first among the Jews, and 
then among the Gentiles. He desired to lay 
the foundations of their faith in himself as 
deeply as possible, for they were to be his 
representatives in teaching; and, if his repre- 
sentatives, then the representatives of his 
Father. In other words, Jesus wishes them 
to have strong faith in him (ver.19), because 
they are to be his ambassadors, and so the am- 
bassadors of his Father. (ver.20.) The mean- 
ing would not have been changed, if he had 
said: ‘‘For verily, verily, I say unto you,’ 
etc. This appears to me a better view of the 
connection than that proposed by Liicke, viz.: 
‘Jesus wishes to encourage his disciples, who 
were disheartened, either by the thought of 
treachery originating among themselves, or 
yet more, perhaps, by the prospect of their 
Master’s departure from them (comp. 14: 1); 
and he does this by setting before their minds 
in whose name and with what dignity they 
were to be sent out. (Comp. Matt. 10: 40-42; 
Luke 9: 48.)’’ Equally unsatisfactory is that 
of Godet: ‘‘If we consider verses 18 and 19 
to be a simple parenthesis, occasioned by the 
contrast between the lot of Judas and the 
blessedness of the faithful disciples (ver. 17), we 
cannot easily doubt that a prominent trait of 


this blessedness is promised, in verse 17, to the 
disciple who is humble and devoted, like his 
Master. Jesus had said: ‘The servant is not 
greater than his lord’ ; he now seems to say: 
‘The servant is not inferior in greatness to his 
Master.’ To receive him, is to receive Jesus, 
and the Lord himself. (Comp. Matt. 18: 
4,5.)”’ Alford presents yet another view of 
the connection: ‘‘I believe that the saying 
sets forth the dignity of that office from which 
Judas was about to fall—g. d., ‘not only was 
he in close intercourse with me (ver. 18), but in- 
vested with an ambassadorship for me, and in 
me, for the Father; and yet he will lift up 
his heel against me.’’’ But this, again, is less 
natural and forcible, after verse 19, than the 
connection first stated. 

21-30. ANNOUNCEMENT oF His BEeTRAyY- 
AL BY JUDAS. 

21. When Jesus had thus said, he was 
troubled in (the) spirit. These words im- 
ply a sudden accession of sorrow, a great dis- 
turbance of soul, as his mind turned again to 
the faithless one who was about to betray him. 
The human nature of Jesus was subject to 
agitation, conflict, and grief; for it was a real 
human nature—one that made him liable to 
temptation. The sight of Judas, unmoved by 
his act of condescending love, the washing 
the disciples’ feet; unmoved by his reference 
to the betrayal, in verse 18; and wearing still 
a mask of hypocrisy which deceived his fel- 
low disciples, filled the spirit of Jesus with 
grief and indignation. And testified, and 
said, Verily, verily, I say unto you, that 
one of you shall betray me. On these 
words, Lange remarks: ‘‘The inmost life of 
his human spirit was invaded by horror at the 
unprecedented fact of his approaching and 
imminent betrayal; the sight of the crafty 
one, and of his connection with the circle of 
disciples . . . tempted him to despise the 
whole race of mankind (?), and tended to 
produce in him an exasperation of spirit 
which he must summon all his energies to re- 
sist.” It may be doubted whether just this is 
suggested by the expression, troubled in 
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22 Then the gh ast looked one on another, doubt- 
ing of whom he spake, 

33 Now «there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of 
his disciples, whom Jesus loved, 

24 Simon Peter therefore beckoned to him, that he 
should ask who it should be of whom he spake, : 

25 He then lying on Jesus’ breast saith unto him, 
Lord, who is it? 


22 unto you, that one of you shall betray me. The 
disciples looked one on another, doubting of whom 
23 he spake. There was at the table apse | in Jesus’ 
24 bosom one of his disciples, whom Jesus loved, Si- 
mon Peter therefore beckoneth to him, and saith un- 
25 to him, Tell us who it is of whom he speaketh. He 
leaning back, as he was, on Jesus’ breast saith unto 


ach, 19: 26; 20: 


spirit. The feeling of Jesus was probably 
one of mingled indignation and sorrow; and 
the moment had now come when he could 
properly reveal the cause of that feeling, as 
well as the feeling itself. By the order of 
words in the Greek, the emphasis falls on one 
of you, rather than on shall betray me. 
It was the circumstance that one of his own 
followers, who had so often eaten with him, 
and listened to his words of love, was to de- 
liver him up, that made his sorrow so deep. 

22. Omit then, and read: The disciples 
looked (or, were looking) one on another, 
doubting of whom he spake. This, again, 
is one of the graphic touches which distin- 
guish the Fourth Gospel, and prove that it 
was written by a most sensitive and apprecia- 
tive eye-witness. According to Matthew, the 
disciples ‘‘ were exceeding sorry, and began 
each one of them to say unto him, Lord, is 
it I?’’; according to Mark, ‘‘they began to 
be sorry, and to say unto him, one by one, Is 
it 1?”; and according to Luke, ‘‘they began 
to inquire among themselves which of them it 
might be that was about to do this thing.”’ 
(ifate, 26: 22; Mark 14: 19; Luke 22: 23, Davidson's ‘Transl. ) 
But John remembers the look of surprise, of 
doubt, and of painful inquiry, with which 
the disciples turned one to another. The 
expression which was seen in their counte- 
nances was more significant to him than any 
words which they addressed to one another, 
or to Jesus. Yet he deems it proper to men- 
tion Peter’s special appeal to himself, and the 
manner in which Christ answered the ques- 
tion which was asked in response to that ap- 
peal. 

23. Omit now, and read: There was (at 
the table) leaning on Jesus’? bosom one of 
his disciples, whom Jesus loved. ‘‘The 
custom was to lie with the left arm supported 
on the cushion, and the feet stretched out be- 
hind, so that the right hand remained free for 
eating. The one who lay next, reached, with 
the back of his head, to the sinus of the girdle 
of the first, and had the feet of the first at his 


2; 21:7, 20, 24. 


back; in like manner, the third in the bosom 
of the second.’’—Meyer. The pronoun whom 
refers only to the one who was reclining in 
Jesus’ bosom, and the clause denotes that this 
disciple was loved by the Saviour with a spe- 
cial love. The repetition of the word Jesus, 
in this clause, is singularly natural and ex- 
pressive, showing how the grateful disciple 
appreciates the personal affection of his Mas- 
ter, and loves to repeat his name in speaking 
of his affection. It is not the fact that he is 
loved, but the fact that he is loved by Jesus, 
which fills the heart of the Evangelist with a 
joy and gratitude that, with all his modesty, he 
cannotrepress. He is constrained tosay, with- 
out mentioning his own name, that there is a 
disciple who will wonder and rejoice forever 
that he was loved by Jesus with a great and spe- 
cial love; and this disciple was reclining in 
the bosom of Jesus when the latter said: ‘‘One 
of you shall betray me.’’ 

24. Simon Peter therefore beckoned, 
etc. (Better, asin Rev. Ver., beckoneth to him, 
and saith unto him, Tell who it is of whom he 
speaketh). That is, tell us who itis, ete. ‘ Pe- 
ter was unable to restrain his sorrow and im- 
patience. Eager to know and to prevent the 
treachery—unseen by Jesus, whose back was 
turned to him as he reclined at the meal—he 
made a signal to John to ask ‘who it was.’”’ 
—Farrar. According to the best authorized 
reading, Peter expected that John could tell 
him which of the disciples was meant, either 
because he supposed that Jesus had already 
pointed out the person to the disciple whom 
he loved, or because he supposed that Jesus 
would do this privately at John’s request. By 
beckoning to John, Peter gains his attention, 
and is able to address him in a whisper. 

25. He then lying, etc., (or, he leaning 
back thus, or, as he was) on Jesus’ breast, 
saith unto him, Lord, who is it? The 
first clause presents a very exact picture of the 
scene. John, leaning his head backward so as 
to touch the breast of Jesus, is able, unobserved 
by others except Peter, to whisper in his ear 
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26 Jesus answered, He it is, to whom I shall | sede a | 26 him, Lord, who is it? Jesus therefore answereth, 


sop, when I have dip it. And when he had dipped 
the sop, he gave it evades Iscariot, the son of Simon. 
a 


said Jesus unto him, That thou doest, do quickly. 


He it is, for whom I shall dip the sop, and give it 
him. So when he had dipped the sop, he taketh and 


nd after the EL Satan entered into him, Then | 27 giveth it to Judas, the son of Simon Iscariot, And 


then entered Satan into him. Jesus 


after the so) 
th unto him, That thou doest, do quick- 


therefore 


a Luke 22:3; ch. 6: 70. 


the question which had been asked by his fel- 
low disciple. With some of the best editors, 
I have recognized an adverb, meaning thus, 
as belonging to the text after the words lean- 
ing back, For though the manuscripts and 
versions are nearly equally divided in respect 
to it, the omission of this adverb by a copyist 
is more easily accounted for than its inser- 
tion. Its effect on the sense is only to hold 
the attention a little longer on the scene as it 
was present to the mind of the writer. Lean- 
ing back THUS—i. €., as he was, in a reclining 
posture, and as he would naturally do, being 
in such a posture. A copyist would not per- 
ceive that anything was lacking to the sense, 
if he accidentally omitted this word ; and the 
same fact would make it improbable that he 
supplied it by a natural law of mental action. 
It is a word that might be added by an eye- 
witness of the scene (comp. 4: 6), but by no 
other. I am, therefore, persuaded that it is 
genuine, and that it affords another evidence 
of the apostolic origin of this Gospel. 

26. Jesus answered, etc. The Rev. Ver. 
is better: Jesus therefore answereth, He it is 
for whom I shall dip the sop, and give it to 
him. Both the question of John and the an- 
swer of Jesus were probably uttered in a low 
voice, not distinctly heard by the other disci- 
ples. The sop was a morsel, or small piece of 
bread, probably of the thin, flexible, unleay- 
ened loaf eaten at the Passover. Westcott 
says: ‘‘It isan Eastern custom, at present, for 
the host to give asmall ball of meat to the 
guest whom he wishes to honor. The refer- 
ence here may be to this custom.’’ But there 
is little reason to suppose that Jesus meant to 
put any special honor on Judas. The most 
that can be said in this direction is, that his 
act was friendly, making one more appeal to 
the traitor’s heart. It was an act of ‘‘sorrow- 
ful good will.’’—Meyer. The translation given 
in the Revised Version is made from the best 
authorized text, which differs slightly from 
that on which the Common Version is based. 
And (so) when he had dipped the sop, he 
gave it (taketh and givethit) to Judas, the 


son of Simon (Iscariot). From this lan- 
guage, it may be inferred that Judas was re- 
clining so near his Master that, without rising 
or leaving his place, he could receive the mor- 
sel directly from the Saviour’s hand; but it 
does not follow that he must have been next 
to Jesus on the left. That, which would have 
been the place of honor, as related to Jesus 
the Master, was probably filled by Peter- 
‘‘Jesus first declares that one of the twelve 
shall betray him. (Ver. 21; comp. Matt. 26: 
21; Luke 22: 21; Mark 14: 18.) They, in 
amazement, inquire: ‘Lord, is it I? is it 1?’ 
(Matt. 26:22; Mark 14: 18; Luke 22:23), and Peter makes 
asign to John, leaning on Jesus’ bosom, that he 
should ask who it was. (Ver.24.) John does so; 
and Jesus gives him privately a sign by which 
he may know the traitor, viz.: the sop. (Ver. 
25,26.) The amazement and inquiry still con- 
tinuing, Jesus gives the sop to Judas (ver. 26) ; 
who, then conscience-smitten, but desiring to 
conceal his confusion, asks, as the others had 
done: ‘Lord, is it 1?’ (Matt. 26:25.) Jesus an- 
swers him (Matt. 26:25; John 13:27), and he imme- 
diately goes out.’’—(Robinson’s ‘‘ Harmony,”’ 
2135.) We have inserted in parentheses the 
references not given by Robinson. 

27. And after the sop Satan entered 
into him. That is, after Jesus had given 
him the morsel, his spirit, under the influence 
of Satan, was turned against the Lord with a 
final and unalterable purpose to deliver him 
up. But this was not an instance of demoniacal 
possession. Judas was as free, and as truly 
responsible, as ever. Then said Jesus (or, 
Jesus therefore saith) unto him, That (or, 
what) thou doest, do (more) quickly. There- 
fore, namely, because of Satan’s entering into 
him, and of his purpose to go on in the work 
of betrayal. Perceiving this, Jesus saith unto 
him, That thou doest—i. ¢., ‘‘ What thou art 
doing already, in spirit and purpose’’; for, in 
the deepest sense, Judas was now engaged in 
betraying his Master. More quickly, or, 
quicker, may be understood as a comparative 
adverb, meaning ‘“‘more quickly than thou 
art planning to do it’’; for Judas was ‘‘linger- 
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28 Now no man at the table knew for what intent he | 28 ly. Now no man at the table knew for what intent 


spake this unto him, 

29 For some é them thought, because * Judas had the 
dag, that Jesus had said unto him, Buy iAose things that 
we have need of 
give something to the poor. 

30 He then, having received the sop, went imme- 
diately out; and it was night. 

31 Therefore, when he was gone ont, Jesus said, } Now 
aig Son. of man glorified, and «God is glorified in 
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against the feast; or, that he should | $0 he should give something to the 
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ing, and pretending (Matt. 96:25) to share in the 
general doubt.’’—Aljford. 

The command is, not to do a deed about 
which Judas hesitated, but to do, in a certain 
way, a deed which was fully resolved upon 
by the traitor. Jesus knew that delay was 
useless—that his hour was come; and he 
now wished to be alone with his true disci- 
ples. Hence it appears that he was Lord over 
the manner of his betrayal and death. 

28. Now no man at the table knew for 
what intent he spake this unto him. 
The Evangelist includes himself in this re- 
mark. And it isno way surprising that neither 


fe nor any of his fellow disciples suspected | 


the mission on which Judas was sent. How 
could they imagine that Jesus should hasten 
a traitor in his work? But Judas understood 
the meaning of Christ’s language, for his soul 
was full of the dark purpose referred to. 

29. For some of them thought, be- 
cause Judas had the bag, that Jesus had 
said unte him, Buy those things that we 
have need of against (or, for) the feast; 
or, that he should give something to the 
poor. 


The word for is used because the | Davidson translates 


a 


next day. But if they were uttered on 
the evening preceding and introducing the 
fourteenth of Nisan, they were not thus ap- 
propriate; for then a whole day was yet to 
intervene before the festival.”’ 

30. He then having received the sop, 
went immediately out: and it was night. 
One cannot help feeling that the Evangelist 
added the last clause, partly at least, because 
of the harmony between the darkness without 
and the person who went forth into it. “This 
conclusion of the narrative respecting Judas 
presents, unsought, something full of Aorror, 
and precisely in this simplest brevity of ex- 
pression something that profoundly lays Aold 
of the imagination.""—Meyer. The words of 
Christ after Judas had gone out may be said 
to form three groups: (1) His words to the 
eleven in the upper room (18:81; 4:31;) (2) His 
words to them on the way to Gethsemane 
(as18;) and (8) His words of prayer to the 
Father for himself and his flock. (17.) 

13: 31—14: 31. His Worps To THE 
ELEVEN IN THE Uprer Room. 

31. Therefore when he was gone out. 
this clause: ‘‘ When 


actual thoughts of some show that they, at | therefore he went out’; but this translation 
least, did not know what Jesus had in view | introduces a Greek idiom into a language to 


when he said: ‘‘ What thou doest, do (more) | which it is foreign. 
The words, Buy those things | proper English equivalent for the Greek ex- 


quickly.” 


that we have need of against (or, for) | pression. 


““Had gone out” is the 


Jesus said, Now is the Son of 


the feast, have been supposed to prove that | man glorified. By sending forth Judas to 
the meal which they were now observing was | his traitorous work, Jesus consented afresh to 
not the Paschal Supper, or, if it was, that the | encounter the awful death by which he was 
regular time of eating it was anticipated by | to be glorified; he made this death a certain, 
Jesus. But in reply to this, Dr. Robinson re- | and, as it were, an accomplished fact. And 
marks: ‘‘The disciples thought that Judas |it was by this death that the perfect moral 
was to buy the things necessary for the jesti- | excellence of his character and mission was 
val on the fifteenth and following days. If | to be revealed. And God is glorified in 
now our Lord’s words were spoken on the| him. In and by the Son of man, becoming 
evening preceding and introducing the| obedient unto death, was also revealed the 
fifteenth of Nisan, they were appropriate; | love, the holiness—indeed, the entire moral 
for some haste was necessary, since it was| perfection of God. And this truth the Son 
already quite late to make purchases for the| of man declares in the plainest terms. As 
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82 «If God be glorified in him, God shall also glorify | 32 glorified in him; and God shall glorify him in 


him in himself, and * shall straightway = him. 
83 Little ¢ n, yet a little while 
Ye shall seek me; ‘and as I said unto the Jews, 
Whither I go, ye cannot come; so now I say to you. 
34 A4¢new commandment I 
love one another; as I have lov 
one another. 


you, that ye also love 


imself, and straightway shall he glorify him. 


am with you. | 33 Little children, yet a little while I am with you. 


Ye shall seek me: and as [ said unto the Jews, 
Whither I go, ye cannot come; 20 now I say unto 


ve unto Hpasg That ye | 24 you. A new commandment I give unto you, that 


ye love one another; leven as I have loved you, 


ach, 17:1, 4, 5,6....6 ch. 12: 23....c ch. 7: 


8: 21....d Lev. 19: 18; ch. 15: 12,17; Eph. 5:2; 1 Thess. 4:9; James 2:8; 1 Pet. 1:22; 


1:34; 8: 
1 John 2: 7,8; 3:11, 23; 4: 21.——1 Or, even as J loved you, that ye also may love one another. 


death drew near, the reason for it filled his|and communion with him—a desire which 


soul with light and strength. 

32. If God be glorified in him, God 
shall also glorify him in himself, and 
shall straightway glorify him. The first 
clause of this verse is wanting in most of the 
very early manuscripts, and may, therefore, 
be no part of the inspired text. But, whether 
it be retained or omitted, the meaning of the 
verseisthe same. Westcott (after Lachmann 
and Tregelles) omits this clause and gives the 
following as ‘‘a literal rendering’’ of the 
Saviour’s words in verses 31 and 32: ‘‘Now 
was glorified the Son of man. And God was 
glorified in him: And God shall glorify him 
in himself. And straightway shall he glorify 
him.’”’ And he thus expounds the thought: 
“Even as God was glorified in the Son of 
man, as man, when he took to himself will- 
ingly the death which the traitor was prepar- 
ing, so also it followed that God would glorify 
the Son of man in his own divine being, by 
taking up his glorified humanity to fellowship 
with himself.’’ (Acts 7: 55.) 

Having spoken of his death as it was to af- 
fect himself, he next refers to the same event 
as it must affect his disciples. Notes of 
triumph are quickly followed by notes of sad- 
ness, which are at the same time notes of love. 

33. Little children. A form of address 
peculiarly tender and affectionate, found 
nowhere else in the Gospels—and now, per- 
haps used for the first time by the Saviour. 
John employs the designation frequently in 
his First Epistle, e. g. (2:1, 12, 18, 28; 3:1, 18; 4:4; 5: 21,) 
and it is possible that the memory of this 
scene endeared the word to his heart. Yet it 
is a very appropriate word, in perfect accord 
with the theology of John; for by derivation 
it points to a vital or spiritual sonship rather 
than to legal adoption. Yet a little while I 
am with you. Asif hehadsaid: ‘‘Onlya 
little while am I with you,” the moment of 
separation is at hand. Ye shall seek me— 
referring to their desire for personal union 


seems to have remained in their hearts to the 
end of life, and to have given a remarkable 
glow to their language in respect to his future 
appearing. And as I said unto the Jews, 
Whither I go, ye cannot come—ee 8: 21, 
and compare also 7: 34—so now I say to you. 
For the departure of Christ would separate 
him temporarily from his disciples, as it 
would separate him eternally (1: %) from his 
foes. In going to his Father, through the 
dreadful pathway of death, he would enter 
upon a life distinct from the present, and inac- 
cessible to ‘“‘his own”’ in their earthly state. 
In view of this impending separation, he pro- 
ceeds to enjoin upon them love to one another, 
making his own love to them the example and 
motive and standard of that love. 


34. A new commandment I give unto 
you, That ye love one another; as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one another. 
Lange, with whom Schaff seems toagree, holds 
that the new commandment here spoken of 
was the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 
Accordingly, he translates the verse as fol- 
lows: “A new commandment give I unto 
you, in order that ye may love one another— 
even as I loved you, in order that ye may love 
one another.’ If this were a correct inter- 
pretation, it would follow that the object for 
which the Lord’s Supper was established was 
to increase brotherly love among Christians. 
A noble object, indeed, but one that is no- 
where else declared to be the purpose of this 
ordinance. Besides, it will be remembered 
that John (2:8) speaks of a ‘“‘new command- 
ment,’’ having in mind, probably, this saying 
of Christ, but without alluding to the Lord’s 
Supper at all. And still further, it will be felt 
by every reader that, if the words, a new 
commandment, in our passage, refer to the 
Lord’s Supper, the reference is exceedingly 
obscure. This interpretation must, therefore, 
be rejected. But if thenew commandment 
is explained by the following words, that ye 
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35 ¢By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- | 35 that ye also love one another. By this shall all 


ei les, if ye have love one to another. 

6 Simon Peter said unto him, Lord, whither goest 
thou? Jesus answered him, Whither I go, thou canst 
not follow me now; but *thou shalt follow me after- 
wards. 

37 Peter said unto him, Lord, why cannot I follow 
thee now? I will*lay down my life for thy sake. 


men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another. 

36 Simon Peter saith unto him, Lord, whither goest 
thou? Jesus answered, Whither I go, thou canst not 
follow me now; but thou shalt ollow afterwards, 

37 Peter saith unto him, Lord, why cannot I follow 
thee even now? I will lay down my life for thee. 


@1 John 2:5; 4: 20....bch. 21: 18; 2 Pet. 1: 14....c Matt. 26: 33, 34,35; Mark 14: 29, 30, 31; Luke 22: 33, 34. 


love one another, why is it called a new 
commandment? Isit not simply the old com- 
mandment: ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself??? (Levit. 19:18; Luke 10:27.) We think 
not. It is rather a command to love those 
who are in Christ, because they are in him, 
and with a love which springs from devotion 
tohim. As the Saviour himself had a love 
for ‘‘his own,’’ distinguishable from his love 
to the ungodly, so ‘this own’’ should have a 
love for one another distinguishable from their 
love to mankind in general. It is a love ren- 
dered peculiar by a sense of union in Christ, 
and of supreme devotion to his will. 

35. By this (or, in this) shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another. This prediction was 
signally fulfilled in the early church. Noth- 
ing was more surprising to the heathen world, 
in the second century, than the love of Chris- 
tians to one another. ‘‘ Behold, they say, how 
they love one another! For they themselves 
hate one another; and how they are ready to 
die for each other! because they themselves 
are more ready to kill each other. And they 
defame us because we call each other brethren, 
for no other reason, I suppose, than this: that 
among themselves every expression of kin- 
ship is merely feigned. Yet we also call 
you brethren, in virtue of the nature which 
is our one mother, though ye are scarcely 
men, because ye are evil brethren. But 
how much more worthily are they called 
and considered brethren who recognize one 
Father, God, who have received the one Spirit 
of holiness, and who have awaked from one 
womb of the same darkness into one light of 
truth!’’—(Tertullian, ‘‘Apol.,’’ c. 39.) The 
last clause might be translated more literally, 
and perhaps more exactly, thus: If ye have 
love among one another, or, tf among one 
another ye have love—the reference being to 
the love which they have within the limits of 
Christian brotherhood, or of those who are 
servants of Christ. 

36. Simun Peter said (saith) unto him, 


Lord, whither goest thou? Peter~was 
more deeply moved by the Saviour’s assertion, 
that he was about to.leave them, going where 
they could not come, than he was by the 
‘‘new commandment,” or by the effect which 
obedience to that commandment would have 
upon mankind. His love was now so warm, 
and his ardor so kindled, that he was pre- 
paring to deny the existence of any obsta- 
cle that he would not surmount in following 
his Lord. Probably he imagined that Jesus 
was about to assert by force his Messianic au- 
thority as King of Israel, and that his words 
were meant to remind the eleven of their lack 
of military prowess and courage to meet death 
on the battle field for him. Jesus answered 
him, Whither I go, thou canst not follow 
me now; but thou shalt follow me af- 
terwards. Thus the Master answered the 
thought of the disciple, though not his ques- 
tion. For Peter’s question was asked because 
he thought his Master could name no place 
nor danger into which he was not ready to 
follow him. And Jesus, perceiving this un- 
derlying thought, the real motive to his ques- 
tion, made his reply to it, reiterating his state- 
ment, that Peter could not follow him now; 
and then graciously adding that he would 
follow afterwards. The separation was, there- 
fore, to be only temporary. 

37. Lord, why cannot I follow thee 
now? I will lay down my life for thy 
sake (or, lit., for thee). Hence he has no 
suspicion that there is a divine plan which re- 
quires the separation of his Lord, by means 
of death, from the circle of his disciples. He 
imagines that their inability to follow him 
must be, perhaps, a want of courage to face 
death, or of fortitude to endure sufferings; 
and, if that be all, he makes bold, in the 
warmth of his affection, to assure his Master 
that one, at least, of his disciples is ready to 
diefor him. This is Peter, as we have learned 
his character from the other Gospels—impul- 
sive, self-confident, and a little apt to over- 
estimate his own strength. 
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38 Jesus answered him, Wilt thou lay down thy life 
for my sake? Verily, verily, I say unto thee, The cock 
shall not crow, till thou hast denied me thrice. 


88 Jesus answereth, Wilt thou lay down thy life for 
me? pg verily, I say unto thee, The cock shall 
not crow, t: { thou hast denied me thrice. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


LF #not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, 
believe also in me. 


1 Let not your heart be troubled: ! believe in God, 


a ver. 27; oh. 16: 22, 23.——1 Or, ye believe in God. 


38. Jesus answered, Wilt thou lay 
down thy life for my sake (or, me)? The 
Master repeats the very words of his over- 
confident disciple, so that the contrast between 
them and his prediction of this disciples’ con- 
duct in the hour of trial may be felt. Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, the cock shall not 
crow, till thou hast denied me thrice. 
Far from laying down his life for Jesus, Peter 
would even disown him again and again before 
to-morrow’s dawn. Doubtless, the spirit of Pe- 
ter was such as to render this emphatic dec- 
laration necessary; for it is very noticeable, 
in all the Gospels, how perfectly the words of 
Christ are adapted to the moral state of those 
addressed. 

Luke adds some particulars. to this account. 
(See Luke 22: 31-38.) Matthew and Mark speak 
of a dialogue resembling this, as occurring 
after the company had left the upper room, 
and were on their way to Gethsemane; but 
the substance of the conversation may have 
been repeated under slightly different circum- 
stances. Mark represents Jesus as saying: 
‘Verily, I say unto thee, that thou, to-day, 
this night, before a cock crow twice, will 
deny me thrice.’’ And it will be observed 
that, as the day began at sunset, Mark gives 
first the longest period, ‘‘to-day’’; then a 
shorter one, ‘‘this night,’’ and then the short- 
est, ‘‘ before a cock crow twice’’—. e., first 
at midnight, and then at three in the morning. 
The other Evangelists refer only to the cock- 
crowing at the hour of three a. M., for this 
was the oftenest heard, and the best known. 
There is no real discrepancy, therefore, be- 
tween the four Evangelists as to the import of 
Christ’s language to Peter. 

At this point, probably, the Lord’s Supper 
was instituted; and after it Jesus uttered the 
words of ch. 14. 


Ch. 14. 1-6. Jzsus Comrorts His Dis- 
CIPLES IN VIEW OF THEIR FurTuRE LIFE 


with Gop. 
1. Let not, etc. Whether the Lord’s Sup- 


per was instituted before Jesus uttered the 
words recorded in 18: 36-38, or not till after 
his prediction of Peter’s fall, in the last verse 
of that paragraph (ver. 38,) cannot be certainly 
ascertained. Andrews and Gardner assign it 
to the former position, Robinson and Clark to 
the latter: and the latter seems to us slightly 
more probable than the former. But, accord- 
ing to either hypothesis, it is easy to see that 
the hearts of the disciples must have been 
troubled; in the one case, because the death of 
their Lord had been distinctly announced and 
set apart as an event to be commemorated by 
a solemn rite tothe end of time; and inthe 
other, because his immediate departure, amid 
circumstances that would lead the foremost 
disciple to a cowardly denial of his Master 
before another sun should rise, had been 
plainly foretold. How sweetly, then, must 
these words of comfort and of promise have 
found their way into the soul of the Evan- 
gelist who was reclining by the side of Jesus! 
Let not your heart be troubled. The 
word heart is frequently employed to denott 
the spirit when affected by joy or sorrow, 
hope or fear, peace or trouble, exultation or 
contrition. (Comp. John 16: 22; Acts 2: 26; 
John 14: 27; 16:6; Rom. 9: 2; 2 Cor. 2: 4.) 
A little knowledge of human nature, assisted 
by a vigorous effort of imagination to repro- 
duce in thought the scene, will enable one 
to realize, in some degree, the agitation and 
sorrow which the eleven felt at the words 
of Jesus declaring the crisis to have come, 
and the gracious influence of his assurance 
that, nevertheless they had ample grounds 
for peace, and trust, and hope. Ye (?) 
believe in God, believe also in me. 
The Greek original is here ambiguous. 
For the word believe may be impera- 
tive in both clauses, as we would translate 
it; or, indicative in the first clause, and 
imperative in the second, as the Common 
Version has it; or, indicative in both clauses, 
reading thus: ‘‘Ye believe in God; in me 
also ye believe.’’ And any one of these three 
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2 In my Father’s house are many mansions: if | 2 believe alsoin me. In my Father’s house are many 


were not so, I would have told you. 
place for you. 

3 And if I go and prepare a place for you, >I will 
come again, and receive you unto myself; that ¢ where 
I am, there ye may be also. 


«J go to prepare a 


lmansions ; if it were not so, I would have told you; 
8 for I go to prepare a place for you. And if ae 
and prepare a place for you, I come again, and 


receive you unto myself; that where I am, there ye 


aoh. 13: 33, 36....6 ver. 18, 28; Acts 1: 11....¢ oh. 12: 26; 17: 24; 1 Thess. 4: 17.——1 Or, abiding-place.. 


translations gives a meaning pertinent to the 
circumstances and occasion. According to 
the first, which we prefer, Jesus exhorts his 
disciples to peace, to trust in God, and to trust 
in himself, also. According to the second, he 
exhorts them to peace, recognizes their trust 
in God, and calls upon them to trust in him- 
self, also. And according to the third, he 
exhorts them to peace, recognizes their faith 
in God, and their faith in himself, also. In 
favor of the second view, it is said that the 
disciples certainly had faith in God, but they 
were still deficient in faith in Christ. We 
think, rather, that they had a certain degree 
of faith in Christ as well as in God, but that 
in both cases it needed to be strengthened. 

2. In my Father’s house, etc. God is 
here spoken of by Jesus Christ as being, in 
some peculiar sense, his Father, but also by 
implication as being, in another sense, the 
Father of his disciples. (Comp. 8: 35, and 
especially 20: 17.) Moreover, the heavenly 
home of his Father is represented as spacious, 
having many dwelling places. Many is the 
word emphasized. The family of God’s re- 
deemed ones will be large, but there will be 
no lack of abodes for them. And _ those 
abodes will be abiding places, places where 
they will remain (uovai,) homes. When these 
are reached, the time of pilgrimage will be 
over. But the word many does not, as has 
been conjectured by some, imply variety in 
the mansions, and so point to gradations of 
happiness among the saved. That thought, 
however true it may be, is not contained in 
the words used by Christ. If it were not 
so, etc. Jesus thus claims to be, and to have 
been, absolutely frank with his disciples; so 
open and sincere that he would not have al- 
lowed them to entertain false expectations; 
much less, then, would he excite expectations 
which would not be fulfilled. This was said 
with the utmost simplicity and tenderness, as 
if to children, for the purpose of creating in 
their hearts the deepest confidence in his 
words, 

For, (asin Rev. Ver.), Igo to prepare a 


place for you. A reason for the preceding 
statement. If there had been no room for 
them in his Father’s house, he would have 
told them, for he was going to prepare a place 
for them. If heaven, his Father’s house and 
his own blessed home, could not be theirs 
also, he who was now leaving them to prepare 
a place for them would have notified them of 
that fact, lest ‘‘his own’’ might suffer disap- 
pointment at last. This appears to be the 
most obvious interpretation of the clause. 
Yet it may possibly refer to the exhortation 
to peace and trust: ‘‘Let not your heart be 
troubled,’’ etc.—the clause “If it were not so, 
I would have told you,’ being virtually a 
parenthesis. The doctrine of the sentence is, 
that Jesus, by going to the Father in the way 
he was about to go, and by presenting him- 
self before his Father in heaven, would make 
heaven a blessed home for all his disciples. 
All heaven would be ready to receive them, 
when ‘‘the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world’’ should be exalted to the 
right hand of power. It would be ‘‘a pre- 
pared place for a prepared people.’’ The 
word translated for, seems to have been a 
part of the original text, and has, therefore, 
been taken into account in explaining the 
verse. 

3. And if I go and prepare, etc. 
as if there were any doubt about his doing 
this. The words only assume that his going 
and doing what he had promised, would be 
no more than a natural prelude and prepara- 
tion for something that was to follow. The 
prepared place must not remain without the 
people for whom it is prepared. I will 
come again. Whenand how? Many hold 
that this points to a single event, to take place 
at one and the same time for all the disciples, 
that is, to the Second Advent of Christ at the 
end of the present age, or dispensation. But 
it may be observed that the Greek original of 
will come is in the present tense, and may, 
therefore, denote a process as well as a single 
act. Indeed, this is the proper tense of the 
Greek verb to express the continuance of a 
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af And whither I go ye know, and the way ye 
now. 

5 Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know not 
whither thou goest; and how can we know the way? 
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4 may be also. 1And whither I go, 


be mat the way. 
5 Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we 


ow not whither 


1 Many ancient authorities read, And whither I go ys know, and the way ye know. 


given act or process, and, in the present in- 
stance, might be represented by the literal 
version, IJ am coming again. Says West- 
cott: ‘‘ Christ is, in fact, from the moment of 
his resurrection ever coming to the world and 
to the church, and to men, as the risen Lord.’’ 
(Comp. 1: 9.) Yet it may doubtless be said 
also, with Clark: ‘‘The promise of his com- 
ing again will only be realized in its fullness 
at his second advent at the end of the world; 
for not until then do Christ’s people enjoy all 
the fruits of his completed redemption.” 
And receive you unto myself. The 
Greek verb is here in the future tense, and 
may, therefore, refer to some particular event, 
as that of death, by which the believer is 
taken to the home of his Lord. (Comp. Phil. 
1; 23.) On this and the foregoing clause, Al- 
ford says: ‘‘The coming again of the Lord is 
not one single act, as his resurrection, or the 
descent of the Spirit, or, his second personal 
advent, or the final coming to judgment, 
but the great complex of all these, the result 
of which shall be, his taking his people to 
himself to be where he is. This ‘‘coming”’ 
is begun (ver.18) in his resurrection—carried 
on (ver. 23) in the spiritual life (see also ch. 16: 
22 ff,) the making them ready for the place 
prepared; further advanced when each, by 
death, is fetched away to be with him (Phil. 1: 23;) 
fully completed at his coming in glory, when 
they shall forever be with him (1 Thess. 4:17) in 
the perfected resurrection state.’ That 
where I am ye may be also. The word 
there may be supplied (as in the Common 
Version and the Revised Version,) before ye, 
but it is scarcely necessary. With this lan- 
guage may be compared the words of his in- 
tercessory prayer, 17: 24, and the language of 
Paul quoted above. (Phil. 1:23; also2 Gor. 5:8.) The 
comment of Godet on this verse deserves to 
be repeated: ‘‘ With what touching sim- 
plicity and dramatic life are here oxpressed 
the ideas, so profound and so new, of the 
celestial glory of the believer and of the 
spiritual union with Christ here below, which 
is its indispensable condition! The house of 
my Father, the preparation of abodes, the re- 


turn, the ‘I will receive you to myself’—this 
familiar and almost infantile language is like 
a sweet music with which Jesus seeks to calm 
the anguish of separation.’’ If anything 
could have brought peace into the perturbed 
and sorrowful hearts of the eleven, it must 
have been such words as these, assuring them 
of reunion with himself, their gracious and 
loving Master. 

4. And whither I go ye know, and the 
way ye know. Rather, and whither (lit, 
where) I go, ye know the way—or, in custom- 
ary English: ‘‘ Ye know the way where Jam 
going.’’ The pronoun I is emphatic. What 
he had just said was, virtually: ‘‘I am going 
to my Father’s house; you cannot follow me 
now, but the time will come when you shall 
follow me thither. For, as I have shown 
you, my body and blood are to be given for 
you in death (1 Cor. 1: 26), and the way I am 
going must therefore be known to you.” It 
is not, then, necessary to suppose that Jesus 
was mistaken as to their knowledge. He only 
used the language of common life, ascribing 
to them a knowledge of that which he had 
told them, and which they must have under- 
stood, if they had been willing to receive his 
word. The disciples could have known, and 
ought to have known, that which Jesus as- 
sumes that they knew. Thus, we may say 
that he held them responsible for a knowledge 
of the way that he was going—that is, the 
way through death to the Father. And there 
is a deep truthin such language. Many are the 
men who know and who do not know at the 
same moment—many are the men to whose 
minds truth has been brought, but who have 
refused to look at it, and accept it. (Comp. 
8: 19-21.) This is oftenest done because their 
deeds are evil; and always because, for some 
reason, they are unwilling to receive the per- 
fect truth. 

5. Lord, we know not whither thou go- 
est; and how can we know the way? 
Unable to accept, in their natural sense, the 
Saviour’s words concerning his approaching 
death, Thomas had missed the import of his 
language respecting the Father’s house, (Ver.2, 3.) 
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6 thou goest; how know we the way? Jesus saith 
unto him, I am the way, and the truth, and the life; 


a Heb. 9: 8....bch. 1:17; 8: 32.. 


~-¢0h. 1: 4; 11: 25....d ch. 10: 9. 


Unable to comprehend his Lord’s words con- 
cerning his Father’s house, Thomas very nat- 
urally feels that he knows nothing of the way 
thither. For, ordinarily, a knowledge of the 
way to any place, implies some knowledge of 
the place to which the way leads. But Thomas 
feels himself to be ignorant of both place and 
way. His Master’s words are very dark and 
enigmatical to him. Their obvious meaning is 
one that he will not,and cannot receive; and re- 
jecting that as impossible, his mind is full of 
perplexity and doubt. Indeed, the one great 
misapprehension which he will not surrender 
—that Jesus is to be a temporal prince, and 
therefore cannot literally suffer death, ren- 
ders it quite impossible for him, or for his fel- 
low disciples, to understand the mind of Je- 
sus. Peter and the other disciples may have 
caught a passing glimpse of it (comp. 13: 37; 
Mark 14: 31), but no more than a glimpse; 
for they did not give up their vain expectation 
of a temporal reign till they were compelled 
to do so. 

6. I am the way, the truth, and the life. 
Here, again, we have the emphatic ego. Je- 
sus summons his disciples to look upon him- 
self as the beginning and end of their salva- 
tion. Westcott quotes the paraphrase of 
Thomas & Kempis: ‘‘ Sine via non itur, sine 
veritate non cognoscitur, sine vita non vivitur. 
Ego sum via quam sequi debes ; veritas cui cre- 
dere debes: vita quam sperare debes.’’—(‘‘ De 
Imit.,’* III. 56); which may be rendered, 
with much loss of flavor: ‘‘ Without the way, 
we cannot go; without the truth, we cannot 
know; without the life, we cannot live. I 
am the way which you ought to follow—the 
truth which you ought to believe—the life 
which you ought to hope for.”’ 

Because of sin, men are separated from 
God; and only through Jesus Christ, who is 
giving his life for their life, can they draw 
near to God, and obtain pardon, purity, and 
peace. He is the way—i.e¢, the one and 
only way—to fellowship with God. By his 
mediation, if at all, will they be saved. 
Through him, if at all, will they enter the 
house of many mansions. 

Again; because of sin, men are ignorant of 


the highest truth; they know not God; his 
wisdom, holiness, goodness, compassion, are 
hidden from them; and no light of nature 
is clear enough to reveal to their souls these 
perfections of his being. But Christ, and 
especially Christ ‘‘the Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sin of the world,” is a per- 
fect revelation of Jehovah. Christ Jesus, as 
he passes through suffering to glory, is the 
holy and the whole substance of truth, bring- 
ing to light the very heart of God. He is, so 
to speak, the sole and sufficient Word of God 
concerning himself, as merciful to sinners; 
and therefore he who receives this truth will 
never walk in darkness. 

Still further; according to this profound 
saying of Jesus, he is himself the life—i. ¢., 
the source, or fountain-head, of spiritual life 
for sinful men. And so the apostle who 
wrote this Gospel says, in his First Epistle 
(5:12): ‘‘Hethat hath the Son, hath (the) life; 
and he that hath not the Son of God, hath not 
(the) life.’ Of course, the ‘‘life’’ is here 
more than conscious existence—it is ‘‘right- 
eousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost,’’ (Rom.14: 11.), it is the sum and sub- 
stance of all good to a moral and religious be- 
ing—perfect communion with the ‘‘ Father of 
lights.’’ For this is what Christ enjoyed; and 
those who derive their life from him will be 
partakers of his joy. 

The whole saying of Jesus declares what 
men may have in him, namely, the only way 
to God; the only perfect revelation of God; 


the only source of life with God. As soon as 


they accept the way, they accept the truth 
and the life. As soon as they begin to follow 
the way, they begin to know the truth, and to 
share the life. The consummate blessing is 
future; the incipient blessing is present. Those 
who believe in Christ have passed from death 
into life. The I am is therefore no mere pre- 
diction; it describes a relation that is present 
and permanent. Communion with God, 
through Christ, begins, but never ends. No 
man (or, no one) cometh unto the Father 
but by (through) me. If there were any 
reason to doubt the view which we have given 
of the way, the truth, and the life, namely, 
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7 *If ye had known me, ye should have known my 
Father also: and from henceforth ye know him, and 
have seen him. 

8 Philip saith unto him, Lord, shew us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us. 

9 Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip? *he 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father; and how say- 
ont thou then, Shew us the Father? 


7 no one cometh unto the Father, but }by me, If ye 
had known me, ye would have known my Father 
also: from henceforth ye know him, and have seen 

8him. Philip saith unto him, Lord, shew us the 

9 Father, and it sufficeth us, Jesus saith unto him, 
Have I been so long time with you, and dost thou 
not know me, Philip? he that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father; how sayest thou, Shew us the 


@ oh, 8:19....6ch, 12: 45; Col. 1: 


15; Heb, 1: $3.——1 Or, through. 


that Jesus claims to be the only way and truth 
and life for sinful men, it would be removed 
by this clause. For here it is explicitly taught 
that no one comes to the Father, unless he 
comes through Christ. No wonder, therefore, 
that when Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, 
stood before the rulers of Israel, he said unto 
them: ‘Neither is there salvation in any 
other: for there is none other name under 
heaven, given among men, whereby we must 
be saved,’ (Acts 4: 12.) 

In this expression Jesus passes also from the 
thought of a heavenly home to that of a heay- 
enlyFather. He represents the ‘‘life’’ of men 
asattained by coming tothe Father, A knowl- 
edge of God as their Heavenly Father—a sight 
of his glory in peace, is evidently regarded as 
the supreme good—as the ‘‘ life? for which 
human souls were made; and he affirms that 
through himself alone is this filial access to 
God, and this real knowlege of God, to be 
gained—a thought which forms the nucleus of 
the next paragraph, (Ver. 7-11.) 

Vell. Gop THE FATHER, PRESENT AND 
REVEALED IN CHRIST. 

7. If ye had known me, etc. That is; had 
come to know me. Jesus had been living a 
truly divine life for many months in the pres- 
ence of his disciples. The holiness and love 
of the Father had appeared in all his words 
and deeds, (5: 19-21.) But the eleven true disci- 
ples had not clearly perceived this. In spite 
of their intimate association with Jesus, they 
had seen but little of his divine perfection. 
For their eyes had been holden by prejudice 
and sin. Endeavoring to recognize in him 
the Messiah of their early hopes, and of the 
national expectation, they had apprehended 
very imperfectly the true glory of his charac- 
ter, the profound unity of his life with the life 
of God. But if they had truly known him, 
they would have known his Father also; and 
in so far as they had known him, they had 
known his Father. And from henceforth 
ye know him, and have seen him. So 


near was the time of their true illumination, 
that Jesus speaks of it as already present. The 
great event of his own death and resurrection 
and ascension, together with the outpouring 
of the Spirit, was so near, so vividly present to 
the mind of Christ, that he uses the present 
tense in describing the effect of it all on the 
spiritual view of his disciples. We should 
omit the connective and, as probably an ad- 
dition to the original text—principally because 
the sentence is more fluent and natural with 
than without it, and therefore it was more like- 
ly to be inserted by a transcriber, if absent 
from the text, than to be omitted, if present in 
the text. The evidence in early manuscripts 
and versions for insertion and for omission is 
pretty evenly balanced. 

8. Lord, show us the Father, etc. Just 
what Philip meant by this expression, we do 
not know. Perhaps he desired some visible 
manifestation of the divine glory, such as was 
made at times to the ancient prophets. He 
may have imagined that, at the Saviour’s re- 
quest, the Father would appear in the Sheki- 
nah, and by his supernatural presence expel 
every doubt from their minds. But whatever 
he may have wished, it is plain that he did not 
understand the language of Jesus; and it is 
probable that the words, ‘‘from henceforth ye 
... have seen him,’’ suggested the thought 
of asupernatural manifestation of the Father. 
How tender and loving, but, at the same time, 
how solemn and mysterious, must have seemed 
these sayings of the Lord to minds not yet 
open to the whole truth! We may wonder 
at their dullness; but, in their time and place, 
we should have been, without doubt, as dull 
as they. 

9. Have I been so long time with you, 
and yet hast thou not known me, Philip? 
This may have been uttered either in a tone 
of gentle reproof or in one of sorrowful sur- 
prise. It is always difficult to penetrate the 
soul of a human being by the light of a single 
brief expression; how much more difficult is 
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10 Believest thou not that ¢I am in the Father, and | 10 Father? Believest thou not that I am in the Father, 


the Father in me? the words that I speak unto you ¢I 
speak not of myself: but the Father that dwelleth in 
me, he doeth the works. 

11 Believe me that I am in the Father, and the 
chee in me: ‘or else believe me for the very works’ 
sake. 


and the Father in me? the words that I say unto 
ou I speak not from myself: but the Father abid- 

11 ing in me doeth his works. Believe me that I am 
in the Father, and the Father in me: or else believe 


@ch. 10: 38; 17; 21, 23; ver, 20....6 ch.5:19; 7:16; 8: 28; 12: 49....c ch. 5: 36; 10: 38, 


it to penetrate that of a being at once human 
and divine! Perhaps, then, the Lord’s ques- 
tion was equivalent to the words: ‘‘ As I have 
been so long with you, Philip, you ought 
surely to have known me; but you do not.” 
Yet, when we bear in mind the true humanity 
of Christ, it is not improper to suppose that a 
feeling of sorrow mingled with surprise filled 
his heart at the words of Philip. Let us ever 
speak with cautious reverence in respect to 
that mysterious world—-the divine-human 
consciousness of our Lord! Of this, how- 
ever, we are certain, that Philip had not yet 
seen the full glory of Christ’s character, nor 
perceived how near he himself had been to 
the Father. Ah, if but the eyes of his spirit 
had been opened! as the eyes of the pro- 
phet’s servant were opened. (See 2 Kings 6: 
17.) ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.’ (afatt.5:8.) A prejudiced and 
sinful soul cannot see the presence of God, 
even inthe holy person of Jesus. He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father. 
Meaning, of course, not the essential nature 
of God, nor the Father as personally distinct 
from the Son, but the Father’s mind and 
will, the Father’s moral glory and grace, the 
Father’s abhorrence of sin and purpose to 
save the lost—in a word, all the Father's per- 
fection. For Jesus Christ, even while here 
in the flesh, was ‘‘the brightness of his 
(Father's) glory and the express image of 
his person,’’ (Heb.1:3.)—7. e., the true and 
adequate manifestatation of the invisible 
Godhead. And being this, we conclude that 
he was divine as well ashuman. For if such 
a claim were put forth by any other being who 
ever trod the earth in human form, he would 
surely be pronounced insane, or blasphemous. 
That we do not and cannot think of Jesus 
save as the greatest and holiest being that has 
appeared among men, is proof of his deity as 
well as of his humanity. Observe, too, that 
this claim does not stand by itself; it is the 
basis of an appeal, the premise, as it were, of 
areproof: How sayest thou then, Shew us 


the Father? ‘‘ Why ask for what you have 
received? Why seek to see what ye have 
already seen, and what you now behold? In 
me you look upon the brightest possible 
image and revelation of the Father; his 
whole heart, and life, and power are in me; 
why then do you say, ‘Show us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us?’”’ 

10. Believest thou not, etc. The mutual 
indwelling of the Father and the Son had 
been previously asserted by the Lord (see 
10: 38), and Philip might, therefore, be pre- 
sumed to believe it. Moreover, the Saviour 
had used language, on several occasions, 
which pointed to a perfect unity of will and 
action in the Father and himself, and which 
would naturally lead to the thought of mutual 
interpenetration and perfect communion of 
life—e. g., (5:19, 20, 30; 8:16, 18; 10: 25-30,) But the 
disciples had failed to apprehend the full 
meaning of his words, and, therefore, he was 
now compelled to repeat them. The words 
that I speak, etc. This, too, is but a repetition 
of what he had often said before, (See 7: 16, 
17; 8: 16, 18, 26, 28, 29.) Not from himself, as 
one separate from the Father, had Jesus 
spoken, but always in perfect union with the 
Father, and as one doing his will. But the 
Father that dwelleth (or, abiding) in me, 
he doeth the works. This transition from 
words to works is peculiar and characteristic. 
No one can read the Gospels without perceiy- 
ing that the words and the works of Jesus are 
in perfect accord. They seem to flow from 
the same will and to reveal the same spirit. 
No shock is felt by the reader in passing from 
one to the other. Every sentence in his Ser- 
mon on the Mount is as full of authority ag 
is his command to the winds sweeping over 
the Sea of Tiberias, or his words at the grave 
of Lazarus, in Bethany. And so, in a very 
important sense, his words were deeds, and it 
was perfectly natural for him to glide from 
the former to the latter, in such a case as the 
one before us. 


11. Believe me, etc. How often does the 
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12 @Verily, mer, ay unto hey He that believeth 
on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and greater 
edad than these shall he do; because I go unto my 

ather. 


12 me for the very works’ sake. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, He that believeth on me, the works that I 
do shall he do also; and greater works than these 


a@ Matt. 21:21; Mark 16:17; Luke 10: 17. 


word believe fall from the lips of Jesus in 
this Gospel! A hundred times does it appear 
in the record, and generally in the sayings of 
Christ. How strongly, then, must he have 
set his heart upon producing belief in the 
hearts of men, and upon strengthening it in 
the hearts of his disciples! ‘‘ Believe in God, 
believe also in me,’’ is the key-note of his 
preaching. But how often, too, was he 
obliged to admit a lack of proper belief, even 
in his most trusted followers! in the sifted 
wheat of the eleven who had been with him 
constantly for three years! Especially was 
this the case when he referred to his peculiar 
relations with the Father, or to the spiritual 
nature of his reign. It was so now. With 
the deepest love and sincerity, with tones of 
voice that were as impossible to fanaticism as 
they were to vanity or conscious deception, he 
said: ‘‘ Believe me, accept my solemn and 
repeated testimony, that I am in the Father 
and the Father in me; but if you find this 
impossible—if, after all you have seen of me, 
my word is not enough, consider the mighty 
works, the signs and wonders which I have 
wrought, and, in view of these, believe me 
when [I say, that ‘Iam in the Father, and 
the Father in me,’ for these are manifestly 
works which none but God could do.” To 
think that he must appeal to miracles once 
more! that he must array the evidence, as it 
were, before the minds of his disciples, prov- 
ing, as well as asserting the truth! But we 
must not forget how stupendous a truth it 
was; how difficult for a few to receive; how 
seemingly incompatible with what Jesus had 
just now been saying as to his own death. 
All the contrasts involved in the being and 
the work of Christ were reflected in this pro- 
found discourse with his disciples, as the 
early evening was deepening into the night. 
Never were his infinite love and tenderness to 
his chosen more needed or more clearly re- 
vealed. He was all care for them, though the 
garden and the cross were just before him. 

12024. THe FaitH anp Love or THE 
DiscrrLus ENCcoURAGED BY THREE GREAT 
PROMISES. 


Faith and love are inseparable Christian 
virtues, and their fruit is obedience. For faith 
cannot live without love, or love without obe- 
dience. We do not say, without perfect obe- 
dience; for neither faith nor love is perfect in 
this life, and therefore obedience remains im- 
perfect. But obedience will keep pace with 
faith and love, improving as they improve; 
and when, in a better state, they become per- 
fect, it will become perfect also. 

12-14, FAirH ENCOURAGED BY THE PROoM- 
ISE OF Diving HELP AND Succzss. 

12. Verily, verily, etc. By the repeated 
verily, Christ seeks to give his disciples the 
utmost assurance of the truth of what he is 
about to say—partly, perhaps, because of, its 
intrinsic importance to the full establishment 
of his reign over men, and partly, perhaps, 
because of its surprising character, rendering 
it a saying difficult to believe or receive. He 
that believeth on me. Observe, it is not 
believeth me—that is, believeth my word—the 
truth of what I say, but, definitely, believ- 
eth on me, or, in me—that is, trusts in me as 
the true Messiah and Son of God—makes me 
the personal object to which his faith is di- 
rected, and in which it terminates and rests. 
‘Belief on him,’’ says Weiss, ‘‘includes the 
full conviction of his specific relation to the 
Father, and with this, of his Messianic calling 
in the highest sense.’”’ The works that I 
do, etc. The term works has just been used 
with special reference to miracles, and on this 
account we must not exclude miracles from 
its meaning here. But it should not be for- 
gotten that Jesus appears to have regarded his 
miracles as secondary and subsidiary to his 
teaching. Their evidential value was, indeed, 
great to the Jews, and their significance, as 
acts of divine compassion, was clear; but they 
were mere sporadic flashes of light, and not 
the steady beams of the sun. They were in- 
tended to prepare the minds of men for his spir- 
itual teaching, and not to hold an equal place 
with that teaching. And therefore, interpret- 
ing his words here by what he says in other 
places, and by the history of his people, we 
understand by works, all that he did in draw- 
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13 *And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
that will I do, that the Father may. be glorified in 
the Son, 
= 14 If ye shall ask anything in my name, I will 

O it, 


13 shall he do; because I go unto the Father. And 
whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, 
14 that the Father may be glorified in the Son. If 
ye shall }ask anything in my name, that will I do. 


a Matt. 7:7; 21:22; Mark 11:24; Luke ll: 9; ch, 15: 7, 16; seat 24; James1: 5; 1 John 3: 22; 5: 14.——1 Many ancient authorities 
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ing men to himself, and implanting in their 
hearts true faith. These works were to be 
continued by his disciples, and, indeed, not 
merely by those who were listening to him at 
that moment, but by believers in him in every 
age and every land. And greater than 
these shall (or, will) he do—i. ¢., ‘‘he that 
believeth on me will do greater works than 
those which I have done.’’ A very wonder- 
ful promise! But has it been fulfilled? We 
think it has. For if we look at the wonders 
of the Day of Pentecost, together with the 
events that followed in the rapid spread of the 
gospel during the apostolic age, it does not 
seem extravagant to regard them as greater 
than any which took place during the minis- 
try of Christ. And if we compare the spirit- 
ual results of the three most fruitful years 
of the ministry of Paul, of Luther, of White- 
field. or of Spurgeon, with the spiritual results 
of Christ’s preaching and miracles for three 
years, we shall not deem his promise vain. 
And@if it be urged against the latter instances 
that miracles are wanting, it may be replied 
that supernatural works in the realm of spirit 
aresuperior, rather than inferior, to those in the 
world of sense—that to raise a soul from death 
unto life is really a greater act than to raise a 
dead body from the grave. Because I go 
unto my (lit., the) Father. This clause is to 
be connected with the following verse, and 
the whole must be understood as depending 
on the word because, and as furnishing the 
reason why the believer in Jesus will do 
greater works than were done by his Lord in 
the flesh—of course, not including his sacri- 
ficial death. The presence of Christ with his 
Father will be the reason and pledge of extra- 
ordinary grace to his followers. 

13, 14. And whatsoever ye shall ask in 
my name, that will I do, etc. These verses 
present several things worthy of note. (1) 
Their connection with the first part of verse 
12 is important. The works to be done by be- 
lievers in Christ, are to be done by divine help, 
in answer to their prayers. More definitely, 
they are to be done by help coming from 


Christ—that will I do. (2) This help is in 
some way dependent on his going to the 
Father—that is, on his glorification through 
death. In other words, the mannerin which he 
is about to finish his earthly mission and go to 
the Father, is to make him a perfect Advocate 
with the Father. (See 1 John 2: 1.) Thus 
these verses are closely connected with the 
last part of verse 12, and should be separated 
from it bya comma only. (8) Their effectual 
prayers are to be offered in the name of Jesus 
Christ. This is clearly expressed: Whatso- 
ever ye shall ask in my name. And this 
seems to have been the first occasion on which 
it was mentioned. (Comp. 16: 24.) What, 
then, is it to ask in the name of Christ? Some 
expositors take the name of Christ to be the 
element in which the prayer is offered, and 
regard in the name of Christ as substantially 
equivalent to in Christ. But an examination 
of the passages where the former expression 
occurs (namely, John 5: 43; 10: 25; 14: 26; 
15: 16; 16: 23, 24, 26; and Mark 9: 38; 16: 
17; Luke 10:17; Acts 3:6; 4: 10; comp. 2: 
28), leads to the following view: (1) To ask in 
the name of Christ, is to ask as a servant of 
Christ, honoring his authority, trusting in his 
grace, and seeking to do his will. (2) Whatever 
a true believer in Christ—who rests not on his 
own authority, but on the authority of his 
Lord, and who seeks not his own glory, but 
the glory of his Lord—shall ask God to do, 
he may expect will bedone. (3) Hence, asking 
in the name of Christ presupposes being in 
Christ; but the two expressions, asking in the 
name of Christ, and asking in Christ, are not 
precisely equivalent to each other. (4) The 
end contemplated by Christ in answering the 
prayers of his own is, that the Father may 
be glorified in the Son. The things which 
he will therefore do at their request will be 
those, and it may be those only, which tend 
to manifest the grace and glory of the Father. 
This furnishes another limit to the meaning of 
whatsoever ye shall ask. Only that which 
is asked in Christ’s own name, and which, if 
done by him, will tend to reveal the glorious 
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15 «If ye love me, aes 3 commandments. 

16 And I will pray the Father, and *he shall give 
ou another Comforter, that he may abide with you 
for ever; 

17 Even ‘the Spirit of truth; 4whom the world can- 
not receive, because it seeth him not, neither knoweth 
him: but be know him; for he dwelleth with you, 
eand shall be in you, 


15 If hs love me, ye will keep my commandments, 
16 And I will ! pray the Father, and he shall give 
you another *Comforter, that he may be with you 
17 tor ever, even the Spirit of truth: whom the world 
cannot receive; for it beholdeth him not, neither 
knoweth him; ye know him; for he abideth 


@ Ver. 21, 28; ch. 15: 10, 14; 1 John 5: 3....6 ch, 15: 26; 16: 7; Rom. 6: 15, 26....¢ oh, 15: 26; 16: 18; 1 John 4: 6....d 1 Oor, 2: M4,... 
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character of his Father, does the Saviour here 
promise to do. But these are limits which 
every true Christian will approve. To sup- 
pose one dissatisfied with them, is to suppose 
him either thoughtless or self-willed, and so a 
stranger to the very spirit and reign of Christ. 

According to the reading of verse 14, 
adopted in the Revised Version, and probably 
correct, it should be translated: If ye shall 
ask me anything in my name, that Iwill do. 
An emphatic repetition of the promise just 
given in verse 13. Yet with one modification; 
for the prayer is here represented as not only 
offered in the name of Christ, but also as ad- 
dressed to Christ. This may seem at first 
sight inconsistent with another statement of 
Jesus in the same interview (16: 23,) but it is 
not (see Note on that verse), and it is quite 
certain that the apostles and early Christians 
did pray to their ascended Lord, (see Acts 
7:69; 9: 14, 21; 22:16; 1 Cor. 1: 2), as well 
as quite certain that his own claims of unity 
with the Father in the work of human salva- 
tion, and of special headship over his people, 
were sufficient warrant for this. Notice also, 
that the pronoun I, (éyé,) is expressed, and 
therefore, in some degree, emphatic. ‘‘It is 
I, myself, who, after my departure, will do 
this great work for you and with you.” But 
the special way in which he will do this is not 
yet stated; only that it is to be done by him- 
self in answer to prayer. 

15-17. Tue Hoy Sprrir PromiseD To 
THosz wHo Love THE Saviour. 

15. If ye love me, keep, etc. According 
to the true text, the Revised Version gives— 
Tf ye love me, ye will keep my commandments. 
Love produces obedience. Indeed, it is itself 
the truest and deepest part of obedience, and 
the spring from which all other obedience 
flows. This inward movement of the soul to 
Christ in heartfelt appreciation and devotion, 
is the practical source of all outward action 
in accordance with his will. ‘‘ The subject of 
the love of the disciples for Christ (comp. 8: 


net 


42), is peculiar to this and the following sec- 
tion, (15-81.)’’— Westcott. Yet there is no true 
faith without love, and, therefore, whenever 
Jesus speaks of faith in himself he implies 
love to himself, Hence this section is closely 
connected with the preceding. By my com- 
mandments, must be meant all the precepts 
and directions which the Saviour gave to his 
followers, thus, not merely the ‘‘new com- 
mandment,”’ but all his demands upon heart 
and life in their relations to God, to himself, 
to their fellow Christians, and to their fellow 
men, including all that he said of Christian 
ordinances and of church life, 

16, 17. And I will pray (or, ask) the 
Father. The word (épwrgv) which we would 
translate ask, is not the word (airev) so trans- 
lated in verses 18 and 14, In the Revised 
Version it is rendered pray, and by this 
change the reader is at least reminded that 
there are two words in the original. But 
scholars are not yet agreed as to the precise 
distinction between the two. "Westcott (see 
his Note on 16: 29) holds that ¢pwrqv has a 
peculiar sense in John, ‘‘expressing # request 
made on the basis of fellowship, and is used 
in the Gospel only of the petitions of the 
Lord. (Contrast airetv 11: 22, Note.)’’? The 
same distinction is affirmed by Trench (‘‘ New 
Testament Synonyms,”’ under the word airtw.) 
But there is reason to question the correct- 
nessof it. Dr. Ezra Abbot, in an article of the 
“North American” for January, 1872, comes 
to the following result: ‘' Aited (Airew) is, in 
genera], toask for something which one desires 
to receive, something to be given, rarely for 
something to be done; itis therefore used when 
the object sought is prominent in the mind of 
the writer; hence, also, it is very rarely em- 
ployed as exhortation. Hrotad (kpwrim), on 
the other hand, is to request or beseech « per- 
son to do something, rarely to give some- 
thing; it refers more directly to the person of 
whom the favor is sought, and is, therefore, 
naturally used in exhortation and entreaty.” 
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It may be said with some confidence, that 
erotan (épwrgv) is fairly represented by the word 
‘Cask,’ with its two meanings of putting a 
question and of making a request, while aitein 
(airetv) is often used in the more urgent sense of 
seeking by earnest entreaty or petition for 
some good. And he shall (or, will) give you 
another Comforter (Advocate or Helper). 
The word Comforter is retained in the 
Revised Version, but it does not represent 
adequately, in this passage, the Greek term 
Paraclete (IMapdxAnros.) For, notice (1) that 
Christ speaks of the Spirit whom the Father 
was about to give them, at his request, as 
another (édov) Paraclete, but not as a differ- 
ent sort of (érepov) Paraclete. This implies 
that Jesus had been a Paraclete to his dis- 
ciples, and that the Spirit would do for them 
substantially the same thing which he had 
been doing. But Jesus had not been chiefly 
a Consoler of his disciples, but the Father’s 
Representative and Advocate with them, even 
as he was now to be their Representative and 
Advocate with the Father. (2) The Para- 
elete is here described as the Spirit of (the) 
truth, as if a principal part at least, of his 
service to the disciples would consist in im- 
parting to them the truth of God, or, the 
truth as it is in Jesus; and this agrees with 
the account which Christ gives of that service 
in other parts of this discourse. (See 14: 26; 
15: 26; 16: 8-15.) But the end for which 
Christian truth was revealed to the disciples 
was not simply, or even chiefly, to console 
them. Comfort was but a secondary object; 
the primary object was to make them true 
servants of Christ, lovers of righteousness 
and haters of evil, able to endure hardness as 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ, ‘‘steadfast, un- 
movable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord.’”’ (8) The word Paraclete, as used 
by John in his first Epistle (2:1,) evidently 
signifies Advocate—i. e., one who acts, pleads, 
intercedes with the Father for his own, who 
have sinned. And there appears to be no 
sufficient reason why the term should be sup- 
posed to have a different meaning here. For, 
certainly, the Holy Spirit may be said to act 
or plead for Christ with his people, and with 
mankind in general. He recalls and reveals 
the truth pertaining to Christ and to the 
Father, that men may be convicted, con- 
verted, enlightened, sanctified, and made 


strong in the Lord. Hé acts as the represen- 
tative of Christ, inducing and enabling men 
to receive him as their Saviour and to obey 
him as their Lord. And there is, perhaps, no 
better term with which to express this than 
Advocate. If we were to select any other, it 
would be the more general term Helper; but 
we prefer to abide by that used in 1 John 2: 1. 
That he may abide (be) with you forever. 
By these words is described the fellowship of 
the Spirit. For with (ueré, properly among) 
is used with the genitive ‘‘in reference to per- 
sonal association (John 3:22; 18:2; Acts9: 39), and 
alternate action (John 4:27; 6:43; Matt. 18: 23), espe- 
cially of intellectual or moral (Matt. 20: 2; 2:3; 
1John1:6.") (See also, Thayer’s ‘‘ Winer,”’ Rev. 
Ed., p. 376.) Thus the Spirit would be asso- 
ciated with them in holy intercourse, as 
Christ had been. Really, though invisibly, 
he would be their Mentor and Guide, by re- 
minding them, as their Lord’s Advocate and 
Represertative, of his works and words, char- 
acter and claims, even to the end of time. 
Yet, observe that this is not promised as a 
fellowship of the Spirit with the church, or 
with the churches, but rather as his fellow- 
ship with individual disciples; primarily, 
with the elever. to whom he was speaking, but 
constructively, with all who should believe 
through their word. Whom the world 
cannot receive, because it seeth him 
not (for it beholdeth him not—Reyv. Ver.), 
neither knoweth him. The unbelieving 
world cannot receive the ‘‘Spirit of truth,” 
because it has no direct perception or mediate 
knowledge of him. The former is meant by 
beholdeth, and the latter by knoweth. The 
world has neither that knowledge of the 
Spirit which comes by inward experience, 
nor that which is gained by a candid weigh- 
ing of testimony, or other evidence from 
without. And so, through culpable igno- 
rance, it refuses to welcome his presence, 
even as his own people refused to welcome 
the Lord of life, when he came to them. (1:11.) 
But ye know him.! A blessed privilege 
and distinction, separating them forever from 
the unbelieving world! The present tense of 


1The conjunction but, is probably to be reject<3 as 
forming no part of the original text. It is wanting in 
& BQ, and it is much easier to account for its insertion 
than for its omission. 
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18 «I will not leave you comfortless: >I will come to | 18 with you, and shall be in you. I will not leave 


you. 

19 Yet a little while, and the world seeth me no 
mers but *ye see me: 4because I live, ye shall live 
also. 


@ Matt, 28: 20....b ver. 3; 28....c ch, 16; 16....d.1 Cor, 


the verb is not, in the opinion of Weiss, to be 
understood as anticipating the future, but as 
‘‘denoting a characteristic relation of the 
disciples to the Spirit, without regard to a 
definite time.’’ And nearly the same view is 
expressed by Westcott. But whatever the 
Spirit may have been to the disciples, up to 
this moment (and we do not question his 
presence in their hearts), Jesus appears to 
have had in mind a greater manifestation of 
his presence and power in the future. The 
whole context favors a proleptical, or antici- 
patory, use of the present tense. In a very 
important sense, the characteristic relation of 
the disciples to the Spirit, was to begin after 
the Saviour’s departure. (Comp. ver. 25, 26; 
15: 26; 16: 7). For he dwelleth (or, and he 
abideth) with you, and shall be in you. 
The expression with you (map’ iptv, literally, 
beside you), though different from the one 
used in verse 16, has nearly the same mean- 
ing. It may possibly suggest the personality 
of the Spirit a little more distinctly than that, 
but both of them point to intimate connection 
and association. The Spirit was to remain 
with them permanently, and by his presence 
qualify them for all their work. (Comp. Ex. 
8:12.) Nay, he was to be in them—a Spirit 
in their spirits, illuminating, quickening, en- 
couraging, by a most immediate, though 
mysterious, action on mind, heart, and will, 
taking and presenting to them the things of 
Christ with such clearness, that Christ’s glory 
would be seen by them more perfectly than it 
had ever been seen while he was walking be- 
side them in bodily form. 

18-24. Jesus HIMSELF AND THE FATHER 
Witt BE Present With THEM BY THE 
SPIRIT. 

48, I will not leave you comfortless (or- 
phans), Jesus had already, in this discourse, 
called his disciples ‘‘little children,’’ (18: 3s.) 
His love for them at this moment was like a 
father’s love to his children. But he was able 
to say to them words which no dying father 
can say to his little ones: ‘‘I will not leave 
you in the condition of orphans, alone, un- 
protected, comfortless.’’ 


I will come (lit., 
Tt 


19 you ‘desolate: I comeunto you. Yet a little 
while, and the world beholdeth me no more; but 
ye behold me: because I live, 2ye shall live also. 


15: 20.——1 Or, Orphans....Or, and ye shall live, 


come=am coming) to you. ‘The presence 
of the Advocate will be my presence. He 
will come with all my power, grace, and 
truth, and so, in a spiritual sense, I shall be 
with you. To your minds and hearts, I shall 
be nearer by his agency than I am now by my 
bodily presence and words of love. My per- 
son and my work, as the Son of God and 
Saviour of men, will be presented to your 
souls as never before; and my power will be 
with you in every time of need.’’ Some in- 
terpreters hold that this promise of coming to 
his disciples was fulfilled when Jesus ‘‘showed 
himself to them alive, after his passion, by 
many infallible proofs, being seen of them 
forty days.’’ (4cts1: 8.) But, not to insist on 
the brief and sporadic character of those man- 
ifestations, the following verses, especially 21 
and 23, do not agree with this view. (Comp. 
Matt, 28: 20.) Others hold that the promise 
refers to the second coming of Christ. But 
against their interpretation may be urged the 
prediction that, at his second coming, ‘‘ every 
eye shall see him” (Rev.1: 7), while verse 19 
shows that ‘‘the world’’ will not behold him 
at the return to his disciples which is here pre- 
dicted. 

19. Yet a little while, etc. ‘‘The world 
can now see me in bodily form, but after a 
few hours I shall be withdrawn from its 
sight.’? The hostile world will not behold 
him, for it has no spiritual vision—it cannot 
behold, or know, or receive the promised Ad- 
vocate, the Spirit of truth, in and by whom 
the Saviour is coming back, with richer bless- 
ing, to his own. But ye see (behold) me. 


' Again the present in the sense of the future: 


‘“Ye will behold me at my coming, through 
the Spirit.”” The Day of Pentecost witnessed 
the fulfillment of these words. Because I 
live, ye shall live also. The words may also 
be translated, for J live, and ye shall live. This 
construction is defended by Watkins and 
Weiss, but is rejected by most interpreters. 
It gives a feebler sense than the usual con- 
struction, and it is not required by the con- 
text. As to the life promised to the disciples, 
it can be no other than the new and blessed 
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20 At that day ye shall know that +I am in my 
Father, and ye in me, and I in you. 

21 'He that hath my commandments, and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me: and he that loveth me 
shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and 
will manifest myself to him. 


HN. (Cx. XIV. 


20 In that day ye shall know that I am in my Father, 
2land ye in me, and I in you. He that hath my 
commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me: and he that loveth me shall be loved of 
my Father, and I will love him, and will manifest 


aver. 10; ch. 10: 38; 17: 21, 23, 26 


life of fellowship with God, which begins 
here, and reaches perfection hereafter. But 
this life of the disciples is represented as de- 
pendent on the life of Jesus: Because I 
live, etc. Is there any objection to the view 
that Jesus claims for himself, at this point, 
just such a life of fellowship with God? Of 
the rightfulness of this claim, his resurrection 
from the dead would soon furnish overwhelm- 
ing evidence. And because this life had been, 
and would continue to be, perfect in himself ; 
because his union with the Father was per- 
fect, and his doing the Father’s will, even to 
the suffering of death, perfect—he could be the 
Author of life to every one that believeth, 
And this spiritual life was the necessary con- 
dition of beholding Christ in and through the 
Paraclete. The sense, therefore, is: ‘‘ Ye will 
behold me again when the Paraclete is given ; 
for, though I go from you to the Father, by 
way of the cross, I shall have uninterrupted 
fellowship with him, accomplishing his pur- 
pose of redemption; and through me, you will 
also be in fellowship with the Father and the 
Son.” 

20. At(or, in) that day, ye shall know, 
etc. A profound description of the life just 
promised to the disciples! When the Spirit 
should be given, they, in contrast with the 
unbelieving world, and perhaps in distinction 
from their present selves, should know by his 
illumination the perfect fellowship uniting the 
Son of God with his Father, and with his true 
followers. Notice the double expression of 
the fellowship between himself and his cho- 
sen—ye in me, and I in you$ ye sharing 
my purposes, and seeking my honor, and 
I sympathizing with your infirmity, and 
strengthening your hope. 

21. He that hath my commandments, 
and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me. Christ here assumes that he has given 
commandments to men. He therefore virtu- 
ally claims to be their Lord. Moreover, he 
declares that true obedience to these com- 
mands is proof of love to himself. Hence 
such obedience can spring from no other af- 


«..-b ver. 15: 23; 1 John 2:5; 5:3. 


fection; for if it could spring from any other 
affection, or be rendered without any affection, 
it would be no certain evidence of love. 
(Comp. ver. 15 and Note.) And may we not 
infer from the emphatic he it is that loveth 
me, that one who fails to obey Christ’s com- 
mandments is destitute of love to him? Does 
it not imply that he, and only he, who keeps 
his Lord’s commandments, can be said to love 
him? And he that loveth me shall be 
loved of my Father. The Father’s love to 
the Son renders it certain that his love will 
flow forth to all who love and honor the Son. 
The same thing had been said, in other words, 
months before, to the Jews (5: 20-28.) And it 
agrees with all that is written about the char- 
acter of Christ. For asthe Son is ‘‘the bright- 
ness of his (the Father’s) glory, and the express 
image of his person’’ (Heb.1: 3), as Jesus could 
say, ‘‘he that hath seen me, hath seen the 
Father’’ (ver. 9, above); it follows that love to the 
Son, in his true character, is identical in moral 
quality with love to the Father, and must, 
therefore, call forth responsive love from him. 
And I will love him. For whom the Father 
loves, the Son will love, not only because he 
is always and absolutely of one mind with the 
Father; and because, loving the Father with 
a perfect love, he delights in all who honor 
and obey him—but also because he appreciates 
the love of his own to himself, and wishes to 
assure them again and again of his own love 
to them—a love which, as they will soon 
know, is stronger than death. And will 
manifest myself to him. The word trans- 
lated manifest (éu¢argewv), is found also in 
Matt. 27: 58, and Heb. 9: 24; while the cor- 
responding adjective (u¢avjs) occurs in Acts 
10: 40, and Rom. 10: 20. ‘‘ The exact force of 
the word,’’ remarks Westcott, ‘‘is that of pre- 
sentation in a clear, conspicuous form.’’ Yet 
Jcsus does not here refer (see ver. 23) to any 
visible manifestation of himself in bodily form 
after his resurrection, but rather to the very 
distinct view of himself which he would give 
to the disciples by the Spirit. Through the 
Spirit's agency, he himself, in all the glory of 
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22 2 Judas saith unto him, not Iscariot, Lord, how is 
it that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not unto 
the world? 

23 Jesus answered and said unto him, >If a man love 
me, he will keep my words: and my Father will love 
him, and ¢we will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him. ! 

24 He that loveth me not keepeth not my aye 
and ¢the word which ye hear is not mine, but the 
Father’s which sent me. 


22 myself unto him. Judas (not Iscariot) saith unto 
him, Lord, what is come to pass that thou wilt mani- 

23 fest thyself unto us, and not unto the world? Jesus 
answered and said unto him, If a man love me, he 
will keep my word: and my Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him, and make our abode 

24 with him. He that loveth me not keepeth not my 
words: and the word which ye hear is not mine, 
but the Father’s who sent me. 


a Luke 6: 16....6 ver. 15....¢ 1 John 2: 24; Rev. 3: 


20....d ch. 5:19, 38; 7: 16; 8: 28; 12: 49; ver. 10. 


his character and work, would be presented to 
their minds. (Comp. Gal. 3: 1.) And this 
higher manifestation of Christ, though spirit- 
ual, would ‘‘more than supply the place of 
his presence under the conditions of earthly 
life.’’ (See Westcott’s excellent Note.) 

22. Judas saith unto him, not Iscariot. 
Except in the catalogues of the apostles (see 
Matt. 10: 2-4; Mark 8: 16-19; Luke 6: 14-16), 
this is the only place in the Gospels where this 
apostle is mentioned. In the catalogues, his 
name always stands as one of the four which 
compose the last group. He seems to have 
had two additional names, Lebbeus and Thad- 
deus; and to have been the son (or brother) of 
James, though it is not certain of what James. 
(See Art. Judas, Lebbeus, in Smith’s ‘‘ Dict. 
of the Bible.’’) Lord, how is it that, etc., 
(or, what is come to pass that, etc.) Evi- 
dently Judas has not understood the words of 
his Master. What he has gathered from 
them is that Jesus purposes to withdraw from 
public life, and cease his efforts to win the 
people to his cause, while he still associates 
with his little band of disciples, and reveals to 
them his will. In a word, he is trying to bring 
his Lord’s language into harmony with his 
own Jewish idea of the Messiah’s reign. And 
the best he can do is to suppose that something 
of which he is ignorant has occurred, which 
has led Jesus to decide against presenting him- 
self any more to the people. His question is 
probably an index of the degree of under- 
standing which the other apostles had at this 
moment, though it would doubtless be unjust 
to Peter, James, and John, to place them on 
just the same spiritual plane as that occupied 
by Judas Thaddeus. 

23. If a man love me. The same pre- 
supposition asin ver. 15 and 21, My Father 
will love him. A repetition of his statement 
in ver, 21. And we will come unto him. 
How could any words prove more clearly that 
the coming spoken of was spiritual? For One 


of those about to come was the invisible God, 
the Father of Spirits; and not even Judas 
could expect to see him and live. And make 
our abode with him. The plural form of 
the Greek word which is here translated 
abode, is translated ‘‘mansions’’ in ver. 2. 
Its literal meaning is ‘‘an abiding-place’’—+.e., 
a place where one remains, or dwells. Jesus 
therefore says that he and his Father will 
make for themselves (as is indicated by the 
middle voice of the verb) permanent homes, 
or dwelling-places, with every loving and obe- 
dient disciple. But this abiding of the Father 
and the Son with Christians was to be accom- 
plished by the coming and agency of the 
Spirit. For the Advocate, the Paraclete, was 
to be the representative of Christ, and so, of 
the Father. As Christ, in his earthly life, 
presented the Father to the hearts of his disci- 
ples, so was ‘‘the Spirit of truth’’ to present 
Christ, and with him, the Father, to their 
hearts. And we know that in Christian ex- 
perience the presence of the Father and the 
Son is as real and distinct, to the eye of the 
believing soul, as is that of the Spirit—so that 
the promise of Jesus has been fulfilled. The 
Advocate has presented, not himself, but the 
Saviour, and with him, the Father; and there- 
fore many Christians have far clearer views 
of the Father and the Son than they have of 
the Holy Spirit. 

24. He that loveth me not keepeth not 
my sayings (or, words). An explicit state- 
ment that without love to Christ there is no 
obedience to his commands (see Note on ver. 
21); for, plainly, the words of Christ include 
his commands. And the word which ye 
hear, etc. A truth often before expressed, 
but aptly repeated in this place; for it rests 
on the same principle as that which supports 
the language of ver. 238. The work of the 
Spirit is said to present the Father and the 
Son to believers, on the same principle, or 
from the same point of view, asthe word of 
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25 These things have I spoken unto you, being yet | 25 


present with you. 
~ 26 But ¢the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my name, ? he shall 
teach you all things, and bring all things to your re- 
membrance, whatsoever I have said unto you. 

27 «Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you: not as the world giveth, give 1 unto you. ¢Let 
not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid. 


These things have I spoken unto you, while yet 
26 abiding with you. But the !1Comforter, even the 
Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my 
name, he shall teach you all things, and bring to 
27 honed remembrance all that I said unto you. Peace 
leave with you; my peace I give unto you: not 

as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your 


@ Luke 24: 49; ver. 16; ch. 15: 26; 16: 7....6 oh. 2: 22; 12:16; 16: 13; 1 John 2: 20, 27....¢ Phil. 4:7; Ool. 3: 15....d ver. 1.——1 Or, 


Advocate. 


Christ is said to present, not his own will, in 
distinction from the Father’s, but the Father's 
will, with which his own is in perfect accord; 
and therefore a statement of the former leads, 
by a natural law of association, to a restate- 
ment of the latter. ‘‘Thus,’’ says Godet, 
“have been gradually set forth the motives 
for encouragement offered by the Lord: You 
will be received with me into my Father's 


house. . . You have already in me seen the 
Father. . . You will continue my work here 
below. . . Another divine Helper will give 
you power. . . In this inward Helper, I my- 


self will return to be in you... And with 
me, the Father himself will be with you.”’ 

25, sq. RErAsons FoR ENCOURAGEMENT 
REPEATED AND ENFORCED. 

25. These things have I spoken unto 
you, being yet present (better, while abid- 
ing) with you. Thus he reminds them, in 
the principal clause, of the precious truths 
which he had uttered during the evening, and 
leads them, by the subordinate clause, to infer 
that he is expecting to leave them soon. 

26. But the Comforter (or, Advocete), 
etc. Observe that in repeating his promise of 
the Paraclete, he applies to him the full dés- 
ignation, Holy Spirit—a name which points 
to his special work of implanting and nour- 
ishing a holy disposition in the hearts of men. 
Here only, in this Gospel, is this name given 
tothe Divine Spirit. Observe, also, that the 
Advocate is to be sent by the Father in the 
name of Christ—that is, to speak of Christ and 
for Christ—to reveal the fullness of his nature 
and the greatness of his sacrifice—to manifest 
his glory, and lead men to trust in his grace. 
Observe lastly, that the Advocate is (1) to 
teach the disciples all things—. ¢., all things 
pertaining to the Son of God, and salvation 
through him—all the truths of the Christian 
religion which are to be revealed to men in 
their present state; and (2) to bring to their 
remembrance all that Christ had said to them 
during the years of their special discipleship. 


Or, Helper. 


Gr. Paraclete. 


This work of the Spirit, commonly called in- 
spiration, was unspeakably important to the 


‘eleven ; for they were to give authoritative 


expression to the principles of Christianity, 
and the sayings of their Lord, for the benefit 
of all generations, till the end of time. And 
it is not going too far to suppose that the same 
Spirit who should enable them to recall the 
sayings of Jesus, would enable them to recall 
his deeds of power—the signs which he wrought, 
especially as these signs were revelations of 
divine grace, as well as of power. 

27. Peace I leave with you. ‘‘These 
are last words, as of one who is about to go 
away, and gives his good-night, or blessing.”’ 
—Luther. We may compare 1 Sam. 1:17; 
20: 42; 29:'7; Mark 5: 34; Luke 7: 60; 8: 
48; Acts 16: 36; James 2: 16; Eph. 6: 23; 1 
Pet. 5: 14; 8 John 14. But we feel at the 
same time that these words are no mere 
friendly adieu, expressive of ordinary hope 
or desire; they assert a fact and furnish as- 
surance of what is to be done. And, there- 
fore, Jesus proceeds to define this peace as his 
own peace. My peace I give unto you. 
The legacy which he thus bequeaths to his 
disciples is the calmness, the quietness, the 
repose of spirit, which he himself possesses, 
and which is characteristic of the true life in 
God. This subjective sense of the expression 
my peace, is to be preferred, because it pre- 
sents itself first and most naturally to the 
reader’s mind, because it is suggested by the 
exhortation which follows in the last part of 
the verse, and because it is in perfect har- 
mony with the occasion. Jesus would have 
‘‘the high blessed peace” (Weiss) which 
filled his own soul in prospect of death, fill 
the souls of his loved disciples in times of 
peril and suffering, and this greatest. gift he, 
therefore, solemnly affirms to be theirs when 
he leaves them. A foretaste of it may have 
gladdened their hearts as he uttered these 
words; but the blessing in its fullness was not 
received before the Day of Pentecost. Not 
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28 Ye have heard how 41 said unto you, I go sf 
and come again unto you. If ye loved me, ye wou d 
rejoice, because I said, I go unto the Father: for «my 
Father is greater than I. 
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28 heart be troubled, neither let it be fearful. Ye 
heard how I said to you, I go away, and I come 
unto you. If ye loved me, ye would have rejoiced, 
because I go unto the Father: for the Father is 


a ver. 3: 18....0 ver. 12; ch. 16: 16; 20:17....c See ch. 5: 18; 10: 30; Phil, 2: 6. 


as the world giveth, give I unto you. 
The precise difference between the giving of 
the world, and the giving of Jesus, is not 
specified, but the disciples were able to feel or 
imagine it with sufficient clearness. Perhaps 
it was revealed by the tones of his voice more 
impressively than it could have been by the 
strongest words. For they were not ignorant 
of the world, of its formal and professional, 
but reluctant, niggardly, and self-interested, 
giving; and as they listened to the deep and 
loving words of their Master—words coming 
up from the infinite heart of the Holy One, 
in tones of perfect affection, they would feel 
the contrast between the world’s giving and 
his giving. And this was enough. And so, 
in view of such a bequest he exhorts to peace, 
and rebukes their fear. Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid. With these words he returns to the 
beginning of his discourse after instituting 
the Holy Supper. But how much had been 
said, meanwhile, to prepare their hearts to re- 
ceive this exhortation! It is, therefore, no 
idle repetition that we meet here, or else- 
where in the Fourth Gospel, but repetition in 
altered circumstances and with augmented 
force, and repetition where the expression 
already used is better than any that can be 
substituted for it. 

28. Ye have heard (strictly, heard) how 
I said unto you, I go away, and come 
again (or, J come) unto you. See ver, 2-4. 
This form of recalling to their minds what he 
had said, is somewhat deliberate and em- 
phatic. ‘‘ Ye heard, indeed, what I said to 
you a few minutes ago, of my going away 
and coming to you, and it filled your hearts 
with sadness; but it should have had an oppo- 
site effect; for, If ye loved me, ye would 
rejoice (or, have rejoiced.—Rey. Ver.), be= 
cause (omit I said) I go unto the Father: 
for my (the) Father is greater than If. 
The principal object of this language is not, 
we suppose, to reprove the disciples for their 
sorrow because it was selfish, though it ap- 
pears to have been so, but to remind them of 
a brighter side of the event which he had 


pressed upon their attention, of the fact that 
his going away from them was a return to 
the divine state, a resumption of his seat at 
the right hand of power. If, therefore, they 
understood the case, love to himself would 
lead them to rejoice in his departure, since 
by that departure alone could he be glori- 
fied again with the Father, who, because 
remaining in the divine state, was greater 
than he. (Comp. 17: 5). The implication of 
the passage seems to be that, by his exalta- 
tion, the Son would resume a condition of 
being essentially the same as that of the 
Father. (See Phil. 2:6sq). And if this be 
a correct view, the contrast is not really be- 
tween the intrinsic and essential nature of the 
Father and the Word, who became incarnate 
in the Son, but between the Father in his 
divine state and the Word in his state of hu- 
miliation. This seems to us the most obvious 
interpretation of the Lord’s words. Weiss 
remarks: ‘‘ While the going to the Father 
does not of itself involve a participation in 
his power, but only a participation in his 
heavenly life, withdrawn from all the limits 
and imperfections of this earthly existence, 
this alone can be meant. On this hypothesis 
only should their joy have respect to his per- 
sonal departure, and that there would be 
something selfish in demanding such a joy 
(Meyer) is certainly no objection, inasmuch 
asa friend can desire that his friend should 
rejoice in his joy.’’ Again, in a Note at the 
bottom of the page, he says, very justly: 
‘‘The superiority (ueovorys) of the Father is 
not to be found in the superiority of the Un- 
begotten to the Begotten (Athan., Faustin., 
Gregor., Naz., Hilar., Huth., Zig., and many 
others, also Olsh), to which special view the 
text gives absolutely no occasion, nor again 
in the essential subordination of the Eternal 
Word as the exalted Christ to the Father, on 
the ground of the absolute monotheism of 
Jesus, 17: 8 (Meyer), also, not certainly upon 
the distinction of the human and the divine 
nature of Christ (Gerhard). For, without 
doubt, Jesus is not speaking here of the rela- 
tion of the Father and the Son in themselves, 
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29 And “now I have told you before it come to | 29 greater than I. And now I have told you before 


pass, that, when it is come to pass, ye might be- 
eve. 
30 Hereafter I will not talk much with you: ®for the 


prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing in 


me. 

31 But that the world may know that I love the 
Father; and «as the Father gave me commandment, 
even sol do. Arise, let us go hence, 


it come to pass, that, when it is come to pass, ye 

30 may believe. { will no more speak much with 
ee for the prince of the world cometh: and 

31 he hath nothing in me; but that the world may 
know that I love the Father, and as the Father 
gave me commandment, even so I do. Arise, let 
us go hence. 


ach. 13:19; 16: 4....6 ch. 12: 31; 16: 11....ech, 10; 18; Phil. 2:8; Heb. 5:8. 


but of the relation of God to Christ in his 
temporal humiliation (Cyrill., August., Am- 
mon., Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, Beza, and 
many others, also, De Wette, Thol.), and Heng- 
stenberg is perfectly correct, when he says 
that only such a superiority of the Father 
can be meant as would ‘come to an end’ by 
the going of the Son tothe Father. But that 
the eternal, God-like nature of the Son is pre- 
supposed by the statement, appears clearly 
from this, that such a comparison of himself 
with God by any created being would be 
folly, bordering on blasphemy.” 

29. And now I have told you before, 
etc. How wise and loving this foresight of 
Jesus! How perfectly were the means adapted 
to secure the end! For the time would soon 
come when the disciples’ recollection of this 
hour, and of the words now spoken and pres- 
ently fulfilled, would strengthen their faith. 
And what they needed more than all else, to 
qualify them for their great mission, was an 
increase of faith. ‘‘Believe in God; believe 
also in me.’’ (Ver.1.) That, when it is come 
to pass, ye might (or, may) believe. The 
belief here contemplated is belief in God, and 
in Jesus Christ, the Sent of God, or belief as 
comprehensive as the gospel requires—though 
its proximate object would naturally be Christ 
himself. 

30. I will not talk (or, no more speak) 
much with you. A few last words only can 
be said before the dreadful conflict begins; 
and by reminding them of this fact, he rivets 
their attention more closely to what he says. 
It is a more emphatic ‘‘verily, verily, I say 
unto you.’ For the prince of this (or, 
the!) world cometh. The world is here 
put for the unbelieving and far greater part 
of mankind—the part which seems to outward 
observation well-nigh the whole; and the 
prince of the world is the same ungodly be- 


1We omit this, before world, in deference to the 
oldest manuscripts. 


ing who is described by Paul as ‘‘the prince 
of the power of the air—the spirit that now 
worketh in the children of disobedience.” 
(Eph. 2:2.) Jesus therefore intends to repre- 
sent Judas Iscariot (comp. 18: 2, 27), and all 
who are seeking his life, as being influenced 
in their course by the worst of beings. In them 
and by them, Satan renews his assault upon the 
Son of man. The words of Jesus have also 
been thought to afford some intimation of a 
more inward and terrible approach of the 
wicked one, accompanying this outward as- 
sault, and serving to explain the agony of the 
garden; but on the method of Satan’s com- 
ing we are left to conjecture, except so far as 
it may be indicated by the language concern- 
ing Judas, and by what is said of the suffer- 
ing of soul endured by Christ. And hath 
nothing in me—. e¢., nothing that pertains 
to him as prince of the world. Jesus is, in no 
respect, in no degree, subject to him. This is 
probably the most obvious and satisfactory in- 
terpretation of the words. But they imply, 
if they do not formally express, the sinless- 
ness of Jesus. The fact that nothing in Jesus 
belongs to the prince of the world, shows that 
he has never been under the moral control of 
that evil being. As the reign of that prince is 
the reign of a rebel against God, over a world 
in rebellion against God, Christ is independ- 
ent of the prince, because he is morally sepa- 
rate from the world. The words in me are 
emphatic, and antithetical to the world. Je- 
sus thus intimates that what he is about to 
suffer he will not suffer because Satan has any 
authority over him, or power to bring this evil 
upon him, against his own will. 

31. But that the world may know, etc. 
There are three possible ways of construing 
this verse, viz.: (1) ‘‘ But that the world may 
know that I love the Father, and [that] as the 
Father gave me commandment, even so I do: 
Arise, let us go hence’’—to encounter death; 
the apodosis beginning with ‘‘Arise.”’ (2) 
“But that the world may know that I love 
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CHAPTER XV. 


4M the true vine, and my Father is the husband- 


man. 
2 sEvery branch in me that beareth not fruit he 


1 I am the true vine, and my Father is the hus- 
2bandman, Every branch in me that beareth not 
fruit, he taketh it away: and every branch that 


a@ Matt. 15: 13. 


the Father, even as the Father gave me com- 
mandment, sol do. Arise, let us go hence’’ 
—the apodisis beginning with ‘‘even as’’ (xai 
xaGws), and being expressed by the words so I 
do. (8) ‘‘But[I suffer what I suffer through 
the coming of the prince of the world] that 
the world may know that I love the Father, 
and [that] as the Father gave me command- 
ment, evensoI do. Arise, let us go hence.” 
The simplicity of style which characterizes 
this Gospel is an objection to the first two con- 
structions, while the third has been exempli- 
fied more than once already—(e. g., at 18: 18.) 
We therefore accept this as probably correct. 
Yet the meaning of the verse will remain very 
nearly the same, whatever view may be taken 
of the construction. Christ declares his pur- 
pose to meet the conflict before him, in order 
that the world may know his love and obedi- 
ence tothe Father. Itis a free act of his own; 
he has power to lay down his life, and to take 
it again; but at the same time it is the will of 
his Father that he should give his life for the 
world; and in no other way can he so clearly 
reveal to the world his love to the Father, as 

_by making his soul an offering for sinners. 
Arise, let us go hence. These words were 
doubtless followed by corresponding action. 
Yet it has been said: ‘‘They do not, indeed, 
rise. An interesting fact [?], to be acoounted 
for only by the deep, vivid effect produced 
upon their minds by the Lord’s previous words 
and deeds, and by his whole bearing, (Comp. 
Luke 24: 29.) They were riveted to the spot, 
and seemed unable to move—as if they would 
hear more. To this silent invitation, the 
Lord yields, and proves that he had not yet 
said the best he could say—more of heaven 
now drops from his lips than his followers had 
ever tasted before.’’—(‘'The Gospels from the 
Rabbinical Point of View,’’ by Rev. G. Wil- 
don Pieritz, M. a., p. 23.) Only there is no 
satisfactory evidence of the alleged fact—it is 
rather an inference from the writer’s neglect 
to state where they went upon leaving the 
room, 


Ch. 15. If we suppose that the word arise 
(14:31), was followed by the act of rising up 
from a sitting posture, we must, for the same 
reason, suppose that the words, let us go 
hence, were followed by the act of leaving 
the room where the Lord’s Supper had been 
instituted. Hence the following discourse 
and prayer were not, we think, uttered in the 
‘‘ouest chamber,’’ or ‘‘large upper room”’ 
(Mark 14:15; Luke 22:12), But it is impossible to 
ascertain where they were uttered. On their 
way to Gethsemane, Jesus and his disciples 
may have turned aside into the temple courts, 
and there, in the late and silent evening 
hour, the sacred words of the three following 
chapters may have been spoken; and, if so, 
the golden vine upon the gates (see Jos. 
“Ant.” xv. 11. 3; “B. J.” v. 5. 4) may have 
suggested the parable or illustration used 
(15:1-8) by the Lord, But it is also barely 
possible (see on 18: 1) that the words of these 
chapters were spoken outside the city and 
temple, as Jesus paused, with his disciples, in 
sight of some noble vine on the hill-side 
sloping down to the Kedron. This, however, 
is far from probable. 

1-3. Taz Union BETWEEN CHRIST AND 
CHRISTIANS SIMILAR TO THAT BETWEEN A 
VINE AND ITS BRANCHES. 

1. I am the true vine. The true vine (4 
Gpredos 7 adndvy) is one that realizes perfectly 
the idea of a vine. (Comp. Notes on 1:9; 4: 
28; 6: 82). In this brief statement, the word 
vine does not mean the mere vine stock, but 
the stock with its branches. And my Father 
is the husbandman. That is, the vine 
planter and vine dresser. ‘‘He it is,’’ says 
Godet, ‘‘who attends to the preservation of 
this divine organism, and guides its develop- 
ment on earth. While Jesus is the inner life 
of it, the Father gives it providential care 
and culture. . . What is here said is not in- 
consistent with the view that this work, 
ascribed to the Father, is accomplished 
through the agency of Christ. Only the 
figure employed forbids a reference to this 
aspect of the truth.”’ 


2. Every branch. Jesus here refers to 
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taketh away: and every branch that beareth fruit, he 
purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit. 

3 4 Now ye are clean through the word which I have 
spoken unto you. 

4 ¢Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch can- 
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beareth fruit, he cleanseth it, that it may bear more 
3 fruit. Already ye are clean because of the word 
4 which I have spoken unto you. Abide in me, and 


ach. 13:10; 17:17; Eph. 5: 26; 1 Pet, 1: 22....5 Col. 1: 23; 1 John 2: 6. 


processes well known to his disciples. For 
two operations are included in the proper cul- 
ture of the vine—(1) that of removing sterile 
branches, and (2) that of cleaning fruitful 
branches. The latter is accomplished by tak- 
ing from the fruitful branches useless shoots, 
in order that the sap may concentrate in the 
shoots which are loaded with clusters. Thus, 
‘to him that hath is given, and from him 
that hath not is taken away even that which 
he hath.’’ In like manner, two classes of 
persons are connected with Christ—(1) those 
who are united with him by intellect and pro- 
fession merely, and (2) those who are united 
with him in heart also. Those of the first 
class may exhibit the form of godliness, but 
they know nothing of its power. They 
promise, but do not perform; they bear 
leaves, but not fruit; they are like the fig tree 
which the Lord cursed. At death, if not 
before, the tie which unites such persons with 
Christ will be sundered. It is frequently 
broken in this life, by tribulation or persecu- 
tion, which the nominal Christian finds it 
difficult to bear; or by the cares of this world 
and the deceitfulness of riches, which turn 
away the mere professor from even thoughts 
of God. It is sure to be severed, first 
or last. But those of the second class, being 
united with Christ by love, are to be disci- 
plined with a view to abundant fruitfulness 
in the divine life. For by fruit, is here 
meant spiritual life and action; or, in the 


words of Paul, ‘‘love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, kindness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance.’’  (Gal.5:22,) 


To secure this blessed fruit, they may be 
stripped of worldly possessions, subjected 
to heavy burdens, exposed to severe trials, 
made to drink the cup of their Master, so 
that it may be truly said of them, ‘‘They 
that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh, with 
the affections (or, passions) and lusts.’ (Gal. 5: 
24.) The eleven were soon to know a great 
deal about this cleansing process, and, puri- 
fied by it, were to become zealous of good 
works. Yet it is not by means of suffering 


or burden-bearing only, that the fruitful 
branches, the true friends of Christ, are pre- 
pared for their work. The knife by which 
they are pruned of useless leaves and shoots, 
is often the pure word of God. 

3. Now (already) ye are clean through 
(because of ) the word, etc. This is a timely 
word of encouragement, assuring the disciples 
that they were recognized by their Lord, not 
as sterile, but as fruitful branches. The 
Greek adjective translated clean (xa3apoi), is a 
kin to the verb ‘‘cleanseth’’ (xaSaipe) in ver. 2, 
which, however, is translated purgeth, in the 
Common Version; and it means in this place, 
those who are prepared to bear fruit, like vine 
branches made clean by pruning. Yet, Jesus 
does not intend to pronounce the eleven 
morally perfeet, or, indeed, perfectly quali- 
fied for their work. Their ambition and 
worldliness had been too recently manifested 
to allow of this interpretation of his language. 
But he does mean to say that they were in 
spiritual union with himself; that they were 
connected with him, not merely by intellec- 
tual conviction, but also by faith and love, as 
affections of the heart; and that by the influ- 
ence of his word, many of their errors, preju- 
dices, and selfish aims had been removed, so 
that there was reason to expect from them 
spiritual fruit. More than this the word 
clean, as here used, cannot be said to imply. 
But this recognition was enough to cheer the 
hearts of the disciples. 

It is also noticeable that they are said to be 
clean through, or because of the word which 
Christ had spoken tothem. Christian truth 
is therefore employed by the Most High in 
qualifying his people for service, and Jesus 
Christ is not only the inward source of life to 
his own, but, in his Father’s name and behalf, 
he teaches, disciplines, and purifies them for 
holy conduct and usefulness among men. 
(Comp. 8: 81, 82; Eph. 5: 26; James 1; 18.) 

4,5. CoNTINUANCE AND APPLICATION OF 
THE PARABLE. 

4. Abide inme, and Iin you. Jesus as- 
sumes the existence of a most intimate fellow- 
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not bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; no 
more can ye, except ye abide in me. 

5 I am the vine, ye are the branches. He that 
abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much “fruit; for without me ye can do noth- 
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Tin you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of it- 
self, except it abide in the vine; so neither can ye, 
5except ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye are 
the branches: He that abideth in me, and I 
in him, the same beareth much fruit: for apart 


a Hos, 14:8; Phil, 1:11; 4: 13, 


ship between himself and his disciples. He 
implies that its continuance is dependent on 
their action, as well as hisown. And he ex- 
horts them to cherish and preserve this fel- 
lowship, with the promise, if they do, of 
maintaining it himself. (Weiss interprets the 
clause, ‘‘and I in you,’’ as a promise equiva- 
lent to, ‘‘and I will abide in you.’”’ Westcott 
says that ‘‘both parts are imperative in con- 
ception: Do ye abide in me... and let me 
abide in you.’’ Improbable. Godet, bet- 
ter: ‘Jesus suppresses the verb in the clause, 
‘and I in you,’ because the second act is con- 
ceived of as the immediate and necessary 
consequence of the first; if the first is accom- 
plished, the second cannot fail to be realized.’’) 
Thus he recognizes the moral freedom of his 
disciples in matters pertaining to their salva- 
tion—a point which could not be represented 
in his similitude. So it must often be. For 
no metaphor, simile, parable, or allegory, bor- 
rowed from the realm of nature, can be per- 
fect in relation to spiritual beings. It would 
be absurd to exhort the branches to abide in 
the vine. But the union between Christ and 
his disciples, the members of his spiritual 
body, is voluntary, reciprocal, progressive. 
It is therefore natural for Jesus to urge his 
followers to avoid everything that might tend 
to separate them in spirit from him, and to do 
everything in their power to preserve and in- 
crease their fellowship with him. As the 
branch, etc. Every one knows that the 
branch cannot bear fruit from itself alone, or 
“by any power of its own which it may have 
apart from the vine.’’—Grotius. It can bear 
fruit only by abiding in the vine, and draw- 
ing vital force from the stock. Godet consid- 
ers the clause, except it abide in the vine, 
as an explanation of the words from itself— 
thus: ‘‘As the branch cannot bear fruit from 
itself’’—7. ¢., ‘‘if it abide not in the vine,” 
That is to say, bearing fruit from itself, and 
bearing fruit when not in the vine, are equiv- 
alent expressions. No more (or, so neither) 
can ye, except ye abide in me. Though 
the connection between Christ and his own is 


voluntary, and spiritual, consisting in mutual 
love, their dependence upon him to whom 
they are thus united, and therefore upon the 
conservation of the union, is every whit as 
absolute as is that of the vine branch upon the 
vine. A good reason, surely, for the exhorta- 
tion in the former part of the verse! Union 
with Christ is indispensable to usefulness in 
his service. The stream must draw from the 
fountain, or it will become dry. How closely 
would Jesus bind the disciples to his heart! 
How sweetly does he urge them to drink of 
the fountain of his love! He is more than 
ready to take these poor, weak, unworthy, 
trembling followers to himself, and fill their 
entire being with light and peace. Could such 
aman as John ever forget such an appeal as 
this? 

5. Lam the vine, ye are the branches. 
According to this Gospel, Jesus often repeats 
the cardinal words or sentences of a discourse, 
thus fixing them more deeply in the minds of 
his hearers. Yet he almost always repeats 
with some variation or addition. So here 
the words used are a resumption of the theme 
(ver.1), with an express statement, not given 
there, that his disciples are represented by 
the branches. He that abideth in me, 
and [in him. Observe that Christ does not 
restrict his view to the eleven. For he that 
abideth in me is equivalent to ‘‘every one 
that abideth in me.’’ The language of Jesus 
refers to Christians of every age and nation. 
Notice, also, that he speaks of the individual, 
not of the church. Notice, again, that the in- 
dwelling is mutual, like that of verse 4. The 
same (or, this one) bringeth forth (lit., bear- 
eth) much fruit. By the present tense of the 
verb, the fruit-bearing is described, not as a 
single act, performed once for all, but as a 
process no less enduring than the union on 
which it depends. Note, also, the expression, 
much fruit. The man who abides in Christ, 
and in whom Christ abides by his Spirit, he it 
is who bears, not a little fruit—a small cluster, 
scarce discernible amid the leaves—but much 
fruit—grapes of Eschol, in heavy clusters; 
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6 If a man abide not in me, “he is cast forth as 
a branch, and is withered; and men gather them, 
and cast them into the fire, and they are burned. 


6 from me ye can do nothing. If a man abide not 
in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered; 
and they gather them, and cast them into the 


7 @ Matt. 3: 10; 7:19, 


he it is, and he alone, whose life is a great 
blessing to the world. But do all who abide 
in Christ fulfill this saying? Do not some of 
this class bear very little fruit, and some very 
poor fruit? Does not Paul teach that there 
are believers whose work will not stand the 
test of fire, even though they themselves will 
be saved, yet so as by fire? (10or.3:15,) First, 
it is certain that not all true Christians are 
Peters, or Johns, or Pauls, or Luthers, or Cal- 
vins, or Judsons, in ability and devotion com- 
bined. But ability may be left out of the 
account in speaking of fruitfulness in Chris- 
tian life. For the poor widow who cast into 
the treasury of the Lord but two mites, is said 
to have cast in more than all the rich, because 
they gave out of their abundance, and she gave 
out of her deep poverty. By this rule of 
judging, many Christians who seem to men 
weak and comparatively useless, bear much 
fruit. Secondly, itis certain that not all Chris- 
tians are equally devout. There are some who 
make very slow progress in everything that 
pertains to godliness. So weak is their faith, 
so languid their affection, and so irresolute 
their conduct, that they seem to be in constant 
danger of falling away from Christ. These, 
surely, cannot be said to bear much fruit. 
Even the gracious judgment of the Lord will 
condemn their slothfulness and inefficiency, 
because they do not use the talent entrusted 
tothem. Thirdly, there are degrees of union 
with Christ, and spiritual fruit increases as 
union with him becomes more intimate. 
When the believer and his Saviour are one in 
feeling, desire, and aim, in so far at least as 
the disciple is let into the counsels of his Mas- 
ter, then will the fruits of holiness abound in 
his life. Only as one is united with Christ, 
does he bear fruit; and in proportion to the 
completeness of the union, will be the abund- 
ance of fruit. Being in Christ, isthe condition 
of bearing much fruit. This is the principal 
thought, and Jesus does not pause to explain 
the qualifications or limitations of it. For 
without (apart from) me ye can do noth- 
ing. An explicit statement of the negative 
implied in the previous clause, by giving the 
reason for that implied negative. ‘‘This, and 


no other, beareth much fruit,’’ ‘‘ because apart 
from me ye can do nothing ’’—1i. e., no Chris- 
tian work, no deed acceptable to God. Hence 
this saying has no direct reference to the abil- 
ity or inability of unrenewed men to obey the 
moral law, or to believein Christ. Its primary 
application is to thosé who are in Christ. Yet 
it is difficult to resist the conviction that it is 
equally true of all men; and therefore that 
nothing acceptable to God can be done by any 
person who is still out of Christ. ‘‘I heara 
voice of song and sweet content within my 
text: ‘Without me ye can do nothing.’ I 
pick up my text and hold it to my ear, as 
many a child has held a shell; and as within 
the shell the child hears the rolling of the sea 

. . 8o within my text I hear a sweet, sweet 
sound. Put it to your ears and try it: ‘ With- 
out me ye can do nothing.’ Lord, what is 
there that I want to do without thee? Lord, 
thou hast tied and tethered me to thyself by this 
blessed text, which is so sweetly bitter, so in- 
tensely precious to my heart, when I come to 
get into its depths. What could I want to do 
without thee? Suppose there were something 
I could do without thee! then there would be 
a little crown for my head; but now I can do 
nothing without thee. Then there is one great 
crown for thy brow, and thou shalt have all 
the glory. . . . Oh, God, we thank thee that 
we can do nothing without Christ, for of all 
things, I should dread success apart from 
Christ.’’—C. H. Spurgeon. 

6. CoNSEQUENCE OF Not ABIDING IN 
CHRIST. 

6. If a man abide not in me, etc. Does 
this refer to one who has been in vital, fruit- 
bearing union with Christ? Or to one who, 
like the sterile branch of ver. 2, is only united 
to Christ by a public profession, resting on a 
merely intellectual belief? Even if the 
former is taken to be the correct view of 
Christ’s language here, the premise is hypo- 
thetical, and may have been assumed, not as 
actual,or even probable, butsimply as possible. 
For, if so deplorable an act is possible, it 
ought to be prevented by a revelation of the 
dreadful result that must follow its becoming 
actual, But the latter view may be correct, 
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7 If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, 
«ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you. 


7 fire, and the 


are burned, If ye abide in me, 
and my words 


abide in you, ask whatsoever ye 


@ ver. 16; ch. 14: 18, 14; 16: 23, 


Says Weiss: ‘‘Since fruit-bearing, according 
to ver. 4, 5, depends on abiding in Jesus, the 
Lord here speaks of the doom of the unfruit- 
ful branch, which, according to ver. 2, the 
vine-dresser cuts off. If Luther insists against 
Lampe, that one can, therefore, have been 
actually (spiritually) in Christ, and yet have 
fallen away, it is very doubtful, according to 
1 John 2:19, whether this Evangelist would 
have regarded a ‘being in Christ,’ which 
was not followed by an ‘abiding in him,’ as 
real.’”’? He is cast forth as a (or, the) 
branch, and is withered. By a branch, 
must be understood the unfruitful branch, 
which is here represented as being cast out of 
the vineyard (éw, owtside—i. e., of the vine- 
yard), where it withers away and becomes 
dry. But why are the Greek verbs (ésajSy 
and égnpavén) in the past tense (aorist), though 
translated as if they were in the present? 
Meyer, Alford, Godet (last ed.), Watkins, 
Weiss, Abbott, account for it by supposing 
that the point of view assumed by Jesus is 
that of the gathering together and casting 
into the fire of unbelievers at the last judg- 
ment. ‘Jesus places himself at the point of 
time when the last judgment is being carried 
into effect, when those who fell away from 
him are gathered together and cast into the 
fire, after having been previously cast out of 
his community, and become withered.’’— 
Meyer. This is, perhaps, the best explana- 
tion of the tense of the verbs, which might 
be translated ‘‘was cast out,’’ and ‘‘ became 
withered.’’ But others hold that the past 
tense is here used to express an effect that fol- 
lows instantly upon its cause. Thus West- 
cott: ‘‘This happens simultaneously with the 
cessation of the vital union with Christ. .. It 
is an inevitable accompaniment of the separa- 
tion.”’ Similarly, Winer (Thayer’s Transl., 
2 40, 5, 6, p. 277: ‘The not abiding in Christ 
has this as its instantaneous consequence: 
whoever has severed himself from Christ, re- 
sembles a branch broken off and thrown 
away.’’ (See also, Buttmann’s ‘‘Grammar of 
the N. T. Greek,’’ Thayer’s Transl., on the 
Proleptic, and the Gnomic Aorist, ¢ 187, 4, 8). 
And men (or, they), gather them, and cast 


them into the fire, and they are burned. 
This imagery is borrowed from the course 
taken with fruitless branches, and is not to be 
pressed as literally applicable to unspiritual 
men. But without insisting on the literal 
sense of these words, it is to be maintained 
without wavering, and on the authority of 
such teaching, that the doom of all who are 
found out of Christ at the last day will be 
very dreadful. ‘The Lord leaves the image, 
just as it is, to work its proper effect.’’— West- 
cott. And the reality which calls for the use 
of such an image, must be something from 
which a rational being ought to shrink with 
horror; something more terrible than aught 
else in the universe, save the sin which merits 
this awful doom. A reader of Scripture can- 
not too seriously bear in mind that, for every 
figurative expression of God’s word, there 
must be a corresponding reality. 

7,8. THe RESULT oF UNION WITH CHRIST 
RE-AFFIRMED. 

7. The condition here stated differs in form, 
but scarcely in substance, from that recog- 
nized in verse 5. For itis said there: ‘‘He 
that abideth in me, and Jin him,’’ while it is 
said here: If ye abide in me, and my 
words abide in you. But Christ and his 
words are inseparable in the believer's heart. 
By his words Christ presents himself to his 
people. As he, the Eternal Word, is the 
revelation of the Father, presenting the 
Father to us, so his word, the sum of his 
sayings, is a revelation of himself—a reve- 
lation by which he presents to us his in- 
most nature; and, therefore, by retaining his 
word, and meditating upon it, we retain him 
in our minds and hearts. And this is pre- 
supposed in acceptable, prayer. When this 
condition is fulfilled, prayer will be accord- 
ing to the will of Christ, and will be surely 
answered, As Godet remarks: ‘‘A prayer 
so inspired is a daughter of heaven; it is the 
promise of God transformed into a supplica- 
tion; and upon this condition the answer is 
certain.’’ It may be remarked also, (1) that 
what ye will, is by position emphatic, in- 
dicating the freedom of the believer’s choice 
as long as it accords with the teaching of 
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8 «Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit; >so shall ye be my disciples. 

9 As the Father hath loved me, so have I loved you: 
continue ye in my love. 


10 «If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in | 10 love. If ye keep my comman 


my love; even as I have kept my Father’s command- 
ments, and abide in his love. 


JOHN. 


[Ca. XV. 


8 will, and it shall be done unto you. Herein lis my 
Father glorified, 2that ye bear much fruit; and so 
9 shall ye be my disciples. Even as the Father hath 
loved me, I also have loved you: abide ye in my 
ents, ye shall abide 
in my love; even as I have kept my Father’s com- 


@ Matt.5:16; Phil. 1: 11....b ch. 8:81; 13: 35....c ch. 14: 15, 21, 23——1 Or, was....2 Many ancient authorities read, that ye bear 
much fruit, and be my disciples. 


Christ. (2) That the best text reads: ask, in 
the imperative, instead of ye shall ask, in 
the future—what (or, whatsoever) ye will ask, 
etc. (8) That the words, and it shall be 
done unto you, represents an expression 
meaning, literally, and it shall come to pass 
to you, or, become yours. 

8. Herein (in this) is my Father glori- 
fied, that, etc. Ifthe word that, (iva) at 
the beginning of the second clause, has its 
usual signification, viz., in order that, the 
word this (in this), must refer to what is said 
in verse 7—%. e., to God’s answering the pray- 
ers of those who abide in Christ. The Father 
is glorified in answering their prayers, for he 
gives these answers in order that they may 
bear spiritual fruit; and such fruit is always 
to the glory of his name. This fruit is in 
reality the life which men ought to live—a 
life of righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Spirit, a life of devout love to God, and 
of beneficent love tomen. But it is possible 
that the word this looks forward to the latter 
part of the verse, beginning with that, (iva) ; 
and, if we assume this to be the case, we do 
not change the general meaning of the pas- 
sage, though we fail to connect this verse as 
closely as before with the seventh, and give a 
less usual meaning to the Greek word trans- 
lated that. The tense of the verb which is 
here rendered is glorified, must be either the 
proleptical, or the gnomic aorist; if prolep- 
tical, it denotes what is to be true henceforth, 
when the process described in verse 7 is re- 
alized; if gnomic, it denotes a result which al- 
ways accompanies or follows that process. So 
shall ye be my disciples. Or, and ye shall 
become disciples to me. The latter rendering is 
more exact, and is on that account to be pre- 
ferred. Discipleship is never complete, any 
more than knowledge. It is always becom- 
ing truer, deeper, more intimate. Paul, 
speaking of himself, says: ‘‘The inward man 
is renewed day by day’’ (20or.4:16), and, 
speaking of ‘‘the new man’’ in the Colos- 
sians, declares that it ‘ts being renewed unto 


knowledge after the image of him that created 
him.’’ (3:10, Rev. Ver.), Disciples to me—i. e., 
belonging to me, is a more forcible expression 
in the original than ‘‘ disciples of me,’’ com- 
monly translated ‘‘my disciples.’ 

9-17. Curist’s Love to His Own, AND 
How Ir 1s To BE RETAINED. 

9. As (or, even as) the Father hath loved 
me, so have I loved you. Stronger lan- 
guage could not have been used. Jesus com- 
pares his love with that of the infinite God to 
his only begotten Son, and assures his disci- 
ples that they are now in the possession of his 
love—living under its influence. The tense of 
the verbs suggests that the act of loving them 
is looked upon as one that became complete 
and perfect in the past. He loved them with 
a divine love when he called them to be his 
own. Continue ye in my love. That is, 
abide in it; so live that the sunshine of my 
love will surround you as an atmosphere. 
‘“‘The exact form of the phrase, which is found 
here only (# ayérn 4 éuy), as distinguished from 
that used in the next verse (4 aydéan mov), em- 
phasizes the character of the love as Christ’s: 
the love that is mine—the love that answers to 
my nature and my work.’’- Westcott. Is it pos- 
sible to over-estimate the privilege of abiding 
in such love?—a love divine, unchangeable, 
and stronger than death? Must not the hearts 
of the eleven have thrilled with joy at these 
words? As they stood there, a listening 
group, about their Master, with the mighty 
sky above their heads, the Valley of Kedron 
at their feet, and the Garden of Gethsemane 
at the base of Olivet beyond, must they not 
have felt, as never before, the spiritual glory, 
the unutterable love of Jesus? Must they 
not have deemed his love ‘‘the pearl of great 
price?’’ 

10. If ye keep my commandments, ye 
shall abide in my love. Westcott considers 
this promise ‘‘ the exact converse of that in 14: 
15’’: ‘If ye love me, keep (or, ye will keep) 
my commandments,’’ It would be so, if my 
love here meant ‘‘love to me’’—. ¢., if the 
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11 These things have I apts unto you, that my | 11 mandments, and abide in his love. 


ant remain in you, and «that your joy might be 
ull. 


12 >This is my commandment, That ye love one 
another, as I have loved you. 


These things 
have I spoken unto you, that my joy may be in 
12 you, and that your joy may be made full. This is 
my commandment, that ye love one another, even 


@ oh. 16: 24; 17:13; 1 John 1: 4....6 ch. 13: 24; 1 Thess. 4:9; 1 Pet. 4:8; 1 John 3:11; 4: 21. 


love of the disciples to Christ, and not his love 
to them, were intended by the expression, 
“‘my love.’”’ But we think it signifies his love 
tothem. Accordingly Jesus affirms that, by 
cheerful obedience to him, his disciples will 
continue to enjoy the blessing of hislove. If 
they bear fruit, they will abide in the vine; 
if they are willing and obedient, they will 
live in the light of their Lord’s countenance. 
Even as I have kept my Father’s com- 
mandments, and abide in his love. ‘‘ The 
perfect love of complete devotion to God is 
the highest conceivable good.’’— Westcott. 
Possibly; but it is not, we think, the good 
here described; for his love, is the Father’s 
love to the Son, not the Son’s love to the 
Father. The perfect obedience of the Son 
rejoices with exceeding joy in the absolute 
approval and love of the Father. At the same 
time it is to be understood that obedience 
springs from love, and is perfected by love. 
‘He that dwelleth in love’’ is the one who 
‘‘dwelleth in God, and God in him.’’ But 
love expresses itself in acts of obedience, 
and so obedience is here made the condi- 
tion of abiding in the enjoyment of Christ’s 
love. 

ll. These things... that my joy might 
(or, may) remain inyou. By the expression 
my joy, Jesus means ‘‘the joy which I have”’ 
—'‘‘the joy which fills my heart.’’? <A joy 
identical in kind with this he would have his 
disciples possess; and for this reason he has 
spoken to them so tenderly and sweetly, lay- 
ing open to them the depths of his own heart. 
But is the joy of which he speaks as my joy, 
that of loving obedience to the Father’s will, 
or that of knowing his Father’s love to him- 
self? If the former, the Christian’s peculiar 
and chief joy should spring directly from con- 
scious love and obedience to the Saviour; if 
the latter, the Christian’s peculiar and highest 
joy should spring from a grateful appreciation 
of the Saviour’s love to him. The latter 
seems to us the true interpretation of Christ’s 
language, and of Christian experience. The 
joy of Christ arises from his consciousness of 


his infinite Father’s love, and the joy of the 
Christian from his assurance of his divine Re- 
deemer’s love. And that your joy might 
(or, may) be full, or complete. The joy of 
Christ was complete, but that of his disciples 
was yet imperfect; and his words had been 
spoken for the purpose of laying a foun- 
dation for the purest and highest joy which it 
was possible for them to experience. Whether 
these things include all that Jesus had spo- 
ken since the Supper, or all that he had said 
for their comfort in this chapter (ver. 1-10), or 
only what is recorded in verses 9 and 10, is 
doubtful. Perhaps the last supposition is 
more probable than either of the others, 
though there seems to be no decisive objection 
to the second. 

12. This is my commandment, etc. That 
is, the commandment ‘‘that answers to my 
nature and my mission.’’— Westcott. See 
the exposition of 13: 34, where precisely the 
same commandment is characterized as ‘‘a 
new commandment.’’ MHere, as there, the 
clause, that ye love one another, etc., isa 
statement of what the command is, rather 
than a statement of the end to be reached by it. 
Yet the end to be reached by a command is 
often expressed, as here, in and by the com- 
mand itself—a fact which accounts for the use 
of a conjunction (iva) whose primary import 
is final, rather than expository. ‘‘The con- 
tent of the command is represented as the pur- 
pose of giving it.’’"— Weiss. ‘‘ The predicates 
after which it (iva) stands are still, in the main, 
of such a nature that the dependent clause 
can be regarded asa statement akin to a speci- 
Jication of purpose.’’—(Buttmann’s ‘‘Gr. of 
the N. T. Greek,” p. 287.) As I have loved 
you. Thus Christ makes his own love to his 
followers the model and standard of their love 
to one another; for a proper view of his love 
to them would give them the clearest concep- 
tion possible of the fraternal love which they 
ought to cherish, and the best incentive to a 
constant exercise of it. And the degree of 
his own love to them he now proceeds to sug- 
gest. 
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13 *Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends. 
14 >Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I com- 


mand you. 

15 Henceforth I call you not servants; for the 
servant knoweth not le his lord doeth: but I 
have called you friends; ¢for all things that I have 


heard of my Father I have made known unto you. 


JOHN. 


[Cu. XV. 


13 as I have loved you. Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
14 friends. Ye are my friends, if ye do the things 
15 which I command you. No longer do I call you 
lservants ; for the }servant knoweth not what his 
lord doeth: but I have called _you friends; for all 
things that I heard from my Father I have made 


ach. 10:11, 15; Rom. 5:7, 8; Eph. 5:2; 1John3: 
—l Gr. bond-servants.. 


16....6 See Matt. 12: 50; ch. 14: 15, 23....¢ See Gen. 18: 17; ch. 17: 26; Acts 20: 27 


«.2 Gr. bond-servant. 


13. Greater love hath no man than this, 
that, etc.,—7. e., there is no love greater than 
that which leads one to give up his life for 
those whom he loves. ‘‘All that a man hath 
will he give for his life’’ (sob 2: 4); and an af- 
fection which freely surrenders life for the 
good of others cannot besurpassed. Of course, 
such love commonly presupposes intimate 
friendship; and as Jesus recognizes his disci- 
ples as friends, his language naturally takes 
the form here given. ‘‘ Love is contemplated 
on the side of him who feels it, so that the ob- 
jects of it are spoken of as friends—that is, 
‘loved by him.’ ’’— Westcott. ‘‘According to 
Rom. 5: 6-8, there is a yet greater love of 
Christ—his sacrifice of himself for sinners— 
for enemies. And, in fact, the work of Christ’s 
love appears in its full greatness only under 
this point of view. But the love wherewith 
Christ, according to Paul, dies for sinners, is 
at the same time the love whereby, according 
to John, he makes the disciples his friends. 
Only because, full of love, he thinks of sin- 
ners as his friends, does he die for them.’’— 
Liicke. Dying love for enemies is more sur- 
prising, but is it stronger than dying love for 
friends? Godet finds an expression of end or 
purpose in the clause, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends—thus: We say that 
the Greek word for that (iva) ‘‘retains the no- 
tion of end—the highest point to which love 
can aspire in this relation, is that,’’ ete. But 
this is changing the expression, and I prefer 
the interpretation of Weiss: ‘‘This (ravrns) 
does not point back to the love expressed by 
‘even as I have loved you’ (ver. 12), but it looks 
forward, and is explained by the words, 
‘that a man lay down his life,’ ete.’’ (Comp. 
Buttmann’ ‘Gr. of the N. T. Greek,’’ p. 
239.) 

14, Ye are my friends, if ye do what- 
soever (=the things which) I command 
you. The pronoun ye is emphatic; and the 
meaning is: ‘‘I regard you and treat you as 
my friends,’ But there is added a condition: 


‘Tf you are obedient to me.’’ It is the Mas- 
ter who speaks, though he speaks in love. 
‘“What more affecting in domestic life than 
that a master, finding a servant truly faithful, 
should give him in the house the rank and 
title of friend?’’—Godet. Abraham is called 
the ‘‘friend of God’? (James2: 23), because God 
treated him as a friend, and admitted him to 
the intimacy of friendship. So to be counted 
a friend by Christ, is to be honored with his 
friendship. The following verse illustrates 
the method of friendship, as distinguished 
from that of lordship. 

15. Henceforth (no longer) I call you not 
servants, or, bond-servants, as in the margin 
of the Revised Version. That they were his 
servants is true—purchased, as would soon 
appear, with his blood (comp. 1 Cor. 6: 20; 
7:23; 1 Pet. 1:18; Rev. 5: 9); and that he 
had spoken of them as servants that very 
evening, they knew (see 13: 14, 16); but a 
faithful servant may be treated asa friend or 
a brother, and such recognition and treatment 
would the Saviour accord to his disciples in 
time to come. For the servant knoweth 
not what his Lord doeth. A glimpse is 
afforded by this saying of the ordinary rela- 
tion of bond-servants to their masters. The 
former were usually ignorant of the thoughts, 
plans, or cares of the latter; and their service 
was therefore constrained, not willing. Their 
life was separated from that of their masters 
by a wide chasm. Love, friendship, fellow- 
ship, were almost wholly wanting. All this 
is implied in the saying of Jesus. And though 
his disciples must be his servants, under in- 
finite obligation to do his will, he was ready 
to give them, if faithful, all the blessing and 
honor of his friendship, letting them into his 
counsels, and communicating to them the 
plans of his love. But I have called you 
friends. The you is emphatic: ‘‘but you 
have I called friends’’—you, my disciples, I 
have treated as friends, and not as servants, 
unworthy of confidence. For all things, 
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16 «Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, 
and ordained you, that ye should go and bring forth 
fruit, and ¢hat your fruit should remain; that ¢ whatso- 
ever ie shall ask of the Father in my name, he may 
give it you. 


ach. 6:70; 18:18: 1 John 4: 10,19....b Matt. 28: 


ete. Or, asin Rev. Ver.: ‘‘For all things that I 
heard from my Father I made known to you.”’ 
If this be understood as relating to the past, 
it must be taken with the limitation suggested 
by 16:12. Nothing had been kept back from 
them on the principle and in the spirit with 
which the mere servant is denied a knowledge 
of his master’s plans and reasons, but all 
things which they could receive without being 
offended had been freely imparted. The lim- 
itation was in them, not in their Lord. But 
the language may be understood as antici- 
patory, descriptive of what would be done 
through the Spirit. Yet even with this inter- 
pretation it would still be extravagant to sup- 
pose that the words all things are to be taken 
with no restriction whatever. Jesus might 
surely assume that his disciples would under- 
stand him to mean all things which it was de- 
sirable and possible forthem to know. Taking 
this view of his meaning, he had already 
taught them, by pregnant sayings, or para- 
bles, all the essential principles of the gospel ; 
but his teaching was to be explained and con- 
firmed by his death and resurrection, as well 
as by the illumination of the Spirit. ‘It was 
the work of the Spirit to interpret afterwards, 
little by little, what he had revealed in word 
and life, implicitly, once for all. (14:26: 17: 26.)”’ 
— Westcott. 

16. Ye have not chosen (or, did not 
choose) me, but I have chosen (or, chose) 
you, etc. The object of what is said in this 
verse is to increase the confidence of the dis- 
ciples in the love of Christ, and so to bind 
them to him by a trust that would never die 
out of their hearts. The ‘‘choosing’’ here 
spoken of is generally referred to his selec- 
tion of them for apostles. (See Luke 6: 18). 
But this does not agree with the first clause, 
Ye did not choose me. What pertinence has 
this, if he had in mind their selection to be 
apostles? How could they choose him with 
reference to the apostolate? But they might 
choose him as a teacher, even as Jewish pupils 
sometimes selected their teachers; and, on the 
other hand, he might choose them ‘‘ out of the 
world’? (ver.19), to be his followers, or out of a 


16 known unto you. Ye did not choose me, but I chose 
jou and appointed you, that Ze should go and bear 
ruit, and ¢haé your fruit should abide: that whatso- 
ever ye shall ask of the Father in my name, he may 


19; Mark 16:15; Col. 1:6....c ch, 14: 13; ver, 7. 


larger company of adherents, to be his con- 
stant attendants. Hence we do not think that 
Jesus has special reference to the apostolic 
office in the words, but I chose you. That 
special reference may lie in the next clause, 
and ordained (or, appointed) you; but we 
are not perfectly certain that it does, since all 
the followers of Christ receive an appoint- 
ment from him to bear spiritual fruit, in this 
way or in that. Yet it is natural, on the 
whole, to suppose that Jesus has some regard 
to their apostolic mission in this clause. For 
he is speaking directly to the eleven, and their 
Christian service, their fruit bearing, consisted 
largely in their apostolic work. That ye 
should go—i.e¢., go away from immediate 
personal connection with me to a service com- 
paratively distinct. And bring forth fruit— 
resuming the figure of the vine and its 
branches, and therefore implying their con- 
tinued union with him in their more distinct 


work after the Day of Pentecost. And that 
your fruit should remain. The result of 
their service is to be permanent. A distinct 


service, productive of good that will endure! 
This is the promise which cheers their hope 
inatrying hour. ‘They were to go into all 
the world and bring forth fruit, by their godly 
lives and earnest teaching winning souls to 
Christ, founding churches, instructing and 
confirming believers in the faith. The fruit 
they thus gathered in their personal ministry 
was unto ‘eternal life,’ but the fruit of their 
labors, as apostles, remains for us in the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament.’’—G. W. Clark. 
That whatsoever ye shall ask of the 
Father in my name, etc. See Notes on 14: 
13, and 15: 7. The passages are very similar 
to one another. In the first, Jesus declares 
that he himself will do for his disciples what 
they ask. In the second, he says that the 
thing which they ask shall come to pass for 
them. And in this, the third, he represents 
the Father as about to give that which is 
asked of him. Again, in the first and third 
passages, the prayer is said to be offered in the 
name of Christ, while in the second, it is said 
to be offered by those who abide in Christ, 
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17 These things I command you, that ye love one | 17 give it you. These things I command you, that ye 


another. 
18 *If the world hate you, ye know that it hated me 
before it hated you. 


18 love one another, If the world hateth you, ! ye know 


a ver. 12....6 1 John 3: 1, 13.1 Or, know ye. 


and have his words abiding in them. It may 
then be inferred from these representations, 
(1) That both the Father and the Son (as well 
as the Spirit) may be looked upon as con- 
cerned in answering true prayer. What is 
heard by the Father is heard by the Son, and 
what is answered by the Father is answered 
by the Son. This instance comes, therefore, 
under the more general law that, ‘‘ whatso- 
ever things he (the Father) doeth, these also 
doeth the Son likewise (tn like manner.) 
(5:19), And (2) that there is no promise of 
answers to prayer, unless those who offer it 
are in union with Christ and ask according to 
his will. Hence the need of divine grace in 
prayer, and the preciousness of the apostle’s 
testimony: ‘‘ Likewise the Spirit also helpeth 
our infirmities: for we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit 
itself maketh intercession for us, with groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered’’ (Rom.8: 26); that 
is to say, the Spirit moves believers in Christ 
to pray for what is pleasing to God, and, 
through their acceptable praying, interposes 
in their behalf. A Christian, then, need not 
be troubled by the thought that he assumes, 
in prayer, to enlighten and direct the All- 
wise. His prayers will never be answered by 
the gift of what he asks, unless that gift can 
be conferred in harmony with the principles 
of the holiest and best moral government. 
Acceptable prayer is not, therefore, dictato- 
rial, but humble, trustful, and ready to bow 
to the divine will. This, however, is no 
denial of the efficacy of prayer. Admitting 
all this, it is still true that prayer is a real 
antecedent and occasion of blessing from God, 
a reason for the bestowment of gifts that 
would otherwise be withheld. Prayer is not 
omnipotent, but it is an appeal of weakness 
to omnipotence, of a dependent child to an 
independent and Almighty Father, and its 
request will be granted, if love permits. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats, 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friends? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 


Observe, also, the two ends or purposes for 
which Jesus chose and appointed his dis- 
ciples—(1) ‘‘ That ye should go and bring forth 
fruit,’’ etc., and (2) ‘‘That whatsover ye shall 
ask of the Father in my name, he may give it 
you.’’? Are these ‘ends—bearing spiritual 
fruit and obtaining answers to prayer—repre- 
sented by Christ as co-ordinate? or, as de- 
pendent, the former upon the latter, or, the 
latter upon the former? or, as closely con- 
nected and mutually dependent? There is 
no grammatical objection to any one of 
these views, but the last seems to us prefer- 
able to either of the others. So interde- 
pendent are Christian life and Christian 
prayer, so necessary is fruit bearing to prayer, 
and prayer to fruit bearing, that the mind 
naturally associates them together as things 
inseparable and equally important. 

17. These things I command you, etc. 
The expression, these things, cannot refer 
to the single precept that follows; but it may 
naturally refer to the precepts directly or in- 
directly given in ver. 9-16, such as: ‘‘abide 
in my love,’ ‘“‘keep my commandments,” 
‘“love one another, even as I have loved 
you,” ‘‘bear fruit,’’ and ‘‘offer prayer in my 
name.’’ And, if this be the correct interpret- 
ation, Jesus declares that his purpose in giv- 
ing these precepts is, that ye (may) love one 
another. So important is brotherly love in 
the mind of Christ, that he devotes a consid- 
erable part of these last moments with his 
disciples to an explanation of the duty and 
privilege of such love. This verse is a re- 
sumption of what has been said before, and 
an introduction to what follows. 


18-25. HaTRED OF THE WORLD TO THE 
DiscipLEs oF CHRIST, BECAUSE OF ITS 
HATRED To CHRIST, AND TO His FaTHER. 

18. If the world hate you. A supposi- 
tion according to fact, though the disciples 
themselves had as yet experienced very little 
of that hatred. But the time was soon to 
come when, in the absence of their Master, 
that hatred would be turned fiercely against 
them. Of course, the world, is the unbe- 
lieving, unspiritual mass of mankind, so des- 
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19 oIf Wy were of the world, the world would love his | 19 that it hath hated me before it hated you. If ye were 


Cu. XV.] 
own; but > because ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world, therefore the world 


hateth you. 

20 Remember the word that I said unto you, «The 
servant is not greater than his lord, If they have 
persecuted me, they will also persecute you; ¢if 
ee | have kept my saying, they will keep yours 


of the world, the world would love its own: but be- 
cause ye are not of the world, but I chose you out 
20 of the world, therefore the world hateth you. Re- 
member the word that I said unto you, A !servant 
is not pate than his lord. If they | Foonpenee me, 
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ignated from the majority. Ye know (or, 
know) that it hated (rather, hath hated) me 
before it hated you. The Greek word 
translated know (ywdcxere), has the same 
form in the present indicative and impera- 
tive; but in this place it is probable impera- 
tive, (Comp. ‘‘ Remember,” in ver. 20). The 
disciples were not yet fully aware of the 
deadly hate that was even now seeking the 
life of their Lord. Hath hated—perfect 
tense, to denote enduring enmity. It was no 
sudden, effervescent passion, but a deep-seated, 
inveterate jealousy and bitterness of spirit 
against the Holy One of God that he saw in 
the hearts of men, and that was so soon to 
find expression in their conduct. Before it 
hated you—literally, first of you. Compare 
1: 15, where the same idiom occurs. It may 
imply that he was ‘‘first’’ hated, and that 
they were related to him in the matter spoken 
of, that he was temporally and causally head 
of the series to which they also belonged. 
Weiss rejects this view, and says that ‘‘ after 
this example the hatred of the world should 
be nothing new, surprising, or stumbling to 
them.’’ We incline to the view first men- 
tioned. 

19. If ye were of the world. Tobe of 
the world, is to belong to it in character and 
conduct, to partake of its spirit, and yield to 
its influence. (Comp. 17: 14,16; 1 John 4: 5; 
John 8: 44; 1 John 3: 8, 10, and Grimm ‘‘N. 
T. Lexicon,’ s, v. eivi, 3.d). The world 
would love his (its) own. Not merely be- 
cause everywhere ‘‘like rejoices in like’’ 
(Huth., Zig.), but also, because in sinful men, 
selfishness reigns, and leads them to favor 
those who are on their side. As Weiss re- 
marks, the language of Jesus presupposes 
that self-love is characteristic of the world. 
Hence there is said to be a kind of honor 
among thieves. They will befriend those 
whom it is their interest to befriend. Even 
the most self-seeking will speak well of men 


who strengthen their hands or flatter er 


vanity. But because ye are not of the 
world—in the sense explained above, but I 
have chosen (chose) you out of the world. 
Here, certainly, whatever may be thought 
of the expression, ‘‘but I chose you,” 
in verse 16, the choice spoken of is not the 
election to the apostolic office, but the election 
to discipleship and salvation, to spiritual and 
eternal life; for the choice, or election, is one 
by which they were separated from the 
world, and not from the general body of 
disciples. ‘‘It is dogmatic artifice,’ says 
Weiss, ‘‘if Luthardt, and Ebrard after Hof- 
mann, assert that there is no reference in this 
language to others who are not chosen, but 
only to the collection of a holy band, since 
the expression, ‘out of the world,’ points di- 
rectly to the community to which they had 
belonged, and the rest of whose members 
remain what they were, because not chosen, 
as these. But it by no means follows that 
this choice was made according to a decretum 
absolutum, and not in view of something 
which made them suitable for his purposes.’’ 
It may be added, that the word chose, both 
here and in verse 16, represents a Greek verb 
in the middle voice, and may be translated, 
strictly, ‘‘chose for myself.’ Therefore the 
world hateth you. Therefore—i. ¢., on 
account of this. The disciples must not be 
surprised at the world’s hatred; for it is due 
to the great fact that they are no longer at 
one with it in aim or spirit, in creed or con- 
duct; they have been called out of it, and 
now belong to a kingdom ‘‘not of this world.”’ 
In union with Christ, they must of necessity 
share his destiny as one rejected by the world. 
And surely this thought will be a comfort to 
them whenever they are made to suffer by 
the world’s hatred. 

20. Remember the word, etc. Probably 
he intends to recall what he had said to them 
earlier in the evening, for another purpose 
(see 13: 16); for the same truth may be per- 
tinent in more than one connection. The fact 
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that the servant is not greater than his Master, 
is a good reason why he ought cheerfully to 
perform any task, however lowly, which his 
Master is willing to perform; and the same 
fact is an equally good reason why he should 
expect that men who will maltreat his Master, 
will not hesitate to maltreat him, if faithful 
to that Master. But the words of Christ on 
another occasion, when he sent forth the 
twelve on a brief mission to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel, are not only identical 
with these, but were employed to teach the 
same lesson. (See Matt. 10: 24,sq.). If they 
have persecuted me, they will also per- 
secute you. Have is to be omitted before 
persecuted. This is only another and 
stronger statement of the case presented in 
the foregoing verse; for whom the world 
hates it will find means to persecute. But it 
is interesting to observe that Jesus here speaks 
of his disciples as truly devoted to him, and 
as distinct from the world, by virtue of their 
moral affinity to him. For merely nominal 
disciples are in little danger of persecution. 
Only those who are true to their Lord are 
likely to suffer from the malignity of his foes. 
If they have (omit have) kept my saying, 
they will keep yours also. A plain as- 
sumption that their word would be substan- 
tially the same as his—a word giving the 
same view of him and of his spiritual reign 
which he had so patiently endeavored to in- 
still into their minds, but which they had 
proved so incapable of receiving until this 
hour. Yet they were to receive it, as the 
Saviour knew, with the gift of the Spirit at 
the first Pentecost after his resurrection, and 
were to preach it so purely that God would 
confirm their message by signs following. 
Moreover, this saying of Jesus has been veri- 
fled by the entire history of the Christian re- 
ligion. Those who have reverenced the word 
of Christ as holy and true, have also, with few 
exceptions, reverenced the word of the 
apostles as holy and true. And those who 
have rejected the divine authority of the 
apostles’ teaching, have also, sooner or later, 
rejected that of Christ’s teaching in the 
Gospels. 


21. But all these things will they do 
unto you for my name’s sake. Notice (1) 
that Jesus takes for granted the truth of the 
former of the two alternatives mentioned by 
him in the last part of verse 20, and means by 
the expression, all these things, persecution 
and other manifestations of hatred. (2) That 
he points out the deepest reason for this hatred 
and persecution of his disciples. Because the 
world hates the name of Jesus Christ—. ¢., the 
character and work represented by that name, 
it will seek to vex and destroy those who honor 
and worship it. (See Acts 4: 17; 9: 14; 26: 9.) 
That Jesus claimed to be ‘‘the Son of God”’ 
was counted blasphemy by the Sanhedrin, 
and was the ostensible reason for his condem- 
nation ; but, in reality, his holy and unworldly 
spirit, together with the aim and character of 
his work, was a disappointment to their ex- 
pectations, a rebuke to their pride, and a con- 
demnation of their life, which filled them 
with wrath. (3) That this is no new doctrine 
of Jesus. He had suggested the same thing 
in his Sermon on the Mount: “‘ Blessed are 
ye when men shall revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my sake.’’ (Matt.5:11.) And it 
is certainly safe to presume that Jesus, by 
suggesting this, intended not only to show his 
disciples the inevitableness of persecution, but 
to furnish them also with comfort in bearing 
it. ‘Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for 
great is your reward in heaven: for so perse- 
cuted they the prophets which were before 
you.’’ (Matt.5:12.) The assurance that they 
were suffering for the name of Christ, whom 
they adored as their Saviour, and that they 
were but drinking the cup which he had 
drained before (Matt. 20: 22), would be their great- 
est consolation in the dungeon, or on the 
cross. Because they know not him that 
sent me. Thus Jesus attributés the hostility 
which was seeking his life, and which would 
seek that of his friends, to ignorance of God. 
And by ignorance of God is meant want of 
love to his character. For to know God, in 
the highest and only adequate sense, is to love 
him. Not to love him, is to be ignorant of 
him. If the Jews had understood and ap- 
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preciated the God of their fathers, they would 
have been won to Christ, and would have seen 
in him the Son of the Highest, the image of 
the invisible God. The same is true of those 
to whom the gospel is preached. A rejection 
of Christ, is a rejection of the Father who 
sent him; and a rejection of the Father is due 
to a want of love. 

22. If I had not come and spoken unto 
them, they had not had sin. The coming 
here referred to, is the coming from heaven, 
by way of the incarnation. It was the condi- 
tion of Christ’s speaking to men, and reveal- 
ing to them the Father with unprecedented 
clearness, Jesus here affirms that the sin of 
the world is without excuse, because of his 
teaching and miracles, (Ver. 22,24.) All previ- 
ous revelations were starlight when compared 
with the noonday brightness of the one made 
by Christ, and therefore, without this, the 
Jews would have been comparatively innocent. 
For the guilt of rejecting God is always in 
proportion to the means of knowledge fur- 
nished. To have sin, means to be a sinner; 
in other words, it is to have sinned, and hence 
to be guilty of sin. Sin is conceived of as be- 
longing to the sinner, just as truly as a wound, 
or a sense of pain belongs to one who has it. 
(Comp. 19:11; 1 John 1:8.) Bearing sin is 
a similar expression ; for the guilt of it is con- 
ceived of as resting upon the wrong-doer, and 
exposing him to just punishment. (Num.9: 13; 14: 
34; 18: 22.) Of course, the second clause, they 
had not had sin, must be taken in a quali- 
fied, not an absolute sense. Their sin would, 
in that case, have been as nothing compared 
with what it now is. But now they have no 
cloke (or, excuse) for their sin. As knowl- 
edge, and, indeed, knowledge in its purest 
form and greatest spiritual beauty, has been 
placed within their reach, and they have re. 
fused to welcomeit, their sin is without excuse. 
“To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth 
it not, to him it is sin.’’ (James4:17.) Observe 
(1) that ignorance may sometimes be a plausi- 
ble or partial excuse for evil conduct, though 


celJohn 2: 23....d ch. 3:2; 7:31; 9:32. 


it is never, perhaps, a perfectly sufficient one. 
(Comp. 1 Tim. 1:18; Acts 17: 80; 1 Pet. 1: 
14.) (2) That this ignorance must be due to a 
lack of the means of knowledge, as well as of 
knowledge itself, or it will be of no avail as an 
apology for wrong-doing. Only in case it 
were absolute, involuntary, and wholly due 
to the providence of God, would it be a valid 
excuse for evil conduct. And such ignorance 
of duty does not probably anywhere exist 
(comp. Rom. 1: 19, sq.; 2: 12-15); certainly 
it did not prevail among the Jews in Christ’s 
day. 

23. He that hateth me hateth my 
Father also. The Son is one with the 
Father, is the image of the Father, is the 
clearest possible revelation of the Father, and, 
indeed, as clear a revelation of the Father as 
of himself—the Son. And he is this down 
to the present hour, by his teaching and per- 
sonal bearing; by the divine purity and au- 
thority; by the soul-awakening and _ soul- 
illuminating power of his words and life. 
But he knows himself to be hated—steadily, 
deeply, and even bitterly hated—by many of 
the people, and in this hour of most solemn 
and holy feeling, he deliberately affirms that 
hatred of himself is hatred of his Father— 
that hatred of the Son of God is hatred of 
God. And if it was so then, is it not sonow? 

24. If I had not done among them the 
works which none other man did. The 
mighty works of Jesus, viewed in all their 
circumstances and characteristics, were more 
evidently and indisputably divine than any 
works ever performed among men. They 
were “‘signs’’ which ought to have convinced 
the most cautious and conservative that God 
was with him. (Comp. 8: 2; 9: 380-83.) Judged 
by them, as well as by his teaching, Jesus 
ought to have been welcomed as the long ex- 
pected Messiah and Holy One of God (6: 69), 
instead of being accused of serving Beelze- 
bub, and blaspheming Jehovah. Profoundly 
as they were disappointed in their expecta- 
tions of a civil ruler, and shocked as they 
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were by his disregard of their Sabbath 
scruples, and provoked as they were by his 
outspoken condemnation of their hypocrisy, 
they ought to have received the holy and self- 
evidencing truth which he proclaimed with 
divine authority, and to have been convinced 
by the miracles which he wrought. But they 
were filled with a deep moral enmity to God, 
which evidence could not overcome. Their 
unbelief was a matter of the heart, and was, 
therefore, proof against reason. How many 
in every age have been like them! The 
world did not come to an end with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. But now have 
they both seen and hated both me and 
my Father. Seen—i. ¢., in and by the 
works of which he is speaking. These works 
were no less a revelation of his Father than 
of himself. They ‘‘revealed outwardly the 
majesty and will of God, and of Christ, as 
the representative of God.’’— Westcott. With 
this language may be compared that of 14: 9: 
‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.”’ 

25. But this cometh to pass, that the 
word might (or, may) be fulfilled that is 
written in their law, They hated me 
without a cause. The ellipsis after but, is 
properly filled, we believe, with the words, 
this cometh to pass. But why an ellipsis 
here, and in 13:18? Weiss suggests that we 
“may assume a painful aposiopesis, in which 
Jesus forbears to declare what it was that 
took place, in order that the prophecy might 
be fulfilled.’’ Of course Jesus does not mean 
that the world hated him with a view to ful- 
filling a prediction of the Scripture, or that 
God had either moved or permitted the world 
to hate him in order to thus fulfill a pro- 
phecy of Scripture. But God made the pre- 
diction because he foresaw the events which it 
described, and because he would have his peo- 
ple know that he foresaw these events, and so 
was not taken with surprise by them. There 
was, therefore, a good end accomplished by 
the fulfillment of these predictions—an end 
which God had in view when he made them, 


an end which the Saviour recognized as ac- 
complished by them. And by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that, in a comprehensive 
sense, God’s knowledge and plan of govern- 
ment took into account from the beginning 
all these dark and perplexing events, Jesus 
removes doubt from the mind of his disciples. 
The emphatic words of the quotation are, 
probably, the last, without acause. (Comp. 
ver. 22, 24). Their enmity to Christ was 
gratuitous, undeserved, unprovoked. The 
quotation is thought to be from Ps. 69: 4. 
(Comp. Ps. 35: 19). In his introduction to 
this Psalm, Perowne says: ‘“ Enough, how- 
ever, remains to justify the Messianic sense 
of the Psalm, provided our interpretation be 
fair and sober. The broad principle laid 
down in the introduction to the Seventy- 
second Psalm applies here. The history of 
prophets and holy men of old is a typical 
history. They were, it may be said, repre- 
sentative men, suffering and hoping, not for 
themselves only, but for the nation whom 
they represented. In their sufferings they 
were feeble and transient images of the Great 
Sufferer, who by his sufferings accomplished 
man’s redemption.’”’ And on the fourth 
verse, as cited in part by Jesus, he remarks: 
‘“The manner of citation plainly shows how 
we are to understand that it might be fulfilled 
(iva wAnpo3n); what was true, in some sense, 
even of the suffering Israelite under the law, 
was still more true of Him in whom was no 
sin, and whom, therefore, his enemies did 
indeed hate without cause.’’ And the Spirit 
of God foresaw the antitype in the type. 
Observe that the Psalms are evidently em- 
braced in their law, as the words are here 
used. The whole Old Testament was, in fact, 
regarded by the Jews as their law, in so far 
as it was their rule of duty towards God and 
man. Jesus does not seem to call it their 
law by way of contrast with a different law 
now binding on his followers, but simply as a 
law which they recognized as divine. 

26. But when the Comforter (Advocate) 
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is come, etc. The word but should prob- 
ably be omitted. Notice (1) that the pur- 
pose for which the Spirit of truth is here said 
to come to the disciples, is to bear witness con- 
cerning Christ. The hatred of the world is 
not to prevail against Jesus and his followers, 
by putting them to silence after putting him 
to death, but his honor and cause are to be 
maintained by the Divine Advocate, who is to 
take his own place with the disciples. (2) That 
Jesus himself engages to send this Advocate 
and Witness from the Father; for the pro- 
noun I is emphatic, as if he had said in 
English, ‘‘ Whom I myself will send to you,”’ 
etc. Twice before he has claimed a part in 
this sending of the Paraclete, first, by saying, 
“Ti. ¢., I myself will pray the Father, and 
he shall give you another Comforter, (Advo- 
cate)’’ (14: 16); and, secondly, by speaking of 
the Spirit as One ‘‘whom the Father will 
send in my name”? (14: 26); but here he makes 
his own authority more prominent, though in 
perfect harmony with his claim to be one 
with the Father in all action for the salvation 
of men. (Comp. 5: 19sq.; 6: 44; 12: 32; 10: 
28-80). (3) That the Advocate is to come 
from the Father—i. ¢., from with the 
Father, even as he is characterized as One 
““who proceedeth from with the Father.” 
Westcott remarks: ‘‘The preposition (apd) 
which is used in both clauses, expresses, prop- 
erly, position (‘from the side of’), and not 
source (é«, ‘out of’).’’ There is, therefore, no 
sufficient basis in the expression, ‘‘ which pro- 
ceedeth from the Father,” for the doctrine of 
the eternal Procession of the Spirit from the 
Father. Especially important is it, as West- 
cott has noted, ‘‘that the Greek Fathers who 
apply this passage to the eternal Procession 
instinctively substitute ‘out of’ (é) for ‘from’ 
(rapa) in their application of it.’”” Why then 
is the present tense employed in this clause? 
or why is this clause added to the promise, 
I will send, etc.? We answer, to connect 
the working of the Spirit in every age or dis- 
pensation with the Father's will. And 
this appears to be the view of Weiss (in 
Meyer). Hesaysthat the word “‘ proceedeth”’ 
(exwopaverar), ‘‘expressing action in a general 


way, without temporal limits, does not refer 
to the essence of the Spirit (Lticke), or to the 
imminent relation of the divine subsistenoes 
(Stier, Godet) . . but, according to the con- 
text, to the effective communication from the 
Father ad extra, through which, in every 
case that occurs, the Spirit is received.”’ And 
Westcott says again: ‘The use of the present 
(proceedeth), in contrast with the future (J 
will send), brings out the truth that the mis- 
sion of the Spirit consequent on the exalta- 
tion of the Son, was the consummation of his 
earlier working inthe world.’’ It is certainly 
rash to affirm that this language has any 
direct reference to the inner and essential re- 
lations of the Godhead. It shows, however, 
that in the economy of grace, the work of the 
Son and of the Spirit cannot be regarded as 
separate from that of the Father. (4) That 
the work of the Paraclete in bearing witness 
respecting Christ, is to be effected in and 
through his disciples—unless, perhaps, the 
testimony of miracles be regarded as external 
to them, though connected with their faith 
and confirmatory of their mission and word. 
In support of this statement, we appeal to the 
words, ‘‘whom I will send unto you,’ and 
to the fact that the Spirit was not only to 
quicken the memory of the disciples as to 
what Jesus had taught them, but was also to 
teach them himself, and guide them into all 
the truth (14:26; 16:16sq), Besides, as a matter 
of history, it appears that the Spirit’s witness 
concerning Christ has always been closely 
connected with that of the apostles in preach- 
ing, or the written word. The experience of 
Christian men under the influence of the 
Spirit is dependent on the testimony of Scrip- 
ture as to the life of Christ. Hence the im- 
portance of the next verse. 

27. And ye also shall bear witness. 
Bear witness, instead of shall bear wit- 
ness, appears to be the true reading in this 
place. But to translate it as an imperative 
(though the form allows this) breaks the con- 
nection and mars the harmony of the passage, 
It is better to account for the present indica, 
tive by supposing that Jesus would recognize, 
with all possible honor, their actual relation 
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to him. For the eleven were loyal, though 
weak. They had often testified of the wisdom 
and power of their Master, and they were 
now ready to repeat their testimony. Jesus 
therefore describes them as doing what they 
have done, are prepared to do, and will spend 
their lives in doing. ‘‘ Ye, too, are my wit- 
nesses,’’ is the purport of his language. Bee 
cause ye have been (rather, are) with me 
from the beginning. A case of brevilo- 
quence, meaning, ‘‘ Ye are now, and have 
been, from the beginning of my public work, 
with me.’”’ (Comp. Lukel: 2; Acts 1: 22; 
and John 8: 44; Acts 26: 4). Godet remarks: 
‘‘The apostles will not be mere passive in- 
struments of the Spirit. They will continue 
to be free and personal agents. Along with 
the action of the Spirit they will have their 
special part to do in bearing testimony. For 
they possess a treasure which is their own, 
and which the Spirit could not have commu- 
nicated to them—their historical knowledge 
of the ministry of Jesus from its origin even 
to its end. The apostles were to be the wit- 
nesses of the historic Christ. But the Spirit 
does not teach the facts of history; he unfolds 
its true meaning. The apostolic testimony, 
and the testimony of the Spirit, form, there- 
fore, a single act, but they contribute each a 
different element—one the historic narrative, 
the other its internal evidence and victorious 
force.’’ If Godet means to deny the agency 
of the Spirit in quickening the memory of 
the apostles, his denial is nullified by the ex- 
press declaration of Christ (14:26); but if he 
only means that the Holy Spirit did not 
reveal to them historic facts in the life of 
Christ which they had never learned by 
natural means, by sight or hearing, his state- 
ment may be correct. Atall events, it directs 
us to what may be called the distinctive ele- 
ments of the double testimony of the Spirit 
and the apostles. 


Ch. 16: 1-4. ReLiagious PERsEcUTION 
BECAUSE OF THE WORLD’S HATRED, GRA- 
clousLy ForRETOLD. 


1. These things have I spoken unto 
you. These things, may comprise all that 
is recorded in the preceding chapter, but 
especially in the last part of it. (Ver. 18-27). 
That ye should not be offended, (better, 
as in Rey. Ver., that ye may not be made to 
stumble). By forewarning them of the inex- 
cusable hostilty of ‘‘the world’’—a hostility 
directed against Jehovah and his Anointed 
(Ps.2: 2), even when it is aimed at them—Jesus 
seeks to prepare them for what is to come, and 
so to prevent them from falling into doubt or 
despair. For the rejection of the gospel by 
the bulk of the Jewish nation, was sure to 
prove one of the sorest trials of their faith. 
If the confidence of the elect in him could be 
broken by anything, it would be broken by 
the utter failure of the chosen people to recog- 
nize their King, and by their bitter enmity to 
him as an alleged impostor and blasphemer. 
For the use of the word (cxavdadigev), to cause 
to stumble, see Matt. 5: 29, 30; 11:6; John 
6: 61; and Matt. 18: 21, compared with Luke 
8: 18. In the New Testament it never de- 
notes causing one to stumble or fall, physi- 
cally, but always morally; in other words, it 
is always used in a tropical sense, meaning, to 
cause one to fall into sin, apostasy, or the like. 

2. They shall (better, will), put you out 
of the synagogue. See Note on this form 
of excommunication at 9: 22. ‘‘And this, 
which you might naturally anticipate, if the 
people reject the gospel, is not the worst; 
“but an hour cometh.’’ This gives the sense 
more exactly than the version, Yea, the 
time, etc. For but (aad) ‘‘introduces the 
contrast of a much worse, a bloody issue.’’— 
Weiss. If no attempt is made to supply (as 
above) the unexpressed thought which ac- 
counts for the contrast expressed by this con- 
nective, the customary version, yea, is the 
best approximate rendering of the original. 
(See Winer, p. 451). That whosoever 
killeth you, etc. What must be said of the 
conjunction that (iva)? Does it retain in this 
place the idea of purpose or end? So Winer 
believes (p. 380:) ‘‘the time is come in order 
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3 And «these things will they do unto you, because 
they have not known the Father, nor me. 

4 But *these things have I told you, that when the 
time shall come, ye may remember that I told you of 
them. And «these things I said not unto you at the 
beginning, because I was with you. 
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3 offereth service unto God. And these things will 
they do, because they have not known the Father, 
4nor me. But these things have I spoken unto you, 
that when their hour is come, ye may remember 
them, how that I told you. And these things I said 
not unto you from the beginning, because I was with 


a ch. 15: 21; Rom. 10:2; 1 Cor, 2:8; 1 Tim. 1: 


13....6 ch. 13:19; 14: 29....¢ See Matt. 9: 15. 


to—that is, the time appointed for the pur- 
pose, that, etc.’’ So, also, Meyer and Weiss. 
‘‘What will happen in the ‘hour,’ is regarded 
as the object of its coming.’’ In other words, 
this dreadful violence in persecuting the dis- 
ciples of Christ will have its day and hour, a 
period provided for it in the holy plan of 


God.! 
By saying whosoever—every one, etc., 


Jesus declares that the deadly persecutions to 
be anticipated by his followers would be 
animated by religious fanaticism, by an 
opinion on the part of those who should con- 
duct them, that killing the servants of Christ 
is rendering a strictly religious service to God, 
(like offering an appointed sacrifice). So, 
then, an impure and ignorant zeal of God 
would embitter the hearts of men against his 
most faithful servants. (Comp. Acts 26:9; 
Gal. 1: 13 sq). Many commentators refer, in 
illustration of Christ’s saying, to the Midrash 
on Num. 20: 12, (where Phinehas is said to 
have made an atonement for the children of 
Israel): ‘‘ Was this said because he offered 
an offering (Korban)? No; but to teach them 
that every one who sheds the blood of the 
wicked is as he that offereth an offering.’’ See 
also, the view of heathen writers, in Tacitus, 
‘* Ann.”’ xv. 44; and Suetonius, ‘‘ Nero,’’ 16. 
Alas, the day has not yet dawned, when re- 
ligious persecution, even unto death, is seen 
by all to be evil. 

3. And these things will they do unto 
you (omit unto you), because they have 
not known the Father, norme. Perhaps 


1The writer is indebted to Dr. Broadus for the fol- 
lowing Note: ‘An hour is coming, and has come, 
Jor you to be scattered, etc. I think this is a pretty 
exact rendering. It does not mean that an hour 
has come for that purpose, but that an hour suited and 
appointed for that has arrived, There are in this Gos- 
pel many delicate non-final uses of (iva). Meyer insists 
on making them all strictly final, which is often ex- 
tremely awkward and forced, and Winer only half 
extricated himself from that notion. It is frequently 
very difficult to render, or to determine, the exact 
shade of meaning in such cases, but that the (iva) is 
very often not final is certain.” 


the stricter rendering, because they knew not, 
would be justified in this case by supposing 
that the mind of Jesus passes forward to the 
time of persecution (will they do), and from 
that point views the failure to recognize the 
Father and Christ as something already com- 
plete in the past. But with either translation 
the principal thought of this clause remains 
the same. The knew not; or, have not 
known, is not mentioned by way of excuse 
for their conduct. It is rather a part of their 
sin, but a part which accounts for the rest. 
That when light came into the world, they 
loved darkness rather than light (3:19), was in 
a high degree sinful, and was the occasion of 
other sin, even the unrelenting severity with 
which they tried to exterminate those who 
were willing to walk in the light. How evi- 
dent it is that one who supposes God to be 
pleased with religious persecution, has no 
correct view of his character! How clear 
that one who imagines Jesus Christ to be 
pleased with such a use of force and violence, 
is a stranger to his love! Yet how uniformly 
and fiercely have the persecutors of good men 
claimed that they were doing their terrible 
work for the Lord’s sake! Is there not 
danger of palliating their sin, by the plea 
that they were doing what they supposed to 
be right? Was not the light offered to their 
minds? And did they not reject it? With 
the knowledge which had been brought to 
mankind by the Saviour, they had no excuse 
for being ignorant of the true God, or for per- 
secuting his servants. 

4. But these things have I told you (or, 
spoken unto you). The word but is most 
naturally explained as denoting a sharp in- 
terruption of the account of what the world 
would do, and a recurrence to the thought of 
verse 1: But—to say no more of this—these 
things, etc. That when the time shall 
come (lit., their howr is come). Their hour 
is the hour of these events, the time when 
they will come to pass) Ye may remember 
that I told you of them. The best sup- 
ported text reads: Ve may remember them, 
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that I myself told you. Few things would be 
more comforting to the disciples in times of 
distress, produced by the hatred of men, than 
a remembrance of Christ’s own prediction of 
the events by which they were distressed—a 
prediction uttered in the immediate presence 
of his agony in the garden! That he foresaw 
it all, that he told them of it in love, that 
their suffering was for him, and that he had 
suffered far more for them—all this would 
give them patience and strength. And these 
things I said not unto you at (rather, from) 
the beginning, because I was with you. 
Observe, (1) that Jeaus does not deny having 
spoken of these things before the present 
hour; he simply denies having spoken of 
them to his disciples from the beginning of 
his public ministry. This denial is not incon- 
sistent with an occasional reference in the 
course of his ministry to the sufferings which 
they would be called to bear. ‘‘ The future 
fate of the disciples had not been unfolded 
little by little in unbroken order as a neces- 
sary consequence of their relation to Christ. 
Here and there it had been indicated before, 
but now it was shown in its essential relation 
to their faith.”’— Westcott. (2) That while 
the Synoptists appear to affirm that Jesus 
spoke previously on one occasion with much 
fullness of the sufferings which would over- 
take the disciples, of the hatred of the world 
as the source of those sufferings, and of the 
name of Christ as the occasion of that hatred, 
they do not say that he spoke with the same 
fullness (as here) of the Holy Spirit as their 
Teacher and Helper in time to come. (See 
Matt. 5: 10; 10: 16, sq.; Luke 6: 22, sq.) 
‘*«These things,’ in this verse,’’ says Watkins 
(comp. ver. 8 and 1, and chap. 15: 21), ‘‘ refers 
to the full account he has given them of the 
world’s hatred and the principles lying at the 
foot of it, and the manner in which it was 
to be met by the Spirit’s witness and their 
witness of him.’”’?’ On the other hand, Weiss 
maintains (1) that Matthew inserts in Christ’s 
address to the twelve (Matt.10), predictions as 
to their future sufferings through persecution 
which, as Luke 12 proves, were not uttered 
at that time, the Evangelist bringing together 
in that address the substance of what Jesus 
had said at different times on the matter re- 
ferred to. (2) That John also appears to have 
brought together in this section, either con- 


sciously or unconsciously, whatever according 
to his recollection Jesus had foretold concern- 
ing the destiny of his disciples in the world. 
In proof of this he remarks: ‘‘ Therefore in 
this place occur such sayings as 15: 20, sq., 
which are undoubtedly the same as Matt. 10: 
24, 25, sq.; therefore the being hated for my 
name's sake 15: 21, comp. Matt. 10: 22; there- 
fore above all the somewhat mechanically 
(and here surely by the writer's combination 
of materials) introduced 26, 27, which are 
certainly nothing else than a genuine Jo- 
hannic reproduction of Matt. 10: 19, sq.” 
But this criticism of John’s record seems to 
me to overlook the circumstance that every 
great teacher is wont to repeat the same truth 
again and again with slight variations of lan- 
guage, gathering up the results in some final 
lesson which is more complete or impressive 
than any one that preceded it. In this way, 
I would account for the similarity of thought 
and language in the first two instances (viz., 
John 15: 20, sq., compared with Matt. 10: 24, 
25, sq., and John 15: 21, compared with Matt. 
10: 22). And as to the insertion of 15: 26, 27, 
where they stand, it seems to me far more 
probable that Jesus put them there in a free, 
tender, spontaneous address to his disciples— 
an address adapting itself moment by moment 
to the varying emotions reflected from the 
countenances of the little circle of friends 
about him—than that the reflective skill of 
the writer put them there, though out of their 
true place. But whatever may be thought of 
the probability that the apostle John has un- 
consciously brought into this address some- 
thing that belongs elsewhere, it is manifestly 
very improbable that a Falsarius, writing in 
the third, fourth, or fifth decade of the second 
century, when the Synoptical Gospels were 
already well known and highly esteemed, 
would have ventured upon even a seeming 
contradiction of what they teach, such as we 
are supposed to have in the words: ‘‘These 
things I said not unto you from the begin- 
ning.’’ Would not such a writer have been 
extremely solicitous to avoid every appear- 
ance of inconsistency with the earlier testi- 
mony? Besides, what conceivable motive 
could have led him to make this statement, 
with no evidence of its truth in his possession, 
and to expose his narrative thereby to criti- 
cism? 
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5 But now «I go my way to him that sent me; and 
none of you asketh me, Whither goest thou? 

6 But because I have said these things unto you, 
+sorrow hath filled your heart. 

7 Nevertheless I tell you the truth; It is expedient 
for you that I go away: for if 1 go not “eh ¢the Com- 
forter will not come unto you; but ¢if I depart, I will 
send him unto you. 
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5 you. But nowI gounto him that sent me; and none 
6o0f you asketh me, Whither goest thou? But be- 
cause I have spoken these things unto you, sorrow 
7 hath filled your heart. Nevertheless I tell you the 
truth ; It is expedient for you that I go away: for if 
I go not away, the !Comforter will not come unte 


ach, 7:33; 18: 3; 14: 28; ver. 10; 16....b oh. 14: 1; ver. 22....c oh, 7: 89; 14: 16, 26; 15: 26....d Acts 2: 34; Eph, 4: 8,—1 Or, Ad- 


vocate, 


Or, Helper. Gr. Paraclete. 


5-15. PRoMIsSE OF THE PARACLETE’S 
Comine anp Work. 

5. But nowlI go my way (better, go away, 
or depart) to him that sent me. The idea 
of withdrawal or retirement from the com- 
pany of his disciples, if not from the world, 
is expressed by the word (iméyw) here used, 
while the words, to him that sent me, de- 
scribe the goal to be reached by that with- 
drawal. And none of you asketh me, 
Whither goest (or, withdrawest) thou? 
They had given some attention to the thought 
of his leaving them, and had been troubled 
by it. But they seem to have considered its 
effect upon themselves, not upon him. In 
other words, they had not asked whither he 
was going, or what would be the home that 
he would reach. Their concern for them- 
selves had filled their hearts, and prevented 
any interest in respect to his glory and joy 
with the Father. 

6. But because I have said (or, spoken) 
these things unto you, sorrow hath filled 
your heart. They should have rejoiced. 
Love to him should have filled their hearts 
with exceeding gladness, because he was 
about to resume his divine estate (comp. 14: 
28). But instead of this they were sad. The 
shadow of a great disappointment was gather- 
ing about them. While they still clung with 
desperate tenacity to the hope that he would 
in some way escape the malice of his foes and 
restore the kingdom to Israel, every sentence 
which he uttered pointed toa different issue, 
and tended to increase their sorrow. Doubt- 
less this was very manifest in their looks and 
gestures, if it was not also expressed by audi- 
ble sighs. A sorrowful company they were 
at this moment. 

7. Nevertheless I tell you the truth. 
Purely as a matter of taste in reproducing the 
simplicity of John’s style, we should prefer 
yet to nevertheless, as a translation of the 
Greek word (a4) in this place; and the same 
rendering would be better than the almost 
obsolete Aowbdeit, in John 7: 27, and Acts 7: 


48. It is also noteworthy that the I is em- 
phatic in the original; probably to contrast 
his own correct view with their false view. 
Thus: ‘‘ You have a wrong view of my de- 
parture, deeming it your greatest calamity, 
and, therefore, sorrow fills your hearts. But 
I, on the contrary, tell you the truth, in re- 
spect to this event,’ etc. It is expedient 
for you that I go away. Thus Jesus de- 
clares that if they were to disregard his con- 
dition and look only at their own good, they 
had more to gain than to lose by his de- 
parture. Their intense self-care was, there- 
fore, unwise as well as ungenerous, though he 
only says this by implication. What he does 
say directly, after gently reminding them of 
their disregard of his interest in the case, is, 
that henceforth his presence was not the 
highest blessing they could have. Not that 
his presence was anything less than gracious, 
uplifting, and sanctifying, but that his going 
away would bring to them light and help 
more powerful, more spiritual, and better 
adapted to their condition in days to come. 
This he proceeds to explain: for if I go not 
away, the Comforter (or, Advocate) will 
not come unto you. What is to be under- 
stood by this? Could not the Holy Spirit 
work in the hearts of men, to renew and 
sanctify them, while Christ was in the flesh? 
‘We believe that he could, and did. But for 
two reasons, at least, he could not, without 
violence to the principles of human nature, 
do for them all that he did after the return of 
Jesus to his Father. (1) The visible and 
natural presence of Christ was an obstacle to 
the fullest influence of the Spirit in certain 
directions. For, while Jesus was there in 
bodily form, a true man, it was extremely 
difficult for them to think of his reign as 
purely spiritual. As we have seen all along, 
they shared, with the bulk of their nation, the 
expectation that the Messiah would be a tem- 
poral prince, whatever else he might be. And 
obviously nothing short of his departure from 
earth by death, would thoroughly destroy 
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8 And when he is come, he will reprove the world of 
sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment: 
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8 you; but if I go, I will send him unto you. And 
he, when he is come, will convict the world in re- 
spect of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment: 


that expectation. Moreover, the visible pres- 
ence of Christ, as a teacher, to whom they 
could resort for answers to every question, 
would tend to prevent their gathering up and 
pondering, with suitable care and prayer for 
divine help, all that he had said tothem. It 
was time for the young eagles to be left alone. 
(2) The departure of Christ by crucifixion, 
burial, resurrection, and ascension, were parts 
of his work, as Mediator between God and 
men, which the Holy Spirit was to use, and 
which could not be used with full effect, until 
they had been accomplished. Hence the new 
and mightier work of the Spirit after the de- 
parture of Jesus, is described as his coming 
from the Father, sent by theSon; and as that 
greater work could not be performed until 
Christ had been crucified and glorified, thus 
furnishing the truth to be employed, the 
coming of the Spirit for that work is repre- 
sented as dependent on the previous de- 
parture of Christ. But if I depart (better, 
go), I will send him unto you. Observe 
that Christ here employs a word which sig- 
nifies merely to go, to make a journey, not to 
go away. Observe also, that he says again 
(see 15: 26), I will send him unto you. 
8. And when he is come, etc. A more 
formally exact translation would read: And, 
having come, he will convict the world con- 
cerning, etc. The questions to be answered 
by the interpreter of this verse relate solely 
to the meaning of the words. (1) The 
Greek word (éAéyée), is translated in the Com. 
Ver. reprove, in the Rev. Ver. convict, and 
by many. scholars, convince. Does it here 
signify will reprove, or will convince, or will 
convict? The first definition may be given 
to the verb in Luke 3: 19; 1 Tim. 5: 20; Titus 
1:18; Rev. 3:19. But it does not satisfy the 
demands of this passage. For, while it is 
natural to speak of reproving one in respect 
of sin, it is less natural to speak of reproving 
one in respect of righteousness, and unnatu- 
ral to speak of reproving one in respect of 
judgment. Besides, mere reproof expresses 
but a small part of the Holy Spirit’s work in 
relation to the world, especially if that work 
is performed in great measure through the 
inspired teaching of the apostles. (Comp. 
Notes on 15: 26, 27). This definition of the 


word is, therefore, unsatisfactory. The second 
meaning is given to the verb in 1 Cor. 14: 24~ 
‘Tf all prophesy, and there come in one that 
believeth not, or one unlearned, he is con- 
vinced of all,’ etc. But against this mean- 
ing, it has been urged that ‘‘the chief part of 
the world is still without the pale of the 
church, and that, even within the church, the 
number of those in whom a living spiritual 
conviction of sin and righteousness and judg- 
ment has been wrought, is by no means the 


largest.’’ (Hare, in ‘‘Mission of the Com- 
forter’’). There is weight in this considera- 
tion. Moreover, this rendering carries the 


mind of the reader directly to the effect of 
the Paraclete’s work in the hearts of men— 
that is, to the subjective influence of the 
Spirit, while the Greek term gives quite as 
much prominence to the intrinsic force of the 
argument or evidence employed. Thus the 
word reprove, directs attention almost ex- 
clusively to the objective side of the action, 
and the word convince, to the subjective, 
while the Greek original seems to embrace 
both. The third definition is supported by the 
use of the word in ch. 8: 46: ‘‘ Which of you 
convicteth me of sin?’’ and in James 2: 9: 
‘But if ye have respect of persons, ye commit 
sin, and are convicted by the law as transgres- 
sors.’’ Rev. Ver. Yet the legal use of this 
English word has a tendency to restrict its 
meaning, and on this account, Noyes’s trans- 
lation, namely: ‘Shall bring conviction to 
the world, etc.,’’ is, perhaps, as free from ob- 
jection asany. Liicke remarks that, ‘‘In the 
Greek verb used by Christ is always implied 
the refutation, the overcoming of an error, or 
wrong, by the truth and the right. And 
when, by means of the conviction (éeyxos), 
the truth detects the error, and the right the 
wrong, so that a man becomes conscious of 
them—then arises the feeling of guilt, which 
is ever painful. And hence this office has 
been called the Punitive Office of the Spirit. 
The effect of conviction wrought by the 
Divine Spirit in the world, may be to 
harden; but its aim is the deliverance of the 
world.’’ With the last statement of Liicke 
may be compared the words of Paul in 2 Cor. 
2: 15, 16. 

(2) By the world, must be understood 
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the yet unbelieving part of mankind, so de- 
nominated because it was the far larger part, 
when these words were spoken, as it still is. 
Only a few of the Jews, and a still smaller 
number of the Gentiles, gave any evidence of 
saving faith in God, ‘‘If Luthardt and 
Hengstenberg maintain that the Jewish world 
is primarily meant, this is certainly correct 
as to the mind of Jesus, but not as to that of 
the Evangelist.’’— Weiss. We enter our pro- 
test against this oracular style of criticism. 
How any one can know what was intended 
by Jesus, in distinction from what the Evan- 
gelist understood him to mean, is left without 
explanation by Weiss, and is incomprehen- 
sible to us. That Jesus did not restrict his 
own kingdom, or the work of the Spirit, ab- 
solutely and forever, to the seed of Abraham 
after the flesh, is clear from many passages; 
and if he looked beyond the Israelites at all, 
there seems to be no reason why he should 
not have done this in his last protracted inter- 
view with his disciples, and especially when 
speaking to them of the work of the Spirit. 
(8) The words sin, righteousness, and 
judgment, are used in a general sense, and 
therefore without the article; but a conspicu- 
ous example of each is made use of by the 
Spirit, according to the next verse, in demon- 
strating to the world the nature of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment. The Note 
of Westcott is very suggestive: ‘‘The three 
conceptions, sin, righteousness, and judg- 
ment, are given first in their most abstract 
and general form. These are the cardinal 
elements in the determination of man’s spir- 
itual state. In these, his past and present and 
future are severally summed up. Then, 
when the mind has seized the broad divisions 
of the spiritual analysis, the central fact in 
regard to each is stated, from which the pro- 
cess of testing, of revelation, of condemna- 
tion, proceeds. In each case the world was in 
danger of fatal error, and this error is laid 
open in view of the decisive criterion to 
which it is brought.’ Again: ‘‘The three 
subjects are placed in a natural and signifi- 
cant order. The position of man is deter- 
mined first; he is shown to have fallen. And 
then the position of the two spiritual powers 


which strive for the mastery over him is 
made known; Christ has risen to the throne 
of glory; the prince of the world has been 
judged.” 

(4) The preposition translated of, signifies, 
in this place, concerning, or, in respect of. 
The conviction of the world will have respect 
to the nature of sin, as well as to the fact of 
its own sinfulness, ete. 

9. Of sin, because they believe not on 
me. This does not mean that the Holy 
Spirit, through the preaching of the apostles, 
or otherwise, will demonstrate to men that 
their sin remains unforgiven, because they do 
not believe in Christ—that, like the venom of 
the fiery flying serpent, it will continue in 
them, working death, because they reject the 
only cure, the Saviour lifted up on the cross, 
Such a truth is plainly taught by the Lord 
himself (ch.$:14,15), but it is hardly found in 
the most natural interpretation of this verse. 

Nor does it mean that nothing but unbelief 
in Christ is now reckoned as sin, so that the 
only way in which the Holy Spirit can bring 
conviction of sin to the mind of man, since 
the death of Christ, is by proving to him that 
he does not believe in the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world. The words 
of Jesus assume that unbelief in him is sin, 
and therefore proof of sin in all those who 
entertain it; but they do not say or imply that 
it is the only sin of which men are guilty. 
This is self-evident. If a devout father were 
to hear his son blaspheme the name of God, 
he might attempt to bring conviction to that 
son concerning the presence and nature of 
sin in his heart, by directing his attention to 
the particular and awful sin of blasphemy ; 
for all blasphemy is sin, and illustrates the 
nature and power of sin; but the father 
would not be likely to think that proving his 
son a sinner because a blasphemer, was 
equivalent to proving, or assuming, that he 
was a sinner in no other way. 

And this leads to the true interpretation of 
Christ’s language in this clause. The Holy 
Spirit will bring conviction to mankind con- 
cerning sin, because they believe not in 
Christ, which is a great and fatal sin. In 
other words, the reason or argument which 
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10 ness, because I go to the Father, and ye behold me 
11 no more; of judgment, because the prince of this 
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the Spirit will use in convicting them of sin, 
will be their unbelief in Jesus. For unbelief 
in him is unbelief in God; since he is the per- 
fect manifestation of God, and especially of 
the love of God. And unbelief in God is the 
central principle of alienation from him. 
Now that Christ has come and revealed the 
moral perfection of the Father, a rejection of 
him is a rejection of the only true God, and 
an exaltation of self to the throne. ‘‘The 
Spirit, therefore, working through the written 
and spoken word, starts from the fact of un- 
belief in the Son of man, and through that, 
lays open what sin is.’’"— Westcott. Whether 
Jesus intends by this language to predict any 
direct work of the Spirit in the hearts of un- 
godly men, leading them to receive the truth, 
it is, perhaps, impossible to know; but there 
is nothing in his words incompatible with 
such aview. Yet it cannot be rightly infer- 
red from the expression ‘‘will convict the 
world,” that every person who was then liv- 
ing, or who has since lived, was to be shown 
that he had sinned by rejecting Christ. ‘‘The 
world’’ is a general expression, denoting the 
sphere of the Spirit’s direct or mediate opera- 
tion. (Comp. 12: 32.) 

10. Of righteousness, etc. (Lit., And of 
righteousness, because I go to the Father.) 
The work of the Spirit here described, though 
separable in thought, is inseparable in fact from 
the work which is spoken of in the previous 
verse. For unbelief in Christ cannot be a sin, 
or an illustration of all sin, unless he is what 
he claims to be—the Holy One of God. His 
righteousness is therefore presupposed in the 
sinfulness of rejecting him. And in order to 
bring home to conscience and heart the sin of 
not trusting in him and not obeying him, his 
moral perfection, his sinless character as the 
Son of God, must be clearly established. 
Moreover, in exhibiting and proving his 
moral perfection, the clearest possible light 
is cast upon the nature and beauty of righte- 
ousness itself. He was ever at one with his 
Father, ever ready to do his Father's will, 
ever illustrating divine truth, goodness, and 
mercy, in his conduct. He was holy, harm- 


less, undefiled, proving himself to be abso- 
lutely righteous, whether regarded as the Son 
of God, or as the Son of man. 

But what was the ultimate verification of 
all his claims, the invincible proof that he 
was the ‘‘only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth?’’ It was his going to the 
Father. And observe that to the Father are 
the emphatic words, made so by their position 
in the Greek sentence,—and to the Father I 
go.’’ This fact will be used by the Spirit in 
demonstrating the righteousness of Christ. 
By his voluntary and sacrificial death in 
obedience to the Father’s will, by his glorious 
resurrection from the dead and his manifesta- 
tion of himself to his disciples at sundry times 
during forty days, by his separation from 
them on the Mount of Olives, and his ascen- 
sion towards heaven, till a cloud received him 
out of their sight, and by the coming of the 
Spirit with mighty power on the Day of Pen- 
tecost, according to his promise, will that 
Spirit, speaking through the apostles, convict 
the unbelieving world of the righteousness of 
him who had been slain as a malefactor, con- 
vict the unbelieving people that they had 
‘‘denied the Holy One and the Just One,” 
asking for ‘‘a murderer to be granted’’ them. 
(Acts 2: 36; 3:14.) The words, and ye see (or, 
behold) me no more, are probably added for 
the purpose of showing that his departure to 
the Father would be a permanent withdrawal 
from his earthly and visible connection with 
them, and a permanent return to a higher 
state of being. Is it too much to say that he 
did not wish them to expect any renewal of 
this sensible communion with him on earth? 
and that he would have them welcome com- 
munion with him by the Spirit as a greater 
blessing? It was ‘‘expedient’’ for them that 
he should go away, and the Advocate come 
in his place; for, be it said with all reverence, 
the Advocate could hereafter give them more 
of Christ than could Jesus himself by his 
bodily presence. 

11. Of judgment, etc. (Lit., and of judg- 
ment, because the prince of this world hath 
been judged.) By reason of the perfect tense, 
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12 I have yet many things to say unto you, “but ye 
cannot bear them now. 
13 Howbeit when he, *the Spirit of truth, is come, 
¢he will guide you into all truth: for he shall not 
ak of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, 
that shall he speak: and he will shew you things to 
come, 


12 world hath been judged. I have yet many things 
to es unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 
13 Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he 
shall guide you into all the truth: for he shall 
not speak from himself; but what things soever 
he shall hear, these shall he speak: and he shall 
declare unto you the things that are to come. 


a@ Mark 4: 33; 1 Cor. 3:2; Heb. 5:13....6 ch. 


this language signifies that the prince of this 
world has beenand is condemned. The point 
of view is naturally that of the Spirit’s agency 
after the Pentecost in convicting the world. 
Then Christ’s work on earth will have been 
completed; and that work, all along a perfect 
expression of divine holiness and grace, but 
culminating at last in the gift of his life as a 
ransom for sinners, and approved by God 
through his resurrection from the dead and 
enthronement atthe right hand of the Father, 
will be made by the Spirit to appear in its 
true character, as a permanent, irreversible 
condemnation of Satan, the prince of this 
world. ‘‘This passage differs in form only 
from 12: 81, 32; the three actors mentioned 
the world, Satan, and Jesus, are the same, as 
well as the parts which are assigned to them. 
Our passage adds only this idea: that it is the 
Holy Spirit who will unfold to men the 
grandeur of the invisible drama accomplished 
on the cross. Thenceforth some remain in 
the sim of unbelief, and share the judgment of 
the prince of this world. Others take their 
stand on the side of the righteousness of Christ, 
and are withdrawn from the judgment pro- 
anounced upon Satan.’’—Godet. 

Observe, also, (1) The world has a prince. 
Men who are not the servants of Christ are 
the servants of Satan, whose personality is 
clearly assumed in this language. (2) The 
fact that their prince has been condemned is 
evidence that those who follow him will be 
condemned likewise, unless they repent. The 
decision against the prince will prove to be a 
decision against all who maintain his cause. 
(3) The act expressed by the word translated 
judged (xpivw), is always, in the Gospel of 
John, the premise to a judicial punitive act.— 
Cremer. In other words, judgment looks 
forward to punishment. Those who persist in 
rejecting Christ will at last hear the sentance; 
“Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.’’ 
(Matt, 75: 41), 

12-15. Tur INSPIRATION OF THE SPIRIT 
PROMISED TO THE ELEVEN. 


14:17; 15: 26....¢ ch. 14: 26; 1 John 2: 20, 27. 


12. I have yet many things, etc. A 
natural introduction to the following promise, 
which assures them of all needed instruction 
through the Holy Spirit. Much as Jesus has 
taught them in public with others, and in 
private for their special benefit, there is much 
more which he has forborne to teach, because 
of their prejudice and lack of spiritual dis- 
cernment. There is a fullness of truth in 
Christ which he cannot even now impart to 
them. Just what these many things are, 
the Saviour does not of course specify, but 
they all pertained, no doubt, to his spiritual 
reign over mankind; and many of them were 
revealed to the apostles by the Paraclete. 
Some of them may be, redemption by the 
sacrifice of Christ, the relation of the Mosaic 
law to grace, the acceptance of the heathen 
upon repentance and faith without submission 
to the Levitical law, the ultimate turning of 
the Jews to Christ, and the great apostasy 
before the end of the Christian Dispensation. 
Germs of nearly all these doctrines may, in- 
deed, be found in the sayings of Christ, but 
they were more fully developed by the apos- 
tles under the teaching of the Spirit. 

13. Howbeit when he, the Spirit of 
truth, is come, etc. But is a simpler and 
more intelligible rendering of the Greek con- 
nective here employed (8), than howbeit. 
So Noyes, Am. Bible Union, Revised Eng- 
lish Bible, and others. Here again, for the 
third time, is the Advocate described as the 
Spirit of truth. Wherefore? In the first 
instance (14:17), there is nothing but the ex- 
pression itself to suggest its meaning. In the 
second (15.26), the accompanying statement, 
shall testify (or, he will bear witness of me), 
points to his office as the Revealer of truth in 
respect to Christ. And in the present con- 
nection, all that is said represents him as the 
Revealer of Christian truth to the apostles, 
With these passages, compare 1 John 5: 6, 
which says: ‘‘It is the Spirit that beareth 
witness, because the Spirit is truth.’’ Com- 
pare also the language of John in his First 
Epistle (1 John 4:6), where ‘‘ the spirit of truth” 
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is contrasted with “the spirit of error,’ 
though some do not admit that the Holy 
Spirit is referred to; and his language in 
Rev. 19: 10, ‘‘for the testimony of Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy,” where again it is doubtful 
whether ‘‘the spirit of prophecy’’ refers to 
the Holy Spirit. It is, however, certain that 
the gift of prophecy is represented by the 
sacred writers as a gift imparted by the Spirit 
(¢ 9+ Acts 1:16; 2: 4,17; 19:6; 21:11; 28: 25; 1 Cor. 12: 8, 10; 
14:1), We understand, therefore, that the 
revelation of Christian truth is here set forth 
as a characteristic attribute or function of the 
Holy Spirit; indeed, as so characteristic of 
him, that it is represented as a quality of his 
nature. Revealing the truth may be re- 
garded as a part of his normal action. So 
important is a correct view of this matter, 
that we subjoin the explanations of a few emi- 
nent commentators. ‘‘ The Spirit of truth— 
i. e., the Spirit of God, and the principle of 
truth, who teaches it (16:13), and by its power 
imparts self-reliance, decision, and firmness 
(Matt. 10:19, sq.), who, therefore, takes the place 
of Christ as Helper.’’—De Wette. ‘‘ The Holy 
Spirit, who is possessor, bearer, and dispenser 
of the divine truth. He is the divine Prin- 
ciple of revelation, by whose action in human 
hearts the redemptive truth given by God in 
Christ—that is, the truth by way of pre- 
eminence—is transformed into knowledge, is 
vitally appropriated, and is brought to power- 
ful expression.—Meyer. ‘‘This expression 
certainly implies, not merely that the Spirit 
communicates the truth (Luth., Godet), or 
possesses and communicates it (Hengst.), but 
the genitive (of truth) is one of quality, only 
the truth is not a subjective attribute, which 
the Spirit has, but the objective divine truth 
which [so to speak] constitutes his nature, be- 
cause it belongs to that nature to possess the 
knowledge of the truth, and so to be the 


bearer of the revelation of God.’ — Weiss. 
““The Spirit by whom the truth finds expres- 
sion, and is brought to man’s spirit.’’— West- 


cott. ‘‘He is called the Spirit of truth, be- 
cause part of his special office is to bring truth 
home to the hearts of men, to carry it from 
the material to the moral sphere, to make it 
something more than a collection of signs 
seen or heard—a living power in living men.”’ 
—Watkins. He will guide you into all 
truth. A very significant promise! For, 
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First—the domain into which apostles are to 
be guided is the whole truth; that is, Christian 
truth in its totality. The Spirit will lead 
them into the truth as it is summed up in 
Jesus Christ; he will opento them the mystery 
of God, and of Christ, in whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge (0ol.2: 3,8). 
From the promise of Jesus, as well as from 
the nature of the case, it may be inferred that 
the various truths of the Christian religion 
are self-consistent, and that, if clearly appre- 
hended, they will be seen to form a single, 
harmonious system. From this promise it 
may also be inferred that, sooner or later, the 
Eleven were brought into such a state of mind 
and heart as to profit by a knowledge of Chris- 
tian truth in its completeness. For the Spirit 
would not show them the way to this before 
they were prepared in the temper of their 
hearts to follow that way. 

Secondly—in accord with what has now been 
said, the verb will guide, suggests a gradual 
and progressive work—a work that presup- 
poses a teachable spirit in the disciples, and 
that adapts itself, with absolute wisdom, to 
their inward condition. And this condition 
must, in the nature of the case, be affected by 
the ever changing demands of their ministry. 
Hence we conclude that the Spirit was not to 
bring the whole sum of Christian truth to the 
minds of the apostles in a moment, and, as it 
were, without effort or inquiry on their part. 
No doubt that a great light shone into their 
minds on the Day of Pentecost—a light which 
revealed to them very clearly the meaning of 
Christ’s death and resurrection; but there 
was much truth to be revealed when that day 
of wonders closed. The central truth of their 
Lord’s redemptive victory was enough to fill 
their minds and hearts. If they could think 
of more than this, the fulfillment of prophecy 
in the miracle before their eyes was likely to 
absorb their attention. How the Gentiles 
were to be made partakers of the great salva- 
tion, whether with or without submitting to 
the Mosaic ritual, was a question which did 
not, perhaps, enter their minds. And the 
same might be said of many other questions 
not unimportant to the purity and progress of 
the new religion. 

Thirdly—if the work of the Spirit in show- 
ing the apostles the way into the whole truth, 
as it is in Jesus, was thus gradual and pro- 
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gressive, adapting itself evermore to their 
spiritual capacity and need, it is more than 
probable that some of them were outstripped 
by others in the attainment of knowledge, 
and, indeed, that some died without reaching 
the same heights and depths of spiritual un- 
derstanding as others. Can it be reasonably 
assumed that James the Less, who suffered 
martyrdom at Jerusalem, in A. D. 44, was as 
profoundly versed in the whole system of 
Christian truth, as was Paul at his death, in 
4. D. 66, or John at his death, in a. p. 98? If 
not, it is easy to account for the apparently 
different degrees of doctrinal development at- 
tained by the writers of the New Testament, 
even without insisting upon the obvious fact 
that several of them have not written enough 
to give us anything more than fragments of 
their belief. It is sufficient to find that every 
one appears to hold the truth, as far as his 
knowledge extends, and that together they 
present to us the facts and principles of a 
great system. For he shall not speak of 
himself. (Rather, for he will not speak from 
himself); and the meaning is, not that the 
Spirit will refrain from saying anything 
about himself—e. g., as to his own knowledge 
(1 Oor,2:10), or power (1Cor.2:4; Heb.2:4), or di- 
vinity (1 Cor. 12: 8-11)—but that he will not speak 
from his own impulse or will, apart from the 
will of God. (Comp. 5: 19, 30). Godet re- 
marks; ‘‘ The infallibility of this guide springs 
from the same cause as that of Jesus himself 
(7:17,18), namely, from the absence of all 
egoistic and therefore evil productivity. All 
his revelations will be drawn from the trea- 
sure of objective divinity ; and so his teaching 
will be only an initiation into the divine 
reality of things. Satan is a liar just because 
he proceeds according to a wholly different 
method, drawing that which he speaks from 
his own source. (8:4).’”?’ But whatsoever 
he shall hear, that shall he speak. Or, 
more strictly, but whatsoever he shall hear 
will he speak. The insertion of that or these, 
before will he speak, seems to be unneces- 
sary; as is also the insertion of things, unless 
it be to indicate that the word represented by 
whatsoever is plural (sca), Shall hear; 
from whom? Probably from the Father, or 
the Son; for he comes as the Representative 
of both, and all things that are the Father’s 
are the Son’s also. Both have the same 
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thoughts, plans, affections, desires. In nature, 
in power, and in aim, they are one. The 
commentators call attention to the fact that 
the hearing and speaking here predicted do 
not refer to single acts, accomplished once 
for all, but to a series of acts, or, rather, to 
continuous action of the kinds specified. This 
agrees with the interpretation given above to 
the verb will guide. Of course, hearing and 
speaking are used in a figurative sense, to 
denote that what the Spirit imparts to the 
minds of the apostles by a process inscrutable, 
but equivalent in effect to speaking, is from 
the Father’s mind as really as it would be if 
heard by the Spirit in words uttered by the 
Father orthe Son. And he will show you 
things to come. More exactly, will declare 
unto you the things that are to come. None 
but God sees the end of all things from the 
beginning. The Omniscient alone can fore- 
know the course which will be taken in every 
particular emergency by beings truly free. 
Hence, the prediction of future events which 
are contingent on human action is impossible 
to any but those who are divinely taught. But 
Jesus here promises his disciples that the Spirit 
of truth will announce to them the things 
that are to come, and thus enable them to 
preach the same things to othermen. What, 
then, is to be understood by the things that 
are to come? Certainly not all future events 
in time and eternity ; for it would never occur 
to the Eleven to give the words so comprehen- 
sive a meaning. Nor can they signify all the 
events connected with the reign of Christ or 
the last judgment; for this interpretation 
would be equally absurd. Westcott, how- 
ever, goes too far by way of limitation, when 
he says: ‘‘The reference is, no doubt, mainly 
to the constitution of the Christian church, as 
representing hereafter the divine order, in 
place of the Jewish economy.” It is far 
more natural to find the fulfillment of this 
promise in the revelations made to the apostle 
John in Patmos, together with such as were 
made to Paul—e. g., (1 Thess. 4: 15 sq.; 2 Thess. 2: 1-12; 
1 Cor, 15; 23-28, 52; Rom. 10: 11-25), and other apostles. 
Godet remarks that ‘‘the words of 14: 26 con- 
tain the formula of the inspiration of our 
Gospels, while this verse, the 13th, gives that 
of the inspiration of the Epistles and the 
Apocalypse.’’ 
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14 He shall glorify me: for he shall receive of mine, | 14 He shall glorify me: for he shall take of ming, 


and shall shew i unto you. 

15 4 All things that the Father hath are mine: there- 
fore said I, that he shall take of mine, and shall shew i 
unto you. 


15 and shall declare if unto you. All things what- 
soever the Father hath are mine: therefore said 
I, that he taketh of mine, and shall declare i 


a Matt. 11: 27; ch. $3; 35; 13:3; 17:10. 


14. He shall (or, will) glorify me. The 
me is emphatic. Bengel says: ‘‘The Son 
glorifies the Father, and the Holy Spirit the 
Son.’ This is true, but it is also true that the 
Father glorifies the Son (see 8: 54; 13: 382; 17: 
1, 5; Acts 3: 18); and that the Son glorifies 
the Spirit (see ver. 7 and 14:18 sq.). It is 
evident from these words, especially when 
they are compared with 17: 1, 5 and Heb. 12: 
2, 3, that Jesus Christ, though he was the 
most unselfish being that ever walked the 
earth, was keenly alive to the reproaches 
heaped upon him, and painfully conscious of 
his name being cast out as evil. And now, as 
he draws near the conflict in Gethsemane and 
the mocking and buffeting that followed, as 
he feels more deeply, perhaps, than ever be- 
fore, the ignominy of being ‘“‘despised and 
rejected of men,’’ as he sees himself assailed 
by the treachery of Judas, the denials of 
Peter, and the implacable hatred of the 
rulers, he appears to welcome the certainty 
that his character will be loved, his work ap- 
preciated, and his name honored by an ever- 
increasing multitude of disciples, as the ages 
come and go. He foresees, not without joy, 
that through the Spirit’s work in the apostles, 
his name will at last be exalted above every 
name. But how would such words sound, if 
they fell from the lips of Peter, or John, or 
Paul? What should we think of any mere 
man, however great his ability, or high his 
office, or remarkable his services, who should 
predict that the Spirit of God would be sent 
into the world to glorify him? Should we 
not be filled with pity, or horror? Should 
we not pronounce him either insane or pro- 
fane, either a madman or a blasphemer? 
Why then do we not think this of Jesus, the 
Christ? Why does every candid reader of 
the Gospels refuse to accept either of these 
alternatives? Is it not because the whole 
record of Christ’s life proves that he was 
more than simply man ?—that he was divine 
as well as human, and therefore entitled to 
glory and praise without limit? 

But how will the work of the Spirit glorify 
Jesus? The reason is given in the next clause: 


for he shall (or, will) receive of mine, 
and shall (or, will) declare it unto you. 
The word mine need not be restricted. The 
term itself and the compass of the apostolic 
message concerning Christ justify the broadest 
sense. Jesus might have unfolded its mean- 
ing by saying: ‘‘ My existence as the Eternal 
Word with the Father, my birth into humar 
nature, my perfect communion with God, my 
perfect sympathy with men, my works and 
words of power and wisdom, of love and com- 
passion, my propitiatory sufferings and death, 
my resurrection and ascension, my priestly 
intercession and regal authority, my second 
coming to raise the dead, and judge the living 
and the dead.’’ These things, and such as 
these, are comprehended in the single word 
mine. Says Luthardt: ‘The Spirit, there- 
fore, which proceeds from the Father, has 
Christ for the substance and aim of all his 
activity. And all progress of the church in 
knowledge will only consist in greater study 
of Christ, in deeper, more comprehensive un- 
derstanding of Christ, as all growth in holi- 
ness will consist only in the more thorough, 
more manifold representation of the image of 
Christ.” 

15. All things that (whatsoever) the 
Father hath are mine. ‘This verse,’ it 
has been remarked, ‘‘solves the contradiction, 
that in ver. 18, the speaking of the Spirit was 
traced back to his hearing from the Father, 
and in ver. 14, to his taking of what belongs 
to Christ.’’ But there is no contradiction to 
solve; for the thirteenth verse merely affirms 
that ‘‘ whatsoever (things) he shall hear, (not, 
hear from the Father), that shall, or will he 
speak.’ It is never wise to make a contradic- 
tion, in order to solve it. Whether, as some 
suppose, ‘‘all things that the Father hath,” 
refers only to the treasures of the Father's 
knowledge, may be doubtful; it seems to em-- 
brace at least all the great facts, as well as the 
spiritual principles, or doctrines, involved in 
the salvation of men. These all centre in 
Christ—and Christ, in his person and work, is 
a revelation of the Father’s mind and will. 
Moreover, if the knowledge of Christ is the 
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same as that of the Father, so is his will, and 
so is his love. It is better, therefore, to un- 
derstand by all things that the Father 
hath, all the Father's purposes and deeds of 
grace, accomplished, or yet to be accom- 
plished, by the Saviour in his mediatorial 
office. These belong to the Son, as well as to 
the Father, and of these the Spirit taketh 
(the present denoting a constant relation) and 
will declare unto the disciples. 

‘In this section, (ver. 5-15),’’? remarks Weiss, 
“everything is brought together which Jesus 
had said in respect to the sending of the Para- 
clete, and in ver. 5-7 is preserved the recollec- 
tion that this belonged to the farewell dis- 
course of Jesus to his disciples. We have 
already seen, in the remark on 14: 24, that 
Jesus must have said more than is preserved 
in the Synoptical tradition Matt. 10: 19, sq., 
(=John 15: 25 sq. Comp. the remark on 16: 
4), concerning the sending of the Spirit. 
What the Evangelist has inserted by way of 
anticipation from these communications in 
14: 15-17, is only the reverse side of ver. 8-11. 
The Spirit has no immediate relation to the 
world; but on the ground of the definite exal- 
tation of Jesus, he will convict the world, 
through the testimony of the apostles, of its 
sin of unbelief, in such a way as must win 
from it whatever is to be won. The highly 
original manner in which this is drawn out in 
ver. 8-11, argues for the essential genuineness 
of this saying of Christ, which has its sub- 
stantial analogon in the word respecting the 
sign of Jonah. (Matt. 12:39 sq.; compare John 8: 28.) 
Even so is 14: 26 only an anticipation of 
16: 12-15, where the relation of the Para- 
clete to the progressive knowledge of the dis- 
ciples is developed. But, however certain it 
is that Jesus must have spoken also on this 
matter, it is equally certain that precisely 
these sayings of his were only reproduced as 
the apostle’s own experience had taught him 
to understand them. Under the guidance of 
the Spirit he was conscious of having gained 
a fuller and deeper understanding of the per- 
son and work of Christ, and that this was 
nothing else than what the testimony of 
Christ himself already contained, although in 
a form (for pedagogic reasons), more obscure 
and limited. On this very account he must 
reproduce the same, as the Spirit, who was his 


guide into all truth, had taught him to BOR 5 


stand it, This reproduction of the Para- 
clete’s promise is the key to his peculiar treat- 
ment and reproduction of the discourse of 
Jesus in his gospel.’’ 

We are ready to grant that the aged Evan- 


‘gelist was conscious of having gained by ex- 


perience a fuller and deeper knowledge of the 
person and work of Christ, than he had when 
listening to his words in the evening before 
his betrayal. We are also ready to grant 
that he was conscious of haying heard from 
Christ testimonies concerning the Spirit 
which seemed to him to predict and account 
for this increase of knowledge which he had 
gained. But we do not discover the proof 
that he enlarged or clarified the promise of 
Jesus into conformity with his own experi- 
ence, that he laid hold of some dark saying 
of Jesus, and, clothing it in a garb furnished 
by his own spiritual experience, presented it 
transfigured to his readers. Much less do we 
perceive that Matt. 12: 39 sq., is any proper 
analogon of John 16: 8-11, or that there is 
any improbability in supposing that Jesus 
anticipated in a brief saying (14:26) what at a 
later moment he repeated and expanded. 
That John would not have consciously modi- 
fied the teaching of Jesus in such a way as to 
make it agree with his own experience, may 
be safely inferred from all that is known of 
his character, and especially of his reverence 
for Christ, and also from his habit of record- 
ing and explaining dark sayings—(e. g. 2: 21, 22; 7: 
88, 89; 12: 92,33). And further, if some great 
promise of the Spirit’s mission was really 
made to the disciples on their way to the gar- 
den, as Weiss admits. what reason is there for 
the assumption that it was very brief or ob- 
scure? What ground for thinking that it 
was given in a single saying, instead of being 
presented at three different points in the 
Lord’s conversation with his troubled friends? 
Our judgment is, that if the Evangelist has 
unconsciously transformed the discourse of 
Jesus, the fact cannot be learned from his 
record of the Saviour’s words in respect to 
the coming and ministry of the Paraclete, 
but must be discovered somewhere else. 
Combining now the statements respecting 
the Paraclete in the record of John (14: 16, 11, 
26; 15:26, 27; 16:7-16), we learn that he was to be 
(i) a messenger from the Father and the Son, 
—i. e., sent by the Father and the Son, (ii) at 
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16 <A little while, and ye shall not see me: and again, 
a little while, and ye shall see me, * because I go to the 
Father. 

17 Then said some of his disciples among them- 
selves, What is this that he saith unto us, A little 
while, and ye shall not see me: and again, a little 
mes and ye shall see me: and, Because I go to the 
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16 unto you. A little while, and ye behold me no 
more; and again a little while, and ye shall see 
17me. Some of his disciples therefore said one to 
another, What is this that he saith unto us, A little 
while, and ye behold me not; and again a little 
while, and ye shall see me: and, Because I go to 


ach. 7: 33; 13: 33; 14: 19; ver. 10....8 ch. 183: 3; ver. 28, 


the request of the Son, Jesus Christ, and (iii) 
for the purpose of taking the Son’s place with 
the disciples, as an Advocate or Helper. Ful- 
filling this office he was (1) to bring to their 
remembrance all the teachings of Christ, (2) 
to show unto them the things that were to 
come, and (8) to guide them into all Christian 
truth, some part of which they were not yet 
able to bear. By the help of the Paraclete 
they were (A) to bear witness in respect to 
Christ, both as to his works and as to his 
words, (B) to receive from him, through the 
Spirit, other truth, nay, the whole truth, to 
be used in their ministry, and (C) to convict 
the world by their preaching, (a) in respect 
to sin, as illustrated by the world’s rejection 
of Christ, (b) in respect to righteousness, as 
illustrated by Christ’s character and work, 
and (c) in respect to judgment, as illustrated 
by the condemnation of the Prince of this 
world. 

16224. CuRIst’s WITHDRAWAL AND RE- 
TURN; THE DisciPLes’ SoRROoW AND JOY. 

16. A little while, and ye shall not see 
me. (Better, and ye behold me no more). That 
is—‘‘after a little while ye will no longer 
behold me, as ye now do, with the eye of 
sense’’—a saying which refers to his ap- 
proaching death and return to the Father. 
But does not this saying contradict 14: 19: 
“Yet a little while, and the world seeth (be- 
holdeth) me no more, but ye see (behold) 
me’’? The same verb, indeed, is found in 
both passages; but words must be interpreted 
in the light of the connection in which they 
stand. There are different kinds of behold- 
ing, as there are of seeing. In 14: 19, the 
word behold is applied to an act purely spir- 
itual; in this verse, to an act dependent on 
the sense. In comparison with the world, 
the disciples never ceased to behold Jesus; for 
the wondering gaze of their souls was directed 
to him by the Spirit, who brought his words 
and deeds to their remembrance. But here 
they are said to behold him no more—i. ¢., 


with their bodily senses. They are no longer 
to watch with admiration the changing ex- 
pression of his countenance, or to listen with 
rapt attention to the familiar tones of his 
voice. Such beholding was presently to 
cease. And again a little while, and ye 
shall (or, will) see me3 for it is difficult to 
ascertain whether the force of the Greek 
future is better represented in this case by 
shall see, or by will see. Again a little 
while. This second brief period, though 
longer than the first, only extended from his 
death to the Day of Pentecost. The seeing 
here predicted or promised is not the same as 
that referred to in 14: 19, where the word 
translated in Rev. Ver. behold (@ewpé) is used. 
The interpretation of Grimm is as follows: 
“The apostles are said to see (épeo@ar) Christ, 
because they were about to perceive his invis- 
ible presence through his action in their hearts 
by the Holy Spirit.’ In support of this view 
Godet remarks: ‘‘If the seeing promised 
refers directly to the manifestations of Jesus 
after the resurrection, to his disciples, there is 
no connection between ver. 15 and 16. But 
the omission of any connective suggests a tie 
of profound sentiment binding together the 
two verses. This proves it necessary to apply 
the ‘seeing’ [promised] to the illumination of 
the Pentecost; thus the relation to the pre- 
ceding presents no more difficulty. Filled 
with the idea of his glorification by the Spirit, 
in the hearts of the disciples (ver.14), Jesus 
calls this return a mutual ‘seeing again.’ ” 
The last clause of the Common Version, be= 
cause I go to the Father, is probably an 
interpolation occasioned by ver. 17, where it 
is undoubtedly genuine. It is omitted in this 
place by Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott 
and Hort, and bracketed by Lachmann. Sev- 
eral of the earliest MSS.—e. g., 8 BD L, and 
some of the earliest versions, dv not have it. 

17. Then said some of his disciples 
among themselves. The Revised Version 
—Some of his disciples therefore said one to 
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18 They said therefore, What is this that he saith, A 
little while? we cannot tell what he saith. 
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18 the Father? They said therefore, What is this that 
he saith, A little while? We know not what he saith. 


another, is a more exact translation of the 
Greek text. "We may reasonably infer from 
this statement that the perplexity which is 
described in the following words was not ex- 
pressed, if it was felt, by all the disciples. 
Moreover, those who felt it did not go to 
Jesus with it, but spoke of their difficulty to 
one another, aside and in a low voice, prob- 
ably at a pause in the discourse of their Mas- 
ter. How distinctly does the Evangelist re- 
call the scene, and how precisely does he 
describe it! What is this that he saith 
unto us, etc. That is, ‘‘What does this 
mean?”’? They hear his words, but they do 
not really understand them. Nor is this 
very strange; for surely there was something 
contradictory in his language, if all of it was 
taken ina lfteral sense. How could he depart 
to the Father, so that they should see him no 
more, if, after a little while, they were again 
to see him, (Ver. 10andver.16)? We sympathize 
with their perplexity, and can readily under- 
stand their questioning. But no great teacher 
always employs words in their primary, lit- 
eral, and semi-physical sense. That which is 
natural is first; afterwards that which is spir- 
itual. The lower form of knowledge is a type 
and shadow of the higher; the common sig- 
nification of words is but the vestibule to 
their higher and holier signification. Thus, 
seeing by means of the bodily eye is analo- 
gous to seeing with the mind’s eye—. ¢., with 
the mind itself. And probably no teacher 
ever employed language in a figurative and 
spiritual sense more frequently than Jesus 
Christ. Many of his sayings were, therefore, 
misunderstood, or very imperfectly compre- 
hended, at first. This he knew; but he was 
not deterred from uttering them by his knowl- 
edge of the way they would be received. 

The remainder of the verse is translated in 
the Revised Version somewhat more exactly 
than in the Common Version; for the former 
substitutes behold me not, for shall not see 
me—a manifest improvement, since the verb 
is in the present tense, and is a different 
word (Oewperé) from the one translated shall 
see (speod), in the next clause. Yet neither 
version gives the exact meaning of the last 
clause. For the verb in that clause (indyw) 
signifies to depart, or, go away, rather than 


simply to go. The disciples repeat the very 
terms used by Jesus (see ver. 5, 6, 10), and if 
the several verbs employed by him were each 
represented by a different English verb, this 
fact would be more obvious. Thus: What is 
this that he saith unto us, A little while and ye 
behold me not; and again a little while, and ye 
shall (or, will) see me; and because I depart 
to the Father? 

18. They said therefore, (or, they were 
saying.) The scene rises before the mind of 
the writer, and he repeats, more briefly, the 
substance of the comment which some of the 
disciples were making in a low tone to one 
another; but adding to what he had before 
noted, their explicit confession of inability to 
understand their Lord’s words: We cannot 
tell (or, know not)what he saith—i, ¢., the 
meaning of what he saith. From what fol- 
lows it is clear that these whispered question- 
ings and confessions of perplexity were not 
the mutterings of a querulous spirit. Why, 
then, did not the disciples, who were thus 
commenting to one another on their Master’s 
words, turn rather at once, and at first, to him 
for an explanation? Because he was felt by 
them to be their Lord and Teacher; one to 
whom they looked up with peculiar rever- 
ence, and not infrequently with awe. None 
of them, save Peter, who was naturally bold, 
even to rashness, in personal intercourse, had 
been wont to approach him without a sense of 
his mysterious greatness. The sweetness and 
lowliness of his spirit must have been mingled 
with a divine authority and dignity, which 
rendered easy familiarity impossible. And, 
doubtless, the spiritual glory of Jesus had 
been very conspicuous during the last few 
hours, and while he was uttering the sayings 
which perplexed them. A careful student of 
the Apostolic Epistles will perceive that no 
one of their writers, not even Peter, was accus- 
tomed to place himself on such a level of per- 
sonal intimacy and familiarity with the Lord 
Jesus, as has been assumed in prayer and 
conversation by some Christians of the present 
day. And this fact, if it be a fact, suggests a 
grave doubt whether the tone of modern 
piety is in as perfect accord as it should be 
with the whole nature of Christ, whether the 
element of reverence is not wanting, or, at 
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19 Now Jesus knew that they were desirous to | 19 Jesus perceived that ne were desirous to ask him, 


ask him, and said unto them, Do ye inquire mone | 
yourselves of that I said, A little while, and ye shal 
not see me: and again, a little while, and ye shall see 
me? 

20 Verily, verily, I say unto you, That ye shall 
hey and lament, but the world shall rejoice: and ye 
shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned into 
wy: 


and he said unto them, Do ye inquire among your- 
selves concerning this, that I said, A little while, 
and ye behold me not, and again a little while, and 
20 ye shall see me? Verily, verily, I say unto you 
that ye shall weep and lament, but the world shall 
rejoice: ye shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow 


least. feeble, to the serious injury of religious 
life. 

19. Now Jesus knew. The word trans- 
lated now (otv), is omitted by Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, in agreement 
with the oldest MSS. ® BDL, 1, 33, 157. 
Knew—i. e., perceived by the power which 
he had to read the hearts of men (comp. 2: 
25); though it is quite possible that their looks 
and tones of voice may have been observed 
by him, while their words were too indistinct 
to be heard. That they were desirous to 
ask him. See the remarks on ver. 18, for 
the probable reason why they refrained from 
doing what they desired to do. Observe, also, 
that ‘‘he knew, not only the whisperings of 
the disciples, and their inquiries among them- 
selves, about the sense of his words, but, also, 
their secret desires to ask him concerning it.”’ 
—Gill. It was not because of ‘‘a dark pre- 
sentiment”’ (Weiss), but because of their rev- 
erence for the Lord; and they spoke of their 
perplexity to one another, rather than to him, 
with such a spirit that he was willing to re- 
move that perplexity, as faras possible. ‘‘Yet, 
as usual, he gives in the following no exposi- 
tion of his meaning, but describes the succes- 
sion of pain and joy which the ‘not-seeing’ 
and the ‘seeing-again’ will bring, for the 
purpose of preparing them practically for 
that which was ready to take place.’’— Weiss. 

20. Verily, verily, I say unto you. This 
emphasis of expression is, as we have before 
remarked, peculiar to the Fourth Gospel, and 
to the sayings of Christ in this Gospel. It is 
a solemn call to the disciples to give heed to 
what he is about to say, by notifying them 
beforehand of its great practical importance. 
By such turns of expression, as well as by its 
wonderful dignity and simplicity, does the 
record of John reflect, as from the surface of 
a polished mirror, the theanthropic life of the 
Lord. That ye shall weep and lament. 
The words weep and lament, refer to the 
unrestrained expression of grief by means of 


customary in the East upon the death of kin- 
dred or friends. (Comp. Gen. 60: 10, 11; 
Luke 23: 27; John 11: 31-88; Mark 5: 88, 39. 
‘“How exactly, at.the moment of the Sa- 
viour’s arrival, did the house of Jairus cor- 
respond with the condition of one, at the 
present time, in which a death has just taken 
place! It resounded with the same boisterous 
expressions of grief, for which the nations of 
the East are still noted.”’—Hackett. Of 
course, these open manifestations of grief are, 
in this case, revelations of the heart. The ye 
is emphatic, in contrast with the world. 
But the world shall rejoice. Better, will 
rejoice; for this is simply a prediction of 
what will be the feeling of unbelieving men, 
the foes of Jesus Christ, at his crucifixion. 
(Comp. Matt. 27: 28-31, 39-44; Mark 15: 29- 
32; Luke 28: 35-39). ‘‘ Not only the common 
people, but the chief priests, with the scribes 
and elders, mocked at him, insulted him, and 
triumphed over him, when on the cross, being 
glad at heart they had got him there; im- 
agining now, that it was all over, the day was 
their own, and they should be no more dis- 
turbed by Christ and his followers.’’—Gill. 
Yes, ‘‘the world will rejoice’’ at the cruci- 
fixton of Jesus of Nazareth. The leaders of 
the people will exult, for a brief period, in 
the accomplishment of their purpose. With 
hearts full of religious pride, bent upon re- 
taining power, angry at reproof, and blind to 
the transcendent purity and loveliness of 
the Saviour’s character, they will cry: His 
blood be upon us and upon our children, and 
will glory in his bitter death as in victory 
over arelentless foe. Alas, there have been 
some in every age who have walked in the 
footsteps of these leaders of the people—some, 
who, in the name of God and religion, have 
persecuted the saints of the Most High, some 
who have thought that in killing men of 
whom the world was not worthy, they were 
presenting an acceptable offering to God 
(ver.2), as well as confirming their own power. 


tears and wailing, ‘‘by mournful gestures} And ye shall be sorrowful. Omit and, 
and doleful voice,’ which has always been | with the Revised Version, the critical editors, 
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21 *A woman when she is in travail hath sor-| 21 shall be turned intojoy. A woman when she is in 


row, because her hour is come: but as soon as she 
is delivered of the child, she remembereth no more 
bor oo for joy that a man is born into the 
wor 

22 ’ And ye now therefore have sorrow: but I will see 
you again, and “your heart shall rejoice, and your joy 
no man taketh from you. 


a Ioan, 26: 17....b ver. 6....¢ Luke 24; 41, 52; ch. 


L., T., Treg., W. & H., and the early MSS. 
m*BD A, etc. The sense is not affected by 
the omission. Being sorrowful differs from 
weeping and lamenting, as heart-grief differs 
from the cry of sorrow or the funeral dirge 
by which it is expressed. Weak as the dis- 
ciples might prove to be in the first great trial 
of their faith, their love was genuine, and the 
Saviour knew that he would have in them 
real mourners. Their lamentation would be 
no formal act, no perfunctory wailing for 
custom’s sake, but a cry as of children be- 
reaved of their father, and left orphans in 
the world—a bitter cry of disappointed hope 
and wounded affection. But your sorrow 
shall be turned into joy. That is, not 
merely succeeded by joy, but turned into joy. 
The very fountain of their sorrow will become 
a fountain of joy. The very ground of their 
lamentation will become a ground of re- 
joicing. They will, ere long, glory in the 
cross of Christ. (Gal.6:14.) What they have 
deprecated as the greatest possible calamity, 
and what they will mourn over for a little 
while, as the end of all their hopes, namely, 
their Lord’s voluntary submission to death, 
will become their inspiration and strength; 
and, as the central act of redemption, the key- 
note of their sweetest song; nay, the very 
heart of their message to a world lying in the 
wicked one. This change of grief into joy, 
is next set forth by a striking illustration. 

21. A woman, when she is in travail. 
Literally, the woman, whoever she may be, 
because the experience is universal. But the 
English idiom for generic nouns calls for the 
indefinite article, or for none at all. Hence, 
in the present case, a Woman, when she is 
in travail (present tense, rixrn), refers to the 
protracted anguish of child-birth, when great 
physical pain and mental anxiety must be 
borne. Her hour—the hour of parturition, 
which is so decisive and important to the 
mother. For joy that a man is born into 
the world. She forgets the anguish of child- 
birth in the joy of maternity. The same 


travail hath sorrow, because her hour is come: but 
when she is delivered of the child, she remembereth 
no more the anguish, for the joy that a man is born 
22 into the world, And ye therefore now have sor~ 
row: but I will see you again, and your heart shall 
rejoice, and your joy no one taketh away from you 


14:1, 27; 20: 20; Acts 2: 46; 13; 52; 1 Pet. 1:8, 


illustration is employed by the prophets. (See 
Isa. 21: 3; 26: 17, 18; 66: 7,8; Jer. 4:31; 22: 
23; 30: 6; Hos. 18: 18,14; Mic. 4: 9, 10). 
The child, (lit., the little child, ro wasdiov), 
to whom she has given birth is a human 
being, possessing already, in the mother’s eye, 
all the mental and moral qualities which will 
be unfolded by years of discipline and expe- 
rience; a human being worthy of a place in 
the great world-order, and certain to continue 
in existence forever. ‘‘As the pains of a 
woman in travail are very sharp and severe, 
and the distress of her mind about the issue 
of things respecting herself and her offspring 
is very great, so would be the grief and 
trouble of the disciples on account of the 
death of their Lord and Master; but, as when 
a woman is safely delivered of a child, she is 
so filled with joy that her sorrow is remem- 
bered no more; so should it be with them, 
when Christ should appear to them.’’—Gill. 

22. And ye now therefore have sorrow, 
Therefore—that is, in harmony with this 
illustration, which shows that great sorrow is 
often changed into great joy. According to 
Lachmann, supported by some of the early 
MSS.—(e. g., 8 A DL, 83), we ought to read 
will have, instead of have but Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, with the Anglo- 
American Revisers, supported by better man- 
uscript authority—(e. g., 8*-B C Y Taa TQ, 
ete.), retain have as the original text. Prob- 
ably the future tense was substituted for the 
present by some transcriber who thought it a 
more exact expression of the fact. But this 
was a mistake; for the sorrow of the disciples 
at the prospect of their Lord’s withdrawal 
from them, had already begun to weigh them 
down; and its greatest pressure, at the actual 
death of Jesus in the near future, was as dis: 
tinctly present to his mind, as if they were 
now sinking to the earth under it. Some in- 
terpreters endeavor to find a distinction be- 
tween having sorrow and being sorrowful, but 
without much success. The two forms ot 
expression are equivalent each to the other. 
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23 And in that day ye shall ask me ie af 
#Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall 
ask the Father in my name, he will give ¢# you. 


23 And in that day ye shall }ask me nothing. Verily 


I say unto you, If ye shall ask anything of 
ather, he will give it you in my name. 


veril. 
the 


@ Matt, 7:7; ch, 14:13; 15: 16.——1 Or, ask me no question. 


But I will see you again. Implying, 
doubtless, that in some true sense of the 
words, they also should see him again. But 
how? In his resurrection body, during the 
forty days before he was taken up? Such a 
view does not agree with the following con- 
text. At his parousia, or second advent, in 
visible form? Neither does the context favor 
this. It remains for us, then, to suppose that 
he had in mind his return through the Holy 
Spirit from the Day of Pentecost, onward. 
Westcott remarks on the promise, I will 
see you again, as distinguished from the 
promise, ‘‘ Ye shall see me’? (ver. 19), that ‘‘the 
highest blessing lies, not in the thought that 
God is the object of our regard, but that 
we are objects of God’s regard. (Comp. Gal. 
4:9; 1 Cor. 8: 8; John 10: 14, 15).’’ There 
may be psychological truth in this remark, 
but there is certainly no evidence that Jesus 
had any such distinction in mind when he 
uttered the words, I will see you again. 
And your heart shall rejoice. Joy of 
heart is real, inward joy; and this form of 
expression is just as full of meaning as the 
form ‘‘your heart will have joy.’’ It signi- 
fies the full realization of joy. And your joy 
no man taketh from you. ‘‘ Your sorrow 
will be brief, your joy permanent and secure. 
Enemies may assail you, and even put you to 
death; but they cannot rob you of that ‘‘joy 
in the Holy Spirit which I will impart to you.” 
There is considerable manuscript authority 
for the future will take, instead of the present 
taketh 3 (viz., for the future, B* DT, Vulg., 
Cop., Arm., Aeth., and for the present & A C 
DL YaAadQ, Early Latin, Syr.); but the 
predominance of testimony favors the com- 
mon text, and a copyist would be more likely 
to substitute the future for the present, than 
the present for the future; not because the 
future is the stronger form of statement, but 
because it is more exact to a prosaic mind. 

23. And in that day ye shall ask me 
nothing. Or, wil] ask—the sentence being, 
not a prohibition, but a prediction. The 
word me is emphatic, in contrast with the 
Father, in the next clause. That day was 
to begin with the outpouring of the Spirit at 


the next Pentecost. From that time forward 
they were to be taught by the Paraclete, and 
would no more come to Jesus, personally, 
with their questions and perplexities. The 
word ask (épwrav), seems to be used in the 
same sense as in ver. 19, viz., to ask for infor- 
mation, explanation, instruction, to propose a 
question. His seeing them again will not, 
then, be of such a nature as to restore their 
present relations to him asa Teacher. This 
change in their relations may be due to the 
circumstance that Jesus will be no longer 
visibly present with them, and to the circum- 
stance that the Holy Spirit will then be, in a 
special sense, their Teacher. The discourse 
of Peter, Acts 2: 14 sq., illustrates the change 
which took place in the disciples when the 
Spirit came upon them with power. Their 
views of the kingdom of Christ were thence- 
forth clear and consistent. Verily, verily, I 
say unto you—thus calling their attention 
to the importance of what he was to say. 
Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in 
my name, he will give it you. According 
to Tisch., Treg., W. & H., and the Anglo- 
American Revisers, the true text requires the 
following translation: If ye shall ask the 
Father anything, he will give it you in my 
name. Two reasons justify the position here 
given to the words, in my name: (1) A pre- 
ponderance of early manuscript evidence 
(8* BC T., ete., requiring the change, and 
A Cs D T, etc., forbiding it); and (2) the prob- 
ability of a transposition, by which this clause 
would be connected with praying to God, as 
in 14: 18; 15: 16, and the improbability of a 
transposition, by which it would be connected 
(in this case only) with God’s act in answer- 
ing prayer. But if the Revised Version rep- 
resents the original text, how is the expres- 
sion, he will give it you in my name, to be 
understood? When a believer prays in the 
name of Christ, he prays with a full recogni- 
tion and acknowledgment of the mediatorship 
of Christ, or in living fellowship with Christ. 
(Comp. on 14:18). So, when the Father, in 
the name of Christ, answers prayer, he gives 
the blessing which is asked, in recognition of 
the mediatorship of Christ. The Saviour and 
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% Hitherto have yo asked nothing in my name: | 24 Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my namo: ask, 


ask, and ye shall receive, *that your joy may be full, 


“_ ye shall receive, that your joy may be made 
ull, 


aoh, 16: Ll, 


his work are, so to speak, the moral sphere in 
which all is done, and so the condition on 
which all depends. If this be correct, the 
doctrinal significance of Christ’s language in 
this passage is very great, amounting to no 
less than this: that by every answer to prayer, 
the Father honors the Son, or that the inter- 
position of Christ in behalf of sinners is 
recognized in every answer to prayer. This 
interpretation of the clause is supported by 
Grimm: ‘‘God is said to do something ‘in 
the name of Christ’—i. ¢., mindful of the 
name of Christ, moved by the name of 
Christ, on account of Christ’’ (s. v. éveya, 2) ¢). 
The same view is probably intended by 
Winer: ‘Something takes place ‘in a per- 
son’s name,’ when it is comprehended or em- 
braced in his name, is to be set down to his 
personal activity,” even though he is not the 
nearest or immediate subject of the action. 
(See p. 390). 

24. Hitherto have ye asked nothing in 
my name. This language is important as o 
clue to the precise import of the last clause, 
in my name. For these eleven disciples 
were certainly men of prayer. Imperfect as 
they were in Christian knowledge and faith, 
they must have been renewed and devout 
men, who are never prayerless men. More- 
over, they had said to Jesus: ‘‘ Lord, teach 
us to pray, a6 John also taught his disciples,” 
and in response to their request, he had given 
them a model of prayer, very nearly identical 
with that contained in the Sermon on the 
Mount. (Comp. Luke 11; 1-4 with Matt. 6: 
9-18). But this model had in it no allusion to 
himself, and there is reason to believe, apart 
from this statement of Christ, that they had 
not heretofore offered prayer to God in the 
name of Christ. 

These disciples were true followers of 
Christ. He counted them his friends. He 
was assured of their love. They were in him, 
by virtue of a living fellowship, as truly as 
the branch is in the vine. Therefore, during 
the two years or more of their special disciple- 
ship, they had prayed in spiritual union with 
him. To have a Christ-like spirit in prayer, 
is not, then, what is meant by praying in the 


name of Christ. Such a temper had been 
possessed, in some measure, by the Kleven, for 
months, as, indeed, it had been possessed by 
the saints of earlier ages. These disciples 
had known Jesus as a Divine Teacher, the 
true Messiah, the Holy One of God, the Son 
of the living God, but they had not known 
him as their high priest and sin-offering, as 
“the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world.” (1:29), They had not seen in him 
‘‘a propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole world,” 
(1dohn2:2), They had not yet comprehended 
his words affirming that he ‘‘came, not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many.’’ (Mats. 20: 96), hig 
was one of the ‘‘many things’’ which they 
had been unable to bear (ver. 12), and which 
could not be taught them effectually, save by 
his death and resurrection, and the illumina- 
tion of the Spirit. 

From that time forward, to ask in the 
name of Christ, would be to recognize and 
honor him as One who had purchased them 
with his blood (Aots20: 26), who was their 
‘Advocate with the Father’? (1 Jobn2:1), and 
whose mediation through sacrifice was the 
great reason why their petitions for pardon 
and life should be heard. And now all who 
know Jesus Christ as the ‘‘one Mediator be- 
tweea God and men,’’ who ‘‘gave himeelf”’ 
for them (17im.2: 5), must gratefully acknowl- 
edge his sacrifice in their behalf, in order to 
find favor with his Father. Every prayer 
should have upon it the name of the Lord 
Jesus. This seems to be a just conclusion 
from the statement under consideration, and 
this statement is, therefore, of much doctrinal 
importance. Ask, and ye shall receive, 
that your joy may be full. That is, ask 
in my name, ask continuously in my name 
(present tense), and ye shall receive, to the 
end that your joy may be made full. ‘The 
fullness of joy,’’ remarks Westcott, ‘‘is the 
divine end of Christ’s work, according to the 
Father’s will.’’ Oonsider, then, the goodness 
of God in the perfect joy which is provided 
for his people. Oonsider, also, the connection 
between frequent prayer and the attainment 
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25 These things have I spoken unto you in proverbs: | 25 These things have I spoken unto you in !dark 


but the time cometh, when I shall no more speak unto 
ada proverbs, but I shall shew you plainly of the 
ather. 
26 4 At that day ye shall ask in ers 
Isay not unto you, that I will pray the 
you: 


name: and 
Father for 


sayings: the hour cometh, when I shall no more 
speak unto you in !dark sayings, but shall tell 
26 you plainly of the Father. In that day ye shall 
ask in my name; and I say not unto you, that I 


a ver. 23,——1 Or, parables. 


of that joy. And consider, finally, that this 
joy comes through Christ, and by a constant 
recognition of his perfect work. 

25-33. SUMMARY OF His WORDS TO THE 
ELEVEN; oR, REASON FoR ‘‘DarxK Say- 


inas’?; THE ELEVEN UNDERSTAND His 
Mranine; Last WARNING AND AN- 
NOUNCEMENT. 


25. These things have I spoken unto 
you in proverbs (or, parables). These 
things, must comprehend all that he had 
said to them since leaving the room where 
the holy Supper was instituted. A glance 
back will show the reader that a considerable 
part of all this had been clothed in figurative 
speech. On the word translated parables 
(wapouuavs), see the Note to 10: 6. The Revised 
Version renders it parable in the text, and 
proverb in the margin of 10: 6, while here it 
is rendered by the American Revision dark 
sayings in the text, and paradles in the 
margin. It is applied to language which is 
highly figurative or allegorical, and, there- 
fore, obscure. Sometimes the figurative char- 
acter of the language is principally referred 
to, and at others, the obscurity resulting from 
that character. The former reference seems 
to prevail in 10: 6, and the latter in the 
passage before us. It is, therefore, difficult to 
find a single word that will reproduce in 
English the force of the Greek term in differ- 
ent connections. But it is here applied to 
figurative expressions as obscure, and is fairly 
represented by dark sayings. But the time 
cometh. But is omitted by Tisch., Treg., 
West. and Hort., and Anglo-Am. Revisers, 
according to 8 A BO*D*L X Yu, 1, 33. More- 
over, there appears to be no sufficient reason 
for the insertion of the definite article before 
time (lit., howr), as there is no good reason for 
translating hora (dpa), time, instead of hour. 
A literal translation would be, an hour 
cometh. The period referred to began with 
the outpouring of the Spirit on the Day of 
Pentecost, and will continue until the return 


more speak unto you in proverbs (or, 
dark sayings). Everything may be good in 
its time, but dawn should be followed by the 
clear shining of the sun. Having done their 
work, types and shadows must give way to 
realities. Dark sayings, are not the best for 
all periods of religious life. The face of truth 
need not always be covered by a veil. But I 
shall show you plainly of the Father. 
To show, means in this place to declare 
(arayyeA® Lach., Tisch., Treg., West. & Hort., 
after 8 A B C* L, etc.), ‘‘ marking the origin, 
rather than the destination, of the message.’’ 
—Westcott. Plainly—i. e., clearly, openly, 
without concealment. Observe that the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit is claimed by the 
Saviour as his own teaching. Jesus expected 
to speak unto his people in and by the Spirit 
of truth. In taking from the things of 
Christ, the Spirit was to take his words, his 
will, and make them known to the church. 
Thus Jesus would continue to be the Divine 
‘Word, or, Revealer, though he should speak 
through the Spirit, his Advocate with men. 
26. At that day. Rather, in that day, 
is the meaning of Christ’s language. And 
that day, is the period mentioned above, ver. 
25, the word day, in this verse standing for 
the same idea as the word hour, in that. 
Both signify, as here used, a long period of 
time, a Dispensation, or aeon. Yet these two 
words should be literally translated, since 
their English use corresponds with their New 
Testament use, and since much would be lost 
by substituting for them the utterly indefinite, 
unlimited word time. Ye shall (or, wilt) 
ask in my name-—.e., offer your petitiens 
(airjceoGe) in my name. For the expression, 
in my name, see Notes on 14: 18, 14, and on 
verses 23, 24, above. That I will pray the 
Father for you. Better, will ask the Father 
about you; for the word rendered pray 
(épwrgv), means to ask, either for information, 
instruction, or for a blessing, privilege, favor 
of some kind, while the words for you, do 


of Christ at the last day. When J shall no| not precisely represent the Greek (mepi ipa), 
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27 «For the Father himself loveth you, because ye 
have loved me, and “have believed that I came out 
from God, 

28 ¢I came forth from the Father, and am come 
tang world: again, I leave the world, and go to the 

ather. 


27 will! pray the Father for you; for the Father him- 
self loveth you, because ye have loved me, and 
28 have pallaved that I came forth from the Father. I 
came out from the Father, and am come into the 
world: again, I leave the world, and go unto the 


ach, 14; 21, 23....6 oh. 8:18; 17:8; ver, 30....c oh. 13: 8,1 Gr. make request of. 


which means, about you, or, concerning you. 
To ask about them when they pray, would be 
to inquire after the Father’s will in respect to 
them, and in so doing, to lay their case before 
him. Three things are noticeable in this say- 
ing of Jesus: (1) It betrays no thought of 
diminished interest on his part in the welfare 
of his followers. See the reason for it in the 
sequel. (2) It does not predict a closing up 
of his personal interposition in their behalf. 
That interposition will cease only so far as it 
is needless. In certain cases it may be relied 
upon—(e.g.,1John2:2), (8) It assumes the con- 
tinued virtue of his influence in their behalf, 
by the words, ye will askin my name. For 
prayer in the name of Christ is, in reality, 
prayer endorsed by him, and it will be heard 
as if it were offered by him. 

27. For the Father himself loveth you. 
And he will surely answer the petitions of 
those whom he loves. The Father himself, 
is the Father, as personally distinguishable 
from the Son. And the love here spoken of, 
is like that which springs from natural rela- 
tionship (¢:A«i); it is a spontaneous affection, 
going out to those who are, as it were, his 
children in Christ, (Rom. 8: 15; comp. Rev. 3: 19,) 
Because ye have loved me. The perfect 
tense represents the love of the disciples to 
Christ as an affection which began in the past 
and had continued into the present. Andthe 
verb is the same as that used in the previous 
verse to denote the Father’s affection for 
them. Only here in the Gospels is it chosen 
to characterize the affection of the disciples 
for Christ, unless Peter's language in 21: 15- 
17, be counted another instance. Probably 
its selection may be partly owing to the use 
of the same verb in speaking of God; for 
Jesus evidently desired to associate his 
Father’s love to them with their love to him- 
self, the Son. Moreover, the affection which 
they felt for him was not purely religious, but 
to some extent natural and personal. Yet 
their consciousness of it would do much to 
make the Father’s love to them intelligible. 
That I came out from God. Better, that 


I came forth from the Father. This reading 
is adopted by Tisch., Treg., West. & Hort., 
Anglo-Am. Revisers, after 8 B C* D L X, etc. 
From the Father, means from with the Fa- 
ther, or, from a position by the Father’ s side. 
It would not have been enough for the dis- 
ciples to have felt a warm personal attach- 
ment to Jesus, as a noble and sincere man; 
they must also recognize his relation to the 
Father before his appearance among men, 
and his mission from the Father, as the prom- 
ised Messiah. 

28. I came forth from the Father. 
More precisely, I came out from the Father ; 
not from the Father’s side (mapa), but, as it 
were, out from (é) the inner being, the very 
life and love of the Father. The language is 
exact, and strong enough to be appealed to in 
proof of the essential unity of the Father and 
the Son, or at least of the Father and the 
Word. But it does not suggest the doctrine 
of eternal generation; for the coming out 
from the inner sphere of the Father’s life, is 
represented as an act of Christ (not of the 
Father), performed at a definite moment in 
the past. ‘‘This, his coming forth from the 
Father, is to be understood, not of his eternal 
filiation; nor of his coming forth in a way of 
grace, towards his own people in the council 
and covenant of grace and peace; nor of his 
constitution, as Mediator, from everlasting; 
but of his coming in the flesh, in the fullness 
of time; which supposes that he was, that he 
existed as a divine person before; that he was 
with the Father before; that he came forth 
from him with his knowledge, mind, and 
will,” etc.—Gill. And am come into the 
world. Would it not be still better English 
to translate: and have come into the world? 
This language does not refer exclusively to 
his incarnation in the womb of Mary, and so 
to his incorporation into the world of man- 
kind; but rather, to the whole process by 
which he entered into human life and society, 
to be a teacher of the divine will, and to give 
his life a ransom for many. It refers to his 
manifestation in human history. (Comp. 1; 
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29 His disciples said unto him, Lo, now speakest thou | 29 Father. His disciples bf Lo, now speakest thou 


plainly, and speakest no proverb. 

30 Now are we sure that *thou knowest all things, 
and needest not that any man should ask thee: by this 
+ we believe that thou camest forth from God. 


30 plainly, and speakest no !dark saying. Now know 
we that thou knowest all things, and needest not 
that any man should ask thee: by this we believe 


ach. 21: 17....6 ver. 27; oh.17: 8.——1 Or, parable. 


9-11; 3:19; 9: 39; 12: 46). Again, I leave 
the world. The original verb (é¢inut), signi- 
fies to send from, to dismiss, to relinquish, to 
leave, and does not, therefore, differ, essen- 
tially, from the word withdraw (imdyw), (ver. 
5, Note). The suggestion of Westcott (on 
4: 8), that ‘‘the general idea which it conveys 
seems to be that of leaving anything to itself, 
to its own wishes, ways, fate; of withdrawing 
whatever controlling power was exercised 
before,’ is not sustained by its use in this 
passage. For, in leaving the world to go 
unto the Father, Jesus did not desert it, did 
not leave it to itself; he continued to care for 
it, and to draw it unto himself. (Comp. 12: 
$2). And go to the Father. ‘As surely 
as this is to be understood of his exaltation to 
the heavenly existence, so surely is the ‘came 
out from’ to be understood of his leaving an 
existence with God in the heavenly life.’’— 
Weiss. Meyer speaks of this verse as ‘‘a 
simple and grand summary of his entire per- 
sonal life.’ It is so worded as to affirm di- 
rectly, or by assumption, his pre-existence 
with God, his incarnation and life among 
men, and his return to the divine state with 
the Father. And this language is so plain 
that his disciples seemed to themselves to com 
prehend it. His words had answered the 
question of their hearts, and convinced them 
afresh of his divine knowledge. Hence their 
language in the following verses, 29, 30. 

29. His disciples said unto him, etc. 
According to the best editors this should read: 
His disciples say. Lo, now speakest thou 
plainly, and speakest no proverb (or, 
parable). For the meaning of the words 
plainly and parable, see Notes on ver. 25. 
The interjection Lo (ise), which appears twice 
in this connection, is characteristic of the 
Fourth Gospel, being found in it a greater 
number of times than in all the other books 
of the New Testament. Now is emphatic; as 
if the Lord’s promise of clearer light in the 
future had been found true in the present. 
Of course they had no thought of claiming 
that what they now perceived was all the 
truth which he had promised to give them 


through the ministry of the Spirit, but the 
‘trays and beams of light which were darted 
into their minds,’’ awaken surprise and joy. 
‘In responding directly to the thoughts 
which profoundly agitated their hearts, Jesus 
gave them a standard by which they could 
measure the truth of all his words, and the 
certainty of all his promises.’’—Godet. 

30. Now we are sure. More precisely: 
Now we know (oiéauer), The evidence seems 
to them complete. Not a doubt remains. 
Belief has risen to certainty, and is spoken of 
as knowledge. But how stupendous the fact 
which they profess to know! That thou 
knowest all things. Do they mean this in 
an absolute sense? Or is it a case of bold ex- 
aggeration, without much regard to the 
proper use of words? The occasion was not 
likely to beget extravagant speech in that di- 
rection. Moreover, the disciples must have 
been impressed by the mysterious penetration 
of their Lord, and they probably felt at this 
moment that nothing, however secret, was 
hidden from him; nay, that his knowledge 
was divine. And needest not that any 
man should askthee. Their special ground 
for confidence in his supernatural knowledge, 
was the answer which he had given to the 
unexpressed desire of their hearts for an ex- 
planation of his words (ver.19), To this in- 
stance of his discernment, therefore, they 
specially refer, as a proof or illustration of 
their general statement. By (or, in) this we 
believe that thou camest forth from God 
—i.e., ‘Our belief that thou camest forth 
from God, is grounded in the knowledge 
which thou hast manifested of the secret feel- 
ings of our hearts,’’ or, ‘‘ we believe that thou 
camest forth from God with a belief that has 
its source and support in the knowledge of 
our hearts which thou hast shown.’ Not 
that they now first believed this truth, but 
that they now believed it with fresh assur- 
ance, in the light of his heart-searching dis- 
cernment. ‘‘For their present faith in the 
divine origin of Christ they confess that they 
have found a new and special ground of cer- 
tainty in that which they have just men- 
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31 that thou camest forth from God. Jesus answered 


32 «Behold, the hour cometh, yea, is now come, that | 32 them, Do ye now believe? Behold, the hour cometh, 


e shall be scattered, every man to his own, and shall 
eave me alone: and ¢yet I am not alone, because the 
Father is with me. 


yea, is come, that ye shall be scattered, every man 
to his own, and shall leave me alone: and yet I 
am not alone, because the Father is with me. 


@ Matt. 26:31; Mark 14: 27....6 eh. 10: 10....¢ oh. 8: 29; 14: 10, 11, 


tioned.’”’— Weiss. It is characteristic of this 
Gospel to treat words as elastic, and especially 
the word believe. Thus a lower and a higher 
degree of confidence is expressed by the same 
term, and any fresh sense of trust is spoken 
of, as if the feeling were now experienced for 
the first time. Moreover, though the dis- 
ciples merely avow their belief that their 
Master had come to them from God, we may 
assume that they also accepted the correspond- 
ing statement, ‘‘ Again, I leave the world, and 
go to the Father.’’ (ver.28.) Yet their re- 
luctant lips failed to utter what they knew. 
And it is not, perhaps, amiss to suppose that 
Jesus had respect to that reluctance in the re- 
sponse which follows. MRejoicing that he 
had brought them on so far in their spiritual 
course, he yet perceives with natural sadness 
the practical weakness of their faith. 

31. Do ye now believe? Words which 
imply doubt as to the steadfastness or perma- 
nence of their faith, but not as to its reality. 
For the exact bearing of these words must be 
inferred from what follows. Rightly under- 
stood, they are a hearty recognition of present 
belief on the part of his disciples, and at the 
same timea hint that more should be said, 
that there is another aspect of the case, since 
to-morrow may not be with them as to-day. 
Thus the question is a natural preface to the 
prediction that follows. 

32. Behold, the hour cometh, yea, is 
now come. More exactly: Behold, an hour 
cometh, and has come, For the definite 
article, which is not in the original, need not 
be inserted before the word hour, and the 
latest editors (Lach., Tisch., Treg., Anglo- 
Am. Rev., West. & Hort, after 8 A B C* D* L 
X 83), omit the adverb now. And has come, 
is added, because it was so near! The very 
day had arrived. Before the night should 
pass, their weakness would appear. Nay, it 
is possible, though not probable, that the 
literal hour which was to witness their disper- 
sion had begun. Westcott remarks, that 
“this clause, as contrasted with ‘and now is’ 
(4: 38), presents rather the fulfillment of con- 
dition than the beginning of a period,” but 


we cannot discover any solid ground for his 
opinion, That ye shall be scattered, 
every man to his own. Yet Jesus himself 
secured for his disciples the opportunity of 
separating and retiring to their homes (see 
18: 8), but they would not have seized it as 
promptly as they did, if they had possessed a 
martyr spirit. His course was marked by 
condescension to the weakness of their faith. 
Westcott translates: ‘‘that ye may be scat- 
tered,”’ etc., because the conjunction ren- 
dered ‘‘that’’ (iva), introduces a final clause— 
i. €., @ clause which states an end for which 
something is done or occurs. Hence he adds: 
‘*Even this was part of the divine counsel.” 
The doctrine is true, but it is difficult to de- 
termine the exact force of this conjunction in 
many passages of our Gospel. Certainly 
Jesus intended to predict the scattering of his 
disciples in the hour referred to, but we are 
not sure that he intended to represent the 
hour as coming, and as already come, for the 
purpose of their being scattered. Every one 
to his own—i. e¢., to his own possessions and 
pursuits. Thus Peter and some of his com- 
panions returned to their employment as fish- 
ermen on the Sea of Galilee. (21:3) And 
shall leave me alone. A pathetic word, 
surcharged with human sweetness and sorrow, 
revealing, on the one hand, how precious was 
their presence and love to him, and, on the 
other, how weak their love would prove to be 
in the hour of trial. If Westcott’s view of 
the introductory conjunction, as meaning ‘‘in 
order that,’’ be correct, this clause should be 
translated, ‘‘and leave me alone,’ for it is in 
the same construction as the preceding one, 
‘may be scattered.” And yet I am not 
alone, because the Father is with me. 
Yet is supplied by the translators, but it rep- 
resents fairly well what must have been the 
meaning of Christ—a meaning that may have 
been conveyed by uttering the word and, 
pausing for a moment, and then pronouncing, 
with suitable intonation, the words that fol- 
low. Thus: and—I am not alone, because 
the Father is with me. Such brevilo- 
quence is often the most effective speech. The 
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foes unto you, that in me 
is may have peace. In the world ye have tribu- 
eae : but be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
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look, the pause, the tone, are more impressive 
than words. So now the satisfaction of Jesus 
is too deep for any but the simplest expres- 
sion. The presence of the Father is a source 
of joy too sacred and precious for description 
in the language of men. Alone—and not 
alone! Deserted by men—supported by God! 
Meyer speaks of the feeling here expressed as 
“the calm, clear consciousness of the Father’s 
protection, raised above all human desertion.” 
Never, perhaps, was there a person on earth 
who felt so keenly the loss of human sym- 
pathy; never, surely, was there one who 
prized so highly the continuance of divine 
fellowship. Yet, for a moment, he seemed to 
be left without the latter. (Matt.27: 46.) Paul 
was permitted to follow, at a distance, no 
doubt, in the footsteps of his Lord. ‘‘At my 
first defence no one took my part, but all for- 
sook me: may it not be laid to their account! 
But the Lord stood by me and strengthened 
me.’’ (2 Tim. 4: 16, Rev. Ver.) But neither had the 
apostle to the Gentiles such claims on the 
fidelity of his companions as Jesus had on the 
love of his disciples, nor did he ever have 
such perfect intercourse with the Lord, as 
Jesus now had with his Father. 

33. These things, etc. Namely, all that 
he had said to the Eleven since Judas, the 
betrayer, had left the upper room. One gen- 
eral purpose had been in the mind of Christ 
in all that he had spoken—that in me ye 
might have peace. Better, may have peace. 
Compare the comments on 14: 27; 15: 11; 16: 
1,4. True peace, rest of soul, has its source 
in Christ; and those who are in him, as the 
living branches are in the vine, will have this 
true peace. Out of him, men are tormented 
with discord and strife and unrest of soul; in 
him they have iove, hope, and joy. In the 
world ye shall have tribulation. Notice, 
first, that the text approved by the best 
editors (Tisch., Treg., West. & Hort, Anglo- 
Am. Revisers), and supported by the principal 
early MSS. (np ABC LX Y Lad), requires 
the translation: In the world ye have tribu- 
lation—showing that the hostility of the 
world had already begun to assail them, or, 


better, perhaps, that in their relations with 
the world, tribulation would be their perma- 
nent lot. They were to meet with contradic- 
tion, reproach, persecution, so that an apostle 
would say, nearly forty years later, ‘‘ Yea, 
and all that will live godly in Christ Jesus, 
shall suffer persecution.’’ (2Tim.3:12.) But 
persecution and spiritual peace are perfectly 
consistent. Of course, in the world, does 
not mean in harmony with the world, but the 
world in which they live is regarded as the 
source in which their tribulation takes its 
rise. But be of good cheer. ‘‘ Take heart, 
be encouraged.’ I have overcome the 
world. The pronoun I is emphatic, ‘‘He 
does not say, ‘Be of good cheer, you have 
overcome the world’; but this is your conso- 
lation, that I, I have overcome the world; 
my victory is your salvation.’’—Luther. 
But, in what did the victory of Jesus consist? 
In what way had he overcome the world? 
Weiss replies, that ‘‘he neither has suffered, 
nor does suffer himself to be led into sin by 
the world, nor to be disturbed in his peace.”’ 
Meyer holds that the perfect, have over- 
come, ‘‘states the victory immediately im- 
pending, which is to be gained through his 
glorification, by means of death, as already 
completed. (Comp. 12: 31; 13: 31).”’ Itseems 
to me that the perfect is best explained by 
supposing a reference to the victory which 
Christ had been gaining, and was now gain- 
ing, and was certain of making perfect in the 
garden and on the cross; a victory which 
consisted of an inward triumph over tempta- 
tion, and a giving of his life a ransom for 
many. It was subjective and objective at the 
same time. It began as early as the day 
when he was led by the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness, to be tempted by the devil, and was 
completed on the cross, when he cried, ‘‘It is 
finished,’ and gave up the ghost, or, at the 
latest, when he rose from the dead, and took 
his place at the right hand of God. From 
first to last he was victorious. At every 
point, even the darkest, he conquered. And, 
through him, his followers will overcome aa 
well. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


ee words spake Jesus, and lifted up his eyes 
to heaven, and said, Father, +the hour is come; 
glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may glorify thee: 


1 These things spake Jesus; and lifting up his eyes 
to heaven, he said, Father, the hour is come; glori- 


ach. 12: 23; 13: 32. 


Ch, 17. The prayer which the Evangelist 
now records, was offered in the presence and 
hearing of the disciples with whom Jesus had 
been conversing; and there is no sufficient 
reason for calling in question the substantial 
accuracy of the Evangelist’s record. A more 
suitable or sublime ending of his personal 
work for the Eleven, by way of teaching and 
encouragement, cannot be imagined. Such 
an ending was not likely to be forgotten by the 
beloved disciple. For his spirit was one that 
would be deeply impressed by it; that would 
cherish with affectionate interest through all 
his ministry the memory of it; and that, 
assisted by the Spirit of truth, would put it 
on record, with holy reverence, for the people 
of God. ‘‘It is impossible,’’ says Alford, ‘‘to 
regard the following prayer otherwise than 
as the very words of our Lord himself, faith- 
Sully rendered by the beloved apostle, in the 
power of the Holy Spirit. The Greek form 
of them only can be regarded as bearing evi- 
dence of the style and manner of John.”’ 

This prayer may be fitly called the Lord’s 
Prayer—(1) for himself (1-8), (2) for the 
Eleven (9-19), and (3) for all believers, to the 
end of time (20-26), ‘‘But,’’? according to 
Godet, ‘‘when. Jesus prays for himself, it is 
not merely his own person which he has in 
view, it is the work of God (ver.1and2); when 
he prays for his apostles, it is for the organs 
and continuers of the same work; and when 
he commends to God, believers, present and 
future, it is as objects of this work, and be- 
cause these souls are the theatre wherein the 
glory of his Father ought to shine.’’ 

As to the place where the little group, of 
which Jesus was the centre, was now stand- 
ing—whether it was a court of the temple, or 
amore secluded spot on the western slope of 
the Kidron valley—we are in doubt. The 
words of 14: 31 suggest that they had left the 
upper room; and the words of 18: 1 suggest 
that. they had not passed over the Kidron; 
but they do not, separately, or together, fur- 
nish any clue to the precise locality. Per- 
haps they favor the view that he was still in 


the city, and if so, probably in the precincts 
of the temple. 

1-8. Jesus Prays ror His ApprRoacH- 
ING GLORIFICATION. 

1. These words spake Jesus. By these 
words (or, these things, as the Greek word is 
usually rendered), the Evangelist may mean 
all that had been said by the Lord during the 
evening, or, possibly, the last sentences uttered 
by him. (16: 32, 33.) The former is a more 
probable view than the latter. And lifted 
up his eyes to heaven, and said. Better, 
and lifting up his eyes to heaven, he said; for 
this more exact reproduction of the Greek 
idiom (since it translates the participle by a 
participle), is even better English than the 
Common Version. Lifting up the eyes to 
heaven, is a natural act in prayer, especially 
when filial confidence is strong; for God is 
conceived of as dwelling in heaven, and the 
eyes of a trustful Son spontaneously turn 
towards the Father, who is addressed. Fas 
ther, the hour is come. Has come, would 
be a still more exact representation of the 
original word. By the hour, is meant the 
time when the Son was to be glorified. This 
is evident from the request that follows. It 
was a time fixed in the eternal purpose of 
God, and was, therefore, called by Jesus, 
simply and sublimely, the hour. Glorify 
thy Son. That is, by receiving him into the 
heavenly glory. (Comp. 7: 39; 12:16). This 
glory was to be reached through suffering, by 
way of the cross; but the eye of Christ seems 
to be directed, for the moment, to the goal 
itself, rather than to the way that must be 
trodden in coming to it. The pronoun thy, 
may be considered as in itself a plea for what 
is asked. ‘‘ Thy Son it is whom thou art re- 
quested to exalt into glory;’’ or ‘‘ Glorify me, 
for I am thy Son.’ That thy Son also 
may glorify thee. Omit thy (with Tisch., 
Treg., West. & Hort, Anglo-Am. Revisers, 
after 8 B O°, etc.), and also (with Tisch., 
Treg., West. & Hort., Anglo-Am. Revisers, 
after 8 A BC*D, etc.), leaving the clause, 
that the Son may glorify thee, Which 
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2 ¢As thou hast given him power over all flesh, 
that he should give eternal life to as many °as thou 
hast given him. 

3 And ‘this is life eternal, that they might know 
heard éthe only true God, and Jesus Christ, ¢ whom thou 

ast sent. 
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2 i thy Son, that the Son may glorify thee: even as 
thou gavest him authority over all flesh, that what- 
soever thou hast given him, to them he should give 

3eternal life. And this is life eternal, that they 
should know thee the only true God, and him 
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means, ‘‘that the Son may reveal, with 
greater clearness than heretofore, thy perfec- 
tion or glory.’? More than this cannot be 
intended; for Christ had been revealing the 
Father during all his earthly ministry. Ob- 
serve that Jesus desires his own glorification 
in order that he may make manifest his 
Father's glory.. Confident of his Father’s 
love to him, he is conscious of supreme love 
to the Father. 

2. As thou hast given him power, etc. 
The Revised Version is better: Even as thou 
gavest him authority over all flesh, that what- 
soever thou hast given him, to them he should 
give eternal life. Even as, marks the corre- 
spondence between what is now asked (ver.1), 
and what the Father had given the Son when 
he sent him into the world. (Comp. 18: 3). 
The authority which the Father then gave 
the Son, and the end for which it was given, 
harmonize with the glorification of the Son 
at this time. For only by that glorification 
can the end proposed be accomplished. Ob- 
serve (1) that by all flesh, is meant all man- 
kind, in their natural state, as coming short 
of the glory of God. (Rom.3: 23.) And au- 
thority over all mankind would scarcely 
have been given to the Son, unless many out- 
side the Jewish nation were to receive the gift 
of eternal life from him. But while in the 
flesh, his work was chiefly with the Jews. 
That he might approach all men with the 
same blessing, it was necessary that he should 
be glorified. (2) That the word whatsoever, 
or, all which (nav 6), represents the whole 
body of believers, given to Christ by the 
Father, as a unity, while the clause, to them 
he should give eternal life, represents the 
spiritual life of these believers as Christ’s gift 
to them as individuals. He expects to save 
those, and those only, whom the Father has 
given him. (8) That by giving to them eter- 
nal life he will glorify the Father, who has 
given them to him. Godet points out the 
connection of thought as follows: ‘The 
second proposition of verse 2, that he should 
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give eternal life, is parallel to the second of 
verse 1; that he may glorify thee. The true 
means of glorifying God, is that of communi- 
cating eternal life. For life eternal consists in 
knowing God. (ver.s.) By presenting his re- 
quest in this new form, Jesus urges it in a man- 
ner the most pressing: ‘Glorify me, in order 
that, in accordance with the trust committed 
to me, I may be able to give eternal life to all 
that believe.’ That istosay: ‘Grant me the 
ascension, that I may effect the Pentecost.’ ’’ 
It is worth while to notice also the expansion 
of the second clause of this verse by Gill. 
“Eternal life is a gift, and not owing to the 
merits of men. . . (It) is Christ’s gift; . . it is 
put into his hands, and he came into this 
world that his people might have it; he has 
procured it, and has removed what lay in the 
way of their enjoyment of it; he has a right 
to bestow it, and their right unto it comes by 
him, through his blood and righteousness; 
the persons on whom he confers this gift are 
not all men, but such as the Father, in the 
everlasting covenant, has given to him as his 
people and portion. ... his jewels and his 
treasure, to be saved and enjoyed by him;. . 
to these, and every one of them, Christ gives 
this great blessing; nor shall any of them 
come short of it; and ’tis for the sake of this, 
that all creatures and things, all power in 
heaven and earth, are given to him.”’ 

3. And this is life eternal, that they 
might know, etc. We regard this as a defini- 
tion of the eternal life referred to in the pre- 
ceding verse as Christ’s gift. It is a state- 
ment, at once brief and profound, of that in 
which eternal life consists. But the know- 
ing spoken of is more than intellectual, it is 
spiritual; comprehending in itself love, ap- 
preciation, communion. ‘‘ Every one that 
loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth God. 
He that loveth not, knoweth not God, for 
God is love.’’ (1Jobn,4: 7,8.) Godet says: 
“The Scripture always (?) employs the word 
know in a sense most profound. When 
speaking of the connection between two 
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persons, this word denotes the perfect view 
which each one has of the moral being of the 
other, their close spiritual contact in the same 
luminous medium.’’ Weiss remarks: ‘‘The 
knowledge here meant is not to be regarded 
as a purely theoretical function of the under- 
standing, but, as ever with John, a spiritual 
intuition, a sinking one’s self into the supreme 
object of knowledge, by means of which that 
object is inwardly appropriated and made the 
central and controlling principle of the whole 
spiritual life.’ It may be noticed, also, that 
the verb to know conveys a slightly differ- 
ent meaning from that which would be con- 
veyed by the noun knowledge. For the 
one represents eternal life as the highest form 
of present and continuous spiritual action, 
while the other represents it as a spiritual 
possession. Moreover, it is characteristic of 
this Gospel to make use of verbs rather than 
of nouns—e. g., to speak of believing rather 
than of faith or belief, the verb occurring 
ninety-eight times and the corresponding 
noun not once; of knowing rather than of 
knowledge, the verb occurring fifty-five times 
and the corresponding noun not once; and of 
loving rather than of love, the verb (dayanav) 
occurring thirty-six times, and the corre- 
sponding noun (ayénn) only seventimes. Such 
a choice of words flows naturally from the 
conception of true religion as a life—a con- 
ception which pervades the Fourth Gospel 
and the First Epistle of John. 

With this view of the first part of the verse, 
the translation might know, is incongruous, 
Hence, instead of might know, the Revised 
Version reads, should know, Westcott and 
McClellan may know, the Bible Union and 
Davidson, know, Alford and Noyes, to know. 
(Tisch. and Treg. give the Greek verb in the 
indicative present, after ADGL/Y AA, 338. 
West. & Hort, with Anglo-Am. Revisers, give 
it in the subjunctive present, after’ B C Xn, 
etc), If the conjunction that, (ive) here re- 
tains its ordinary sense, in order that, we 
must adopt the version of Westcott and Mc- 
Clellan, may know. But the language is 
then dark. For to say, ‘‘This is the eternal 
life,’ namely, ‘‘in order that they may 
know,’ etc., is, by no means, a natural or 
clear expression of thought. It begins to state 
what eternal life is, but ends by stating what 
it ie in order to, or what is the end contem- 


plated by it. We are satisfied that the con- 
junction, as here used, is employed to intro- 
duce a definite clause, explanatory of this; 
and if so, the best English translation is by 
the infinitive, to know. Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom tho” 
hast sent. This rendering is less exact tha 
that of the Revised Version: Thee, the only 
true God, and him whom thou didst send, even 
Jesus Christ. Here the Father is described 
as the only true God—i, ¢., as the only 
being in whom the idea of God is perfectly 
realized. This language has been considered 
by many incompatible with the proper deity 
of Christ; and, if taken altogether by itself, 
it has an appearance of being so. But it 
should be observed, (1) that the association of 
himself with the Father, as one of the two 
personal objects of that knowledge which is 
life eternal, does not accord with any view 
which denies his own deity. It seems well 
nigh incredible that Jesus should have suid 
that it is eternal life to know the only true 
God, and an inferior being, sent by him as a 
messenger to men. If it be said, that know- 
ing the messenger sent, is the only means of 
knowing the true God who sent him, it is im- 
possible to see how the messenger could be an 
adequate revealer of One whose nature he 
did not share. ‘‘Hethat hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.’’ Jesus was then a perfect 
manifestation of the Father. ‘‘Glorify thy 
Son, that thy Son also may glorify thee.’’ In 
such language there is the plain assumption 
of some real, though mysterious, alliance of 
the Son with the Father, which seems incon- 
sistent with the exclusive deity of the Father, 
in contrast with the Son. Indeed, Cyril of 
Alexandria remarks, that ‘‘the knowledge of 
God as the Father really involves a knowl- 
edge of the Son as God’”’ (from Westcott.) (2) 
That Jesus intended to represent the deity of 
the Father as exclusive of his own deity, is an 
idea foreign to the context, and, therefore, 
improbable. Liicke, certainly an impartial 
scholar, says: ‘‘The passage is neither trini- 
tarian nor anti-trinitarian, because its stand- 
point is not that of the Logos (1:1#.), but of 
the historical appearance and revelation of 
Christ. It is the combined anti-polytheistic 
and anti-Judaistic expression of Christian 
truth.’”’ Westcott has in mind the same view 
when he writes: ‘‘The primary reference iz 
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no doubt, to the respective trials of Gentile 
and Jew; but these include in themselves the 
typical trials of all ages.’’ On the other 
hand, Weiss holds that ‘' Jesus designates the 
Father (see ver. 1) as the One who alone is 
truly God, because God is only truth, if he is 
known as the Father of Christ.’’ So, also, 
Lange: ‘It is the God of revelation in 
Christ, the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Eph. 1: 3; not in antithesis to 
the Old Testament idea of God, or to the idea 
of Christ, but in antithesis to all false and 
obscure belief in God; hence God, as he re- 
veals himself in Christ, distinct as to his divine 
consciousness, and distinguished from Christ.’’ 
(8) If it were distinctly taught in this passage 
that the being and position of the Father 
alone fulfill, in every respect, the complete 
idea of God, it would not follow that the 
Eternal Word or the Divine Spirit must be 
separate in essence from the Father, or infe- 
rior to him in any natural or moral perfection. 
The difference might be one of position, 
rather than one of nature; it might be owing 
to the humiliation of the Son, and to the mis- 
sion of the Spirit, rather than to derivation 
of being or inferiority of knowledge. And 
there can be no doubt of the fact that both 
Jesus and his apostles do assign a certain pre- 
cedence in order and rank to the Father, 
while at the same time they teach the true 
.divinity of the Son and Spirit, together with 
the unity of the Godhead. 

But another question presents itself. Is it 
reasonable to believe that the Saviour actually 
called himself, in this connection, Jesus 
Christ? Must we not rather suppose that 
the beloved disciple has, by mistake, put these 
words into hismouth? Or, at least, has added 
them by way of explanation as the personal 
and official names of the Sent of God? Many 
interpreters, including Westcott, feel con- 
strained to adopt this view. The Note of Mr. 
Westcott deserves to be copied without abbre- 
viation: ‘‘ The complex name, ‘Jesus Christ,’ 
appears to answer exactly to the correspond- 
ing clause, ‘the only true God.’ These two 
clauses are thus, most naturally, taken to de- 
fine the persons indicated before, (viz.), ‘Thee’ 
and ‘Him whom thou didst send.’ If we 
accept this construction, we have then to con- 
sider whether the definitions are to be treated 
as literally parts of the prayer, or as words 
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used by the Evangelist in his record of the 
prayer, as best fitted, in this connection, to 
convey the full meaning of the original lan- 
guage. In favor of the latter view it may be 
urged (1) that the use of the name ‘Jesus 
Christ’ by the Lord himself, at this time, is, 
in the highest degree, unlikely, while the 
compound title, expressing, as it did at a 
later time, the combination of the ideas of 
humanity and of divine office, may reason- 
ably be supposed to give the exact sense of 
the Lord’s thought; (2) that the phrase, ‘the 
only true God,’ recalls the phrase of St. John, 
‘the true God’ (1Jonn5: 20), and is not like any 
other phrase used by the Lord; (8) that the 
clauses, while perfectly natural as explana- 
tions, are most strange if they are taken as 
substantial parts of the prayer. It is no dero- 
gation from the truthfulness of the record 
that St. John has thus given parenthetically 
and in conventional language (so to speak) 
the substance of what the Lord said probably 
at greater length.” 

Every one will see the force of these consid- 
erations. But they seem to me to over-state 
the objections to the assumption that John’s 
record is faithful to the expression, as well as 
to the thought of Jesus. It may be unlikely, 
but is it ‘‘in the highest degree unlikely,” 
that the compound name ‘‘ Jesus Christ’? was 
used by the Lord himself? Do we know all 
the circumstances of the case, all the motives, 
all the spiritual conditions of this prayer, well 
enough to affirm this? Jesus was offering a 
prayer in the presence of his disciples. It was 
proper for them to hear and remember it. 
For it was adapted to give them a just con- 
ception of his relations to the Father, as well 
as to them. Moreover, he was referring to 
himself in the third person, as being, along 
with the Father, the object of that knowledge 
which is eternal life. Still further, the com- 
pound name applied to himself was signifi- 
cant, in both its parts, of that for which he 
was sent into the world. Jesus—Saviour, and 
Christ—Anointed One, pointing to his me- 
diatorial work (comp. 1 Tim. 2: 5, 6), which 
might naturally be referred to in this connec- 
tion. In this solemn hour, it is by no means 
clear that he might not have applied to him- 
relf, once for all, the great compound name, 
which the apostles were to use so often. Nor 
is it altogether probable that the Holy Spirit 
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4 «I have glorified thee on the earth: I have fin-| 4 whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ, I glori- 
ished the work «which thou gavest me to do. fied thee on the earth, having accomplished the 
5 And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine} 5 work which thou hast given me to do. And now, 


own self with the glory ¢ which I had with thee before 


the world was. 


O Father, poe thou me with thine own self 
with the glory which I had with thee before the 
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would have left the Evangelist to inject his 
own explanations into this extraordinary ap- 
peal of Jesus to his Father. It may also be 
mentioned, that only a few hours later, Jesus 
publicly declared himself the Messiah, We 
adhere, therefore, to the view that this is the 
language of Christ himself, 
4. I have glorified thee on the earth. 
Better: I glorified thee, etc.; for Jesus places 
‘himself, in thought, at the end of his earthly 
ministry, including his voluntary sacrificial 
death, and looks back upon it as a completed 
service. In and by it he has already revealed 
the character of the Father, thus glorifying 
him in the only possible way. Looking at 
his work on earth as virtually accomplished, 
he perceives in it no defect, as the next clause 
expressly affirms. I have finished the 
work, etc. Here, too, the form of the Re- 
vised Version is more exact, viz.: having 
accomplished the work which thou hast given 
me to do. The participle having accom- 
plished, etc. (Substituting the aorist parti- 
ciple for the personal verb, with Lach., Tisch., 
Treg., West. & Hort, Anglo-Am. Revisers, 
after 8X A BC L 0, 1, 33, etc.), states the way 
in which he had glorified the Father—. e., by 
completing the work committed to him. 
Having accomplished expresses more pre- 
cisely the force of the Greek term than having 
Jinished, for the term (reAadéoas) means to 
make perfect, complete, to bring to a true 
end, rather than simply to finish, to bring to 
anend. (Comp. 4: 34; 5: 36; 17: 23; 1 John 
Devore i7;) Heb. 2: 10;- 6:9; 7:28.) 
Weiss remarks: ‘‘ Having accomplished ; be- 
cause Jesus stands at the goal of his earthly 
course; he has accomplished his life-work, in 
so far as it could be accomplished in the call- 
ing of his earthly life, but this does not pre- 
vent its being still further accomplished in 
his death, though we must not here include 
that further accomplishment.’’ The expres- 
sion used by Jesus might, very naturally, 
.vefer to his work in preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom, in gaining disciples from the 
people, and in training a select company of 


these by special instruction to carry forward 
his work after his return to glory; but the 
analogy of certain passages already consid- 
ered, leads rather to the view stated above, 
that he anticipates the moment of his death, 
and looks back upon his work as brought to a 
perfect end by that propitiatory sacrifice. 
(Comp. 18: 31; 16: 11.) 

5. And now. Since the appointed hour 
has come. Glorify thou me. The corre- 
spondence between I... thee, verse 4, and 
thou me, in this verse, is much more striking 
in the Greek than in the English; for the 
Greek pronouns are emphatic in both cases, 
and they follow each other with no interven- 
ing word (éyé oé . . we od), The language is, 
therefore, in form and spirit, a plea for re- 
ciprocity: ‘I glorified thee on the earth— 
glorify thou me in heaven.’’ With thine 
own self, The sense of the preposition, in 
such a construction as this, is said to be 
always, in the Fourth Gospel, local, either 
literally (1:39; 4:40; 14:25; 19:25), or figuratively 
(8:88; 14:17,23.) In the latter case, it expresses 
a direct spiritual connection (Westcott). This 
expression points to life in the immediate 
presence of God in heaven as contrasted with 
life among men on earth. With the glory, 
etc. Jesus here refers to what has been called 
his threefold state—to a state of glory, in 
which he lived with the Father, before the 
creation of the world, to a state of humilia- 
tion among men, into which he entered at 
birth, and in which he was still living, and to 
a state of re-assumed glory with the Father, 
to which he was now looking forward as his 
just reward. Hence, this language is a full 
warrant for the Evangelist’s testimony in 1: 1, 
as to the pre-existence of the Word, and in 
1: 14, as to his incarnation. For Jesus seems 
to speak, in this place, of his pre-existence 
with the Father, in possession of divine glory, 
as if it were a matter of personal conscious- 
ness. His kenosis, or, humiliation, did not, 
therefore, interrupt the continuity of his 
his higher life as the Divine Word; did not 
extinguish, in his higher nature, the light of 
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6 «I have manifested thy name unto the men 
+which thou gavest me out of the world: thine they 
were, and thou gavest them me; and they have kept 
thy word. 


6 world was. I manifested thy name unto the men 
whom thou gayest me out of the world: thine they 
were, and thou gavest them to me; and they have 
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memory, as to the past. In the spiritual 
centre of his being he was one and the same 
before and after his incarnation. 

But what is meant by the glory which I 
had? The same thing, perhaps, which is 
ealled in Phil. 2:6, ‘‘the form of God,’’— 
#. e., a mode of existence corresponding with 
the proper idea of God, one in which the attri- 
butes of the Godhead are exercised and re- 
vealed in the highest and freest manner pos- 
sible. To such a state of existence or life, 
Jesus now asks to be restored. Yet the Eter- 
nal Word was not to be reinstated in glory 
without his human nature. He was to be 
exalted to the right hand of power, not as a 
divine being merely, or as a human being 
merely, but as a theanthropic Prince and 
Saviour. Clothed in humanity, the Word 
was to ascend into heaven. (4cts1:3,9.) And 
so at the resurrection of the just, he will 
‘fashion anew the body of our humiliation, 
that it may be conformed to the body of his 
glory.’’ (Phil. 3:21, 22. Rev. Ver.) 

6-8. TRANSITION TO His PRAYER FOR 
THE ELEVEN. These verses may be regarded, 
with Weiss, as an expansion of what is record- 
ed in the fourth verse, or asan introduction to 
the intercessory prayer which follows. (Ver. 9-19.) 
The latter is commonly supposed to be their 
object. But we see no reason why they may 
not be regarded as serving both purposes. 

6. I have manifested thy name. It 
would be safer to translate, as in the Revised 
Version: Imanifested thy name; for Jesusis, 
doubtless, thinking of this manifestation as 
something completed in the past. By thy 
mame, is meant ‘‘all that thy name signifies 
to those who believe on thy Son, and have 
learned from him thy character.’’ Hence, 
that name must be far more significant to 
Christians than it was to the ancient Israelites 
—than it can be to any who know not God as 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Unto 
the men which thou gavest me out of the 
world. Which, ought to be whom. Whether 
the giving here mentioned is merely another 
expression for the drawing of 6: 44 (comp. 6: 
87, 39), or is an act of the Father in the coun- 


sels of heaven, has been considered doubtful. 
The latter view must not be rejected as incon- 
sistent with free moral agency on the part of 
man. For if God could know in eternity 
that any persons would believe in Christ 
(whether with or -without the influence of 
special grace), he could give these persons to 
his Son. And such a giving in purpose and 
promise, would naturally be followed in time 
by influence tending to bring them to faith in 
Jesus. Jesus now has in mind his immediate 
disciples, whom God, the Father, had given 
to him in the latter sense, as well as in the 
former, in time, as well as in eternity. The 
words, out of the world, show the moral 
character of the people from whom the 
Father had taken these disciples. They had 
been part of a sinful multitude, and from that 
multitude they had been separated and given 
to Christ. Thine they were, and thou 
gavest them me. In what sense were they 
the Father’s before they were Christ’s? (1) 
Scarcely in the sense of their having been 
members of the chosen people, Israelites, be- 
fore they were Christians. For they were 
taken out of the world, and given to Christ; 
nothing is said of their Jewish descent or 
nationality; this thought seems to be wholly 
foreign to the context. (2) Perhaps, in the 
sense that, even before they believed in 
Christ, they were true servants of God—‘ Is- 
raelites in whom there was no guile.’’ In 
favor of this view may be urged two consid- 
erations: jirst, that the Eleven seem to have 
been already devout men, ‘‘waiting for the 
consolation of Israel,’’ when they first saw 
Jesus; and, secondly, that, if so regarded in 
this passage, they belonged to the Father in 
the same full, spiritual sense in which they 
afterwards belonged to Christ. But we can- 
not go as far as a writer who says: ‘‘ Evi- 
dently the gift in this case is that which turns 
them over to Christ as his actual disciples, and 
the meaning of the thine they were, then, 
is, that in the act of conversion, the funda- 
mental relation affected is that to the Father, 
and that they therefore become his children; 
and that he then, having acquired a right to 
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7 Now they have known that all things whatsoever 
thou hast given me are of thee. 

8 For I have given unto them the words *which 
thou gavest me: and they have received ‘them, >and 
have known surely that I came out from thee, and 
they have believed that thou didst send me. 


7 kept thy word. Now they know that all things 
8 whatsoever thou hast given me are from thee: for 
the words which thou gavest me I have given unto 
them ; and they received them, and knew of a truth 
that { came forth from thee, and they believed that 
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them that he did not have before, gives them 
to Christ.’? The idea that conversion affects, 
primarily and directly the sinner’s relation to 
the Father, and only through the Father his 
relation to Christ, is not, we think, contained 
in these words; but it may be probable that 
the Eleven were actually converted before 
they knew Jesus the Christ, and, therefore, 
probable that their conscious relation to God 
was changed at conversion, while their con- 
scious relation to Jesus began with their later- 
gained knowledge of him, and faith in him. 
(8) In the sense that they were the Father’s, 
by virtue of his eternal purpose of creation 
and redemption, in which things that are not 
are counted as though they were. Having 
been given to the Son, in consideration of his 
death for them, they were in due time drawn 
to him, and made, in a practical sense, ‘‘ his 
own,’ so that it was possible for them to sing: 
From everlasting we are his, 
In love’s eternal counsel given; 


And he himself our portion is, 
The glory of our promised heaven. 


This broader view of the Father’s ownership 
of his people agrees with the doctrine of the 
Fourth Gospel (10: 15, 16, 26, 27; 11: 52; 12: 82; 17: 20, 24; 
comp. Acts 18:10), with the statement of Paul, that 
believers were chosen in Christ before the 
foundation of the world (Eph.1:4), and with 
the apostolic preaching of repentance toward 
God, and faith in the Lord Jesus (Acts 20:21) as 
necessary to salvation. Hence, we may sup- 
pose that the fundamental relation to the 
Saviour, as well as to the Father, is imme- 
diately determined by conversion. And they 
have kept thy word. That is, ‘‘the word 
which I have spoken to them, and by means 
of which I have made known to them thy 
name. This word they have heard and 
obeyed. My giving it to them has, therefore, 
been for thy glory.’’ Like Paul, Jesus was 
most generous in commending whatever was 
worthy of approval. 

7. Now they have known. Now, is an 
adverb of time. The perfect, have known, 
is probably correct, being retained by Lach., 


Tisch., Treg., West. & Hort, after 8 BCD 
L Y, etc. The sense is, they have now 
learned, or come to know. For the verb used 
may signify the process of acquiring knowl- 
edge, as well as the result of that process; 
and it seems to be used here in the former 
sense. That all things whatsover thou 
hast given me. Jesus appears to be think- 
ing of his entire ministry on earth as given to 
him; not as a succession of actions, which, 
though intended to manifest the Father’s will, 
have nevertheless sprung from himself alone, 
but as words and deeds, which he has been 
commissioned by his Father to accomplish. In 
this clause, the perfect, hast given, is support- 
ed by Tisch., Treg., West. & Hort, though 
there is some authority (A B) for the simple 
past, gavest. Are from thee, In all things 
Christ is conscious of having done the very 
things which have been given him, as it were, 
from the presence and mind of the Father; 
and this the disciples have now learned to 
know. Inno saying or miracle had he acted 
independently of the Father’s plan and com- 
mission, but always in perfect harmony with 
the same. 

8. For I have given unto them the 
words which thou gavest me. In this in- 
stance it would be well to preserve the order 
of the Greek words in translation, (as is 
done in the Revised Version); for that 
order corresponds with the order of events, 
and is, at the same time, consistent with the 
genius of our language, thus: ‘' Wor the 
words which thou gavest me I have given unto 
them.’’ By this verse, Jesus may be said to 
justify and explain ver. 7, or, to give the 
reasons why his disciples have learned that 
his ministry is from God. The first of these 
was the faithfulness of his own teaching. The 
second, that his teaching was the Father’s 
teaching. His words, from first to last, had 
been his Father’s words, fresh from the mint 
of heaven. They could, therefore, be recog- 
nized as divine. ‘‘On the truth of this saying 
stands the whole fabric of creeds and doc- 
trines. It is the ground of authority to the 
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9 I pray for them: ¢I pray not for the world, but 
a them which thou hast given me; for they are 
thine. 

10 And all mine are thine, and ¢thine are mine; and 
I am glorified in them. 


JOHN. 


(Cu. XVII. 


9 thou didst send me. I!pray for them: I! pray not 
for the world, but for those whom thou hast given 
10 me; for they are thine: and all things that are 
mine are thine, and thine are mine: and I am 


a1 Jobn 5:19....5 ch. 16: 


15.—1 Gr. make request. 


preacher, of assurance to the believer, of ex- 
istence to the church. It is the source from 
which the perpetual stream of Christian 
teaching flows. All our testimonies, instruc- 
tions, exhortations, derive their first origin, 
and continuous power, from the fact that the 
Father has given to the Son, the Son has 
given to his servants, the words of truth and 
life.”’— Bernard. And they have received 
them. More strictly: And they received 
them; that is, when I gave to them these 
words, from time to time. And have known 
surely. Again, the simple past would be a 
better rendering of the Greek: and knew 
surely—i. e., truly, or of a truth, as in Re- 
vised Version. By receiving in faith the words 
of Jesus, they gained a true knowledge of 
this fact, adds the Lord, that I came out 
from thee—i. ¢., from with thee. For the 
Greek prepositions (é in composition and 
mapa), do not signify ‘‘ out of,’’ but “from the 
presence of,” or, ‘‘ from companionship with.” 
Of this, his coming from his divine condition 
with the Father, he had often testified; and it 
now appears that the Eleven had received his 
testimony as true. And, believing that he 
had come from his place with God, they 
naturally believed that he was God’s messen- 
ger to men. Hence, the words: and they 
have believed that thou didst send me. 
Accordingly, the words of Jesus were be- 
lieved to be God’s message to them, and 
whenever the Saviour bore witness to his 
being sent from the Father, they received his 
testimony. Have, ought to be omitted, as in 
the Revised Version; for the original verb is 
not in the perfect tense. 

9-19. PRAYER FOR THE ELEVEN (1) THAT 
Tory May pe Divinrety Kept (9-16), anp 
(2) THat Tory May BE SANCTIFIED (17- 
19.) 

9. I pray for them. The pronoun I is 
emphatic. The verb translated pray, would 
be adequately represented by the English 
term ask, and the preposition translated for, 
signifies, properly, in respect to. The sense, 
then, is: ‘‘I myself present a request in re- 
spect to my disciples, who have thus believed 


my words, and recognized my mission from 
thee.’”’ I pray not for the world. By the 
world, is meant the unbelieving part of ~ 
mankind. And the clause brings into bold 
relief the special object of the Saviour in the 
petition here offered. It shows the concen- 
tration of his thoughts upon the welfare of 
his disciples. His request is not general, but 
specific; offered for a particular class of per- 
sons, and supported by reasons drawn from 
their relations to his Father and himself. But 
it cannot safely be inferred from this, that he 
never prayed for the world at large, or for 
persons who would finally perish in their sins. 
That he could not pray for them in the same 
terms as for his own, is natural; that the 
blessings which he would ask for his enemies, 
must be different, in some respects, from those 
which he would ask for his friends, is certain; 
but this passage does not warrant the assertion 
that he forbore on all occasions to pray for 
makind as ruined by sin and needing salva- 
tion. But for them which thou hast 
given me, for they are thine. The fact 
that they are Christ’s is itself a reason why 
he should pray for them, and why his Father 
should listen to his request. The fact that 
they had been given him by the Father, adds 
force to that reason. And the fact that they 
are still the Father's, though given to Christ, 
completes the appeal. This appeal could not 


have been made, in this form, for the ungodly 


world. 

10. And all mine are thine. Literally, 
with the Revised Version: and all things that 
are mine are thine. The pronouns are not in 
the masculine, but in the neuter form, and 
their meaning is as comprehensive as possible ; 
it allows no exception. Whatever belongs to 
Christ belongs to God also; whatever belongs 
tothe Son belongs to the Father as well. The 
two have no separate possessions or interests; 
they have, so to speak, all things common, 
More than once, according to this Evangelist, 
had Jesus affirmed the inseparable unity of 
his knowledge, will, and action, with the 
Father’s; now he affirms that he has nothing 
which does not belong to the Father also. 
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11 ¢And now I am no more in the world, but these | 11 glorified in them. And I am no more in the world, 


are in the world, and I come to thee. Holy Father, 
keep through thine own name those whom thou 
hast given me, ‘that they may be one, 4as weare. 


and these are in the world, and I come to thee. 
Holy Father, keep them in thy name, whom thou 
hast given me, that they may be one even as we 


a oh, 18:1; 16: 28....61 Pet. 1:5; Judel....c ver, 21, etc....d ch. 10: 30, 


And thine are mine. Or, and that are 
thine are mine. An expression just as com- 
prehensive as the preceding. The possessions 
of the Lord Jesus are identical and co-exten- 
sive with those of the infinite Father. ‘‘The 
words are all-inclusive, and assert absolute 
community in all things between the Father 
and the Son.’’—Watkins. The feelings of 
Christ are therefore certain to be in perfect 
harmony with those of his Father. Hence, it 
is impossible for him to overlook any part of 
the universe, in his prayer for a special 
blessing on his disciples. The bearing of this 
language upon the question concerning the 
divinity of Christ, is too obvious to escape 
notice, and whoever comprehends its real sig- 
nificance will perceive how well it agrees with 
many other passages in this Gospel. (¢.g.,1:1-4; 
5:19,20.) And I am glorified in them. 
Them, may refer to all things that are mine, 
and all that are thine, in the preceding clauses 
of this verse, or to the pronoun they, in the 
last clause of verse 9, If the latter reference 
be intended, as I suppose, the intervening 
words ‘‘and all mine are thine and thine are 
mine,’’ are a sort of parenthetic expansion of 
the thought, ‘‘for they are thine’’—i. ¢., a 
further thought in the same direction, but not 
essential to what precedes and follows. Again, 
the verb, which is in the perfect tense, may 
be translated have been glorified, instead of 
am glorified; for it binds together the past 
and the present, and represents the spirit of 
trust, of love, and of obedience, which had 
been for months in the disciples, as abiding in 
them still, and doing honor to their Lord. 
For the glory of Christ is revealed in the 
character and life of ‘‘his own.’’? Weiss ap- 
pears to restrict the verb to a conscious recog- 
nition and appreciation of Christ’s divine 
origin and mission by the disciples, saying: 
“They recognized him in his glory (ver. 1,8), 
and, therefore, he was glorified in their hearts 
(11:4; 12:28; 13:31.)’’ But the wider reference 
spoken of above, agrees better with the gen- 
eral tenor of Scripture as to the way in which 
the Saviour is glorified by his followers, and 
is equally suited to the context here. 


11. And now I am no more in the 
world. ‘The declaration of the grounds on 
which the prayer is urged is followed by the 
statement of the circumstances which made 
the prayer necessary.’’— Westcott. Now, 
must be stricken from the Common Version, 
because it represents nothing in the original. 
The simple words are: and I am no more 
in the world—where I have been the Teacher 
and Guide of the Eleven for nearly three 
years. But these are in the world, 
These—not they; these who are by my side, 
and are my own,! these are in the world, 
a ‘‘world that lieth in wickedness,” or, ‘‘in 
the wicked one’”’ (1John5:19.) Whether the 
world is here thought of as hostile or as 
seductive, as persecuting the disciples of 
Christ because of their union with him (15: 18, 
19; 16:2), or as enticing them to forsake him for 
the pleasures of sin, may not be certain; pos- 
sibly it is contemplated as both seductive and 
cruel, though the former characteristic seems, 
by the sequel, to be more in the mind of 
Jesus. And I come to thee. Notice the 
present tense of the verbs in this verse. The 
future is so near and so real to the mind of 
Jesus, that he speaks of it as present. ‘‘I am 
no more in the world; these are in the world. 
I am coming to thee.’? How vivid and in- 
tense, yet calm and simple and tender is this 
language! No merely human teacher ever so 
talked and prayed with his pupils. Heaven 
and earth were brought together by this high 
priestly intercession. Holy Father. A 
most reverent and significant form of address! 
The epithet holy, seems to anticipate the 
great petition for the sanctification of his dis- 
ciples, by recognizing as supremely excellent 
the moral purity of God. Weiss accounts for 
this epithet by saying that ‘‘it belongs to the 
holy God, in his separation from the world, 
with its impurity, to preserve the disciples 
also, in a like separation, from its polluting 


1Yet the text is uncertain. Tisch., West. & Hort, 
after %.B,and a few cursives, substitute avtoi, they, 
for obrot, these, which is retained by Lach., Treg., and 
Anglo-Am. Revisers, after C Dgr L X Y, and many 
cursives, 
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12 While I was with them in the world, ¢I kept them 
in thy name: those that thou gavest me I have kept, 
and none of them is lost, «but the son of perdition; 
éthat the Scripture might be fulfilled. 


12 are. 


While I was with them, I kept them in th 
name whom thou hast given me: and I guarde 
them, and not one of them perished, but the son of 
perdition; that the scripture might be fulfilled. 


ach. 6:39; 10: 28; Heb. 2: 18....6 ch. 18:9; 1 John 2: 19....c oh. 6: 70; 13: 18....d Ps, 109: 8; Acts 1: 20, 


influence.’’ The word Father appeals to all 
that is benignant, tender, and loving in the 
divine nature; but, as used by Jesus, it cannot 
be affirmed to have any greater significance 
here than in other places. Keep through 
thine own name those whom thou hast 
given me. The best accredited text (Lach., 
Tisch., Treg., West. & Hort, after ® BC LY 
Tad Q, etc.), requires a different version, 
viz.: keep them in thy name which thou hast 
given me. The expression is remarkable, but 
nevertheless intelligible and profound. It is 
thus explained by Weiss: ‘‘ The name itself, 
which has been manifested to them (ver.6), in 
so far as it denotes the nature of God revealed 
in Christ, has become, in consequence of 
faith (ver.8), their life-element, from which, as 
long as they are kept in it, they draw all the 
incentives and powers for their new life and 
work, and so, that name separates the holy 
sphere in which they move from the world 
around them.’’ Just as the lame man was 
healed ‘‘in the name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth’’ (4cteé: 10), and just as there is no ‘‘ other 
name under heaven, that is given among men, 
in which we must be saved”? (Acts 4: 12, Bib. Un. 
Vers.), so God, the Father, is asked to keep in 
his own name, which he had given to Jesus, 
his own servants, who were also Christ’s. 
The name stands for the whole character, for 
the purity and power, the love and grace of 
the Being denoted by it. And the name of 
the Father had been given to Christ, in this 
sense at least, that he was to make known, 
and had made known, by his life and teach- 
ing, the true character of God. Hence, the 
name of God was in him. Hence, too, he 
could say: ‘‘ He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father.’’ And so the prayer of Jesus is, 
that the disciples may be kept in union with 
God, as revealed by himself, that their ‘‘life,”’ 
as an apostle afterwards wrote, may be ‘‘hid 
with Christ in God.’’ (Col.s:3.)1 That they 


may be one, as we are. Or, more exactly, 
even as we, This is the end sought, viz., the 
unity of all the disciples. But, what kind of 
oneness is here meant? ‘The unity,’’ re- 
marks Westcott, ‘‘is not only of will and 
love, but of nature, perfectly realized in ab- 
solute harmony in Christ.’’ If by ‘‘nature,’’ 
Westcott means inward disposition, or charac- 
ter, his language is evidently correct; but, if 
he means by it something more, namely, an 
essential oneness of being, there is reason to 
doubt its correctness, 

12. While I was with them in the 
world. Jesus, therefore, now looks back 
upon his earthly ministry as finished. He 
has reached the end. He thinks of himself 
as no longer with his disciples, preserving 
them from apostasy by his wisdom, watchful- 
ness, andcare. In the world, is probably an 
addition to the text, repeated from the pre- 
ceding verse; for it is omitted by the best 
editors, in agreement with the earliest manu- 
scripts. (8 B C* D L, etc.). I kept them in 
thy name. The I is emphatic. It was by 
his own personal care and influence that they 
had been preserved during his intercourse 
with them. And it may be noticed that the 
tense of the verb translated kept, describes a 
continuous process, not an act performed once 
for all. Moreover, according to the best sup- 
ported text, there should be no pause after 
name, but the sentence should be completed, 
as in the preceding verse: Which thou hast 
given me. See interpretation of this expres- 
sion in ver. 11. McClellan adopts a slightly 
different reading here, and in ver. 11, (namely, 
8, instead of &), and supposes that the pro- 
noun represents the disciples (them) in their 
‘corporate unity.’ He says: ‘‘ Now, with 
the reading ‘that which’ (8), how affectingly 
does the intercession rise in fervor and power! 
How tenderly it pleads! How earnestly it 
wrestles! Yes, much more so even than with 


1 There is no doubt that ver. 11 must read “in thy 
name which (4) thou hast given me,” as found in NA 
BC L, eleven other uncials, most cursives, Peshito, 
Harklean and Jerusalem Syriac, Thebaic, Armenian, 
some Fathers; and with a merely formal difference (6) 


in D (first hand) X U, several cursives, The other 
reading, “whom thou hast given me” (ois), is here 
supported by no uncial but D (second hand), by only a 
few cursives, and Old Latin (some copies), Vulgate, 
Memphitic, Athiopic, Gothic. It is obvious that 
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13 And now come I to thee; and these things I speak 
in the world, that they might have my joy fulfilled in 
themselves, 


the whom of the Authorized Version, which 
yet happily retained the correct personal ap- 
plication: Holy Father, preserve them in thy 
name—them, that gift of thine to me—that 
body, that little flock, which thou hast given 
me—that they may be one as we are.’’ But 
the preponderance of testimony in favor of 
the other reading, forbids us to accept this 
view. The best authenticated reading re- 
quires another change, thus: and I guarded 
them. Godet suggests that the verb kept, 
refers to the result gained, and the verb 
guarded, to the means employed. But Weiss 
holds, with greater reason, that ‘‘ preserving 
them in the right element of life was accom- 
panied by guarding them from hostile influ- 
ences, which might draw them away from 
that element’’ —(a free translation.) And 
none of them is lost, but the son of per= 
dition. Better: was lost. The word per= 
dition (amwdcias), is from the same root as the 
word was lost (anédero), and this fact may be 
imperfectly represented by translating as fol- 
lows: and no one of them went to perdition, 
except the son of perdition. Was Judas, 
then, one of those given to Jesus, and kept by 
him? This is the most obvious sense of the 
words, and is distinctly affirmed by many in- 
terpreters. Thus, Watkins: ‘‘ He, then, was 
included in ‘them which thou gavest me.’ 
For him there was the same preservation, and 
the same guardianship as for those who re- 
mained in the fold. The sheep wandered 
from the flock, and was lost by his own act.’’ 
On the other hand, Westcott remarks, that 
“the excepting phrase (ei x»), does not, neces- 
sarily, imply that Judas is reckoned among 
those whom the Lord guarded. The excep- 


13 But now I come to thee; and these things I speak 
in the world, that they may have my joy made full 


tion may refer simply to the statement, not 
one perished. Compare Matt. 12: 4; Luke 
Aes 26,1273) Galle 19 216." Reve 2h 27. 
Contrast 18: 9.’’ "Winer also says (2 67, 1. e): 
‘“Of two parallel members of a sentence, the 
first is sometimes expressed in such terms as 
to appear to comprehend the second, though, 
from the nature of the case, that is impos- 
sible’’; and he cites under this remark, Acts 
27: 22; Gal. 1:19; Rev. 21: 27. If the words 
kept and guarded, describe what was done 
effectually by Jesus, and this seems to be the 
only natural interpretation of them, then, 
‘*from the nature of the case it is impossible’’ 
that Judas was meant to be included, and this 
expression is, therefore, in a grammatical re- 
spect, parallel to Luke 4: 26, 27, and Gal. 1: 
19. By a son of perdition, is to be under- 
stood one who is subject to, or an heir of per- 
dition, (comp. 2 Thess. 2: 3; Matt. 23: 15; 
Luke 10:6; Matt. 8: 12; 13: 38), one that is 
about to perish. Such a man was Judas. 
That the scripture might be fulfilled. 
See Notes on 12: 88; 18:18. The reference 
may be to Ps. 41: 9, or to 109: 8 At all 
events, the sin of Judas was included in the 
wise and holy plan of God, and had been 
foreseen and foretold long before by the pro- 
phetic Spirit. But the sin of Judas was with- 
out excuse, drawing after it the dreadful 
doom which is signified by the word perdi- 
tion. It was none the less his own free act 
because it was embraced in the foreknowledge 
and plan of God. 

13. And now come I to thee. But 
would represent, in this place, the original 
conjunction (8) much better than and. For 
Winer says of this particle (2 53, 7) that it 


“which” is the difficult reading, likely to have been 
changed to “ whom,” and yet, upon reflection, yielding 
2 good sense. So in ver. 11, the case is clear, But the 
evidence stands far otherwise in ver. 12. Here “ which” 
() is found in B C (first hand) L, 33, 64, Cyril of Alex- 
andria, and (8) in S$ (third corrector), Memphitic, The- 
baic, Jerusalem Syriac, Armenian, while “ whom” (es) 
isread by ADX Y TAA TQ, and eight other uncials, 
most cursives, and Old Latin, Vulgate, Peshito, and 
Harklean, Syriac, thiopic, Gothic. Now it would be 
easy to call this a “ Western and Syrian” reading. But 
how explain the fact that so very many authorities 


have “whom” here, and “which” in the immediately 
preceding and exactly similar sentence? Are not the 
phenomena best accounted for by supposing that in 
ver. 12 the Saviour’s language returns to the expression 
of ver. 6 and 9, and that so the true reading is “ which” 
in ver. 11 and “whom” in ver. 12? Then “ which” in 
the latter case would be an “ Alexandrian” correction, 
sustained by the well-known group of C L, Egyptian 
versions, Cyril, with the addition of B, which is not 
wholly a stranger either to “Alexandrian” or to 
“ Western”’ readings.—B, 
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14 «I have given them thy word; ‘and the world hath | 14 in themselves. 


hated them, because they are not of the world, even as 
Iam not of the world. 

15 I pray not that thou shouldest take them out of 
he aot but 4that thou shouldest keep them from the 
evil. 


JOHN. 
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I have gises them thy word: and 
the world hated them, because they are not of the 
15 world, even as I am not of the world. I! pray not 
that thou shouldest take them 2from the world. 
but that thou shouldest keep them 2from 3 the evil 


@ ver. 8....b oh. 15: 18, 19; 1 John §: 13....6 ch. 8: 23; ver. 16....d Matt. 6:13; Gal. 1:4; 2 Thess. 3: 3; 1 John 5: 18.——1 Gr. make 
request....2 Gr. out of....3 Or, evil. 


“connects while it contrasts—7z. ¢., adds 
another particular different from what pre- 
cedes;’’ and Grimm describes it as ‘‘an adver- 
sative, distinctive, discretive particle.’ In 
most cases, then, itshould be translated ‘‘ but,”’ 
while it may sometimes be rendered, approxi- 
mately, by the conjunction ‘‘and.’’ Jesus 
represents himself as now going to the Father, 
yet he has not quite left the scenes of earth. 
His point of view seems to fluctuate between 
a work that has been closed, and one that is 
about to be closed. Here, it is the latter, a 
work at the point of being closed. That 
they might have my joy fulfilled in them- 
selves. This clause should be read as in the 
Revised Version: that they may have my joy 
made full in themselves. And the joy of 
Christ was perfect; it was the joy of perfect 
purity, perfect love, and perfect communion 
with the Father. Inward peace, trust, hope, 
were associated with wise, far-seeing, fruitful 
activity for the honor of God, and the wel- 
fare of men, and the result was joy unspeak- 
able. 

14, I have given them thy word. Ob- 
serve, (1) that the pronoun I receives a cer- 
tain emphasis in the original which it is 
difficult to reproduce in English. ‘‘I have 
not failed in my mission; in accordance with 
thy will, I have myself, by my life and 
teaching, delivered unto them thy word. By 
a process, begun long ago and continued 
down to the present hour, this has been ac- 
complished by me.’’ (2) That the expression 
thy word, represents all the teachings or say- 
ings of Jesus as an organic unity, as one 
message. Informal, unsystematic, and sponta- 
neous as they are, they are nevertheless self- 
consistent, harmonious, and interdependent, 
to a most wonderful degree. One spirit per- 
vades them all. In like manner, Christians 
now speak of the sacred Scriptures as ‘‘the 
word of God,’’ and are justified in so doing 
by the example of Jesus. And the world 
hath hated them. More exactly: the world 
hated them. As if the hatred.of the world 


broke out decisively and at once against them. 
Instruction is a process; the manifestation of 
hatred may be concentrated into an act, 
which is, as it were; complete in itself, though 
it may be repeated again and again. Fora 
different representation, see 15: 18, 24. Be- 
cause they are not of the world. Tobe 
of the world, is to draw one’s life and spirit, 
aims and motives, from the world. And this 
had ceased to be the case with the Eleven. 
They had broken with the unbelieving world, 
and had become allied to Christ. Their truest 
life, their ruling motives, were drawn from a 
divine source. Even as I am not of the 
world. Thus graciously and lovingly does 
he associate them with himself, presenting 
them, imperfect as they were, to his Father, 
as standing on the same plane of life with 
himself, and drawing their inspirations from 
above. 

15. I pray not that thou shouldest take 
them out of the world. This might have 
seemed the readiest way to deliver them from 
evil, and to render perfect their joy. To take 
them with himself into glory, would be to re- 
move them from trial and conflict; but with 
them, as with him, the conflict must precede 
the victory, the cross must come before the 
crown. If the Captain of their Salvation 
must be made perfect through suffering, so, 
also, must his followers. Therefore, they 
must be in the world for a season, but not of 
it; must live as strangers and pilgrims among 
those whose spirit they do not share, whose 
way of life they condemn, and who, by reason 
of this, hate them and persecute them. But 
that thou shouldest keep them from the 
evil. Are we to consider the evil (ros 
Tovympov), as neuter, or as masculine? In sup- 
port of the former view, Godet urges the 
meaning of the preposition, which signifies, 
he says, owt of, and refers to a domain rather 
than toa person. But to this Westcott fur- 
nishes a reply, by saying: ‘Just as Jesus 
Christ is himself the medium or sphere in 
which the believer lives and moves (év Xprorq ), 
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16 «They are not of the world, even as I am not of | 16 one. They are not of the world, even as I am 


the world. 


17 not of the world. 1Sanctify them in the truth; thy 


17 >Sanctify them through thy truth: ¢thy word is | 18 word is truth. As thou didst send me into the 


truth. 
18 4 As thou hast sent me into the world, even so have 
I also sent them into the world. 


@ ver. 14....6 oh. 15:3; Acts 15:9; Eph. 5: 26; 1 Pet. 1: 22....c2 Sam. 7: 28; Ps, 119, 142, 151; ch. 8: 40....d ch. 20: 21.——1 Or, con- 
secrate. 


so the prince of the world, the evil one, is the 
medium or sphere in which they live and 
move, who are given up to him (év r@ movnpg).”’ 
Others have urged that it would have ‘‘ been 
unfitting for Jesus to have thought of the 
devil in this prayer.’’ To this, Luthardt re- 
plies: ‘‘It would be much more correct to 
say that, considering the decided and per- 
sistent manner in which Jesus places himself 
and his work, and the Fourth Gospel places 
both, in opposition to the devil, it would 
necessarily have been most striking if there 
had been no mention of the devil, either in 
the summation of all Christian prayer, in the 
Lord’s Prayer, or in the summation of all 
Christ’s prayer in the high-priestly prayer.”’ 
On the whole, it seems to me probable that 
Jesus here refers to the adversary of good, 
and that the Revised Version is correct. 
(Comp. 1 John 5: 18, 19; 2 Thess. 3: 3; 1 John 
2:13, 14; 8:12.) If, however, the expression 
be neuter, the article should be omitted in 
translation. 

16. They are not of the world, etc. A 
repetition of the last part of the 14th verse. 
Thus the Lord associates his disciples once 
more with himself; but now, as an argument 
for the request he is about to make. Empha- 
sis is given to the world, by the position 
which is assigned to it in the Greek text: Of 
the world they are not, even as I myself am 
not of the world. I myself, because the inser- 
tion of the Greek pronoun involves a certain 
degree of emphasis not suggested by the 
simple pronoun in English. 

17. Sanctify them through thy truth. 
Rather, with the Revised Version: Sanctify 
them in the truth. For the critical editors omit 
the pronoun thy (with 8* B C* DL, etc.), and 
the leading interpreters give to the preposi- 
tion (é) its primary sense of in. The truth 
—i. ¢., Christian truth, as embodied in Jesus 
Christ, and revealed by him, is the element 
or atmosphere in which sanctification is ac- 
complished. But what is the blessing ex- 
pressed by the word sanctify? It may mean 


either to devote or consecrate one to a holy 
service, or to make one holy in character, 
and thus fit fora holy service. The former 
meaning prevails in the 19th verse, but the 
latter here. What the Eleven needed above 
all things was a profounder apprehension of 
Christian truth, and a holier character; ‘‘the 
equipment with divine illumination, power, 
courage, joyfulness, love, inspiration, etc., 
for their official activity (ver.18) which 
should ensue, and did ensue, by means of 
the Holy Spirit—l4; 17; 15: 26; 16: 7 sq.” 
—Meyer. ‘By saying, ‘sanctify them,’ 
Jesus asks for them a will wholly devoted 
to the task which they would have to ac- 
complish in the world. It was necessary 
that all their powers, all their talents, 
all their life, should be consecrated to this 
great work—the salvation of men... . It 
is the sublime idea of Christian holiness, but 
envisaged here, where the apostles are re- 
ferred to, as fulfilling itself under the special 
form of the Christian ministry.’’—Godet, 
Thy word is truth. Thy word—whatever 
thou hast spoken is truth; and truth is the 
proper element for a believing soul. ‘The 
word which is thine’’ must partake of thy 
character, must be holy, divine, and su- 
premely important. If we have the word of 
Christ, we have the word of the Father; and 
if we have the word of the Father, we have 
truth, without any mixture of error. Such 
truth Christ had communicated to his dis- 
ciples; such truth were they to receive from 
the Holy Spirit; by such truth were they to 
be qualified for their work; and with such 
truth they were to testify of Christ. 

18. As thou hast sent me, etc. The Re- 
vised Version gives the tense of the verbs 
more correctly than the Common Version; 
but Davidson’s translation represents stil) 
better the original. It readsas follows: Even 
as thou didst send me into the world, I also 
sent them into the world. The precise time 
when Jesus was sent into the world was that 
of his incarnation, though thirty years elapsed 
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19 And ¢for their sakes I sanctify myself, that they | 19 world, even so sent I them into the world. And for 


also might be sanctified through the truth. 
20 Neither pray I for these alone, but for them 
also which shall believe on me through their word ; 


their sakes I 1 sanctify myself, that they themselves 
20 also may be sanctified in truth. Neither for these 
only do I 2pray, but for them also that believe on 


a1 Cor. 1:2, 30; 1 Thess. 4:7; Heb. 10: 10.——1 Or, consccrate....2 Gr. make request. 


before he entered on his public ministry. So 
the definite time when the apostles were sent 
into the world was that of their temporary 
mission (Matt.10:5; Mark/6:7; Luke9:2) to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. (Matt.10:6.) Many 
of his instructions and predictions at that 
time had reference, without doubt, to their 
later life-work. The world, as referred toin 
this verse, is the unbelieving world—men 
alienated from the love and service of God, 
men who knew not the Father and the Son. 
(Ver. 3.) 

19. And for their sakes. The entire 
mission of Christ was for the benefit of man- 
kind, and especially for the good of his true 
disciples, represented at this moment by the 
Eleven. I sanctify myself. This seems to 
refer, above all, to his sacrificial death, which 
now remained to be accomplished. ‘A way 
stands before him from which nature shrinks 
back—the way of sacrifice. The word is not, 
therefore, to be understood of Jesus’ entrance 
into the divine manner of being. . . but cer- 
tainly of the sacrificial consecration of Jesus; 
only that this is to be viewed as the acme of 
his entire consecration of his life to the ser- 
vice of God.’’—Luthardt. Yet Godet, (in 
his valuable work, ‘‘ Defence of the Christian 
Faith,’”’ p. 251), appears to regard the words of 
Jesus as referring equally to every part of his 
life, from the cradle to the cross. ‘‘ Holy is 
not [here] to be contrasted with impure, but 
with profane, ordinary, unconsecrated, natu- 
ral. Jesus sanctified himself by offering to 
God, step by step, all the elements of his 
being, as they successively unfolded them- 
selves; all the faculties of his body and of his 
soul, as they came into play; every domain 
of his existence, as soon as he set his foot in 
it.’’ This is all true; but it is at the same 
time natural to suppose that the consecration 
of Jesus for and in that supreme event, his 
propitiatory death, was especially in his mind. 
For the shadows of Gethsemane were already 
darkening his pathway; and his words at this 
moment would forever be connected in the 
minds of his disciples with the scene that fol- 
lowed, That they also might be sancti- 


fied through the truth. That they also 
themselves may be sanctified in truth, is a 
more exact rendering than that of the Com- 
mon Version. The purpose for which Jesus 
consecrates himself to his last and crowning 
act of love is this, that ‘‘his own’’ may be- 
come like unto himself, consecrated to the 
holy work which he has given them to do. 
And this was rendered possible by his self- 
consecration in their behalf. Only thus could 
they be united to him as a perfect Saviour, be 
filled with his spirit, and live in the domain 
and service of truth instead of error. Many 
interpreters understand in truth as equivalent 
to the adverb truly; but this is a doubtful 
meaning of the words. 

20-26. PRAYER For ALL BELIEVERS IN 
His NAME. 

20. Neither pray I for these alone. 
The expression is like that in the ninth verse, 
and may, therefore be translated: Vet not in 
respect to these only do Task. By these, is 
meant the apostolic group, standing around 
him in silent reverence, and listening to the 
words which he poured out, with filial trust, 
into the Father’s ear. But for them also 
which shall believe on me through their 
word. According to the earliest manuscripts 
and versions, the word believe is here in the 
present, not the future tense; so that the 
clause may be properly translated: But in 
respect to them also that believe on me through 
their word. Whether the present is used asa 
timeless expression, including the future, or 
whether all who are to believe in ages to 
come stand, as it were, in spirit, before him, 
may be uncertain; but several things are 
clear—e. g.: (1) That Jesus does not limit his 
asking to blessings for those only who are 
listening to his words, and who may, there- 
fore, be helped by those words; but he prays 
for the absent and the unborn, and thus shows 
that prayer is a means of reaching God, and 
securing a blessing from him. (2) That Jesus 
represents himself as the object of faith—on 
me. And believing im or on Christ is more 
than giving full credit to the truth of his 
words; it is accepting him as Saviour, honor- 
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21 «That they all may be one; as *thou, Father, | 21 me through their word; that they may all be one; 


art in me, and [ in thee, that they also may be one 
in us: that the world may believe that thou hast sent 


me, 

22 And the glory which thou gavest me I have 
given them; ‘that they may be one, even as we are 
one: 


even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be in us: that the world may believe 
22 that thou didst send me, And the glory which 
thou hast given me I have given unto them; that 


@ oh, 10:16; ver. 11, 22, 28; Rom. 12:5; Gal, 3: 28... 


-b ch, 10: 38; 14: 11....c oh. 14: 20; 1 John 1: 8; 3: 24, 


ing him as Son of God, and drawing from 
him spiritual life. (3) That this belief is to 
be produced by means of the apostles’ word. 
The gospel preached by them is to be the 
power of God and the wisdom of God unto 
salvation. 

21. That they all may be one. Of 
course, one in character and spirit, one by 
virtue of a common faith, a mutual love, and 
a tender sympathy. Gill remarks that a 
‘unity in affection may be here designed—a 
being knit together in love to each other, 
which is the bond of perfectness, the evidence 
of regeneration, the badge of the Christian 
profession, the beauty of church communion, 
and the barrier and security from the com- 
mon enemy.’’ But even more than this 
seems to be intended, namely—a unity like 
that which the branches have with one 
another by virtue of their connection with 
the vine—a unity which depends as much upon 
the indwelling Spirit as it does upon the im- 
planted word. For, as Lange says: ‘‘ Unity 
in the one Holy Spirit, who is the same in all, 
is indeed more than moral unity.’’? (Comp. 
1 Cor. 6: 16,19; 12: 12,138; Rom. 8: 9-11; 15: 
5, 6; Eph. 2: 14-22.) As thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us. According to the judgment 
of the soundest scholars, ome should be 
dropped in the last clause, so that it would 
read, that they also may be in us. But 
the practical end of this unity, as respects the 
world, must not be overlooked in judging of 
its character, namely, that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me. Rather: 
that thou didst send me. And such a result 
presupposes a certain degree of unity in the 
visible life of Christians, while this unity of 
outward life must spring from unity of in- 
ward life, from unity of conviction, spirit, 
aim, and hope. Hence, a perfect agreement 
in views of Christian doctrine and duty, 
manifesting itself without disturbance in 
worship, business, and social life, would seem 
necessary, in order to a perfect visible unity 


of believers; yet less than this will convince 
the world that Christians are in Christ and 
for Christ; that the current of their faith, 
hope, and love is bearing them all in the same 
direction; that with many points of diversity, 
they are not only servants of the same Mas- 
ter, but animated by the same hopes, and 
seeking the same end. Divided as Protestant 
Christians are into many bands, they are, 
nevertheless, in a most profound and novel 
sense, one. ‘‘ This unity,’’ says Alford, ‘has 
its true and only ground in faith in Christ, 
through the word of God, as delivered by the 
apostles; and is, therefore, not the mere out- 
ward uniformity, nor can such uniformity 
produce it. At the same time, its effects are 
to be real and visible, such that the world 
may see them.”’ 

22. And the glory which thou gavest 
me I have given them. According to the 
best copies (8 BC L, etc.), the first, as well 
as the second verb, is in the perfect tense; 
hence, the Revised Version is correct: And the 
glory which thou hast given me I have given 
unto them. The pronoun I is emphatic, and 
signifies ‘‘I on my part,” or, ‘‘Tinturn.’’ But 
what is the glory here spoken of? A satis- 
factory answer to this question is not readily 
found, Meyer, and others, suppose it to be 
the heavenly glory. ‘‘This, once already 
possessed by him before the incarnation, the 
Father has given to him, not yet, indeed, ob- 
jectively, but as a secure possession of the 
immediate future. . . In like manner has he 
given this, his glory, in which the eternal life, 
ver. 2, 3, is consummated, to his believing ones 
(them), who will enter on the real possession 
at the Parousia.’’ (Rom.8:30.) But the words 
used, have given, naturally suggest that this 
glory had been already imparted to them, so 
that they were now possessors of it, to some 
degree, at least. 

Weiss, and others, assert that it must be the 
power of working miracles. ‘‘In behalf of 
the conversion of the world, he has given to 
them the power to confirm the message which 
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23 I in them, and thou in me, ¢that they may be 
made perfect in one; and that the world may know 
that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them, as thou 
hast loved me, 

24 Father, I will that they also, whom thou hast 

iven me, be with me where I am; that they may 
Behold my glory, which thou hast given me; ‘for thou 
lovedest me before the foundation of the world. 


23 they may be one, even as we are one; I in them 
and thou in me, that they may be perfected into 
one; that the world may know that thou didst send 
me, and lovedst them, even as thou lovedst me. 

24 Father, 1that which thou hast given me, I desire 
that, where I am, they also may be with me; that 
they may behold my glory, which thou hast given 
me: for thou lovedst me before the foundation of 


@ Col. 3: 14....6 ch. 12: 26; 14:3; 1 Thess, 4: 17....c ver. 5.—-1 Many ancient authorities read, those whom. 


they bring to the world by miracles and signs, 
as he did.’’ But this view is unsatisfactory, 
because it makes them mean the Eleven, and 
not all believers. 

Alford, and others, hold that the glory here 
meant is that of Sonship to God. ‘The glory 
is... the glory of Christ as the only begot- 
ten Son (ch.1:14), full of grace and truth... 
which, by the virtue of his exaltation and 
the unity of all believers in him through the 
Spirit, has become (not, shall be) theirs (Eph. 
1:18; 2:6; Rom.8:30), not yet fully, nor as it is 
his; but as each can receive and show it 
forth.’”?’ And Godet remarks: ‘‘The end of 
verse 238 guides us toa little different sense 
(from one that he had been explaining). As 
the essence of the glory of Jesus consists in 
his dignity as Son, as well-beloved Son, so the 
glory of believers, which he has communi- 
cated to them, is the filial dignity, the state of 
adoption (1:12) by which they have become 
what the Son zs eternally—children of God, 
objects of his perfect love.’? But Jesus 
speaks of a glory which the Father has given 
him. If, then, it is the glory of Sonship, it 
is that of his Sonship as the theanthropic 
Christ Jesus, rather than of his Sonship as 
the eternal Word. (Comp. Luke 1: 35.) With 
this explanation, we are better satisfied with 
the view than with any other. That they 
may be one, even as we are one. See 
Notes on the first clause of verse 21. This 
repetition of the thought is deeply impressive. 
The Saviour returns to it again and again, 
showing how much he had at heart the unity 
of his followers. 

23. I in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be made perfectinone. Better: 
that they may be perfected into one; that is, 
‘into one thing,’’ though in what respects 
one, must be determined by the nature of the 
case. (See under verse 21.) In other words, 
the Saviour has given them the glory in ques- 
tion with a view to making them perfect by 
means of a process which issues in spiritual 
oneness, in a life springing from himself, and 


the same in all. Moreover, the words, I in 
them and thou in me, do not begin a new 
sentence, but rather intimate by the way, as . 
it were, the means by which this perfection 
into one must be accomplished. Hence, the 
meaning would be expressed by saying: ‘I 
being in them and thou in me, that,’’ etc. 
With what importunate love does Jesus 
plead for this unity of his followers! ‘‘See 
how his mouth overflows with one kind of 
words.’’—Luther in Luthardt. 

Omitting the and, which did not belong te 
the original text, the next clause corresponds 
with the last part of verse 21: that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me. 
Rather: didst send me. But here there is an 
important addition, namely: and hast loved 
them, as thou hast loved me. Better: 
lovedst them even as thou lovedst me. Thus 
the love of the Father to believers in Christ 
is virtually affirmed to be like his love to 
Christ himself, And the prayer of Jesus is, 
that this wonderful love may be made known 
to the world through the oneness of believers 
in character and life—a oneness which could 
only spring from the workings of divine love 
in their hearts. (Comp. Rom. 5: 5.) 

24226. FinaL Request, THatT His Dis. 
cIPLES Br ULTIMATELY JOINED WiTH Him 
IN HEAVEN—AND REASONS THEREFOR. 

24. Father,I will . .. where I am. 
The Revised Version (see above) follows the 
Greek more closely than is consistent with 
the best English style. I therefore prefer 
the translation of Alford and Davidson: 
Father, Iwill that what thou hast given me, 
even they may be with me where Iam. For 
the pronoun what, must, in deference to 
manuscript evidence, be substituted for they 
whom, especially as it is a more difficult 
reading, and as a transcriber would be very 
likely to change the neuter singular to the 
masculine plural, but not at all likely to 
change the masculine plural to a neuter 
singular. Yet the neuter form is very sig- 
nificant; for it represents all the disciples as a 
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25 O righteous Father, «the world hath not known | 25 the world. O righteous Father, the world knew 


thee; but >I have known thee, and «these have known 
that thou hast sent me. 

26 ¢And I have declared unto them th 
will declare it; that the love ¢ wherewit: 
loved me may be in them, and I in them. 


name, and 
thou hast 


thee not, but I knew thee; and these knew that 

26 thou didst send me; and I made known unto them 
thy name, and will make it known; that the love 
beh podchelae thou lovedst me may be in them, and I 
n them, 


a@oh, 15: 21; 16:3....6 ch. 7:29; 8:55; 10: 15....c ch. 16: 27; ver. 6....d ch. 15: 15; ver. 6....¢ ch. 15: 9. 


single body, or flock, a collective whole; and 
then the plural, even they, recognizes the 
same body as made up of individual saints, 
whom he would have with him where he 
should be. For the expression, where Iam, 
refers, without doubt, to his place in glory. 
Hence, though he leaves his disciples for a 
little time in the world, to carry forward his 
work, he asks to have them ultimately with 
himself in heaven. That they may behold 
my glory, which thou hast givenme. The 
glory referred to is that of the Incarnate Son, 
and not that of the divine Logos. Yet, in a 
very important sense it is the glory which the 
divine Logos had with the Father, before the 
world was. (See ver. 5, and comp. 1: 1, and 
Phil. 2: 6-9.) For, in personal union with 
the Word, human nature is now to be exalted 
to the right hand of God, and he who is the 
Servant of Jehovah is to be made Head over 
all things to the church. (#ph.1:22.) To be 
with him, and to behold his glory, must, then, 
be the highest joy of believers. (Comp. Rev. 
5: 6-14; 22: 1-5.) Paul was certain of this 
when he was in a strait betwixt the two, hav- 
ing the desire to depart, that he might be with 
Christ, which would be for him very far bet- 
ter, but knowing that to abide in the flesh 
was more neeedful for the disciples (Phil. 1: 23) ; 
and he was equally certain of it when he 
wrote, saying, that ‘‘our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.’’ (20or.4:17.) It is impossible to imagine 
just what will be the nature of the vision of 
Christ, but it will surely be a source of un- 
speakable delight; and, while giving such 
delight, it will also transform his disciples 
more and more into his own likeness, and im- 
part to them some of his glory. (1 John 3: 2, and 
Rom. 8:17; 2Tim.2:11,12.) For thou lovedst me 
before the foundation of the world. The 
glory of the exalted Jesus is, therefore, the 
gift of eternal love. For, Jesus who is now 
about to be glorified as the God-man, is con- 
scious of having enjoyed the Father’s love, 
before the world was. It is possible, more- 


over, though not certain, that he intends to 
represent that love as resting upon him, in 
view of his foreseen incarnation and death, 
for the redemption of man. For the whole 
work of redemption was embraced in the 
holy purpose of the triune God, that ante- 
dated the first act of creation. The words of 
this passage naturally suggest a covenant of 
redemption between the Father and the Son. 

25. Orighteous Father. It iscommonly 
supposed that the expression, I will, in verse 
24, signifies more than simple desire; that it 
presents a rightful claim (comp. Mark 6: 25); 
and, if this is a correct view, that expression 
is in special harmony with the plea involved 
in the epithet righteous, here employed. 
But, this epithet is also perfectly suited to 
what follows, which refers to the sinful ig- 
norance of the world and to the fidelity of 
Jesus, together with his disciples. The 
world hath not known thee, etc. The 
Revised Version is an improvement on the 
Common Version, thus: The world knew thee 
not, but I knew thee; and these knew that 
thou didst send me. The conjunction and, 
precedes the world, in the original, but can- 
not be represented properly in English. Ac- 
cording to Westcott, ‘‘it serves to co-ordinate 
the two main clauses, which bring out the 
contrast between the world and the disciples. 
The force of it is as if we were to say: Two 
facts are equally true; it is true that the 
world knew thee not; it is true that these 
knew that thou didst send me.’ And yet, 
would be the best rendering, if the word (xai) 
is reproduced at all. 

26. And I have declared unto them 
thy name. More exactly: And I made 
known unto them thy name. As if he had 
given them, in the past, a knowledge of the 
Father; which was, indeed, true; for nothing 
could well be clearer than the revelation 
which he had made of the character and will 
of God. Yet this was a work that must be 
continued, directly or indirectly, until the 
end of time; and, therefore, he adds the as- 
surance; and will declare it, or, make if 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Wee Jesus had spoken these words, «he went forth 

with his aioe es over >the brook Cedron, where 
tae a garden, into the which he entered, and his disci- 
ples. 


1 When Jesus had apokey these words, he went 
forth with his disciples over the !brook 2Kidron, 
where was a garden, into the which he entered, 


@ Matt. 26: 36; Mark 14: 33; Luke 22: 39....b 2 Sam. 15: 23.——1 Or, ravine. Gr. winter-torrent.....2 Or, of the eedare. 


known. That is, probably, through the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, and (if the pro- 
noun them embraces all future converts to 
the truth), through the subordinate agency of 
the apostles and of all other Christian teach- 
ers. This revelation of the Father is finally 
said to have its end or purpose in this: that 
the love wherewith thou hast loved me 
may be inthem,and Iinthem. In other 
words, that the love which the Father has to 
the Son may be shed abroad in their hearts, 
or experienced by them, as a fountain of joy, 
and purity, and strength. Going from them, 
he would still be with them and in them. 
Such is the prayer which Jesus is said to 
have offered, in the evening after the institu- 
tion of the Holy Supper—a prayer of match- 
less dignity, simplicity, depth, and love. The 
words of Luther respecting it, have been 
often quoted: ‘‘So plainly and simply it 
sounds, so deep and rich and wide it is, that 
none can fathom ,it’’—(taken from Meyer). 
Yet, several objections have been pressed 
against its genuineness, and two or three of 
them deserve notice. (1) It is said to be in- 
credible that John could have remembered 
the words of so long a prayer through so 
many years. What he has given, must, 
therefore, be at best the fruit of his own 
meditation on a prayer mostly forgotten. 
This objection is certainly plausible, but be- 
fore accepting it as conclusive, it will be wise 
to consider, (a) That the ‘‘Spirit of truth”’ 
had been promised to the Eleven for the ex- 
press purpose of enabling them to recall the 
words of their Lord. (b) That such words as 
are found in this prayer would sink down 
into the mind and heart of ‘‘the disciple 
whom Jesus loved’’ with peculiar sweetness 
and power; (c) That the order of thought in 
the prayer is extremely natural and logical, 
while the different words to be remembered 
are not numerous; (d) That the whole prayer 
is singularly adapted to the occasion, as well 
as singularly rich and spiritual: forbidding 
the assumption that it was not believed to be 
genuine by the Evangelist; and (e) that, 


even when the style of a translation reminds 
one of that of the translator, the record may 
be trustworthy, giving correctly the thoughts 
of the original. 

(2) It is said that the tone of this prayer is 
inconsistent with the dreadful sorrow which 
soon after filled the soul of Jesus, and found 
utterance in the cry, ‘‘If it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me.’’ (Matt. 26:39.) Such 
alternations of joy and sorrow are held to 
be incredible in the case of Jesus. But to 
this it may be replied, (a) that the human 
nature of Christ was like that of other men, 
sinfulness excepted. Accordingly it is said 
of him at one time, that he rejoiced in spirit, 
and at another time, that he groaned in spirit. 
And why should not one who was capable of 
joy and of grief, be susceptible, at times, of 
sudden alternations of feeling? (b) That the 
adversary of all good appears to have renewed 
his assaults in the garden, bringing on a sud- 
den revulsion of feeling. Having tempted 
the Lord in the wilderness, without success, 
he had departed from him for a season (Luke 
4:13); but there is reason to suppose that he 
repeated his attacks when Jesus entered the 
garden, soon after this prayer (see 14: 381; 
comp. 18: 2, 27), perhaps in a very different 
and more terrible form. That John does not 
refer to the agony of Jesus may be accounted 
for by the purpose of his Gospel, which al- 
lowed him to omit many things that were 
were well known to Christians by other testi- 
mony. 


Chap. 18: l-1l. THE ARREST OF JESUS 
THROUGH THE TREACHERY OF JUDAS. 
(Parallel passages, Matt. 26: 30, 47-56; Mark 
14: 26, 48-52; Luke 22: 47-53.) 

1. When Jesus had spoken these words. 
That is, the words of his prayer, and, more 
generally, of chapters 14-16. He went 
forth with his disciples over the brook 
Cedron. The expression, went forth (¢§9A6e), 
naturally presupposes a definite place, like the 
city, or the upper room—from which he went 
out; and as there is no conclusive argument 
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against the view that the communications of 
Christ to his disciples, recorded in chapters 15, 
16, and his prayer, preserved in chapter 17, 
were made in the outer court of the temple, 
we may fix upon this as the probable point 
of departure. The word rendered brook, 
signifies a ‘‘winter torrent,’’ and properly 
characterizes the Kidron, which is thus de- 
scribed by Dr. Robinson (‘‘ Researches,’ I. p. 
273): ‘‘The channel of the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, the brook Kidron of the Scrip- 
tures, is nothing more than the dry bed of a 
wintry torrent, bearing marks of being occa- 
sionally swept over by a large volume of 
water. No stream flows here now, except 
during the heavy rains of winter, when the 
waters descend into it from the neighboring 
hills, . . . Like the wadys of the desert, the 
valley probably served of old, as now, only 
to drain off the waters of the rainy season.’’ 
The reader will certainly be pleased to trace 
as accurately as possible the way that was fol- 
lowed by the little company which now left 
the city by the gate of St. Stephen, as we 
suppose. ‘‘A path winds down from the gate 
on a course southeast by east, and crosses the 
water-bed of the valley by a bridge; beyond 
which are the church with the tomb of the 
Virgin, Gethsemane, and other plantations of 
olive trees. . . The path and bridge are on a 
causeway, or rather, terrace, built up across 
the valley, perpendicular on the south side; 
the earth being filled in on the northern side 
up to the level of the bridge. The bridge 
itself consists of an arch, open on the south 
side, and seventeen feet high from the bed of 
the channel below; but the north side is 
built up, with two subterranean drains enter- 
ing it from above; one of which comes from 
the sunken court of the Virgin’s tomb, and 
the other from the fields further in the north- 
west. The breadth of the valley at this 
point, will appear from the measurements 
which I took from St. Stephen’s gate to Geth- 
semane, along the path, viz.: (1) From St. 
Stephen’s gate to the brow of the descent, 
level, 185 English feet; (2) [to] bottom of the 
slope, the angle of descent being 164°, 415 
feet; (3) [across] bridge, level, 140 feet; (4) 
[to] northwest corner of Gethsemane, slight 
rise, 145 feet; (5) [to] northeast corner of the 
same, 150. The last three numbers give the 
breadth of the proper bottom of the valley at 
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this spot, viz.: 435 feet, or 145 yards.’’ (Rob- 
inson’s ‘‘ Researches,’’ etc., I. p, 270 sq.) 
Where was a garden, into the which he 
entered, and his disciples. Better, as in 
the Revised Version: himself and his dis- 
ciples. John simply affirms that this garden, 
or orchard, was beyond the Kidron, as one 
goes from the city. Luke (22:39) shows that 
in going to it, Jesus went to the Mount of 
Olives. But neither of them informs us 
whether it was at the foot, or on the side, or 
on the summit, of this mount. The small 
farm to which the orchard belonged, or, per- 
haps, the orchard itself, is called Gethsemane, 


[) We cannot think the Greek should here read tay 
Kédpwv, as in Tex. Rec, and W. & H., but rather, rod 
Kedpwv. The former is supported by §& (third corrector) 
BC LX, ten other uncials, and most cursives, and sev- 
eral Fathers; but no ancient version translates “of the 
cedars.” It is also found in the Septuagint of 2Sam. 15: 
23 (twice); 1 Kings 2: 37; 15: 13, i.¢.—the article ray 
is inserted by some manuscripts, in two cases by B. and 
two by A., while omitted by others. (See Hort.) The 
other, tov Kedpmv is read by AS A, 128, several import- 
ant copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, Gothic, Arme- 
nian (apparently), and some Latin Fathers; while rod 
Kéépou is given by & (first hand) D, some copies of the 
Old Latin, the Memphitic, Thebaic, Athiopic. And 
Josephus (see Grimm, s. v,) three times uses the geni-+ 
tive Kedpavos, showing a nomative Kedpwv, and once 
has the nomative Kedpwy itself. The word is Hebrew, 
Kidron (see the Old Testament passages), and there is 
a familiar Greek word xédpos, cedar. Now how easily 
would scribes unacquainted with Hebrew suppose that 
the ravine rod Kidpwv was a mistake for either tov 
néSpwv, “of the cedars,” or, Tod xédpov, “of the cedar” 
(the Greek word being apparently sometimes masculine, 
see L, and 8.) Thus the reading rod KeSpwy, accounts 
for both the others, and answers to the Hebrew 
form, which is commonly understood to mean dirty, 
turbid, said of atorrent. And the introduction of ray 
by some MSS, in some passages of the Septuagint would 
be explained in the same way ; it is not said to appear at 
all in 2 Kings 23: 4,6; Jer. 31: 40, Dr. Hort thinks it 
likely that the Greek word xéSpos, cedar, was of Phe- 
nician origin, and perhaps from the same root as the 
Hebrew kidron, meaning “dark,” said of the tree, and 
that so the ravine Kidron, meant “ravine of the 
cedars,” being so called frem possible surviving clumps 
of that tree. But the theory will suppose that the 
Evangelist knew this to be the etymology of Kidron, 
and gave Tov xédpwy, asa translation; and it would then 
be surprising that Josephus did not know it. The 
strong transcriptional probability, and the, at least, tacit 
support of all the early versions, require us to follow 
NAD, etc., rather than BC L, etc., the later group here 
giving a correction of the “ Alexandrian” sort.—B.] 
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2 And Judas also, which betrayed him, knew the 
Brace: “for Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with his 

isciples. 

3 >Judas then, having received a band of men and 
officers from the chief priests and Pharisees, cometh 
thither with lanterns and torches and weapons. 


a Luke 21: 37; 22: 30....6 Matt. 26: 47; Mark 


it. e.—‘‘ Oil-press’’ (Matt. 26:36; Mark 14.82), doubt- 
less because there was, some time, such a press 
connected with it. Speaking of the tradi- 
tional site of this garden, Dr. Hackett says: 
‘The original garden may have been more or 
‘ess extensive than the present site, or have 
stood a few hundred rods further to the north 
or the south; but far, certainly, from that 
spot it need not be supposed to have been. 
We may sit down there and read the narra- 
tive of what the Saviour endured for our re- 
demption, and feel assured that we are near 
the place where he prayed, saying, ‘ Father, 
not my will, but thine be done,’ and where, 
“being in an agony, he sweat, as it were, great 
drops of blood, falling down to the ground.’ 
It is altogether probable that the disciples, in 
going back to Jerusalem from Bethany, after 
having seen the Lord taken up into heaven, 
passed Gethsemane on the way. What new 
thoughts must have arisen in their minds, 
what deeper insight into the mystery of the 
agony must have flashed upon them, as they 
looked once more upon that scene of the suf- 
ferings and humiliation of the crucified and 
ascended One.’’ (Smith’s ‘‘ Dict. of the Bible,”’ 
p. 908.) 

Passing over, without notice, the agony of 
Jesus and his threefold prayer, which are so 
fully described in the Synoptical Gospels (see 
Matt. 26: 86-46; Mark 14: 32-39; Luke 22: 
40-46), John now relates the principal circum- 


stances of his apprehension, showing that he 


permitted himself to be taken and led away 
to judgment. Doubtless the Evangelist was 
convinced that no Christian would forget, 
when reading this record, the momentous and 
tragic scene in the garden, with which he 
was familiar in the well known writings of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Andif anything 
might safely be omitted, it would certainly 
be a scene which had been so deeply im- 
printed on the hearts of all who knew the 
Gospel. In the account which follows, he 
mentions several particulars not found in the 
earlier Gospels. 

2. And Judas also, which betrayed 


JOHN. 


(Cu. XVIII. 


2 himself and his disciples. Now Judas also, who 
betrayed him, knew the place: for Jesus oft-times 
3 resorted thither with his disciples. Judas then, 
pacing received the ! band of soldiers, and officers 
from the chief priests and the Pharisees, cometh 
thither with lanterns and torches and weapons. 


14:43; Luke 22: 47; Acts 1: 16.——1 Or, cohort. 


him, knew the place. The meaning may 
be more exactly given as follows: Now (8é) 
Judas also, who was betraying him, knew the 
place. For the present participle used as an 
imperfect with the article (8 mapadiSovs), describes 
Judas as one who was then engaged in the 
work of delivering Jesus over into the hands 
of his foes, and not as one whom the Evan- 
gelist remembers and characterizes as the 
man who once perpetrated this crime. In 
other words, Judas is set before us, graphi- 
cally, after the manner of John, as one who 
was then carrying into effect his treacherous 
plan. (See Note on 18: 11). And the cir- 
cumstance that Judas knew the place proves 
that Jesus did not go there with his disciples 
for the purpose of concealment from his 
enemies. If there can be any doubt about 
this, it must disappear before the next state- 
ment: for Jesus ofttimes resorted thither 
with his disciples. Judas knew the place, 
because it was one where Jesus had often met 
with his disciples. Such a place would not 
have been selected by the Lord, if he had 
wished to elude the search of foes, that 
were to be led on, as he knew, by one of his 
own followers. For how long a time, or for 
what sufficient reasons, Jesus had been ac- 
customed to meet with his disciples in this 
garden, is nowhere stated. Yet some of those 
visits to the place were probably made before 
the present passover, and the owner of the 
estate was, doubtless, friendly to him. It 
was evidently a quiet, retired spot, where he 
could commune with ‘‘his own,’’ and seek 
the blessing of his Father. 

3. Judas then, having received a band 
of men. More exactly: having received the 
band—i. e., the cohort of Roman soldiers, sta- 
tioned asa garrison in Antonia. (See Matt. 
27:27; Mark 15: 16; Acts 21: 31sq.; Joseph. 
‘Ant.’ 21: 4,3; ‘B. J.: 6,8.) The Greek 
term here used (ocneipa), properly denotes a 
“cohort,’’ numbering 600 soldiers, though it 
is used by Polybius to denote a manipulus, 
numbering about 200. The band, or cohort, 
was probably, in this case, represented by a 
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4 Jesus therefore, knowing all things that should | 4 Jesus therefore, knowing all the things that were 


come upon him, went forth, and said unto them, Whom 
seek ye? 


detachment, led by their commander. And 
officers from the chief priests and Phari- 
sees. Better: the Pharisees, since important 
manuscripts have the definite article before 
the word Pharisees, as well as before the 
word chief priests. Some of these officers 
from the chief priests, who were at the head 
of the Sadducean party, and from the Phari- 
sees, who were powerful in religious affairs, 
may have been sent once before on a similar 
errand. (1: 46.) Observe that Gentiles and Jews 
were united in this movement against Christ. 
Observe, also, that both wings of the religious 
army, the rationalistic and the ritualistic, 
joined hands in the effort to destroy Jesus. 
Cometh thither with lanterns and torches 
and weapons. Better: with torches and 
lamps and weapons. As the moon was full 
at this time, it has been supposed that no 
other light could have been necessary. But, 
not to insist on the remark of John, that it 
was “‘night,’’—7. e., dark, when Judas went 
out of the upper room (18:80), because that 
was an earlier hour of the night, nor to insist 
that the light of the moon is sometimes ob- 
scured by clouds, it is obvious that torches 
and lamps may have been taken with a view 
to the possible necessity of exploring shady 
recesses or rock-caverns and tombs, where the 
supposed fugitive might have concealed him- 
self. 

The other Evangelists do not mention the 
Roman cohort, which may have been present 
as a reserve, in case of need, and may, there- 
fore, have taken no active part at the outset 
in seizing Jesus, and leading him away; but 
they speak of the people who went out after 
Jesus as a ‘‘great multitude’? (Matt. and 
Mark), or as ‘‘a multitude’ (Luke), and they 
specify ‘‘swords and staves’’ (or, ‘‘clubs’’), 
»s the weapons which they bore. 

4. Jesustherefore. Therefore—i. ¢., in 
sonsideration of the approach, or arrival of, 
this hostile company. For the multitude 
must have been already near the entrance to 
the garden. Knowing all things that 
should come uponhim. More exactly: All 
the things coming upon him. The things, are 
represented as already coming upon him, 
although they were mostly in the immediate 


x 


— 


coming upon him, went forth, and saith unto 


future, and had not yet reached him in the 
way of physical violence. This testimony to 
the perfect foreknowledge of Jesus is in deep- 
est harmony with the whole tenor of our Gos- 
pel. Went forth; either from the garden, 
as an enclosed space, or from a secluded spot 
in the garden; possibly, even, from the group 
of disciples. This act of coming forth, is 
naturally to be placed directly after the say- 
ing: ‘Arise, let us be going: lo, he is at 
hand that betrayeth me.’’ (Matt, 26: 46; Mark 14: 42.) 
‘“While they pause, perchance, and stand 
consulting how they may best provide against 
any possibility of escape, he whom they werc 
seeking, with all the holy calm of pres- 
cience, comes forth from the enclosure, and 
stands face to face with the apostate and his 
company.’’—-EHllicott. The suggestion of 
Hackett would require us to suppose that a 
period of perhaps ten or fifteen minutes 
elapsed between the summons: ‘‘ Arise, let us 
be going,’’ etc., and the simultaneous arrival 
of Judas, with his company, and of Jesus 
with his disciples, near the entrance to the 
garden, where they encountered each other. 
‘‘As I sat beneath the olives, and observed 
how very near the city was, with what perfect 
ease a person there could survey, at a glance, 
the entire length of the eastern wall, and the 
slope of the hill towards the valley, I could 
not divest myself of the impression that this 
local peculiarity should be allowed to explain 
a passage in the account of the Saviour’s ap- 
prehension. Every one must have noticed 
something abrupt in his summons to his dis- 
ciples—‘ Arise, let us be going: see, he is at 
hand that doeth betray me.’ (Matt. 26:46.) It is 
not improbable that his watchful eye, at that 
moment, caught sight of Judas and his ac- 
complices, as they issued from one of the 
eastern gates, or turned round the northern 
or southern corner of the walls, in order to de- 
scend into the valley.’’—(‘‘ Illus.’’ p. 257.) 

It is difficult to fix the precise order of the 
events which are mentioned by the different 
Evangelists, in connection with the arrest of 
Jesus. But it seems probable that Judas, 
seeing the Lord, left the multitude a little be- 
hind, and approaching Jesus, saluted him 
with a traitorous kiss; that Jesus said, in 
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5 They answered him, Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith 
unto them, I am he. And Judas also, which betrayed 
him, stood with them. 

6 As soon then as he had said unto them, I am he, 
they went backward, and fell to the ground. 

7 Then asked he them again, Whom seek ye? And 
they said, Jesus of Nazareth. 


response to this cruel and hypocritical act: 
‘Friend, wherefore art thou come?”’ (Matt. 26: 50.) 
‘*Betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss?”’ 
(Luke 22:48); and that, awed by the tone and 
look of Christ, he drew quickly back and 
stood with his own company. Jesus then, 
advancing before his disciples, may have 
asked the question preserved by John. Ob- 
serve the change tothe present tense in the 
verb (‘‘saith’’) according to the best text. 
And said (saith) unto them, Whom seek 
ye? This question was probably asked for 
the purpose of shielding his disciples, by 
drawing the attention of all upon himself; 
but there is no reason to imagine anything 
very unusual or authoritative in the manner 
of Jesus. This may be inferred from the 
answer which he received. 

5... . Jesus of Nazareth. Presumably 
with a tone which would be suggested, in 
some degree, to an English reader, by the 
literal translation: Jesus the Nazarene. 
(Comp. 19: 19; Matt. 26: 71.) This quality 
of the answer is probable, in view of what 
follows, and of the known temper of the 
Jewish leaders, provided there was nothing 
extraordinary in the manner with which 
Jesus proposed the question, nothing which 
inspired awe in the minds of those who re- 
plied to it. But if, as we believe, there was a 
certain tone of assurance, and even contempt, 
in the answer of those priest-sent constables, 
who, with Judas, headed the company— 
(there being nothing to prevent this in the 
question of Jesus, nothing but the self-poise 
and serenity which bespeak a soul at peace 
with God and itself, and which might scarcely 
be noticed by a crowd of men who knew not 
the speaker)—the relation of the parties was 
instantly reversed by the next utterance of 
the Lord. For it was an utterance which, for 
the moment, proved him Lord. I am he! 
(Comp. 6: 20; 8: 24, 28, 58; 138: 19.) This 
brief avowal must have been made in a tone 
of moral dignity and assurance which none 
but Jesus could use. But before describing 
its effect upon those addressed, the Evangelist 
interjects a remark which serves to heighten 


5them, Whom seek ye? They answered-h 

Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith unto them, 

am he, And Judas also, who betrayed him, 
6 was standing with them. When therefore he 
said unto them, I am he, they went backward, 
7and fell to the ground. Again therefore he 
asked them, Whom seek ye? And they said, Jesus 


our interest in the scene, and, perhaps, to 
render it more intelligible. And Judas 
also, which betrayed him, stood with 
them. In this case, again, Judas is described 
as engaged in the awful business of betraying 
the Lord Jesus; for the relative clause signi- 
fies properly, who was betraying him. So, 
too, the sense of the last clause would be rep- 
resented more clearly by the expression, was 
standing with them. 

6. As soon, etc. The Revised Version is 
better: When therefore he said unto them, I 
am he, they went backward and fell to the 
ground. The effect was immediate, as well as 
powerful. It is, of course, impossible for 
any one to be certain as to all the causes of 
the consternation which fell suddenly upon 
this crowd of armed men. Judas may have 
spoken with some of them, as they were com- 
ing from the city, of the miracles of Jesus, 
and may thus have unintentionally prepared 
them to shrink with terror from his word of 
power. Or, Judas may have been himself 
overcome with fear at a tone of his Master’s 
voice which he recognized as the tone of di- 
vine authority, and his sudden fear may have 
communicated itself to others, At all events, 
the words of Jesus, enforced by his bearing 
and tone, in connection with the circum- 
stances of the hour, filled the hearts of Judas 
and his accomplices with irresistible conster- 
nation, so that those in front pressed suddenly 
back, and many fell tothe ground. And this 
effect was intended by the Lord. He would 
have his assailants understand that only by 
his free consent could they accomplish their 
purpose. (Comp. Matt. 26: 53.) This was a 
remarkable scene, which, as we can easily 
believe, John could never forget. It was, 
also, one of the incidents in the life of Jesus 
which would contribute to the very end for 
which his Gospel was written. (20: 31.) 

7 Then asked he them again. The 
word translated then, means, generally, and 
in this place certainly, therefore, and the pre- 
cise effect of the Greek expression is given in 
the Revised Version: Again therefore he 
asked them. The object of Jesus was not to 
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8 Jesus answered, I have told you that I am he: if 
therefore ‘i seek me, let these go their way: 

-9 That the saying might be fulfilled, which he spake, 
*Of them which thou gavest me have I lost none. 


8of Nazareth. Jesus answered, I told you that I 
am he: if therefore ye seek me, let these go 
9their way: that the word might be fulfilled 
which he spake, Of those whom thou hast given 


ach. 17: 12. 


save himself from the hands of his enemies, 
but to save his disciples. But the tone of the 
first answer to his question made it necessary 
for him to reveal his ascendency over them. 
For their answer disclosed a temper which 
was not likely to spare, at his request, the dis- 
ciples whom they were not specially charged 
to seize. Now, therefore, having established 
his moral ascendency over them, he repeats 
his inquiry. Whom seek ye? In other 
words, the state of mind into which they 
have been brought, leads him to ask the same 
question once more; and though they answer 
it in the same words as before: Jesus the 
Nazarene, perhaps because they were wont to 
speak of him thus, their answer was changed 
in tone, showing that they were prepared to 
listen with respect, if not reverence, to what 
he might say. Admitting in such a spirit 
that they were sent to arrest Jesus the Naza- 
rene (the commission from their superiors 
may have designated him thus), they would 
be ready to admit that they had no right to 
arrest any others, and the object of Jesus 
would be gained. Observe, too, that it was 
gained by just as brief and slight a display of 
his divine ascendency as would accomplish 
his gracious purpose. 

8. ... I havetold you. Or, J told you 
—i. ¢.,a moment ago. This was more effect- 
ive than a mere repetition of the words, I 
am he, without any reference to the awe-in- 
spiring manner in which he had uttered them 
before, could have been. If therefore ye 
seek me. Therefore—i. ¢., in accordance 
with your own declaration. He founds his 
claim upon their statement. Observe, too, 
that the pronoun me, is emphatic. If ye are 
seeking me, in distinction from others, let 
these go their way. In otherwords: ‘‘ Let 
these withdraw’’ without molestation. It 
seems, therefore, that the disciples had fol- 
‘lowed their Master to the entrance of the 
garden, and were now gathered about him. 
But whatever they had said about cleaving to 
him, and however ready they may have been 
at this moment to encounter peril for his sake, 
they. were still unstable, their courage was 


still fitful, and the Lord, in kindness, pro- 
vided for their safety. In this, John per- 
ceives a fulfillment of Christ’s own words, in 
the prayer which is recorded above, (17: 12.) 

9. That the saying might be fulfilled, 
which he spake. Saying, is here a trans- 
lation of the Greek term logos, which might 
be rendered, as in so many other places, word. 
A regard to English idiom would lead us to 
write, that the word which he spake might 
be fulfilled, and this version would fairly 
represent the meaning of the original. Of 
them which thou gavest me have I lost 
none. (Comp. 17: 12.) Language which 
was used by Jesus with direct reference to the 
past, but which may be said to have contained 
in itself implicitly an assurance as to the 
future. This assurance, the Evangelist per- 
ceived, was fulfilled by the action of his 
Master at this time; for by it the escape of 
the disciples was brought about. In this case, 
the Revised Version is more exact than the 
one to which we have been long accustomed. 
The former reads: Of those whom thou hast 
given me I lost not one. The improvement 
is in a more correct reproduction of the 
tenses of the Greek verbs, and in substituting 
whom for which, the reference being to 
persons. The verbal changes are certainly 
important. 

It is worthy of notice that John does not 


here quote from his own record with literal 
exactness. For, according to that record, 
Jesus said: ‘‘I guarded them, and not one of 
them perished.’’—Revy. Ver. The quotation is 
made ad sensum, and not ad literam, and in 
this respect it agrees with many quotations 
from the Old Testament, by the apostles, and 
their associates, who wrote the books of the 
New Testament. But such a method was 
safer in the hands of inspired men than it is 
in those of ordinary teachers of truth. 

Jesus now, by his own word, stood revealed 
to his pursuers, and virtually pledged to 


make no resistance to his arrest. So they 
‘began to press upon him, in order to fulfill 
their commission. But the disciples were 
about him, and the imnatuous spirit of one 
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10 «Then Simon Peter having a sword drew it,and|10me I lost not one. Simon Peter therefore hav- 


smote the high priest’s servant, and cut off his right 
ear. The servant’s name was Malchus. 

11 Then said Jesus unto Peter, Put up thy sword into 
the sheath: the cup which my Father hath given me, 
shall I not drink it? 

12 Then the band and the captain and officers of the 
Jews took Jesus, and bound him, 


ing a sword drew it, and struck the high priest's 
1servant, and cut off his right ear. Now the 1ser- 

11 vant’s name was Malchus. Jesus therefore said 
unto Peter, Put up the sword into the sheath: the 
oy gre the Father hath given me, shall I not 
rink it 


12 So the 2band and the *chief captain, and the offi- 


G@ Matt. 26:51; Mark 14: 47; Luke 22: 49, 50.....b Matt. 20: 22; 26: 39, 42.1 Gr. bondservant....2 Or, cohort....3 Or, military tribune. 
Gr. chiliarch. 


of them manifested itself in a rash attempt to 
repel, by force, his assailants. 

10. Then Simon Peter. (Or, Simon Peter 
therefore.) Therefore—i. e., because Peter was 
influenced by the purpose of Christ not to pro- 
tect himself (ver. 8), and by the movement of his 
pursuers to effect his capture. The incident is 
related by the other Evangelists also, (Matt. 26: 
51-53; Mark 14: 47; Luke 22: 49-51), one of whom men- 
tions a question: ‘‘ Lord, shall we smite with 
the sword?’’ (Luke22:49,) which immediately 
preceded the act of Peter, and indicated that 
he was not, in his own opinion, the only one of 
the Eleven who thought of forcible resistance. 
Peter, however, did not wait for an answer 
from his Lord, but, having a sword, drew 
it, and smote the high priest’s servant, 
and cut off his right ear. It must be re- 
garded as probable that this servant was one 
of the foremost of those who rushed towards 
Jesus to seize him, and that he narrowly es- 
caped losing his life. For the suggestion that 
Peter judiciously avoided a fatal stroke, is 
absurd. The next remark of John shows his 
familiarity with the scene, and his knowledge 
of the persons affected. The servant’s 
name was Malchus. The earlier Evangel- 
ists do not mention the names of Peter and of 
Malchus, though they must have known that 
it was Peter who used the sword on this occa- 
sion, even if they did not know the name of 
the man whom he wounded. There may 
have been good reasons for not giving the 
name of either in the early preaching of the 
gospel. 

1i. Then said Jesus unto Peter. (Or, 
Jesus therefore said unto Peter.) For the 
words of Jesus were occasioned by the act of 
his impatient disciple, and prompt rebuke 
and restraint were necessary if the Eleven 
were to escape seizure. Put up thy sword 
into the sheath. The best text reads, the 
sword, instead of thy sword. The cnp 
which my Father hath given me, shall I 
not drink it? Though John omits any ac- 


count of the Saviour’s agony and prayer in 
the garden, he inserts here a saying which 
proves that prayer to have been answered, 
and proves it in language repeated from the 
prayer itself. (Comp. Matt. 26: 39,42; Mark 
14: 86; Luke 22: 42.) The cup did not pass 
away from him, but he received strength to 
drink it freely. This undesigned coincidence 
is highly favorable to the truth of the several 
narratives. Matthew reports some other ex- 
pressions of the Saviour, thus: ‘Put up 
again thy sword into his place: for all they 
that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword; thinkest thou that I cannot now pray 
to my Father, and he shall presently give me 
more than twelve legions of angels? But 
how then shall the Scripture be fulfilled, 
that thus it must be?’’ Luke adds the inter- 
esting circumstance concerning Malchus, that 
Jesus ‘‘ touched his ear and healed him,’’ and, 
in almost verbal agreement with Matthew 
and Mark, makes this record: ‘‘Then Jesus 
said unto the chief priests and captains of the 
temple, and the elders which were come to 
him: Be ye come out as against a thief, with 
swords and staves? When I was daily with 
you in the temple, ye stretched forth no 
hands against me: but this is your hour and 
the power of darkness.’’ Mark relates that 
at this point ‘‘they all forsook him and fled,”’ 
and Matthew testifies that it was ‘‘all the dis- 
ciples’? who forsook him and fled. But for 
an account of ‘‘acertain young man’’ who 
followed with him for a little way, see Mark 
14: 51-52, with the Notes of Dr. Clarke. 

12-23. PRIVATE EXAMINATION OF JESUS. 
DENIALS OF PETER. 

12. Then the band, etc. Observe the 
emphatic enumeration of the several parties 
concernedintheaction. The word chiliarch, 
translated captain, or, chief captain (Rev. 
Ver.), signifies, literally, ‘‘leader of a thou- 
sand,’’—7. e., a prefect or tribune of a Roman 
cohort. (See on ver. 3.) Yet, as was there 
remarked, it is not necessary to assume that 
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13 And «led him away to® Annas first; for he was | 13 cers of the Jews, seized Jesus and bound him, and 


father in law to Caiaphas, which was the high priest 
that same year. } 

14 ¢Now Caiaphas was he, which gave counsel to the 
Jews, that it was expedient that one man should die 
for the people. 


led him to Annas first; for he was father in law to 

14 Caiaphas, who was high priest that year. Now 
Caiaphas was he who gave counsel to the Jews, 
that it was expedient that one man should die for 
the people. 


@ See Matt, 26:57....b Luke $3: 2....¢ ch. 11; 60, 


the whole cohort was present on this occasion, 
Took Jesus. Perhaps the stronger term, 
seized, represents the original verb better; 
for, according to its composition and primary 
sense, it refers to the act of bringing the 
hands together in seizing or clutching an 
object. And bound him. A very natural, 
though needless precaution against escape. 
Is it possible that their momentary terror and 
confusion (ver.6) made them anxious to see the 
manacles on their prisoner’s hands? Or, was 
it the customary way of securing persons ar- 
rested for alleged crime? The other Evan- 
gelists do not mention this binding of Jesus— 
(from which he may have been released to 
appear before Annas and the Sanhedrin), but 
they speak of his being bound, in order to be 
sent by the Sanhedrin to Pilate, (att. 27:2; Mark 
15:1.) ‘Perhaps this later binding was a 
special binding, in token of condemnation; so 
early tradition represents, affirming that he 
was led to Pilate with a cord around his 
neck.’’—Clarke. If this was the case, it need 
not be supposed that he was released before 
Annas or the Sanhedrin. 

13. And led him away to Annas first. 
The word first, assumes the fact that he was 
led elsewhere afterwards, but it is unneces- 
sary to regard it as a ‘‘tacit correction’’ of 
previous narratives that had failed to notice 
this part of the history, For he was fa- 
ther-in-law to Caiaphas. This circum- 
stance is mentioned to account for the fact 
related. ‘‘The relationship of Caiaphas is 
not mentioned by any writer except St. 
John, and yet this relationship alone explains 
how Caiaphas was able to retain his office by 
the side of Annas and his sons.’’— Westcott, 
For Annas appears to have been a politic 
and powerful man. Josephus says (‘' Ant.’ 
20. 9. 31), ‘‘that he had five sons who had all 
performed the office of high priest to God, 
and he had himself enjoyed that dignity a 
long time formerly,” etc. Annas was high 
priest seven years (A. D. 7 to a. D. 14); 
Joseph Caiaphas was high priest twelve years 
(A. D. 25 to A. D. 37); and during the long 


period in which the office was filled by him- 
self, his sons, and his son-in-law, he was prob- 
ably a ruler de facto, if not de jure. Luke 
speaks of the high priesthood of Annas and 
Caiaphas (3:2), doubtless because Annas was 
recognized by the people as virtually sharing 
the high priesthood with his son-in-law. 
It is therefore probable that he had an 
office in the palace of the high priest, and 
that his personal influence and control were 
greater than those of Caiaphas. To him, 
then, was Jesus first led and subjected to an 
informal examination, with the purpose, no 
doubt, of ascertaining what would be the best 
method of procedure in the legal, or at least, 
formal, process before the Sanhedrin. Who 
was the high priest that same year. 
Caiaphas was high priest twelve years, and it 
is therefore necessary to suppose that the 
Evangelist had some reason for adding the 
words, that same year; otherwise it would 
have been more natural to say, simply, who 
was high priest. Why does he add the 
expression, that same year? Evidently be- 
cause that was a most memorable year to the 
Evangelist, and to his readers. It was the 
year of all years to ‘‘the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.’’ (Comp. 11: 49.) 

14, Now Caiaphas was he, etc. Why 
this reminiscence and identification? To pre- 
pare the reader’s mind for what was to follow, 
or at least, to put what was to follow in 
its proper relation to the spirit and princi- 
ples of one of the chief actors. Jesus was 
to be judged by Caiaphas and his father-in- 
law, Annas, together with others, who would 
be more or less subject to their influence; and 
there could be no prospect of a fair trial and 
just decision when the high priest was pre- 
pared to sacrifice the life of one man (though 
innocent) for the people, when the judge had 
already decided the case, without legal ex- 
amination, against the accused. Lange re- 
marks somewhat sharply, but in probable 
harmony with truth: ‘‘It is also character- 
istic of the enmity of old Annas that Jesus 
was led to him even before he was brought to 
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15 «And Simon Peter followed Jesus, and so did an-|15 And Simon Peter followed Jesus, and so did an- 


other disciple: that disciple was known unto the high 
riest, and went in with Jesus into the palace of the 
gh priest. 
16 § But Peter stood at the door without. Then went 
out that other disciple, which was known unto the high 
riest, and spake unto her that kept the door, and 
rought in Peter. 
17 Then saith the damsel that kept the door unto 
Peter, Art not thou also one of this man’s disciples? 
He saith, I am not. 


other disciple. Now that disciple was known unto 
the high priest, and entered in with Jesus into the 
16 court of the high priest; but Peter was standing at 
the door without. So the other disciple, who was 
known unto the high priest, went out and spake 
unto her that kept the door, and brought in Peter. 
17 The maid therefore that kept the door saith unto 
Peter, Art thou also one of this man’s disciples? 


@ Matt. 26:58; Mark 14:54; Luke 22: 54... 


-b Matt. 26:69; Mark 14: 66; Luke 22: 54. 


Caiaphas; the announcement of this fact is 
appropriately accompanied by the statement 
that he was the father-in-law of that murder- 
ous Caiaphas.”’ 


15-18. Sipz Virw. INTRODUCTION AND 
First DENIAL OF PETER. 


15. And Simon Peter followed Jesus. 
The verb, in the imperfect tense, describes the 
action in progress. The writer recalls the scene, 
and therefore paints it as it rises before his 
mental vision out of the fountain of memory. 
Though all the disciples had fled at the arrest 
of Jesus, Peter soon regained courage to re- 
turn and follow the Lord, as the latter was 
taken to the palace of the high priest, in 
the city. And so did another disciple. 
Modestly added, and meaning, without doubt, 
the writer of this Gospel. (20:2.) That disci- 
ple was known unto the high priest. This 
remark prepares the way for what follows, 
namely, first, the statement that he went into 
the court of the high priest with Jesus; and, 
secondly, the statement that he obtained the 
admission of Peter. His acquaintance with the 
high priest was such as to account for his doing 
these things. Hence, it implies some degree of 
personal respect or regard on the part of the 
high priest. For the sense of the word trans- 
lated known, in such a connection as this, 
see Luke 2: 44, and 28: 49. By the term high 
priest, we are probably to understand Caia- 
phas, of whom the Evangelist has just re- 
marked that he was ‘‘high priest that same 
year.’’ (Ver.13.) Thecircumstance that Annas, 
though an ex-high priest, was sometimes 
called high priest (e. 9., in Luke 2: 3 and Acts 4:6), ig no 
sufficient reason for supposing that he can be 
meant by that title here, so soon after the 
statement that Caiaphas was high priest. 
Went in with Jesus—i. ¢., with the com- 
pany that brought in Jesus, being admitted 
as an acquaintance of the high priest. 


16. But Peter -stood at the door with- 
out. The verb has the force of an imperfect 
—was standing. Evidently John, looking 
back, saw Peter through the open door, or 
noticed his absence and went back to find 
him, easily conjecturing where he might be. 
What were the feelings that led Peter to re- 
main at the door when he was not suffered to 
enter, no man knows; or how long he waited 
there before John came to bring him, can 
only be conjectured; but the period must 
have been short. Then (otv—so, or there- 
fore)—i. e., because Peter was standing thus— 
went out that other disciple, which was 
known unto the high priest—and, natu- 
rally, also to his servants—and spake unto 
her that kept the door (comp. Acts 12: 18), 
asking her, no doubt, to admit his friend, 
who was standing without—and—with the 
consent of the door-keeper—brought in 
Peter. But the maid who had charge of the 
door was aware of the reason why Jesus had 
been seized and taken to her master’s court; 
she therefore scrutinized Peter as he entered, 
and either because he was a friend of John, 
whom she knew to bea disciple of Jesus, or 
because of something in his looks or bearing, 
she suspected him to be a disciple, and ques- 
tioned him On the point. 

17. Art not thou also—as well as John— 
one of this man’s disciples? Either from 
a feeling of courtesy, or because she was quite 
uncertain as to the fact, the damsel’s question 
was so framed as to show that she looked for 
a negative answer; as if she had said in Eng- 
lish: ‘‘Thou art not, I suppose, one of this 
man’s disciples?’’ And, alas, Peter answer- 
ed, lamnot. This was his first denial, made 
to the door-keeper as he was passing by her, 
into the court. What did Peter think of 
himself when he uttered these words? And 
what did the true-hearted John think of his 
friend when he heard this denial? 
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18 And the servants and officers stood there, who had |18 He saith, I am not. Now the !servants and the 


made a fire of coals; for it was cold: and they warmed 
themselves: and Peter stood with them, and warmed 


h 

19 The high priest then asked Jesus of his disciples, 
and of his doctrine. 

20 Jesus answered him, «I spake openly to the world ; 
I ever taught in the synagogue, and in the temple 
whither the Jews always resort; and in secret have 1 
said nothing. 


20 ciples, an 


officers were standing there, having made %a fire of 
coals; for it was cold; and they were warming 
themselves: and Peter also was with them, stand- 
ing and warming himself. 

he high priest therefore asked Jesus of his dis- 
of his teaching. Jesus answered him, I 
have spoken openly to the world; I ever taught in 
3 synagogues, and in the temple, where all the Jews 


a@ Matt. 26:55; Luke 4:15; ch. 7: 14, 26, 28; 8: 2.——1 Gr, 


18. And the servants and officers stood 
there. More exactly: And the servants and 
officers were standing there, in the open court, 
which Peter had now entered with John. 
Who had made a fire of coals—literally, 
having made a charcoal fire—for it was cold. 
Note that the Roman soldiers are not men- 
tioned; perhaps they had returned to Anto- 
nia; the bond-servants of the high priest and 
the officers of the Sanhedrin, or temple- 
police, are the persons meant. The coldness 
appears to have been unusual for the time of 
the passover. For it is said that the nights 
are generally warm in Palestine at this season 
of the year. That the Evangelist saw any- 
thing symbolic of Peter’s condition or con- 
duct, is by no means certain, though it has 
been supposed. And Peter stood with 
them, and warmed himself. This is best 
rendered inthe Revised Version: And Peter 
also was with them, standing and warming 
himself. The picture is clearly drawn. In 
the dim court is the charcoal fire, with dark- 
browed men surrounding it. The light of 
the coals is just sufficient to reveal the features 
of the men when they turn to look upon the 
fire. Peter is there, seemingly indifferent to 
the trial taking place within sight. John, 
too, is there, probably on the side of the fire 
toward the place where his Master stands, 
glancing now and then at Peter, but listen- 
ing chiefly to the examination of Jesus by 
the high priest. And to this he now directs 
our attention. 

19-24, Tuk Hich PRIEST QUESTIONS 
Jzusus BrrorE ANNAS. 

19. The high priest then, etc. Better: 
therefore, (ov) the high priest. Therefore— 
t. e., because he was such a man as could 
utter the saying recalled in verse 14; for the 
Evangelist now returns in thought to what 
was said in that verse. Standing, as John 
probably did, between the group about Peter 
end the group about Jesus, he turns from one 


bondservants....2 Gr. a fire of charcoal....3 synagogue. 


party to the other in his narrative, presenting 
the scene in a remarkably simple and vivid 
manner. Here the character and spirit of 
the question are supposed to flow out of the 
character and spirit of the man. Asked 
Jesus of his disciples—i. ¢., concerning 
them. Just what he asked concerning them, 
is not said; perhaps, who they were, or how 
numerous they were, or what was their char- 
acter, or what they had done, or what they 
proposed to do, And of his doctrine, or 
teaching—i. e., what it had been. The object 
of this preliminary examination was, doubt- 
less, to obtain materials for the more public 
trial to follow. But the wisdom of Christ 
was more than a match for the craft of his 
foes. 

20. I spake openly to the world. The 
pronoun I is emphatic, and may imply a con- 
trast between himself and his adversaries, who 
had secretly plotted his destruction. The 
Greek verb should be translated have spoken, 
instead of spake. To the world, because his 
teaching had been intended for mankind gen- 
erally. It had not been delivered cautiously 
to a few, who were at the same time charged 
to keep and transfer it as an esoteric doctrine; 
but it had been proclaimed openly to the 
people, so that whoever would might know it. 
Even the parables were the best form of 
teaching to those to whom they were ad- 
dressed. Spiritual sympathy with the truth 
would have made them intelligible to the 
people. I ever (or, always) taught in the 
synagogue. There is no article before 
synagogue, in the Greek text, and the ex- 
pression in synagogue, may be understood 
as we would understand in church, or, in 
meeting, at the present time. And in the 
temple. There were many synagogues and 
but one temple—the temple at Jerusalem; and 
to this Jesus resorted on the great festivals, 
teaching boldly in its courts. Of course, 
Jesus does not mean to say that he never 
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21 Why askest thou me? ask them which heard me, 
ve have said unto them: behold, they know what 

said. 

22 And when he had thus spoken, one of the officers 
which stood by «struck Jesus with the palm of his hand, 
saying, Answerest thou the high priest so? 

23 eeada answered him, If t have spoken evil, bear 
witness of the evil: but if well, why smitest thou me? 


JOHN. 


(Ca. XVIII. 


21 come kecether) and in secret spake I nothing. Why 
askest thou me? ask them that have heard me, 
what [ = unto them: behold, these know the 

22 things which I said. And when he had said this, 
one of the officers standing by struck Jesus } with 
his ee hand, then Answerest thou the high priest 

23so? Jesus answered him, If I have spoken evil 

bear witness of the evil: but if well, why smitest 


a Jer. 20:2; Acts 23: 


taught in a private house, or by the wayside; 
but, rather, that constantly, habitually, and, 
as far as circumstances might permit, he 
taught in public assemblies. His teaching 
was characteristically unreserved and public. 
Whither the Jews always resort, should 
be, according to the best supported text (N A 
BC*L XQ, vulg. Syr. Copt.), where all the 
Jews come together. That is, in the openest 
manner possible, in the place of all others 
where the devout Jews and the ecclesiastical 
rulers of the people are wont to assemble. 
And in secret have [said nothing. More 
literally, And in secret spake Inothing. That 
is, with the purpose of concealment. What 
he had sometimes spoken to the twelve in 
private, had been spoken to them alone, be- 
cause others were not yet prepared to receive 
it. Moreover, the disciples were expected to 
proclaim what they thus heard to all the peo- 
ple, or on ‘‘the house tops.’’ (Matt. 10: 27.) 

21. Why askest thou me? It is a case 
which offers no apology for questioning the 
accused, and Jesus perceives very clearly, 
that the only object of the high priest is to 
draw from him some expression that can be 
turned against him in the approaching trial. 
Ask them which heard me, etc. The Re- 
vised Version is more accurate: Ask them 
that have heard me, what I spake unto them. 
The Saviour would have the trial conducted 
in aregular and proper manner, by hearing 
the testimony of competent witnesses. Bee 
hold, they (or, these) know what (or, the 
things which) I said. The pronoun these, 
indicates the presence of suitable witnesses; 
for it refers to those near, as contrasted with 
those at a distance. The same fact is, per- 
' haps, suggested by the use of the perfect 
tense, have heard, in the preceding clause. 
This language of Jesus is a dignified remon- 
strance against the method adopted by the 
high priest; perhaps it was felt by Jesus to 
imply a degree of hypocrisy on his (the high 
priest’s) part. At any rate it was interpreted 
by some as disrespectful to the high priest, 


2.——1 Or, with a rod. 


22. Neither the Common version, One of 
the officers which stood by, nor the Re- 
vised Version, One of the officers standing by, 
represents decisively the meaning of the 
Greek; for neither version shows that stood 
by (in the former), or, standing by (in the 
latter), refers, not to the body of officers, but 
merely to that one of them who struck Jesus. 
The ambiguity may be removed by transla- 
ting as follows: One of the officers who was 
standing by; the sense being, that this officer 
was standing beside Jesus. Struck Jesus 
with the palm of his hand. The Greek 
expression used by the Evangelist, may sig- 
nify, either that the soldier gave the face of 
Jesus a rude slap with his hand, or, that he 
struck him with a rod. In either case, the 
blow was an insult, and it was probably given 
with such force as to occasion severe pain. 
But it did not disturb the holy serenity and 
patience of Christ, as his response clearly 
shows. 

23. If I have spoken (rather, spake) evil, 
bear witness of the evil. Does Jesus here 
refer to his answer to the high priest, which 
had provoked the officer, or to the teaching 
of his ministry, which the high priest had 
asked him to explain? Some interpreters 
have supposed him to mean the latter, be- 
cause he calls upon the officer to bear wit- 
ness of the evil—an expression which is be- 
lieved to suit the latter reference better than 
the former. There is force in this reasoning, 
but it seems to be overcome by the cir- 
cumstance that the officer’s blow was given 
because of the Lord’s answer to the high 
priest; while the reproof of Jesus was called 
out by that blow. Accordingly, the words of 
Jesus mean: ‘If what I just spake to the 
high priest was wrong, bear solemn testimony 
againt it as wrong; that would be right and 
fitting.’ But if well, why smitest thou 
me? The primary sense of the word trans- 
lated smite, is, to skin, to flay; ‘‘in the N. 
T.,’’ says Dr. Robinson, ‘‘ to beat, to smite, to 
scourge, properly, so as to take off the skin.”’ 
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24 «Now Annas had sent him bound unto the high |24thou me? Annas therefore sent him bound unto 
priest. Caiaphas the high priest. 


25 And Simon Peter stood and warmed himself. 
+ They said therefore unto him, Art not thou also one 
of his disciples? He denied it, and said, I am not. 

26 One of the servants of the high pane being his 
kinsman whose ear Peter cut off, saith, Did not I see 
thee in the garden with him? 


25 Now Simon Peter was standing and warming him- 
self. They said therefore unto him, Art thou also 
one of his disciples? He denied, and said, I am not. 

26 One of the 1 servants of the high priest, being a kins- 
man of him whose ear Peter cut off, saith, Did not 


a Matt, 26: 57....6 Matt. 26: 69, 71; Mark 14: 69; Luke 22: 68,1 Gr. bondservants. 


It is perhaps safe to infer from the Saviour’s 
use of this word that the officer's blow was a 
severe one; and it is perfectly certain that 
Jesus here claims to have spoken well in his 
answer to the high priest. It is interesting to 
compare his bearing on this occasion with his 
words as preserved in Matt. 5: 39, and with 
the bearing of Paul under similar provoca- 
tion. (Acts 23: 2-5.) 

24. Now Annas had sent him,etc. The 
Revised Version is here probably correct: 
Annas therefore sent him bound unto Caia- 
phas. Thus far the investigation had been 
unofficial, or private, and the result of it was 
searcely favorable to the design of the accus- 
ers. Meantime, the prisoner had been relieved 
of his fetters. But now Annas sends him 
probably across the inner court, where the 
charcoal fire was burning, to another room in 
the same edifice, where Caiaphas, with the 
Sanhedrin, would subject him to a formal 
trial. For it has been well said, in the 
“Popular Commentary,’’ that ‘Annas and 
Caiaphas may have occupied apartments in 
the same house, surrounding the ‘court’ of 
our narrative. The structure of higher-class 
houses in Palestine, the relationship of the 
persons themselves, and the customs of the 
Fast, lead, not unnaturally, to such a view; 
and it was very early entertained. But if so, 
though Jesus was really taken to Annas, Caia- 
phas would, in all probability, be present at 
the examination; and, thus present, his more 
youthful years, and the passionateness of his 
rage against Jesus, would lead him to act the 
prominent part which is assigned to him.” 

25-27. ANOTHER SipE VIEW. SECOND 
AnD THIRD DENIALS or PETER. 

25. The Evangelist now returns to Peter. 
And Simon Peter stood and warmed 
himself. Literally, was standing and warm- 
ing himself. By these words he recalls to 
the reader’s mind the precise situation of this 
disciple when last referred to (ver.18), a situa- 
tion which he retained for sometime. Mean- 
whils, the members of the Sanhedrin were 


probably coming together, that they might 
take part in the more formal trial of Jesus. 
They said therefore unto him. This may 
have occurred while Jesus was being led 
across the open court to another apartment of 
the building. The plural form of the verb 
translated said, is best explained by suppos- 
ing that several persons expressed, more or 
less positively, their suspicion that Peter (as 
well as John) was one of Christ’s followers. 
It suggests, therefore, a very obvious expla- 
nation of certain differences between the nar- 
rations of the several Evangelists at this 
point. For Matthew relates, that another 
maid (adn) said. . . This man was also with 
Jesus of Nazareth; Mark relates, that The 
maid (4 matdioxn) began to say. . . This is one 
of them;. while Luke relates, that another 
man (érepos) said, Thou also art one of them. 
According to Matthew and Mark, Peter 
went, at this time, toward the gate by which 
he had entered. This change of place would 
have been very natural in the excited state of 
his mind, and could have required but a few 
steps. The substance of what they said to 
Peter, as heard by this Evangelist, could be 
summed up in the question: Art not thou 
also one of this man’s disciples? The 
form of the question is like that in verse 17: 
“Tt cannot be, can it? that thou also art one 
of his disciples!’? The word also, may im- 
ply that the questioners were aware of the 
presence of John, and knew him to be a dis- 
ciple of Jesus. He denied it, and said, t 
am not. The it, after denied, represents 
nothing in the Greek text, and is unnecessary 
to the proper expression of the writer’s 
thought in English. For this reason, it is 
omitted in the Revised Version. Matthew 
says that Peter denied again, with an oath 
(saying), J do not know the man. Of course, 
the stronger form includes the weaker, while 
the weaker does not exclude the stronger. 
Indeed, it is very probable that both were 
used. 

26. One of the servants of the high 
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27 Peter then denied again; and «immediately the | 27 I see thee in the garden with him? Peter therefore 


cock crew. 


28 >Then led they Jesus from Caiaphas unto the hall | 28 


of judgment: and it was early; cand they themselves 
went not into the judgment hall, lest they should be 
defiled: but that they might eat the passover. 


denied again: and straightway the cock crew. 

They led Jesus therefore from Caiaphas into the 
1Preetorium : and it was early ; and they themselves 
entered not into the 1 Pretorium, that they might 


@ Matt. 26: 74; Mark 14: 72; Luke 22: 60; ch. 13: 38....6 Rae a Mark 15:1; Luke 23:1; Acts $:13....¢ Acts 10: 28; 11: $.—— 
T, palace. 


priest. In the open court, about the fire, 
were servants and officers (see ver. 18), that is, 
servants of the high priest, and officers of the 
Sanhedrin. It is one of the former who is 
now referred to. Being his kinsman, etc. 
Better: Being a kinsman of him whose ear 
Peter cut off. (Ver-10.) This description of the 
questioner prepares the reader for the sharper 
form of the question, and, at the same time, 
shows that the writer had an accurate knowl- 
edge of the high priest’s household. For the 
form of the question in Greek is one that an- 
ticipates an affirmative answer, while the 
words, Did not I see thee inthe garden 
with him? implies that a denial will be 
against the personal knowledge of the ques- 
tioner. Note the truth to nature in this ques- 
tion, and the life-like particularity of the 
narrative. 

27. Peter then denied again. The Re- 
vised Version substitutes therefore for then, 
as a translation of the Greek conjunction (odv.) 
The repeated temptation is represented as ac- 
counting for the repeated sin. The charge of 
discipleship was made anew, and therefore, as 
Peter had entered the way of disloyalty and 
falsehood, his denial of Christ was renewed. 
The second step in sin is easier to take than 
the first, and the third still easier than the 
second. And immediately the cock crew. 
There is no article in the Greek text before 
the noun, and, perhaps, the exact meaning of 
the Evangelist would be given by omitting it 
in English—and immediately a cock crew. 
Thus John has recorded the fulfillment of his 
Master's word, spoken the evening before, in 
the upper room. (See 13: 88.) But he does 
not here speak of the repentance of Peter, 
though that repentance is presupposed by his 
subsequent narrative. (See 20: 3-10, and es- 
pecially 21: 7, 15-17.) Nor does he speak of 
the later and more public trial of Jesus before 
the Sanhedrin, which is described in the 
Synoptic Gospels. (See Matt. 26: 59-68; 
Mark 14: 55-65; Luke 22: 63-71.) His reasons 
for this omission may have been, on the one 
hand, the circumstance that the preliminary 


examination had illustrated sufficiently both 
the spirit of Christ and the animus of the 
hierachy toward him, and, on the other, the 
circumstance that the later trial had been suf- 
ficiently described by the earlier Evangelists. 

28-405 19: 1216. THe Civit TRIAL. 

Westcott remarks, that ‘‘the narrative falls 
into several distinct sections, corresponding to 
scenes without and within the pretorium:; 1. 
Without the pretorium. The Jews claim 
the execution of their sentence. (18: 28-82.) 2, 
Within the pretorium. ‘The good confes- 
sion.’ Christ a King. (33-37.) 8. Without the 
pretorium. First declaration of innocence. 
Barabbas. (38-40.) 4. Within the pretorium. 
Scourging; mockery. (19:13.) 5, Without 
the pretorium. Second and third declara- 
tions of innocence. ‘Ecce homo,’ ‘Son of 
God.’ (47.) 6. Within the pretorium. The 
source of authority, and from this the measure 
of guilt. (¢1.) 7. Without the pretorium. 
Conviction overpowered; the king abjured; 
the last sentence. (12-16.)’’ 

28-32. THE CLAIM OF THE JEWISH 
RuLeErs REFUSED BY PILATE. 

28. Then led they Jesus, etc. The Re- 
vised Version is more exact: They lead Jesus 
therefore from Caiaphas into the palace. Bet- 
ter, unto the pretorium. Who are the per- 
sons represented by the word they? It had 
been decided by the highest ecclesiastical 
court of the Jews that Jesus was worthy of 
death. (Matt. 26: 65-67.) But the members of that 
court had no authority, at that time, to inflict 
capital punishment. This authority had been 
taken from them by the Roman government. 
Hence, they lead Jesus to Pilate, hoping that 
the latter, a somewhat unscrupulous magis- 
trate, would confirm and execute the sentence 
which they had passed. Whether the preto- 
rium, or official residence of Pilate, was the 
palace built by Herod, on the western hill of 
Jerusalem, or a part of the Castle of Antonia, 
at the northwest corner of the temple area, is 
not certainly known; but the latter view is, 
on the whole, more probable than the former. 
And it was.early. The word translated 
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early (mpwia, sc. apa, lit., an early hour), is 
used in a technical sense to denote the fourth 
watch, from 8-6 A. M. (Mark 13:35.) Pilate, who 
was acquainted with the intense religious pre- 
judice of the Jews, and by whose permission 
the Roman cohort had been employed in 
seizing Jesus and taking him bound to the 
house of Annas and Caiaphas, had probably 
kept himself informed of the general course 
of events during the night, and was there- 
fore prepared for the accusation that was to 
be made against the prisoner. And they 
themselves—in contrast with Jesus, who was 
doubtless delivered into the hands of soldiers, 
and led into the pretorium—went not into 
the judgment hall (or, pretorium), lest 
they should be defiled (or, that they might 
not be defiled) ; but that they might eat the 
passover. What light does this cast upon 
the day when the Lord ate the passover with 
his disciples? The Evangelist’s words imply 
that these conspirators against the life of 
Jesus supposed that, by entering the court of 
Pilate, they would be so defiled as to be un- 
able to cleanse themselves, ritually, in time 
to eat the passover. But if we assume that 
Jesus anticipated the regular time of eating 
the paschal lamb by one day, these conspira- 
tors were afraid of being so polluted by enter- 
ing the pretorium that they could not purify 
themselves before the next evening, and then 
eat the paschal lamb. Yet such a fear is un- 
accountable. For the hour of sunset was 
between them and the time when they, on 
this hypothesis, would wish to eat the pass- 
over, and at the time of sunset ‘‘uncleanness 
of a much more serious kind than that pro- 
duced by entering into the house of a Gentile 
was removed by the simple process of wash- 
ing with water.’’ (Lev. 15: 5-11, 16-18; 22:5-7.) The 
language of the Evangelist cannot, therefore, 
be safely used as an argument for the some- 
what popular view, that the supper described 
in chapter 13 of this Gospel, occurred twenty- 
four hours before the regular time for eating 
the paschal lamb. But in what other way 
can this language be explained? Many 
. scholars answer: By the fact that the pass- 
over may denote the whole festival, as well as 
the paschal supper, and that eating the pass- 
over, may refer to partaking of food during 
any part of the festival. The Note of Dr. 
Gardiner is brief, and may be copied: ‘‘The 


phrase to eat the passover, occurs five times in 
the New Testament (Matt. 26:17; Mark 14: 12, 14; Luke 
22:11, 15), and once in the Old Testament (2 Chron. 
30:18), and in all these places it means to eat 
the Paschal Supper, strictly. As all the in- 
stances in the New Testament, however, refer 
to one and the same occasion, this recurrence 
does not go very far to prove that the expres- 
sion must be limited to this. Now the word’ 
passover (mdvxa), is used in the New Testa- 
ment in a variety of significations: (1) For 
the paschal lamb—Mark 14: 12; Luke 22: 7; 
and (metaph.) 1 Cor. 5:7. (2) For the pas- 
chal supper—Matt. 26: 18,19; Luke 22: 8, 13; 
Heb. 11: 28, ete. (8) For the whole paschal 
festival of the seven days of unleavened 
bread—Luke 22: 1; 2: 41-48; Matt. 26: 2; 
John 2: 23. (4) Indefinitely, in such a way 
that it may be understood either as in (2) or 
as in (3), and yet, the latter meaning having 
been established, more naturally in that— 
Joon 2:15" 6: 4. 11s bb9 122 Le 18315 In 
John 18: 28, 29; 19: 14, the meaning is in dis- 
pute. It will be observed that all the instan- 
ces in (4) are from St. John, and that all the 
passages in St. Johnin which the word occurs, 
fall under this head, or under (3.) It is ap- 
parent that he uses the word in its most gen- 
eral sense. The phrase, therefore, that they 
might eat the passover, as used by him, would 
seem naturally to refer to the feast during the 
seven days, or any of them, and not specially 
to the paschal lamb.’? Some of these would 
occur during the day just dawning, and it is 
not surprising that the ecclesiastical rulers 
were ‘‘unwilling to defile themselves by en- 
tering beneath the roof of the Gentile pro- 
curator.”’ 

But this is not the only substitute for the 
first interpretation. (See Edersheim, ‘‘The 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,’’ II. pp. 
665, 6.) It is possible that the Jewish rulers 
had been too much absorbed by their success 
in capturing Jesus and their efforts to secure 
his condemnation, to partake of the paschal 
supper at the usual time in the evening be- 
fore, and were hoping to partake of it at the 
last moment possible. This is Prof. Milli- 
gan’sview. ‘‘They were scrupulous, because 
they desired to eat without an hour's delay. , 
They had lost time already; the night was 
flying fast; the morning light would soon ap- 
pear; it would be too late then; no interrup- 
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29 Pilate then went out unto them, and said, What 
accusation bring ye against this man? 

30 They answered and said unto him, If he were not 
Apia ecg) we would not have delivered him up unto 
thee. 

81 Then said Pilate unto them, Take ye him, and 
judge him according to your law. The Jews therefore 
- eg him, It is not lawful for us to put any man 
to death: 


tion that can be escaped must be allowed; 
they would not go into the palace, ‘that they 
might not be defiled, but might eat the pass- 
over.’ It may, perhaps, be said in reply, 
that if this was their intention, it failed. 
Morning broke before they left Pilate, and 
they lost the opportunity of eating. Pre- 
cisely so. It is probably one of the very 
thoughts that John wishes. us to carry from 
his story, as he tells it. Instead of welcoming 
the true Paschal Lamb, these Jews rejected 
him. What thought more in the manner of 
our Evangelist than to let us see that, seeking 
to retain the shadow, and sacrificing the sub- 
stance for its sake, they lost not only the sub- 
stance, but the shadow too (comp, 11: 48)?” 
I see no insuperable obstacle to this exposi- 
tion, and either this or the preceding one is 
preferable to any view which makes the nar- 
rative of John inconsistent with that of the 
Synoptic Gospels. 

29. Pilate then (or therefore)—that is, be- 
cause the Jews were unwilling to enter the 
pretorium, went out untothem. The text 
might be translated literally, went forth with- 
out unto them, the circumstance that Pilate 
went quite outside the pretorium being stated 
with emphasis. What accusation bring ye 
against this man? Whatever he may have 
known of their proceedings in the Sanhedrin, 
or of the grounds of their enmity to Christ, 
he properly demanded a formal statement of 
their charge, that he might judge the accused 
in a legal manner. Perhaps the message of 
his wife had been received, awakening in his 
heart a desire to avoid any decision against 
Jesus. But it is by no means necessary to 
suppose this in order to account for his de- 
mand. He was a ruler, and it was his duty 
to condemn no man without definite accusa- 
tion and proof of crime. 

30. If he were not a malefactor. Bet- 
ter, If this man were not an evil doer. A 
wholly indefinite charge, affording evidence 
that they knew of no civil offence which he 
had committed. But they hoped, by putting 


29 not be defiled, but might eat the passover. Pilate 
therefore went out unto them, and saith, What accu- 

30 sation bring ye against this man? They answered 
and said unto him, If this man were not an evil- 
doer, we should not have delivered him up unto 
31 thee. Pilate therefore said unto them, Take him 
ourselves, and judge him according to your law. 

he Jews said unto him, It is not lawful for us to 


on a bold face and persisting in their demand, 
to obtain the condemnation of Jesus. We 
would not have delivered him up unto 
thee. ‘Of course not. Are we not honora- 
ble men, rulers of the people, incapable of 
uttering a false accusation? You may take 
our word for it, that this man is an evil-doer. 
What need of further proof?’’ But Pilate, 
perceiving their inability to bring any proper 
charge against Jesus, and discovering, per- 
haps, the cause of their hatred of him; at all 
events influenced by their reply, said unto 
them: 

31. Take ye him, (or, Take him yourselves), 
and judge him according to your law. 
From these words of the Roman procurator, 
two things may be inferred: (1) that he did 
not believe Jesus to have committed any crime 
against the laws of the State, and (2) that he 
did not believe him to have done anything 
worthy of death, even if he had broken some 
Jewish law. For he would not have delivered 
aman guilty of a civil offence into the hands 
of the Sanhedrists for trial and punishment, 
nor would he have committed any man whom 
he thought worthy of death to a court which 
had no right to inflict capital punishment. 
There may have been a touch of irony in the 
language of Pilate, especially if he knew 
already, or suspected, that they were seeking 
the life of Jesus. At all events, his words 
constrained them to avow their purpose, and 
to confess their dependence on him for its 
accomplishment. It is not lawful for us to 
put any man to death. This language is 
unqualified. And, according to the Talmud, 
the Jews had been deprived of the right to 
inflict capital punishment forty years before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Whether this 
statement is correct as to the matter of time 
or not, the language of the Jews in this pas- 
sage proves that they could not in their own 
right inflict the punishment of death. The 
passages which are sometimes alleged to prove 
that they had this power (viz., John 8: 3, 59; 1: 25, 
Acts 5: $3; 7: 67, 8q.; 21: 27, 8q.), merely show that the 
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32 * That the saying of Jesus might be fulfilled, which 
he spake, signifying what death he should die. 

33 ' Then Pilate entered into the judgment hall again, 
and said unto him, Art thou the king of the Jews? 

34 Jesus answered him, Sayest thou this thing of 
thyself, or did others tell it thee of me? 

35 Pilate answered, Am I a Jew? Thine own nation 
and the chief priests have delivered thee unto me; 
what hast thou done? 


32 hog any man to death: that the word of Jesus might 
fulfilled, which he Ye signifying by what man- 

ner of death he should die. 
33 Pilate therefore entered again into the ! Pretori- 
um, and called Jesus, and said unto him, Art thou 
34 the King of the Jews? Jesus answered, Sayest thou 
this of thyself, or did others tell it thee concerning 
35 me? Pilate answered, Am I a Jew? Thine own 
nation and the chief priests delivered thee unto me: 


@ Matt. 20: 19; ch. 12: 32, 33... 


Roman governors sometimes winked at acts of 
violence. 

32. That the saying of Jesus might be 
fulfilled, etc. The Greek term, translated 
saying, may be rendered word, and the word 
of Jesus, to which the Evangelist refers, may 
probably be seen in 12: 32 f., or, possibly, in 
Matt. 20: 19. Note how careful the Evan- 
gelist is to remind his readers of the infalli- 
ble truth of all that Jesus had said. Eders- 
heim remarks that this statement ‘‘seems to 
imply that the Sanhedrin might have found 
a mode of putting Jesus to death in the same 
informal manner in which Stephen was killed, 
and they sought to destroy Paul. The Jewish 
law recognized a form of procedure, or rather 
a want of procedure, when a person who was 
caught in flagrante delicto of blasphemy, 
might be doomed to death without further in- 
quiry.’’ But in such a case the process was 
not crucifixion, but stoning. Hence the an- 
swer of the Jews to Pilate was an important 
link in the chain of events by which the pre- 
diction of Jesus as to the manner of his death 
was fulfilled. 

33-37. IN THE PRATORIUM. 

33. Then Pilate (or, Pilate, therefore), 
entered into the judgment hall again. 
His doing this was a result of the persistency 
of the Jews, and of their confession that they 
could not legally punish Jesus as they affirmed 
he ought to be punished. Jesus was already 
in the pratorium, but Pilate, taking his official 
seat, called him near and asked this question, 
Art thou the king of the Jews? The order 
of the Greek words is striking. ‘‘ Thow—so 
humble, modest, gentle, peaceable, unarmed 
—art the king of the Jews? The emphasis 
falls on the first word, thous; but whether the 
tone was one of wonder simply, or of surprise, 
mingled with contempt, it is impossible to say. 

34. Sayest thou this thing of thyself, 
or did others tell it thee of me? By these 
words Jesus calls Pilate’s attention to the 
source from which the charge which he had 


-b Matt. 27: 11.——1 Or, palace. 


virtually made (ver. 33,) had come to him, that 
is, not from his own knowledge and judgment, 
but from the Jews; and for this reason it 
should be suspected by him. As if he had 
said to Pilate: ‘‘Am I to consider this ques- 
tion, (and accusation), as one that has sprung 
from your own mind, in view of my conduct, 
or as something which would not have occur- 
red to yourself, but has been put in your lips 
by others?’’ Thus interpreted, there seems 
to be in the question of Jesus a courteous sug- 
gestion that Pilate was already allowing him- 
self to be made a tool of by the Jews, and at 
the same time a virtual appeal to his self-re- 
spect and sense of justice as a magistrate. 
Meyer says that ‘‘ Jesus merely insists on his 
right to know the author of the accusation 
which lay in the words of Pilate’’; but this 
he already knew, and it is not easy to see what 
object would be gained by having Pilate for- 
mally admit the fact. Other interpreters, 
mindful of the following context, think that 
Jesus sought by his response to direct the gov- 
ernor’s mind to the ambiguity of the charge, 
to the possibility of a double sense in the title, 
the king of the Jews, which he had borrowed 
from others—thus preparing the way for the 
distinction which Jesus himself was about to 
make between civil and spiritual kingship. 
This, however, does not seem to be the most 
obvious sense of the Lord’s answer, and there 
is no sufficient reason for departing from that 
sense. ; 

35. Am I a Jew? With a measure of 
contempt; asif the idea that he, the Roman 
procurator, had the character or spirit of a 
Jew, were absurd; and asif none but a Jew 
could feel any concern about a vain aspirant, 
an unarmed pretender to the throne of Israel. 
Thus Pilate virtually admits that Jesus had 
done nothing which a Roman governor would 
be likely to fear or punish; had raised no 
sedition, created no disturbance, broken no 
law. And, as if he, the haughty Roman, 
would make some excuse for even repeating 
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86 Jesus answered, ‘My kingdom is not of this |36 what hast thou done? Jesus answered, My king- 


world; if my kingdom were of this world, then would 
my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the 
Jews: but now is my kingdom not from hence. 


37 Pilate therefore said unto him, Art thou a king | 37 kingdom not from hence. 


then? Jesus answered, Thou sayest that I am a king. 
To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into 
the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth. 
Every one that ¢is of the truth heareth my voice. 


dom is not of this world: if my kingdom were of 
this world, then would my !servants fight, that I 
should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is my 
Pilate therefore said unto 
him, Art thou a king then? Jesus answered, } Thou 
sayest it, for I am a king. To this end have I been 
born, and to this end am I come into the world, that 
I should bear witness unto the truth, Every one 


a1 Tim. 6: 13....6 Dan, 2: 44; 7:14; Luke 12: 14; ch. 6: 15; 8: 15....¢ ch. 8: 47; 1 John 3: 19; 4: 6,——1 Or, officers: asin ver. 8,12 
18, 22....2 Or, Thou sayest that Tama king. 


such an accusation, he reminds Jesus that it 
originated with his own people. Thine own 
nation—who may certainly be supposed un- 
willing to injure one of their race, and the 
chief priests—who are the leaders of the 
people and men of high repute among you— 
have delivered thee unto me. This, 
assuredly, was a plausible justification of his 
course; but it was far enough from being even 
a hint that he supposed Jesus to be guilty of 
any crime against the State. Yet, there must 
be some explanation of the charge; Jesus 
must have done something which had moved 
the chief priests to conspire against him 
and deliver him up asa criminal to the civil 
power. And, therefore, Pilate again ques- 
tions the prisoner before him. What hast 
thou done? ‘That is, to turn those who 
would naturally favor thee, into relentless 
enemies?’’— Westcott. There seems to have 
been nothing unjust or overbearing in this 
question, and it gave to Jesus a favorable 
opportunity to set forth briefly the nature of 
his mission, his claims, and his authority. Of 


course, the form of his answer was determined 


by the accusation which had been made. 

36. My kingdom is not of this world. 
This is equivalent tosaying: ‘‘I have a king- 
dom, one that is emphatically and distinctly 
mine (observe the Greek, 4 Bacirecia 4 enn), but 
it is not of this world—its source and charac- 
ter are unlike those of any earthly kingdom.”’ 
By this language Jesus sought to accomplish 
two things: jirst, to suggest to Pilate a rea- 
sonable explanation of the enmity which led 
the chief priests to seek his life, and also of 
the form which they had at last given to their 
accusation; and, second, to convince Pilate 
that he had made no claim to civil authority. 
And we may be certain that the simplicity, 
sincerity, and holy dignity of Jesus, gave 
peculiar force to his testimony. Yet, having 
in mind the character of Pilate, and especially 
his lack of spiritual insight, Jesus proceeded 


to show that his words in disclaiming political 
aims must be true, because they were con- 
firmed by the conduct of his followers. If 
my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight. ‘‘Therefore, it 
cannot, as I have said, be of this world.’’ 
The expression, translated, would—fight, 
describes a continuous and violent struggle 
for superiority (jywvigovro):; they ‘‘ would be 
striving,’ (comp. Luke 18: 24; 1 Cor. 9: 25; 
1 Tim. 6: 12; 2 Tim. 4: 7); that is, acting the 
part of soldiers in a fierce conflict. ‘‘ They 
would have resisted my arrest at the outset, 
and would have continued their resistance 
until now.’’ This was a simple appeal to 
facts, such as Pilate ought to have compre- 
hended, and probably did comprehend. For 
he knew that the servants of Jesus had not 
used force or violence to prevent his arrest, 
and were not using force to rescue him from 
the Jews. And this ought of itself to have 
satisfied the procurator that Jesus was not 
seeking to establish an earthly kingdom. 
This, too, is what Jesus solemnly re-affirms in 
the last clause of the verse: but now is my 
kingdom not from hence. After remind- 
ing Pilate of what his servants would have 
done if his kingdom had been of an earthly na- 
ture, he denies again that it has such an origin 
or nature: ‘‘but in reality, as the case stands, 
my kingdom is not from this earthly source.”’ 
This, indeed, is wholly negative in form; but 
if we bear in mind all the circumstances 
known to Pilate and the transparent sincerity 
of Christ, it will be impossible to doubt that 
it had also a positive significance, that it sug- 
gested an authority whose origin was divine— 
a kingdom which was religious, instead of 
secular. But, how little appreciation of such 
a kingdom had the Roman governor! For, 
in consequence (osv) of what Jesus had said, 
he addressed him with these words, contain- 
ing a spice of irony: 

37. Art thou a king, then? Meaning: 
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“Thou considerest thyself a king, then, dost 
thou?”’ For Jesus had evidently assented to 
the charge so far as to assume that he had 
some sort of kingly position, though it was 
“not of this world.’’ And, looking at the 
man before him, unarmed, unsupported, de- 
serted, the proud officer could not, or did not, 
repress the feeling of contempt which such a 
claim excited. For there is reason to infer 
from the position of the pronoun thou, at the 
end of the Greek sentence, that it was added 
contemptuously: ‘Thou, a helpless prisoner, 
a poor Jew, without friends, even among 
thine own people—thou, a king!’ How 
little, then, could Pilate have seen in the 
prisoner before him! How faint an impres- 
sion of that divine love and life which dwelt 
in the Son of God, was made on his worldly 
nature! How impossibe for this representa- 
tive of Cazsar to conceive of moral supremacy ! 
The world in which he lived was almost infi- 
nitely distant from the world in which Christ 
lived. But, though with a tone of contempt, 
he had nevertheless uttered the truth, and 
Jesus had but to assert this in order to assert 
his kingship. Thou sayest that I am a 
king. Thus Jesus adopts the language of 
Pilate as an expression of the truth. Paying 
no attention to the sarcastic tone of the gov- 
ernor’s remark, he promptly and calmly 
assents toitas correct. But several interpret- 
ers—(e. g., Meyer, Alford, Luthardt)—main- 
tain that the last part of this sentence is con- 
firmatory of the first, thus: Thou sayest 
—(i. ¢., rightly), because I ama king—inter- 
preting the Greek particle (67) as meaning 
because, rather than that. We regard this 
interpretation as improbable; nay, the words 
of Westcott concerning it are scarcely too 
positive, that it ‘‘seems to be both unnatural 
as a rendering of the original phrase, and 
alien from the context.’? With either version, 
however, (viz., the common or the one pro- 
posed), the meaning of Jesus is substantially 
the same; for, with either version, he claims 
to be a king, and repeating his claim, pro- 
ceeds to explain the real nature of his regal 
authority and control over men, To this 
end—that is, for this very purpose, namely, 
that I might be a king—was I born, or, have 
I been born. (Rev. Ver.) Jesus evidently 
means to say, that his birth as a man was 
With a distinct view in the divine mind to 


—— 


his kingly office, that he was a predestined 
ruler, and that, should he fail of exercising 
regal authority over men, he would fail of 
accomplishing the end of his being. This 
clause is, therefore, as we understand it, an 
emphatic, though brief, confirmation of his 
previous statement. ‘‘ Christ not only affirms 
the fact of his kingship, but also bases the 
fact upon the essential law of his being.’’— 
Westcott. And for this cause: the same 
Greek expression as before (eis rodro), and 
meaning, for this end, purpose, object; more 
briefly, for this: came I into the world. 
In this clause, also, the verb is in the perfect 
tense, and should be translated (as in the Rey. 
Ver.), am I come into the world, The expres- 
sion differs from the foregoing, in that it as- 
sumes the fact of Christ’s pre-existence and 
the fact of his superhuman nature as well. 
That I should bear witness to the 
truth. This clause is also declarative of the 
purpose for which he had come into the 
world, and is, therefore, equivalent to his 
reigning as king. He came into the world in 
order to reign as king: he came into the 
world to bear witness tothe truth. And these 
two purposes areone. The latter specifies the 
way in which the former is to be done. ‘‘He 
has indeed a kingdom; but... his kingdom 
is to be established by his witness of the eter- 
nal truth, which he had known with his 
Father, and which he alone could declare to 
men.’’— Watkins. In other words, Christ 
came to reign over men by the power of truth. 
Hence, all those who are willing to be goy- 
erned by the highest truth, submit joyfully 
to him. Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice. To be of the truth is to 
draw one’s inspiration from it, just as to be of 
God, is to be controlled by influences coming 
from him. But the truth is precisely that 
part of all truth which reveals God and his 
salvation; that part of all truth which is of 
supreme interest to man, as a moral and re- 
ligious being, capable of knowing and. loving 
the Most High. And to hear the voice of 
Jesus is, of course, to hearken to his words 
and obey his will. Over every one who thus 
hears his voice he reigns as king, in a far 
higher and more absolute sense than any 
earthly monarch rules over hissubjects. ‘‘The 
nature of Christ’s kingdom may be expressed 
in a word, by calling it spiritual. It embraces 
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38 Pilate saith unto him, What is truth? And when | 38 that is of the truth heareth my voice. Pilate saith 


he had said this, he went out again unto the Jews, and 
saith unto them, +I find in him no fault a¢ all. 

39 *But ye have a custom, that I should release unto 
you one at the passover; will ye therefore that I release 
unto you the King of the Jews? 


re 


unto him, What is truth? 

And when he had said this, he went out again 
unto the Jews, and saith unto them, I find no crime 
in him. But ye have a custom, that I should release 
unto you one at the passover: will ye therefore that 


@ Matt. 27: 24; Luke 23: 4; ch. 19: 4, 6.. 
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those, and only those, who are poor in spirit, 
who have been born of the Spirit, . . . and 
who worship God in spirit and in truth. (Matt. 
5:3; John 3:3,5; 4:24; Rom.8:9.) The kingdom of 
God is not eating and drinking, but righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
(Rom.14:17.) It is not of this world. (ver.36.) It 
is related to heaven, rather than to earth, in 
its principles and spirit, and its consumma- 
tion here would make the society of earth as 
loyal to God and as blessed in his service, as 
that of heaven.’’ (Matt. 6:10.) 

38. What is truth? The motive and spirit 
of this question can only be conjectured. But 
from all that is known of Pilate’s character, 
as well as from the circumstance that he 
waited for no answer, it may be regarded as 
probable that he now thought of Jesus as a 
harmless enthusiast, whom he could dismiss 
with an impatient intimation of his own skep- 
ticism as to the possibility of any man’s know- 
ing truth from falsehood, or as to the import- 
ance of truth, if it could be known. Of 
course, he referred to truth in itself, to truth 
as an objective reality, and not to veracity in 
the intercourse of man with man; for of the 
importance of the latter, no practical Roman 
could well speak with contempt. ‘Some 
critics have asserted that the writer of this 
Gospel must have drawn upon his imagina- 
tion for the colloquy between Pilate and Jesus 
in the pretorium. But there is no sufficient 
reason for this assertion. John may not have 
shared the scruples of the Sanhedrists about 
entering the judgment-hall of Pilate, but, in- 
fluenced by his great love for Christ, may 
have followed him quietly into the hall, and 
have listened there to all that was said. Or, 
he may have learned the substance of the 
governor’s questions, and of his Master’s an- 
swers, from some of Pilate’s attendants. 
Hence, there is no special reason for denying 
the accuracy of his narrative in this place.’’ 

Outside the pretorium. Having thus ter- 
minated his examination of Jesus, he went 
out again unto the Jews, who had re- 
mained near the prxtorium, awaiting im- 


patiently the result of his interview with the 
object of their hatred. And saith unto 
them, I find in him no fault. The Revised 
Version translates this clause, J find no crime 
in him. And the word crime represents the 
original word more accurately than the word 
fault, (comp. Matt. 27: 87; Mark 15: 26; 
Acts 18; 28; 28: 18, with 19: 4, below). It 
is also noticeable that the pronoun, I, is em- 
phatic, so that Pilate contrasts his own judg- 
ment with that of the Jews. ‘‘ Vou have ac- 
cused him of evil-doing worthy of death, but 
I, upon examination, find in him no ground 
for your accusation, no crime deserving pun- 
ishment.”’ 

At this point, as is generally supposed, took 
place the sending to Herod, related by Luke 
(28: 4-12). ‘‘The sending to Herod, which 
Luke adds to this declaration of innocence, 
and by which Pilate tries to withdraw himself 
from the business which is so annoying to 
him, is passed over by John, because it was 
only an episode, which had no significance for 
the real progress of the case, and which pro- 
duced no change in Pilate’s mood. Hence, 
John could proceed without interruption to 
the offer Pilate made.’’—Luthardt. 

39. But ye have a custom—though this 
custom is not mentioned by profane histori- 
ans. Yet, the passover was certainly a very 
appropriate time for showing mercy and let- 
ting the prisoner go free; and the uncontra- 
dicted testimony of the Evangelists is ample 
proof of its existence, during the governor- 
ship of Pilate. According to the narrative of 
Mark, the people first applied to the procura- 
tor for the release of a prisoner to them, ‘‘as 
he had ever done unto them,’’ (Mark 15: 8), and 
it has been thought that some of them, as well 
as Pilate himself, may have hoped that Jesus 
would be selected, and his life saved. Vain 
hope! As tothis expedient for saving the life 
of Jesus, Alford says, none too sharply: ‘‘ His 
conduct presents a pitiable specimen of the 
moral weakness of that spirit of wordly power 
which reached its culminating point in the 
Roman Empire.’’ Alas, there is reason to 
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40 «Then cried they all again, saying, Not this man, | 40I release unto you the King of the Jews? They 


but Barabbas. *Now Barabbas was a robber. 


cried out therefore again, saying, Not this man, but 
Barabbas, Now Barabbas was a robber. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


cg ¢Pilate therefore took Jesus, and scourged 


1 Then Pilate therefore took Jesus, and scourged 


@ Acts 3: 14....6 Luke 23; 19....c Matt. 20:19; 27: 26; Mark 15:15; Luke 18: 33. 


believe that many aruler in modern times 
has just as little firmness in maintaining the 
right as was exhibited by this pagan magis- 
trate in dealing with the Jews. He was ready 
to do justice, if it would not cost him too 
much; but he was not ready to do justice at 
a very great personal sacrifice. Will ye 
therefore that I release unto you the 
king of the Jews? There is certainly con- 
tempt in calling Jesus ‘‘ the king of the Jews.” 
And probably the contempt was for the Jews, 
who had undertaken to treat as a serious mat- 
ter the claims of so upright and harmless an 
enthusiast for truth, as Jesus had appeared to 
be in the eyes of Pilate. According to Mat- 
thew, Pilate himself suggested the name of 
Barabbas, a notorious criminal, as an alterna- 
tive tothat of Jesus—in the hope, no doubt, 
that the people would be ashamed to ask favor 
for such a man, rather than Jesus, (Matt. 27: 11.) 
There, also, we are informed that ‘‘the chief 
priests and the elders persuaded”’ the people 
to ask Barabbas instead of the Christ. It is, 
therefore, plain that ‘‘the multitudes’ were 
not all of one mind at first, and that the nar- 
rative of John is extremely condensed. 

40. Then cried they all again : or, They 
cried out therefore again.—Rev. Ver. The 
word all is not found in the earliest manu- 
scripts, and is probably an addition to the text. 
The word again implies that this was not the 
first time they had shouted forth their answer 
to nearly the same question; and, as this is the 
first instance mentioned by John, it implies 
also the condensation of his narrative referred 
to under verse 39. Many particulars, evi- 
dently known to the writer, were omitted for 
the sake of brevity, some of them, perhaps, 
because they were familiar to Christians 
through the other Gospels. For this portion 
of the trial of Jesus, see also Matt. 27: 15-26; 
Mark 15: 6-15; Luke 28: 13-25. Now 
Barabbas was arobber. Meyer calls this 
“a tragic comment.’’ Its very brevity is sig- 
nificant. 


this notorious criminal was a Jewish zealot, 
whose lawless violence was half atoned for in 
the eyes of his countrymen by his bitter hatred 
of foreign domination. From Mark 16: 7, 
we learn that he had been joined with others 
in sedition and murder; yet, this may have 
been, in the circumstances, what seemed to 
his brethren an apology for his conduct. In 
reality, however, he was a robber and a mur- 
derer; for not only Mark in his Gospel, but 
Peter in his address to the people in the temple 
(Acts 3: 14), affirms this: ‘‘ Ye denied the Holy 
and Righteous One, and asked for a murderer 
to be granted unto you.’’—Rev. Ver. And 
here John, with crushing simplicity, says, 
‘Now Barabbas was a robber’’—a case of 
meiosis, in which the writer says less than 
he might, knowing that his readers will fill 
out the meaning. 


Ch. 19: 123. Scouraina and Mockine 
oF JESUS. 

1. Then Pilate therefore took Jesus, 
and scourged him. The word therefore, 
represents the action of Pilate as a conse- 
quence of his failure to induce the Jews to 
make choice of Jesus, instead of Barabbas, as 
the object of their passover clemency. By 
selecting Barabbas, they virtually insisted on 
the condemnation and death of Jesus. And, 
according to the first three Evangelists, they 
did this in express terms, calling out passion- 
ately for the crucifixion of Jesus, (See Matt. 
27: 22, 23; Mark 15: 18, 14; Luke 28: 21, 23.) 
But the procurator did not yield to them 30 
far as to sentence Jesus at once to the death of 
the cross, yet he did yield to them so far as to 
order the scourging preliminary to cruci- 
fixion, as if he intended to comply with their 
demand for the latter. As the sequel shows, 
he hoped that ‘‘the horrors of the scourging 
might still move the people to desist from the 
ferocious ery for the cross,’’—Kdersheim. 
But his consent to injustice demonstrated his 


How, then, could he have been | moral weakness; and, however heart-rending 


selected by the people? It is possible that! might be the suffering caused by scourging, 
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2 And the soldiers platted a crown of thorns, and 
put i/ on his head, and they put on him a purple robe, 

3 And said, Hail, King of the Jews! and they smote 
him with their hands. 


2him. And the soldiers plaited-a crown of thorns, 
and put it on his head, and pig 3 him in a purple 
3 garment; and they came unto him, and said, Hail, 
ing of the Jews! and they struck him ! with their 


1 Or, with rode, 


there was no good reason to expect that it 
would satisfy the infuriated populace. Spur- 
red on by the priests, they had cried out 
again and again for the most ignominious 
and terrible punishment, and nothing less 
than this would now meet theirdemands. As 
to the position for being scourged, we are told 
by Edersheim that, ‘‘stripped of his clothes, 
his hands tied and back bent, the victim 
would be bound to a column or a stake, in 
front of the pretorium.’’ Wescott says, that 
‘recent investigations at Jerusalem have 
disclosed what may have been the scene 
of the punishment. In a subterranean 
chamber, discovered by Captain Warren, on 
what Mr. Ferguson holds to be the site of 
Antonia—Pilate’s pretorium—stands a trun- 
cated column, no part of the construction; for 
the chamber is vaulted above the pillar, but 
just such a pillar as criminals would be tied 
to to be scourged.’’ Is it well to associate the 
sufferings of Christ with such material ob- 
jects, when we can only say that those objects 
may have been connected with him? 

2. However dreadful may have been the 
physical pain endured by Jesus, at this time, 
it did not probably exhaust his strength, or 
disturb the equanimity of his spirit. With 
holy patience and submission to his Father’s 
will, ‘‘he was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities.’’ (Isa. 53:5.) 
He was a silent sufferer; and when released 
from the pillar of scourging, was doubtless 
able to stand without support from others. 
The soldiers platted a crown of thorns. 
The Greek word signifying, thorn, or thorn- 
bush (dkavSa), is not sufficiently definite to 
authorize any positive statement as to the 
kind of shrub or tree from which the crown 
was made. But, most scholars have fixed on 
the Zizyphus Spina Christi, called in Pales- 
tine the Nebk or Nubk, as the plant employ- 
ed. Geike says, that ‘‘One of them, running 
to the nearest open space, heightened the 
coarse and shameful merriment by bringing 
in some of the tough twigs of the thorny 
Nubk, which he twisted into a mock laurel 
wreath, like that worn at times by the Cesars, 


and forced down, with its close, sharp thorns, 
on our Saviour’s temples.” And Watkins 
remarks, that ‘‘the shrub was likely enough 
to be found in the garden of the pretorium.”’ 
They put on him a purple robe. Compare 
Matt. 27: 28. Plumptre says, that the ‘‘ pur- 
ple’’ of the ancients was ‘‘crimson,’’ and the 
same color might easily be called by either 
name. He also conjectures, rather strangely, 
that this robe ‘‘was probably some cast-off 
cloak of Pilate’s own,’’ while Geike assumes, 
that ‘‘instead of his plain abba of linen, they 
threw over his shoulders a scarlet sagum, or 
soldier’s cloak—as a rough burlesque of the 
long and fine purple one, worn only by the 
Emperor.’”’ Matthew adds another feature, 
saying, that they put ‘‘a reed in his hand,”’ 
evidently as a mock sceptre. 

3. And said. According tothe best manu- 
scripts (§& B LU X A Mt), and the Revised 
Version, this should read: And they came 
unto him, and said. Probably the first clause 
was omitted from some of the early manu- 
scripts, because it was understood to affirm 
that the soldiers now came to Jesus from sOme 
remoter point, whereas, the meaning is, that 
they approached Jesus one after another, or, 
kept coming to Jesus, though they were all 
present in, or near, the pretorium. As they 
approached Jesus, they bowed the knee, in 
mock reverence, and said, Hail, king of the 
Jews! Matthew says, expressly, that they 
mocked him, with these words. He also re- 
lates, as further indignities, that they spit 
upon him, and took the reed, which they had 
put in his hand, and smote him on the head. 
But the language of John, and they smote 
him with their hands, may mean the same 
as that of Matthew: for the expression 
translated, smote him with their hands, 
signifies, literally, were giving him blows 
(pariouara), either with the hand, or with a 
stick. (See Note on 18: 26.) Notice also the 
tense of the verb, which justifies the transla- 
tion, ‘‘ were giving,’’ or ‘‘kept giving’’ him 
blows, as they continued their insulting hom- 
age. As usual, the narrative of John, though 
brief, is very vivid and powerful. 
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4 Pilate therefore went forth again, and saith unto 
them, Behold, I bring him forth to you, «that ye may 
know that I find no fault in him. 

5 Then came Jesus forth, wearin 
thorns, and the purple robe. And 
them, Behold the man! 


the crown of 
ilate saith unto 
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4hands. And Pilate went out again, and saith unto 
them, Behold, I bring him out to you, that ye may 
5 know that I find no crimein him. Jesus therefore 
came out, wearing the crown of thorns and the pur. 
ple garment. And Pilate saith unto them, Behold, 


a@ ch. 18: 83; ver. 6. 


4-7. PrLatn’s THIRD ATTEMPT TO AVOID 
ConDEMNING JESUS. 

As a ruler, Pilate doubtless felt himself 
bound to deal justly with the people, sentenc- 
ing criminals to punishment, and absolving 
the innocent. Convinced that Jesus was 
guilty of no civil offence, he was, therefore, 
reluctant to sentence him to the terrible death 
of the cross. But there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he was moved by humane feelings. 
He had probably witnessed the scourging, 
and had not interposed to prevent the mock- 
ery and insult that followed. Yet, it is pos- 
sible, that he permitted the latter, as well as 
ordered the former, with a view to satisfying 
the vengeance of the Jews, and thus escaping 
further importunity to condemn the prisoner, 
whom he felt to be innocent. 

4, Pilate therefore went forth again. 
According to the text followed in the Revised 
Version, the word and should be substituted 
for therefore, reading, And Pilate went out 
again. This reading is probably correct, 
being supported by A B K L XO, and nine 
other uncial manuscripts. The word again, 
refers to what is related in the preceding 
chapter, verse 29. Many of the Jews had 
remained without, while Jesus had been with 
Pilate in the pratorium. They had not, 
therefore, witnessed the mocking of Christ by 
the soldiers, and, indeed, it is by no means 
certain, though perhaps probable, that they 
had been spectators of the scourging. Be- 
hold, I bring him forth to you, that ye 
may know that [ find no fault in him. 
The word crime (Revised Version), repro- 
duces more exactly the sense of the original, 
than the word fault (Common Version.) By 
scourging Jesus, Pilate had given the people 
to understand that he considered him guilty, 
and was about to crucify him. But by bring- 
ing him before them once more, instead of 
letting the execution go forward, he virtu- 
ally said that the case was not yet finally 
settled; that he himself had not found the 
accused worthy of death, or guilty of any 


crime. Thus he confesses before all the peo-, 


ple that, influenced by their demand, he had 
inflicted a dreadful punishment on one whom 
he believes innocent. It was a shameless 
confession. And it was not fitted to accom- 
plish his purpose, to pacify the people, or to 
make them desist from their efforts to destroy 
Jesus. Nothing but the rock-like firmness of 
an upright ruler is of any avail against such 
hatred as then burned in the hearts of the 
Jews. 

5. Then came Jesus forth, wearing the 
crown of thorns, and the purple robe. 
At the call of Pilate, Jesus came out of the 
castle into the open court before the people. 
No ignominy was too great for him to bear. 
The crown of thorns and the purple gar- 
ment testified plainly of the mockery to 
which he had been subjected Were there 
any that beheld him with reverence and love? 
We may presume that ‘“‘the disciple whom 
Jesus loved’’ was within sight of his Master. 
But how many others were there. whose love 
to the Christ was true and steadfast, we can- 
not even conjecture. Nor is it possible for 
any one to say, that, if there were any true 
hearts in that agitated throng, they were com- 
forted or moved by a glance of recognition 
from the patient sufferer. But, as Jesus ap- 
peared, with the badges of mock royalty 
upon him, and signs of terrible suffering in 
his countenance and bearing, Pilate saith 
unto them, Behold the man! Behold, is 
not a verb, but an interjection—Hece Homo! 
Lo, the man! ‘The man, whom you have 
asked me to crucify; the man, scourged, 
mocked, abused, yet gentle, silent, enduring! 
Lo, there he stands, an object of pity, rather 
than of fear.’’ ‘‘These words of half-con- 
temptuous pity were designed to change the 
fierceness of the spectators into compassion.’’— 
Westcott. ‘‘ A man who allows himself to be 
treated thus, is surely a harmless fanatic, 
whom there is no reason for killing.’’—Meyer. 
‘See this man who submits to and has suf- 
fered these indignities—how can he ever stir 
up the people, or set himself up for king? 
Now cease to persecute him: your malice 
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6 «When the chief priests therefore and officers saw | 6the man! When therefore the chief priests and 


him, they cried out, saying, Crucify him, crucify him. 
Pilate saith unto them, Take ye him, and crucify him: 
for I find no fault in him. 

7 The Jews answered him, * We have a law, and by 
our law he ought to die, because ¢he made himself the 
Son of God. 


the officers saw him, they cried out, saying, Crucify 
him, crucify him. Pilate saith unto them, Take 
him yourselves, and crucify him; for I find no 
7 crime in him. The Jews answered him, We have a 
law, and by that law he ought to die, because he 


@ Acts 3:13....b Lev. 24: 16....¢ Matt. 36: 65; ch. 5:18; 10: 33, 


surely ought to be satisfied.”’— Alford. Geikie’s 
description of the scene is graphic: ‘‘Then 
(Pilate) turning to the figure at his side, 
drawn together with mortal agony, and look- 
ing at the pale, worn, and bleeding face, 
through which there yet shone a calm dignity 
and more than human beauty, that had 
touched his heart, and might touch even the 
heart of Jews, he added, ‘Behold the man!’ 
Would they let the scourging and mockery 
suffice after all?’’ But the effect was not 
what the governor had hoped. He did not 
succeeed in ridding himself of further re- 
sponsibility by causing Jesus to be scourged, 
by permitting him to be mocked, and by pre- 
senting him to the people as an object of com- 
passion rather than of dread. For religious 
animosity is bitter and unrelenting, and there 
were still in the crowd many whom Christ's 
gentleness and patience under the cruelest 
suffering could not mollify. They had sworn 
to compass his death, and they were deter- 
mined to make it as painful and ignominious 
as possible. 

6. When the chief priests therefore and 
(the) officers saw him. The officers here 
mentioned were not those of the governor, 
but those of the chief priests, or of the San- 
hedrin, and they were naturally of one mind 
with their superiors. They cried out, say- 
ing, Crucify him, crucify him. Accord- 
ing to the highest critical authorities, Tisch- 
erdorf, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, the Re- 
vised Version, and the Common Text, there is 
no pronoun after the word crucify, though as 
to sense, it is correctly supplied in translation. 
But in fact, the cry was compressed into one 
word, crucify, crucify! And there is good 
reason to believe that intense and concentrated 
passion was put into that terrible word. These 
ring-leaders of the hostile party were bent 
upon the accomplishment of their object, and 
their angry shout must have convinced Pilate 
that his movement was a failure. His next 
word, therefore, was: Take ye him, and 
crucify him; for I find no fault in him: 


or, as in the Revised Version: Take him 
yourselves, and crucify him; for I find no 
crime in him. This may have been uttered in 
such a tone as to imply that they would do it 
at their peril. At any rate, it was a manifest 
refusal, on the governor’s part, to do their 
will, and a distinct declaration that they had 
not yet made out a case against Jesus. Weiss 
maintains that ‘‘the procurator could have 
given them the right to inflict capital punish- 
ment (Hwald), but crucifixion was no legal 
capital punishment, and they had sought it 
merely in order to cast the odium of the exe- 
cution upon the Romans. He, therefore, gives 
the permission in a form in which they could 
not accept it, and the more, because he assigns 
as his motive the fact that he regards Jesus as 
innocent, and so, must give into their hands 
the act of slaying a guiltless man.’’ This 
answer of Pilate led them to bring forward a 
new charge against the Saviour. 

7 The Jews answered him. That is, 
probably, the leaders of the people, who had 
just cried vehemently, crucify! crucify! 
For, as has been frequently observed, this 
Evangelist commonly means by the Jews, 
those leaders of the people who were parti- 
zans of Judaism and enemies of Christ. We 
have a law. The pronoun we, is slightly 
emphasized, because they know and feel that 
the law to which they refer is purely Jewish, 
and in no sense binding on a Roman. Yet, 
as the governor had pronounced their former 
accusation vain, they venture to bring fore 
ward a law of their own religion, in the hope 
that it will be regarded as a justification of 
their urgency in calling for the crucifixion of 
Jesus, and as a prudential reason, if no more, 
for yielding to their demand. For they must 
have noted his half measures and vacillating 
course, both in referring the case to Herod, 
and in causing Jesus to be scourged; and they 
were determined to leave no stone unturned 
in their effort to secure the death of Jesus by. 
his authority. And by our law he ought to 
die, because he made himself the Son of 
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8 When Pilate therefore heard that saying, he was 
the more afraid; 


9 And went again into the judgment hall, and saith | 9 and 


unto Jesus, Whence art thou? ¢But Jesus gave him 
no answer. 
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8 made himself the Son of God, When Pilate there- 

fore heard this saying, he was the more afraid; 
he entered into the !Pretorium a ain, and 
saith unto Jesus, Whence art thou? t Jesus 


a Isa. 53:7; Matt. 27: 12, 14.——1 Or, palace. 


God. The law to which they referred may 
be seen in Lev. 24: 16: ‘‘ He that blasphemeth 
the name of the Lord, he shall surely be put 
to death.’’ For they held that any one who 
claimed for himself divine prerogatives, dis- 
honored and reproached thereby the name of 
God. Compare Matt. 26: 63-66; Mark 14: 61- 
64, The principal editors omit our, before 
law, so that the clause reads: And by that 
law, or, more literally, according to the law 
—in question. But the meaning is not much 
affected by this slight change in the text. 
Again, there is no article before Son, in the 
Greek original, and, therefore, the last clause 
may be rendered: because he made himself 
God's Son. Or, Son of God, or, even, a Son 
of God. But there is no probability that 
either Jesus himself or the Jews meant by it 
the last. They used the expression to signify 
a special divine Sonship, based upon a special 
union of Christ with God. Weiss supposes 
that the Jews intended by this reply ‘‘simply 
to defend themselves against the reproach of 
desiring the death of an innocent person.” 
Westcott thinks that they took up Pilate’s 
challenge in an unexpected manner. ‘‘He 
had said, Take him yourselves. They answer, 
If you appeal to us, we have a power which 
we have not yet invoked. We have a law— 
to which you are bound to give effect, what- 
ever you may think of it, and according to 
thelawheoughttodie. The emphatic ‘we,’ 
answers at once to the emphatic ‘ye,’ and to 
the emphatic ‘I,’ of the governor.’’ It would 
have been more satisfactory if Dr. Westcott 
had produced some evidence that a Roman 
governor was ‘‘ bound to give effect’’ to every 
religious law of a subject people, or that the 
Jews would have asserted this in so high a 
tone, if he was not bound to do it by some 
Roman law or imperial decree. 

8-12. PILATE QuESTIoNS JESUS AGAIN, 
anD TRIES TO RELEASE Him. 

8. When Pilate therefore heard that 
(or, this) saying, he was the more afraid. 
That he was the more afraid, implies some 
degree of fear previous to his hearing this 


saying. Evidently the words and bearing of 
the accused had made an unusual impression 
on his mind—an impression of incipient fear. 
He had perceived something extraordinary 
and mysterious in the prisoner by his side, 
and living in an age of superstition as well as 
of skepticism, the procurator was doubtless 
more or less influenced by both. He had be- 
fore recognized in Jesus a spirit unlike that 
of other men, and now, learning that he 
claimed to be God’s Son, he was the more 
afraid, thinking that there might be some- 
thing real back of this claim. Perhaps the 
message from his wife: ‘‘ Have thou nothing 
to do with that just man; for I have suffered 
many things this day in a dream because of 
him’? (Matt.27:19), had contributed something 
to his first impresssion of fear; for dreams 
were often supposed to be from the gods. 
That his fear ‘‘ was not a fear of the Jews, nor 
of acting unjustly, but of the person of Jesus, 
is evident from what follows.’’—Alford. 

9. Whence art thou? Having returned 
with Jesus into the judgment hall, Pilate 
asked him this question, expecting to hear 
from his lips a statement concerning his ori- 
gin. For the accusation, that he made him- 
self Son of God, suggested to the governor the 
thought, that Jesus might claim to be of heav- 
enly origin, or, rather, perhaps, of divine 
origin, the reference being not to place, but to 
source. But Jesus gave him no answer. 
Why this silence? Only a conjectural reply 
can be given. Perhaps it was, because the 
true answer to this question would be misun- 
derstood by Pilate. Perhaps it was, because 
the true answer to this question had no proper 
relation to the governor’s duty at the time. 
Perhaps it was, because the true answer would 
have tended to strengthen Pilate’s supersti- 
tious feelings, without serving any good pur- 
pose, Perhaps it was, because the Saviour 
knew that his Father’s will would be accom- 
plished by silence, since Pilate was to be the 
instrument of his crucifixion. Weiss thinks 
the silence of Jesus is most simply explained, 
by supposing ‘‘that an affirmative answer 
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10 Then saith Pilate unto him, Speakest thou not 
have power to cru- 


unto me? knowest thou not that 
cify thee, and have power to release thee? 

11 Jesus answered, *Thou couldest have no power 
at all against me, except it were given thee from above: 
therefore he that delivered me unto thee hath the 
greater sin. 


10 gave him no answer. Pilate therefore saith unto 
im, Speakest thou not unto me? knowest thou 
not that I have !power to’ release thee, and have 
11!power to crucify thee? Jesus answered him, 
ou wouldest have no !power against me, ex- 
cept it were given thee from above: therefore he 
that delivered me unto thee hath greater sin 


a Luke 22: 53; ch. 7: 


would have been understood by Pilate in a 
superstitious way only, and that all the pre- 
requisites to further explanations were want- 
ing.”’ 

10. The silence of Jesus was surprising to 
Pilate, and was construed as disrespectful. 
Fully conscious of his authority as a magis- 
trate representing the emperor, Pilate re- 
minded Jesus without delay of that authority, 
as if its very extent must show him the 
temerity of his silence when questioned. 
Speakest thou not unto me? Observe 
that the word me is emphatic, anticipating 
the account of his authority which follows. 
Knowest thou not that I have power to 
crucify thee, and have power to release 
thee? ‘‘Reason enough why I should be 
treated with respect! Hope of life and fear 
of death, should certainly lead a subject, and 
especially a subject accused of wrong-doing, 
to answer every question of his judge with the 
utmost deference.’’ The word power signifies 
authority, legal authority, as well as ability, 
and here refers to the legitimate authority of 
the procurator to release or condemn the ac- 
eused. Of course, the clear and sharp antith- 
esis by which he described the extent of his 
power was suggested by the case in hand, 
and he doubtless imagined that the prisoner 
would be touched deeply by this particular 
description of his power. How true to nature 
's this language of the procurator! Though 
vacillating in purpose, and moved with some 
degree of fear at the extraordinary claims 
and bearing of Jesus, he was a proud Roman 
governor, ready to assert the greatness of his 
authority, and surprised that a prisoner should 
seem indifferent to it. 

ll. To this boastful, if not threatening, 
language, Jesus saw fitto reply. Yet notin 
a strain of apology or entreaty, not in words 
expressive of either fear or hope, but in terms 
that refer to others rather than to himself, and 
that do not yield their full sense with readi- 
ness to the interpreter. Thou couldest (or, 
wouldest) have no power at all against me, 


30.—1 Or, authority. 


except it were given thee from above: 
therefore he that delivered me unto thee 
hath the greater sin. There should be no 
article before greater sin, in the English, as 
there is none in the Greek original. And as 
to the meaning, we find less difficulty in com- 
prehending the object of the first part of this 
answer than in seeing how the last part is a 
natural inference from the first. Pilate had 
claimed the power of life and death over 
Jesus, and in such language as intimated that 
any disrespect to himself might bring evil on 
the prisoner, even though he were innocent. 
Christ implicitly concedes the governor’s 
official power to crucify him, but explicitly 
reminds him that his power was not self-origi- 
nated and absolute—a power that he might 
use according to his own will or caprice—but, 
on the contrary, that his legal right to pro- 
ceed against his prisoner, being involved in 
the office which he providentially held, had 
been given him from above—even from God, 
the source of all rightful authority. Only 
under the Divine Ruler was he a legitimate 
judge, entitled to act in the case against Jesus 
—a view which certainly implied that he 
would have sin if he should punish the guilt- 
less by crucifixion. But, how is the next 
statement an inference from this? From what 
point of view did Jesus regard this as a rea- 
son forthat? For he added: therefore (that 
is, on account of this fact, which I have now 
stated), he that delivered me unto thee 
hath the greater sin. The comparison in- 
volved in the word greater, may be with the 
sin of Pilate, or with the sin that would have 
been involved in the high priest’s action, if 
Pilate’s authority had not been from above. 
Let us suppose that the comparison intended 
was with the sin of Pilate; for this is the 
opinion of most interpreters. On this hypoth- 
esis Jesus virtually said to Pilate: ‘‘ Because 
you have no official power against me, save 
that which has been given you as a sacred 
trust from above, (the misuse of which is sin- 
ful), the high priest who, with perfect indif- 
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12 And from thenceforth Pilate sought to release |12 Upon this Pilate sought to release him: but the 


him; but the Jews cried out, saying, «If thou let this 
man go, thou art not Cesar’s friend: > whosoever mak- 
eth himself a king speaketh against Cesar. 


Jews cried out, saying, If thou release this man, 
thou are not Cesar’s friend: every one that maketh 


a Luke 23: 2....b Acte 17: 7. 


ference to your abuse of that sacred trust, has 
delivered me up to you, demanding without 
cause, my crucifixion, is guilty of greater sin 
than you commit by yielding to his demand. 
I recognize him as the leader in this desecra- 
tion of God-given authority, and his sin as 
even greater than yours, though yours must 
be great.’’ This interpretation supposes that 
the expression, delivered me unto thee, 
covers, and includes all the implacable enmity 
and recklessness with which the chief priests, 
(Caiaphas at their head), handed over Jesus 
to the Roman governor, and called for his 
crucifixion, even though the governor found 
nocrimeinhim. They urgently and persist- 
ently tempted the governor to misuse his 
power; he slowly and reluctantly yielded to 
their temptation. Both sinned; but, the di- 
vine sufferer, who is to be the final Judge of 
men, did not hesitate to tell the vacillating 
Pilate that, in the present transaction, some 
of the Jews were more guilty than he. Yet, 
Pilate had, without cause, inflicted on him 
the awful punishment of scourging! Surely 
the words of Jesus must have appeared to 
him a most impartial judgment, at once fear- 
less and true. For the governor well knew 
that no crime had been proved against Jesus, 
and that he, himself, had no right to punish 
an innocent man; but he also knew that he 
had been sorely pressed by the Jews to do 
worse than he had yet done, and that he had 
attempted to withstand their importunity, 
though with too little moral firmness. Such, 
we believe, is the true sense of this difficult 
passage. It does not assume that Jesus 
charged his Jewish enemies with greater sin, 
because they had greater knowledge of God 
and righteousness; for this would have had 
little meaning to Pilate; but, calling atten- 
tion to the divine origin and function of civil 
power—which the Roman, as well as the Jew, 
could understand—he charged upon Caiaphas 
(and his associates), greater sin, because they 
were the primary, the moving, the determined 
party in bringing about the desecration of a 
power from God, intended for the good of 
man. And this reference to the nature of 


civil authority, and its abuse, was specially 
appropriate as a reply to the words of Pilate, 
who had intimated that he could use his judi- 
cial power as he pleased. Indeed, their ap- 
propriateness may be inferred from their effect 
on the governor’s mind, 

12. And from thenceforth. Literally, 
from this (é& rovrov), meaning either, from this 
time, marking a date, or, from this response, 
regarded as a source orreason. The Revised 
Version has upon this, which reproduces, in 
English, the ambiguity of the Greek. We 
incline to the view that John uses the phrase 
here to point out the reason or occasion of 
Pilate’s conduct, and thus the influence of 
Christ’s remark upon his mind. Sought to 
release him. By what means, the Evan- 
gelist does not state, or how strenuous he was 
in his attempt. Perhaps, thetense of the verb 
(imperfect) was meant to characterize his 
seeking as a ‘‘mere attempt, that came to 
nothing, because of the peculiar form which 
the Jews gave to their protest against it.’’— 
Weiss. If so, he must have expressed in 
words, to the people without, his purpose or 
desire to release Jesus. But the Jews cried 
out, saying, If thou release this man, 
thou art not Cesar’s friend: whosoever 
maketh himself a king, speaketh against 
Cesar. Nothing in the life of Jesus gave 
the slightest occasion for this language. He 
had scrupulously avoided intermeddling with 
civil affairs. (Luke 12: 14.) He had gone away 
into a mountain alone, when the people 
sought to take him, and make him king. 
(John 6: 15.) He had expressly sanctioned the 
payment of tribute to Casar. (Matt.22: 21.) In- 
deed, one of their chief reasons for rejecting 
his Messianic claims, was the certainty that 
he would not head a rebellion against Rome, 
and re-establish the Kingdom of Israel. But 
false as was the purport of their language, it 
served their end as well as if it had been true. 
Pilate knew something already of the temper 
of Jews, and he feared that they would make 
what they were now saying heard in Rome, if 
he did not comply with theirdemand. With 
him, selfishness was stronger than duty, and 
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13 When Pilate therefore heard that saying, he |13 himself a king ‘speaketh against Cesar. When 


brought Jesus forth, and sat down in the judgment 
seat In a place that is called the Pavement, but in the 
Hebrew, Gabbatha. 


Pilate therefore heard these words, he brought Je- 
sus out, and sat down on the jud; ent seat at a 
place called The Pavement, but in Hebrew, Gabba- 


14 And ¢it was the preparation of the passover, and |14tha. Now it was the Preparation of the passover: 


abont the sixth hour: and he saith unto the Jews, Be- 
hold your King! 


it was about the sixth hour. And he saith unto the 


a@ Matt. 27: 62.—~—1 Or, opposeth Casar. 


it did not take him long to decide upon his 
course. By no means over-anxious to please 
the Jews, he was exceedingly desirous of 
standing well with the Emperor, and reluctant 
to do anything that would look like indiffer- 
ence to his supremacy. At last, the enemies 
of Christ have carried their point—but only 
by arousing the selfish fear of the procurator, 
through a false charge that might be repeated 
where it would work his recall to Rome in 
disgrace. 

13-16. CoNDEMNATION OF JESUS BY 
PILATE. 

13. When Pilate therefore heard that 
saying. Or, according to the earliest manu- 
scripts and the best editors, these words: 
‘‘Every word was for Pilate an arrow.’’— 
Hengstenberg. He brought Jesus forth— 
that is, out of the pretorium—and sat down 
in (rather, on) the judgment seat,in a 
place called the Pavement, but in 
Hebrew, Gabbatha. It was customary 
(see Josephus ‘‘De Bell. Jud.,’’ 2, 9, 3; 2, 
14, 8,) to pronounce formal judgment in the 
open air. Hence the action of Pilate, when 
he had made up his mind what to do. The 
particular spot outside the pretorium, where 
the governor’s seat, or tribunal, was placed, 
was somewhat elevated, and on that account 
bore the Aramaic name, Gabbatha; it was 
also paved with stones, and for that reason 
bore the Greek name, Lithostroton, a pave- 
ment. The mention of these names is in har- 
mony with the general minuteness and evi- 
dent accuracy of the narrative, proving that it 
must have been written by an eye-witness of 
the events recorded. But so long as the ques- 
tion, Where was the pretorium of Pilate? in 
Herod's palace, or in the castle of Antonia? 
remains unanswered, we cannot point to any 
spot in modern Jerusalem and say: Here 
was the tribunal of Pilate when he delivered 
Jesus to be crucified. ‘ 

14, And it was the preparation of the 
passover. The Revised Version is prefer- 
able: Now it was the preparation of the pass- 


over. The word translated preparation, 
being virtually a proper name for Friday, as 
the day of preparation for the Sabbath; and 
as this was the Friday of the passover week, 
it was the preparation day belonging to the 
passover, regarded as a weekly festival. (See 
Robinson, ‘‘Greek Harmony of the Gospels,” 
p- 219 sq.; McClellan, ‘‘The Four Gospels,”’ 
p. 485, and context; Wieseler, ‘‘ A Chrono- 
logical Synopsis of the Four Gospels,’’ p. 325 
sq. of Bohn’s transl.) And about the sixth 
hour. Since, according to the best manu- 
script authority (§ A BD LM U X4nN) the 
original Greek text had the verb was (yr) in- 
stead of the conjunction and (8¢), the Revised 
Version, it was about the sixth hour, must be 
accepted as correct, though it mars the 
smoothness of the verse in English. But, 
how can John’s notation of time be reconciled 
with the statement of Mark (15:25), that the 
crucifixion took place at the third hour? 
Alford says, that ‘‘there is an insuperable 
difficulty in the text as it now stands.’”?’ And 
if we assume that both the Evangelists used 
the same starting point in reckoning the hours 
of the day, the difference between their 
records is very marked, and seems at first an 
obvious contradiction. It was the third hour 
when they crucified him; it was about the 
sixth hour when Pilate delivered him up to 
be crucified. It was nine o’clock in the 
morning when they nailed him to the cross; 
it was about twelve o’clock when he was 
handed over to the soldiers to be led to Cal- 
vary. Is there, as thus stated, a more glaring 
contradiction in the records of any event? 
Much depends upon the habits of the people 
in referring to time. After a cautious state- 
ment of the case, Andrews, in his ‘‘ Life of 
our Lord,” p. 533, says: ‘‘We conclude, 
then, that the sixth hour of John was the 
twelfth hour with us, or midday. But it is to 
be noted that he says, ‘about the sixth hour,’ 
(as éxrm), which implies that he gives no exact 
note of the time. It is rendered by Norton: 
‘it was toward noon,’ and this very well ex- 
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presses the meaning. Mark’s words, ‘it was 
the third hour, and they crucified him,’ need 
not be taken asa specific designation of the 
hour when he was nailed to the cross, but as 
marking the time when, the sentence having 
been pronounced, he was given up to the sol- 
diers, and the preparatory steps to the cruci- 
fixion began. Our exact divisions of time 
were wholly unknown to the ancients.” 

Dr. Robinson (with Alford, and others) 
supposes a corruption of the text. ‘'The 
third hour of Mark, as the hour of cruci- 
fixion, is sustained by the whole course of the 
transaction and circumstances; as also by the 
fact stated by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, that 
the darkness commenced at the sixth hour, 
after Jesus had already for some time hung 
upon the cross.... The reading sixth in 
John is, therefore, probably an early error of 
transcription for third(F for Tf.) Indeed, this 
last rendering is found in Codex Beze and 
Codex Regius 62, as well as in several other 
authorities; so that its external weight is 
marked by Griesbach as nearly or quite 
equal to that of the common reading; while 
the internal evidence in its favor is certainly 
far greater.’’ It may certainly be conceded 
that, if the numerals were denoted by letters, 
a gamma may easily have been mistaken for 
a digamma, and thus the word sirth may 
have been substituted for the word third. 
But against this explanation it may be re- 
marked: (1) That no critical editors have 
ventured to substitute third for sixth in this 
passage; (2) that the external testimony for 
third is greatly inferior to that for sixth—it 
being only five uncials of second rate import- 
ance, four cursives of no special value, and a 
reported statement of Eusebius, that third is 
the reading of the ‘‘accurate copies,’’ and of 
the Evangelists’ autograph, preserved in 
Ephesus (!), against more than fourteen un- 
cials (including 8* A B), all cursives except 
four, and all the early versions; and (3) that 
transcribers, noting the discrepancy between 
this statement and that of Mark, would have 
been more likely to seek harmony by chang- 
ing sixth to third than to introduce discord 
by changing third to sixth,} 


Still another explanation of the difference 
between John and Mark, has been defended by 
such scholars as Wieseler, Tholuck, McClel- 
lan, and Westcott. It is, that the Romans 
reckoned their civil day from midnight to 
midnight, and that John, writing for Chris- 
tians in Asia Minor, followed that usage. A 
careful study of the other passages in which 
John mentions the hour of the day when any 
event took place (viz.,1:39; 4: 6,52), is favorable 
to the view that he counted the hours from 
midnight to midnight. ‘It must, however, 
be admitted,’”’ says Westcott, ‘that this mode 
of reckoning hours was unusual in ancient 
times. The Romans (Mart. IV. 8) and Greeks, 
no less than the Jews, reckoned their hours 
from sunrise. But the Romans reckoned their 
civil days from midnight (Aul. Gell. III. 2; 
comp. Matt. 27: 19, ‘this day’) and not from 
sunrise, or from sunset (as the Jews.) And 
there are also traces of reckoning the hours 
from midnight in Asia Minor. Polycarp is 
said (Mart. Pol. c. 21) to have been martyred 
at Smyrna ‘at the eighth hour.’ This, from 
the circumstances, must have been at 8 A. m. 
Pionius again is said to have been martyred 
(at Smyrna, also) ‘at the tenth hour,’ which 
can hardly have been 4 P. M., since such exhi- 
bitions usually took place before. These two 
passages furnish a sufficient presumption that 
St. John, in using what is the modern reckon- 
ing, followed a practice of the province in 
which he was living, and for which he was 
writing.’’— Westcott. 

But, was there time between the sending of 
Jesus to Pilate and the hour of 6 or 6.30 A. M. 
for all the events related by the Evangelists ? 
The terminus a quo may, perhaps, be put as 
early as 3.30 4. M. For we are told by John 
that is was ‘‘ morning”? (mpwia, 18: 28; see also 
Matt. 27: 1; Mark 15: 1). The Jews were 
naturally anxious tosecure the death of Jesus 
at the earliest moment possible, for it was a 
feast day, and they wished to take part in the 
religious services of the day. We may, there- 
fore, presume that the Sanhedrin met at the 
earliest practicable hour. But the word used 
in the passages cited, is applied specifically to 
‘‘the fourth watch of the night, that is, to the 


1 Allowing my own statement to remain, I will add 
that of Dr. Broadus, who has given special study to 
textual criticism, and of whose learning and judgment 


Ihave been permitted to avail myself often, as the 
reader must have observed. 
[Instead of éxry “sixth,” we find tpiry “third, in & 
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15 But they cried out, Away with him, away with 
him, crucify him. Pilate saith unto them, Shall I cru- 
cify your King? The chief priests answered, *We 
have no king but Cesar. 
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15 Jews, Behold, your King! They therefore cried 
out, Away with him, away with him, crucify him. 
Pilate saith unto them, Shall I crucify your King? 
The chief priests answered, We have no king but 


@ Gen. 49: 10. 


time from three to six A. M., in our way of 
reckoning.’’—Grimm. Let it then be assumed 
that Jesus was sent to Pilate at 3.80 4.m. A 
half hour would be ample time for the public 
charges made by the Jews and their subse- 
quent examination of Christ in the pretorium 
by Pilate. (Matt. 27: 1, 2, 11-14; Mavk 15: 1-5; Luke 23: 1-5; 
John 18: 28-38.) Again, the residence of Herod 
may have been very near the pretorium, so 
that half an hour would have been sufficient 
for the episode of sending Jesus to Herod, in- 
cluding the questions and mocking there, and 
the return to Pilate; for Herod could not 
have spent a long time in questioning a pris- 
oner who would make no answer at all to his 
inquiries, (Luke 23:9.) At half-past four, Jesus 
would therefore have been with Pilate again. 
The governor, therefore, repeats his declara- 
tion that he finds no cause of death in Jesus 
(even as Herod had found none), and offers 
them the alternative of saving Jesus or Barab- 
bas. During this process, the message from 
his wife is delivered to him. Half an hour, 
reaching to five o’clock, would be more than 
enough for all that was done before the scourg- 
ing, (Matt. 27: 15-26; Mark 15: 6-15; Luke 23: 13-25; John 18: 
30,40.) For the scourging and mocking, three- 
quarters of an hour may be allowed (Matt. 27: 
26-30; Mark 15: 15-19; John 19: 1-3), bringing us to a 
quarter before six. Less than a quarter of an 
hour would be needed for the presentation of 
‘the man’’ to the people and their cries for 
his crucifixion (John 19: 48), and not more than 
another quarter for the return into the pre- 
torium, the brief conversation there, and the 
re-appearance of Pilate on his tribunal in the 


(third corrector) D (matter supplied to fill gaps, as late 
as the tenth century.—Tisch.) L X A, four cursives. 
Eusebius and several late Fathers propose to solve the 
apparent striking contradiction between this passage 
and Mark 15: 25, by the supposition that the Greek I’, 
three, third, has been here accidentally changed into F’, 
six, sixth. This suggestion much more readily ex- 
plains the occurrence of tpirm in the above MSS. of 
John; and also that of “sixth,” in one cursive, margin 
of Harklean Syriac, and Hthiopic of Mark 15: 25; both 
being obvious attempts to explain a discrepancy, and 
thus entitled to no serious attention. We might well 
leave the apparent contradiction between the two Gos- 


open air. (John 19: 9-14.) Thus, all these events 
might surely have taken place before the hour 
of 6.30 A. M. 

Pilate had now resolved toyield to the clam- 
ors of the Jews for the blood of an innocent 
man, rather than incur the risk of being ac- 
cused of disloyalty to Tiberius. But he was 
irritated by their fierce persistency, and with 
bitter sarcasm called their attention to the 
prisoner—still wearing the purple robe and 
crown of thorns—by the words, Behold, 
your king! The view which Weiss takes of 
this expression, is ingenious: ‘‘It was meant 
to show that, owing to the pressure of their 
demands, he will recognize the crime alleged 
against Jesus as actual; but, intentionally, he 
does this, not in the form of an ordinary judi- 
cial sentence, which would have asserted the 
fact that Jesus had endeavored to secure regal 
authority in Israel, because he does not believe 
this now any more than before, but with a 
mocking turn of expression, which, on the 
one hand, would set forth very clearly the 
absurdity of such an assertion, and on the 
other would leave open the interpretation that 
he recognized not only his guilt, but also his 
guilty claim.’’ There can be little doubt of 
Pilate’s mingled displeasure and scorn at this 
moment, and they were probably manifest 
enough in his countenance and tone of voice. 

15. But they cried out. Following a 
slightly different, but well supported text, the 
Revised Version, reads: They, therefore, cried 
out. This Version represents the Greek as 
given in the critical editions of the New Testa- 
ment: see Treg., Tisch., Westcott and Hort. 


pels unsolved, as we still have to do in some cases. But 
the suggestion of Ewald, and many others, that the 
Fourth Gospel, written in Asia Minor, long after the 
destruction of the Jewish State, counts the hours in the 
Greek and Roman method, from midnight and noon, 
removes all the difficulty ; for John’s time will then be 
6A. M., and the “third hour” of Mark, clearly a good 
while later, will be 9 a.m. This mode of reckoning 
seems necessary in John 20: 19, compared with Luke 
24: 29, 36; and in every other passage of John giving 
the hour of the day, it is entirely suitable. Whatever 
may be thought of this explanation, the text éerm, must 
stand fast, beyond all question.—B.] 
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16 ¢Then delivered he him therefore unto them to be 
crucified. And they took Jesus, and led him away. 


16 Cesar. Then therefore he delivered him unto them 
to be crucified. 


17 > And he bearing his cross ¢ went forth into a place |17 They took Jesus therefore: and he went ou 


called the place of a skull, which is called in the He- 
brew Golgotha: 


bearing the cross for himself, unto the place call 
The place of a skull, which is called in Hebrew 


@ Matt. 27: 26, 31; Mark 15: 15; Luke 23: 24....b Matt, 27:31, 33; Mark 15; 21, 22; Luke 23; 26, 33....c Num. 15: 836; Heb. 13:12. 


Away with him! Away with him! cru- 
cify him! Away with him, is but a single 
word in the original, so that the cry was brief, 
intense, showing that the sarcasm of Pilate 
had struck deep; the whole crowd felt it. 
Hence, he repeats it; for if he must yield, he 
will not conceal his contempt for the Jews 
who had compelled him to do so. Shall I 
crucify your king? Here, again, the sting 
of the original is not fully preserved in trans- 
lating. For by the order of words in the 
Greek sentence, your king, is thrust forward 
as the emphatic part: ‘‘Your king, shall I 
crucify?’’ ‘‘ For it is only on the ground that 
he claims to be your king, that I consent to 
crucify him.’’ It was for the chief priests to 
answer this; perhaps the people did not join 
in their words: We have no king but 
Cesar: words well fitted to accomplish their 
immediate purpose, but singularly alien to 
the ordinary Jewish temper and hope. 
‘“‘They, who gloried in the Theocracy, and 
hoped for a temporal Messianic reign, which 
should free them from Roman bondage; they 
‘who boasted that they ‘were never in bond- 
age to any man’ (8: 38); they, who were 
‘chief priests’ of the Jews, confess that 
Cesar is their only king!’’ One cannot help 
being thankful that it was not the whole mul- 
titude that made this profession, but only 
the chief priests. And it may be well to bear 
in mind, that the family of the high priest, 
and, doubtless, many of the chief priests, were 
of the Sadducean party. 

16. Then delivered he him therefore 
unto them to be crucified. With what 
words, the Evangelist does not say; but, the 
end contemplated was crucifixion, and the 
- persons to whom Jesus was delivered were the 
chief priests, under whose direction Roman 
soldiers were to perform the dreadful act. 
Westcott remarks, positively, that ‘‘ Pilate 
pronounced nosentence himself. Hesimply let 
the chief priests have their way (comp. Matt. 
27: 26; Mark 15: 15; Luke 23: 25). He had 
conceded a little against justice in false policy 
(ver. 1), and he was driven to concede all 
against his will. From St. Matthew it appears 


that he typically abjured the responsibility 
for the act, while the Jews took Christ’s blood 
upon themselves, (Matt. 27: 24,25.)’’ In all these 
scenes there is but one perfect man concerned 
—namely, the prisoner, mocked, scourged, 
and delivered up to be crucified. In all this 
raging sea of human passions, there is but one 
pure and steadfast soul. The holy sufferer 
does not change, or fail in the dread emer- 
gency. And only because HE is there, do we 
feel any interest in the Jewish priests and 
Roman governor. But for his sake every 
movement of theirs, on this tragic morn, has 
been studied by millions, and will continue to 
be studied until the end of time. 

16-22. THE CRUCIFIXION OF JESUS. 

16. The last part of this verse should be 
connected with what follows, beginning a new 
paragraph. And they took Jesus: better, 
they took Jesus, therefore. The word trans- 
lated took, is the same as that translated 
‘received,’ in 1: 11: ‘‘He came unto his 
own, and his own received him not.’’ In 
itself it does not point to any particular way 
of taking or receiving. Here it means that 
the chief priests received Jesus from Pilate’s 
charge into their own charge; so that the 
soldiers who guarded him and might crucify 
him were under their command. The words, 
and led him away, are now supposed to be 
an interpolation. 

17. And he bearing his cross, etc. The 
Revised Version isan improvement: And he 
went out—that is, from the place where he was 
in the city—bearing the cross for himself, unto 
the place called, The place of a skull, which is 
called in Hebrew, Golgotha. Though Jesus, as 
was customary, bore his cross at first, and per- 
haps, the larger part of the way, the first three 
Evangelists (Matt. 27: 32; Mark 15: 21; Luke 28: 26), re- 
late that those who led him out of the city 
compelled a man of Cyrene, Simon by name, 
who was coming out of the country, to bear 
the cross of Jesus after him, doubtless because 
the latter had become so weak and faint, 
through agony of soul and pain of body, that 
he was no longer able to sustain the burden. 

The author of ‘‘Ben Hur,’ thus describes 
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the scene: ‘‘He was nearly dead. Every 
few steps he staggered, as if he would fall. 
A stained gown, badly torn, hung from his 
shoulders over a seamless under-tunic. His 
bare feet left red splotches upon the stones. An 
inscription on a board, was tied to hisneck. A 
crown of thorns had been crushed hard down 
upon his head, making cruel wounds, from 
which streams of blood, now dry and black- 
ened, had run over his face and neck. The 
long hair, tangled in the thorns, was clotted 
thick. The skin, where it could be seen, was 


was the multitude that went out to witness 
the spectacle? how many were the women 
who bewailed and lamented him (Luke 28: 27)? 
how much time was consumed on the way? 
are questions that cannot be answered. But 
Luke informs us that two malefactors were 
led with him to be put todeath. These crimi- 
nals may, perhaps, have been tried and con- 
demned after the more difficult case of Jesus 
had been settled; if so, we can understand 
why, on the hypothesis that we have supposed 
to be correct as to the sixth hour (ver.14), so 


SUPPOSED SITE OF CALVARY. 


ghastly white. His hands were tied before 
him, Back somewhere in the city, he had 
fallen exhausted, under the transverse of his 
cross, which, as a condemned person, custom 
required him to bear to the place of execu- 
tion; now, a countryman carried the burden 
in his stead. Four soldiers went with him as 
a guard against the mob, who sometimes, 
nevertheless, broke through, and struck him 
with sticks, and spit upon him. Yet, no sound 
escaped him, neither remonstrance nor groan.’ 

A sad and slow procession! How long 
it was in forming, after Pilate delivered 
Christ to the chief priests? how numerous 


long a time elapsed between the condemna- 
tion of Christ and his crucifixion. The sol- 
diers, with their victims, did not start for the 
place of crucifixion, until everything was 
completed by way of preparation. And that 
place, Golgotha, was outside the city walls, 
though the site of it is not certainly known. 
Its name is thought to have been suggested 
by its resemblance, in contour, to a human 
skull, But, Capt. C. R. Conder, says: ‘It 
may reasonably, however, be supposed that 
Golgotha (‘the skull’) was the ordinary place 
of execution for criminals, which is men- 
tioned in the Mishna, under the name Beth- 
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18 Where they crucified him, and two others with 
him, on either side one, and Jesus in the midst, 


has-Sekilah—‘ The House of Stoning:’ for 
there is no reason to think that the Roman 
procurator would have made use of a differ- 
ent place of execution to that established by 
the Jewish Sanhedrin, although that assembly 
had been debarred by the Romans from the 
power of inflicting capital punishment only a 
little before the date of the crucifixion.”’ 
After showing that the ‘‘ House of Stoning”’ 
was also a recognized place of crucifixion, 
he proceeds thus: ‘A tradition is current 
amongst the Jews of Jerusalem, which places 
this ‘ House of Stoning’ at the present knoll 
north of the Damascus Gate, in which is a 
cave, known since the fifteenth century as the 
‘Grotto of Jeremiah,’ with a cliff, the maxi- 
mum height of which is about 50 feet, facing 
southwards towards the city.’’ ‘The site is 
one well-fitted for a place of public execution. 
The top of the knoll is 2,550 feet above the 
sea, or 110 feet above the top of the Sakhrah 
rock in the Haram. It commands a view 
over the city walls to the temple enclosure, 
and the Holy Sepulchre Church. A sort of 
amphitheatre is formed by the gentle slopes on 
the east; and the whole population of the city 
might easily witness from the vicinity any 
thing taking place on the top of the cliff. The 
knoll is just beside the main north road. It 
is occupied by a cemetery of Moslem tombs, 
which existed as early as the fifteenth century, 
at least; and the modern slaughter-house of 
Jerusalem is on the north slope. The hill is 
quite bare, with scanty grass covering the rocky 
soil, and a few irises and wild flowers grow- 
ing among the graves. Nota tree or shrub is 
visible on it, though fine olive groves stretch 
northward from its vicinity.’’ (‘Survey of 
Western Palestine—Jerusalem,’’ p. 430, sq.). 
We regard the ‘‘ House of Stoning”’ as meet- 
ing the conditions found in the New Testa- 
ment for Golgotha far better than they are 
met by the traditional site at the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Of it, Edersheim, says: 
“It is a weird, dreary place, two or three 
minutes aside from the high road, with a 
high, rounded, skull-like, rocky plateau, and 
a sudden depression or hollow beneath, as if 
the jaws of that skull had opened. Whether 
or not the tomb of the Herodian period in the 
rocky knoll to the west or Jeremiah’s Grotto, 
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18 Golgotha: where they crucified him, and with him 
two others, on either side one, and Jesus in the 


was the most sacred spot upon earth—the 
‘Sepulchre inthe Garden’—we dare not posi- 
tively assert, though every probability at- 
taches to it.’’? 

18. Where they crucified him. These 
few words signify a most cruel infliction, a 
punishment that was invented to make death 
as painful and protracted as possible. Hder- 
sheim describes it thus: ‘‘ First, the upright 
wood was planted in the ground. It was not 
high, and probably the feet of the sufferer 
were not above one or two feet from the 
ground. Thus could the communication, 
described in the Gospels, take place between 
him and others; thus, also, might his sacred 
lips be moistened with the sponge attached to 
a short stalk of hyssop. Next, the transverse 
wood (antenna) was placed on the ground, 
and the sufferer laid on it, and his arms were 
extended, drawn up, and bound toit. Then 
(this, not in Egypt, but in Carthage and 
Rome), a strong, sharp nail was driven, first 
into the right, then into the left hand (the 
clavi trabales). Next, the sufferer was drawn 
up by means of ropes, perhaps ladders; the 
transverse either bound or nailed to the up- 
right, and a rest or support for the body fas- 
tened on it—(the cornu or sédile). Lastly, the 
feet were extended, and either one nail ham- 
mered into each, or a larger piece of iron 
through thetwo. We have already expressed 
our belief that the indignity of exposure was 
not offered at such a Jewish execution. And 
so might the crucified hang for hours, even 
days, in the unutterable anguish of suffering, 
till consciousness at last failed.”” And with 
him two others, on either side one, and 
Jesus in the midst. Matthew (27: 38), and 
Mark (15: 27), call these two men robbers (Ancrat) 


1The last word on the “Site of Calvary,” is from the 
pen of Dr. Selah Merrill, American Consul at Jerusa- 
lem, in the Andover Review, for November, 1885, p. 484: 
“Tf a person, wholly ignorant of any question in con- 
nection with the Site of Calvary, were asked to select 
a spot, without the walls of the city for the public exe- 
cution of criminals, the only two conditions being that 
the place should be a sightly one and convenient to the 
Castle of Antonia, he would not hesitate a moment in 
choosing this hill for that purpose.” Again, on p. 488. 
“The strong probabilities are in favor of regarding the 
hill above Jeremiah’s Grotto, as the place of the cruci- 
fixion of our Lord.” 
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19 *And Pilate wrote a title, and put it on the cross. 
And the writing was, JESUS OF NAZARETH THE 
KING OF THE JEWS. 

20 This title then read many of the Jews: for the 
place where Jesus was crucified was nigh to the city: 
and it was written in Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin. 


19 midst. And Pilate wrote a title also, and put it on 
the cross, And there was written, JESUS OF NAZA- 
20 RETH, THE KING OF THE JEWS. This title there- 
fore read aes f of the Jews: 1for the place where 
Jesus was crucified was nigh to the city: and it was 
written in Hebrew, and in Latin, and in Greek 


a Matt. 27: 37; Mark 15: 26; Luke 23: 38.——1 Or, for the place of the city where Jesus wae crucified was nigh at hand. 


—not thieves—for thieves take that which be- 
longs to others, secretly, while robbers do the 
same thing by open violence and murder, 
The Evangelists have given us no informa- 
tion, beyond the meaning of this designation, 
concerning the previous life or criminal con- 
duct of the ‘‘malefactors’’ (Luke) crucified 
with the Saviour. But, Matthew and Mark 
testify that the robbers joined with the chief 
priests in reproaching Christ, while Luke as- 
serts that one of them relented, confessed the 
justice of his punishment and the blameless- 
ness of Christ, and entreated the latter to re- 
member him when he should come in his 
kingdom, (Matt. 27: 44; Mark 15: 32; Luke 23: 39-43.) Thus 
these two dying criminals were equally near 
the Saviour; but one of them rejected him 
bitterly, while the other sought his favor with 
penitence. 


19. And Pilate wrote a title. Add the 
word also, with the Revised Version, to make 
the English represent exactly the Greek. 
The word tittle is said to have been the techni- 
cal name for such a statement as was placed 
on the cross. Matthew and Mark call it Ais 
accusation. It was ‘‘the bill, or placard, 
showing who the condemned person was, and 
why he was punished.’’—Plumptre. And put 
it on the cross: probably, above the head 
of Jesus, on the upright shaft. And the 
writing was: more literally, and there was 
written.—(Rev. Ver.), but the meaning is the 
same. Jesus of Nazareth, the King of 
the Jews. It is easy to imagine several rea- 
sons why Pilate put just this title on the cross. 
It would be, in some sense, an adequate rea- 
son for capital punishment, at least, in Roman 
eyes. It would keep before the Jews the 
charge on which Pilate acted; and the more 
of reality there was back of the claim of 
Jesus, the more disgraceful was the transac- 
tion on the part of the Jews, and the less 
cuipable on the part of the governor. It 
would, perhaps, suggest that Jesus had im- 
pressed Pilate as one who had some sort of 
religious pre-eminence which the Jews were 
bound to honor. Says Plumptre: ‘‘There 


was, apparently, a kind of rough tenderness 
towards the man whom he had condemned in 
the form which Pilate had ordered. He 
would, at least, recognize his claims to be in 
some sense a king. The priests obviously felt 
it to imply such a recognition, a declaration, 
as it were, to them and to the people that One 
who had a right to be their king, who was the 
only kind of a king they were ever likely to 
have, had died the death of a malefactor.”’ 

Attention has been called by writers on in- 
spiration to the difference between the super- 
cription over Jesus given by one Evangelist 
and that given by another. No two of them 
arealike, Matthew saysit was: This is Jesus, 
THE KinG or THE JEws; Mark: Tue Kina 
oF THE Jews; Luke: This is—THE Kine 
OF THE JEws; and John: Jesus of Nazareth, 
THE Kine or THE JEws. It is admissible 
to suppose that the title in full, read: This is 
Jesus of Nazareth, THE KING OF THE JEWS. 
In copying it, Mark thought it sufficient to 
give only the essential part, the accusation, 
omitting the introductory words; Luke also 
thought it unnecessary to give the name, and 
therefore copied the accusation, with the in- 
troductory words, this is; Matthew gave all 
but the adjective signifying of Nazareth; and 
John omitted the less important this is, giv- 
ing the name in full and the accusation. No 
one of them added anything to what was 
written; no one omitted any word of the ac- 
cusation. Historians of perfect veracity are 
doing the same thing continually. To say 
that this or that was said, is not, ordinarily, to 
affirm that this or that is all that was said. If 
nothing is omitted which changes the mean- 
ing of what is repeated, there is often no 
reason for saying that anything is omitted. 
We regard, therefore, such differences as ap- 
pear in the several copies of this title made by 
the Evangelists as entirely consistent with the 
doctrine of plenary inspiration. ; 

20. This title then (therefore) (odv) read 
many of the Jews. The reading of it was a 
natural consequence of its being placed on the 
cross, and also, of its being placed there by au- 
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21 Then said the chief priests of the Jews to Pilate 
Write not, The King of the Jews; but that he said, t 
am King of the Jews. 

22 Pilate answered, What I have written I have writ- 


ten. 

23 «Then the soldiers, when they had crucified Jesus, 
took his garments, and made four parts, to every soldier 
apart; and also Ais coat: now the coat was without 
seam, woven from the top throughout. 


21 The chief priests of the Jews therefore said to Pilate, 
Write not, The King of the Jews; but, that he sai 

221 am King of the Jews, Pilate answered, What 
have written I have written. 

23 The soldiers therefore, when they had crucified 
Jesus, took his garments, and made four parts, to 
every soldier a part; and also the !coat: now the 
1coat was without seam, woven from the top 


@ Matt. 27:35; Mark 15: 24; 


Luke 23 ; 34, —1 Or, tunic. 


thority, and not less, perhaps, of its character, 
so displeasing tothe Jews. For the first priest 
that read it, would be likely to speak of it to 
his companions with keen dissatisfaction, and 
so the knowledge of it would spread. For 
the place where Jesus was crucified was 
Nigh to the city: and, therefore, many vis- 
ited Golgotha, and when there, read the super- 
scription. The nearness of the place was a 
reason why so many read the offensive title. 
And it was written in Hebrew, and 
Greek, and Latin. So that all who passed 
by could read it for themselves, if they could 
read at all. The natives of Palestine were, of 
course, familiar with their mother tongue— 
the Aramaic, here called the Hebrew. Jews 
born in foreign lands, but sojourning at this 
time in Jerusalem (see Acts 2: 8-11), would 
be likely to know the Greek, as would many 
of other nations. And some of the Romans 
connected with Pilate’s army would probably 
know how to read the Latin only. It is pos- 
sible that the full superscription was written 
in but one of these languages, while only the 
more important part of it was written in the 
others. But there is no evidence of this in 
the Gospel narratives. 

21. Then said the chief priests of the 
Jews. The Revised Version is probably 
correct in rendering the conjunction (otyv), 
therefore, instead of then; for the sequence is 
logical rather than temporal. John conceives 
of the remonstrance of these Jewish priests as 
occasioned by the ease with which all who 
passed that way could read the title over 
~ Jesus, as it was written in three languages. 
The expression, ‘chief priests of the Jews,” 
is not found elsewhere in the New Testament, 
but may be accounted for by the writer’s de- 
sire to emphasize the fact that they belonged 
‘to the leading Jewish party that had com- 
passed the death of Christ. Write not, The 
King of the Jews; but that he said, I 
am King of the Jews. This request of 
the priests was natural, and indeed, plausible. 


— 


But it did not fairly represent what Jesus had 
said of himself, either to them or to the goy- 
ernor. When conjured by the high priest, in 
answer to the question, ‘t Art thou the Christ, 
the Son of God?’’ he had said, ‘‘I am; and 
ye shall see the Son of man sitting at the 
right hand of power, and coming with the 
clouds of heayen.’’ Upon this, the high 
priest had rent his clothes and accused him of 
blasphemy. (See Matt. 26: 63-66; Mark 14: 
61-64; Luke 22: 67-71; John 19: 7.) Taking 
this answer of Jesus as it was understood by 
the Sanhedrin, we must deny that it was a 
claim to being king of the Jews, in any ordi- 
nary sense of that expression. In answer to 
Pilate’s question, ‘‘ Art thou a king, then?”’ 
he affirmed that he was; but proceeded to ex- 
plain his kingship, not as placing him over 
the Jews, as a people, but as clothing him 
with authority as a witness to the truth over 
all genuine lovers of the truth (John 18: 36,37), It 
is clear, then, that these ‘‘ chief priests of the 
Jews’’ wished to have the title changed, not 
for truth’s sake, but to escape the sting that 
was felt to be in it. 

22. Pilate answered, What I have 
written I have written. In other words: 
‘The thing is done and cannot be changed; 
the word is spoken and cannot be revoked: 
I have written once for all, and the matter 
is settled.’ For the procurator has no de- 
sire to gratify these Jewish zealots. On the 
contrary, he is pleased to show them his inde- 
pendence. 

23, 24. Toe Soipiers Divipet His Gar- 
MENTS AMONG THEMSELVES. 

23. This verse resumes the narrative of the 
crucifixion by the soldiers at the point reached 
in verse 18—the narrative concerning the title 
over Christ having taken the writer along to 
a somewhat later point. The connecting par- 
ticle (o%v) should be rendered therefore, instead 
of then. For, as a consequence of their 
having crucified Jesus, the soldiers took 
his garments—‘'the head-gear, the outer 
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24 They said therefore among themselves, Let us not | 24 throughout. They said therefore one to another, 


rend it, but cast lots for it, whose it shall be: that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled, which saith, «They parted 
my raiment oan 3 them, and for my vesture they did 
cast lots. These things therefore the soldiers did. 


Let us not rend it, but cast lots for it, whose it shall 
be: that the scripture might be fulfilled, which saith, 
They parted my garments among them, 
And upon my vesture did they cast lots. 


@ Ps, 22: 18, 


cloak-like garment, the girdle, and the san- 
dals.’’—Edersheim. And made four parts, 
to every soldier-a part: from which it ap- 
pears that they were but fourin number—a qua- 
ternion. (Acts 12:4.) If, as many infer from 
Matt. 27: 54; Mark 15: 39; Luke 28: 47, there 
was a centurion over the four, he did not 
share in the division of raiment. ‘‘It is gen- 
erally stated, that this [division of the crimi- 
nal’s raiment among the executioners,] was 
the common Roman custom. But of this 
there is no evidence, and in later times it was 
expressly forbidden (Ulpianus ‘Digest,’ 48, 
20, 6). I cannot see how Keim, and, after 
him, Nebde, infers from this as certain, that the 
law had formerly been the opposite.’’—Kder- 
sheim. But a prohibitory law implies a more 
or less prevalent custom, against which it was 
aimed, and this custom explains the word 
therefore, by which John connects the divi- 
sion of the garments with the act of crucifix- 
ion. And also his coat, or tunic (xirwr), the 
garment worn next the skin, and covering the 
whole body from shoulder to ankle. Now 
the coat was without seam, woven from 
the top throughout. ‘ Besides these four 
articles of dress, there was the seamless, 
woven, inner garment, by far the most valua- 
ble of all, and for which, as it could not 
be partitioned without being destroyed, 
they would specially cast lots.’’—Edersheim. 
“Specially ’’—because, as Edersheim thinks, 
they had previously cast lots for their several 
portions in the four less important garments. 
But this is by no means certain. Matthew, 
says, that they parted his garments, casting 
lots; and Mark, they parted his garments, 
casting lots upon them, what every man should 
take; and even the words of Mark might be 
used, we think, by one who intended to char- 
acterize the division, briefly, as one in which 
lots were used, though not, perhaps, for every 
article. Edersheim remarks, still further: 
‘“‘Tt is deeply significant, that the dress of the 
priests was not sewed, but woven (Sebach. 
85a), and especially so, that of the high 
priest.’’ Having quoted so freely from Eder- 
sheim, ‘‘The Life and Times of Jesus, the 


Messiah’’—a work of great value—it may not 
be out of place to add, that we see no reason 
for his statement regarding the time when this 
division of the Saviour’s garments was effected, 
viz.: ‘‘ Before nailing him to the cross, the 
soldiers parted among themselves the poor, 
worldly inheritance of his raiment.’’ It was 
after, rather than before, according to the 
obvious meaning of all the narratives, 

24. Note the particularity of this descrip- 
tion, as if the writer had been present, seeing 
and hearing. That the Scripture might 
be fulfilled. Nothing was unforeseen or un- 
provided for in the plan of God. ‘‘Him, be- 
ing delivered up by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God, ye, by the hand 
of lawless men, did crucify and slay,’’ (Rev. 
Ver.,) said Peter, to the men of Israel, on the 
Day of Pentecost. And, therefore, the apos- 
tles were not surprised to find the events of 
Christ’s death foreshadowed or foretold in the 
Old Testament. The Scripture quoted is the 
eighteenth verse of the twenty-second Psalm 
—a Psalm which must be interpreted as re- 
ferring to Christ. Perowne believes that ref- 
erence to be typical, but adds: ‘‘ Whether, 
however, we take the Psalm as typical or pre- 
dictive, in any case, it is a prophecy of Christ, 
and of his sufferings on the cross.’?’ On the 
other hand, Weiss affirms that it was under- 
stood by John as a direct prediction: ‘‘that 
the Scripture, etc., namely, Ps. 22: 18, ver- 
bally according to the Septuagint; yet, not 
understood typically, of the old theocratic 
sufferer (Meyer), or of David (Luthardt and 
Godet), but directly, of Christ.” Westcott 
seems to agree with Weiss: ‘The central 
thought in the original context is that the 
enemies of the Lord’s Anointed treated him 
as already dead, and so disposed of his rai- 
ment.’’ For other citations from Psalm 22, 
see Matt. 27: 39, 48, 46; John 19: 28, below; 
and Heb. 2: 12. These things therefore 
the soldiers did. Therefore, that is, be- 
cause they were predicted in Scripture, or, 
looking a little more deeply, because they 
were included in the purpose God as made 
known in part by the Holy Scriptures. 
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25 « Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his mother, 
and his mother’s sister, Mary the wife of ’Cleophas, 
and Mary Magdalene. 

26 When Jesus therefore saw his mother, and «the 
disciple standing by, whom he loved, he saith unto his 
mother, 4 Woman, behold thy son! 

27 Then saith he to the disciple, Behold thy mother! 
And from that hour that disciple took her ‘unto his 
own home. 


25 These things therefore the soldiers did. But there 
were standing by the cross of Jesus his mother, and 
his mother’s sister, Mary, the wife of Clopas, and 

26 Mary Magdalene. When Jesus therefore saw his 
mother, and the disciple standing by, whom he 
loved, he saith unto his mother, Woman, behold, 

27 thy son! Then saith he to the disciple, Behold, 
thy mother! And from that hour the disciple took 
her unto his own home. 


@ Matt. 27: 55; Mark 15: 40; Luke 23: 49....5 Luke 24: 18....c ch. 18: 23; 20:2; 21: 7, 20, 24....d ch. 2:4....¢ ch, 1:11; 16: 32, 


25-27. Jesus Commits His MoTHER TO 
THE CARE OF JOHN. 

25. Now there stood. Better: but there 
were standing. See Revised Version, above. 
By the cross of Jesus. Mark speaks of a 
group of three women, apparently the same 
as these, with the exception of the mother of 
Jesus, as beholding from afar, (Mark 15:40; Matt. 
a1: 58,56.) This has been pronounced inconsist- 
ent with what is here said by John. But un- 
warrantably ; for by and from afar, are terms 
of uncertain force. As seen from the city the 
women might be properly described as stand- 
ing by the cross, when, as seen from the cross 
itself, they might be described as looking on 
from a distance. Besides—and this is of spe- 
cial importance—the women may not have 
remained all the time at the same point. 
After John had taken the mother of Jesus 
away, the rest of the group may have taken 
a position farther from the cross. His 
mother—who is not mentioned by the other 
Evangelists, perhaps because she had gone 
away with John at the time they refer to— 
and his mother’s sister—probably Salome 
(Mark) ‘‘the mother of’’ James and John, 
‘*Zebedee’s sons’? (Matthew.)—Mary the 
wife of Cleophas—identical with ‘‘ Mary 
the mother of James the less, and Joses” 
(Mark)—and Mary Magdalene—mentioned 
also by name in the first two Gospels. Many 
interpreters identify Mary the wife of Cleo- 
phas with his mother’s sister; sothat only 
three women are mentioned by John. But it 
is improbable that there were two sisters of the 
same name in a family; it is also improbable 
that John has made no mention of one of the 
three women standing with the Lord’s mother. 
On the other hand, if Salome was his mother, 
it would be like him to designate her in- 
directly as here, and by her relation to the 
Lord’s mother rather than by her relation to 
himself. 

26. it was reserved for John to relate this 
beautiful and touching incident. 


Why the 
Z 


earlier Evangelists passed it by in silence is 
no more perplexing than their silence in re- 
spect to many other events in the life of 
Christ. A great deal must be omitted in 
their narratives; but only the Spirit of God 
could guide each one of them in deciding 
what it was best for him to insert or to omit. 
Yet that Spirit certainly adapted his influence 
to the mind and heart of every writer, mak- 
ing holy use of tender recollections and pe- 
culiar experiences, whenever this could be 
done in furtherance of truth. In the light of 
this principle we can see why John would be 
moved to put on record this incident. He re- 
membered it perfectly. The words of his 
suffering Master were few, and freighted with 
kindness. No wonder he referred to himself 
in such a connection, as ‘‘the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.’’ ‘‘Criticism,’’? says Weiss- 
Meyer, ‘‘finds in this designation of himself 
an evidence of vanity (Scholten), or of as- 
sumption, offensive self-exaltation (Weiss). 
But a consciousness of being specially loved 
by the Lord, true, clear, and still glowing 
with inward strength in the heart of the grey 
old man, is inconceivable without the deepest 
humility, and has found its fittest expression 
and its holy right in the simple description, 
whom he loved.’?’ Woman, behold thy son! 
The address, woman, was entirely respectful 
(see Note on 2: 4), and no doubt true to the 
divine-human feeling of Jesus as well as pro- 
foundly kind to his mother. Behold thy 
son! ‘Lo, this man is to be thy son; show- 
ing to thee all the care and kindness of a 
son’’; or, perhaps, ‘‘Lo, thy son,’’ let this 
man be regarded by thee as a son; expect 
from him a son’s care and love.’’ But no 
paraphrase can be so appropriate and signifi- 
cant as the words of Jesus. 

27. Behold thy mother! ‘‘ Let her re- 
ceive from thee the love and tender care 
which thou wouldest render to a mother.” 
And from that hour that disciple took 
her unto his own home. The disciple, not 
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28 After this, Jesus knowing that all things were now | 28 After this Jesus, knowing that all things are now 


accomplished, *that the Scripture might 
saith, I thirst. 


fulfilled, 


finished, that the scripture might be accomplished, 


o@ Ps 69: 21. 


that disciple, is the correct rendering; but 
the disciple means, of course, the one just 
raentioned by the writer, and as addressed by 
the Saviour. From that hour, etc., may 
signify the removal of the Lord’s mother at 
ence from her place by the cross to his own 
residence in the city. If so, it was done in 
order to withdraw her from a spectacle of 
suffering which it was unwise for her longer 
to witness. But the language does not require 
us to believe that she was led away at once 
from Calvary. It may only mean that 
- thenceforth John received the mother of 
Jesus into his family; giving her a home and 
such care as he would have given had she 
been his own mother. If, however, he con- 
ducted her immediately to his abode in Jeru- 
salem, he soon returned to Golgotha. Yet 
absence for even an hour might account for 
his omitting to record some of the Lord’s 
words on the cross, as preserved in the other 
Gospels; for this Evangelist limits his narra- 
tive, for the most part, to what he had him- 
self seen or heard. But why did Jesus select 
John, rather than one of “his brethren,’’ to 
have care of his mother? Possibly because 
his brothers were not in circumstances to give 
her a home. Possibly, because they did not 
yet believe on him. But, probably, because 
John was specially loved by the Saviour, and 
had just those qualities of mind and heart 
which fitted him to render the service con- 
templated, in the most satisfactory manner. 

28-38. CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE LoRD’s 
DEATH. ; 

Jesus was nailed to the cross about 9 A. M. 
(Matt.15:25.) From 12M., until 3 P. M., a super- 
natural darkness covered the land. (Matt. 27: 45.) 
About 3 p. M. was heard the cry: ‘‘My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’’ (Matt. 
at: 46.) Then followed the events which John 
proceeds to relate. 

28. After this, does not signify ‘‘ directly 
after this,’’ but allows of an interval between 
the events related. In this case, several hours 
had passed since Jesus committed his mother 
to the care of John—at least, the three hours 
of darkness. Jesus knowing that all 
things were now accomplished. Better, 


with the Revised Version, that all things are 
now finished ; for thus the parallelism between 
this expression and the words of Jesus: It is 
finished, in verse 30, is preserved. The same 
form of the same Greek verb is used in both 
cases, viz.: (rerédeorar.) By ‘‘all things is here 
naturally meant his whole life work (1:4), 
including his giving himself up to death, 
which was already accomplished before death 
entered.’’— Weiss. The words, that the Scrip- 
ture might be accomplished, (Rev. Ver.), 
may be connected, either with the preceding 
clause: that all things are now finished; or, 
with the following: saith, thirst, ete. With 
the former connection, the words, saith, I 
thirst, and the act consequent upon them, 
are not here regarded as a part of the fulfill- 
ment of Scripture; with the latter, they are 
a final act in that fulfillment. Christ's labor 
and suffering being finished, he completes the 
fulfilment of prophecy by seeking an instant’s 
relief from thirst—and then expires. This 
seems to us the true sense of the passage, 
though the Greek formula, translated that 
the Scripture might be fulfilled, elsewhere 
refers to a preceding rather than to a subse- 
quent clause. Westcott pertinently remarks: 
“The incident loses its full significance unless 
it be regarded as one element in the fore- 
shadowed course of the Passion. WNoris there 
any difficulty in the phrase ‘ are now finished,’ 
as preceding it. The ‘thirst’ was already 
felt, and the feeling included the confession 
of it. The fulfillment of the Scripture (it 
need scarcely be added) was not the object 
which the Lord had in view in uttering the 
word, but there was a necessary correspond- 
ence between his acts and the divine fore- 
shadowing of them.’’ This word of Jesus, viz: 
I thirst, seems to have followed very closely 
on the cry, ‘‘My God, my Gad, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’’ so that both had an influence 
upon the bystanders, leading to the act which 
is next described. For Mark, after recording 
the great cry of Jesus, says, that ‘‘some of 
them that stood by, when they heard it, said: 
Behold, he calleth Elijah. And one ran, and 
filling a sponge full of vinegar, put it on a 
reed, and gave him to drink.’’"—(Reyv. Ver.) 
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29 Now there was set a vessel full of vinegar: and | 29 saith, I thirst. There was set there a vessel full of 


«they filled a sponge with vinegar, and put i upon 


vinegar: so they put a sponge full of the vinegar 


et and put ié to his mouth. 30 upon hot. and brought it to his mouth. When 
30 When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, he Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, he said, 
said, *It is finished: and he bowed his head and gave It is finished; and he bowed his head, and gave up 
up the ghost, his spirit. 

@ Matt, 27: 48....b eh. 17: 4. 


(Mark 15: 35, 36; comp. Matt. 27: 47,48.) It is, however, 
observable that neither Matthew nor Mark 
mentions any direct connection between the 
cry of Jesus and the act of offering him 
‘vinegar’ to drink; nor is it obvious why 
that cry, of itself alone, should have sug- 
gested the idea of intolerable thirst. But that 
cry reveuled extreme agony, and when the 
Saviour added presently, with a lower voice, 
I thirst, there was some one ready to re- 
spond. Thus the Gospel of John incidentally 
provides a ‘missing link’’ to the narratives 
of Matthew and Mark. 

29. Now there was set a vessel full of 
vinegar. The Revised Version omits the 
copula now, as not supported by the earliest 
manuscripts; but the omission leaves the 
meaning of the clause unchanged. The 
vinegar here spoken of, is supposed to have 
been a kind of sour wine mingled with water, 
used by the soldiers—not a stupefying drink, 
like that which the Saviour had previously 
refused. (Matt. 27:34; Mark 15: 23.) So they put a 
sponge full of the vinegar upon hyssop, 
and brought it to his mouth.—(Rev. Ver.) 
Scholars are not yet agreed as to what par- 
ticular plant was called hyssop by the Jews. 
Alford expresses very well the prevailing 
opinion, describing it ‘‘as an aromatic plant, 
growing on walls, common in the south of 
England, and on the Continent, with blue or 
white flowers, and having stalks about one 
foot and a half long, which would, in this 
case, be long enough; the feet of the cruci- 
fied person not being ordinarily raised above 
that distance from the ground.’’ See the 
Bible Dictionaries under ‘‘ Hyssop.’’ The first 
two Gospels speak of ‘‘a reed’’ merely, as 
used to raise the moistened sponge to the suf- 
ferer’s lips; but John specifies the kind of 
reed employed. It was ‘‘hyssop.’’ 

30. When Jesus therefore had re- 
ceived the vinegar. As the words ‘I 
thirst,’’ were virtually a request for drink, to 
relieve for a moment the intolerable thirst 
produced by hanging on the cross, so these 
words of the Evangelist show that he accepted 


—_— 


the vinegar, given for his relief and refresh- 
ment. It is finished: and he bowed his 
head, and gave up the ghost (or, Ais spirit.) 
All that he was to do and suffer in his earthly 
life, was now completed. Knowing this, he 
appears to have uttered, strongly, the single 
word which signifies: J¢is finished. Whether 
Matthew refers to this word, when he says, 
that ‘‘ Jesus cried again with a loud voice” 
(27:50), and Mark, when he says, that ‘‘ Jesus 
uttered a loud voice (15:87), must be considered 
somewhat doubtful; but Jesus undoubtedly 
added to this cry the saying preserved by 
Luke (23: 46): ‘‘ Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.’ Geikie writes: ‘‘A mo- 
ment more, and all was over. The cloud had 
passed as suddenly as it rose. Far and wide, 
over the vanquished throngs of his enemies, 
with a loud voice, as if uttering his shout of 
eternal victory, before entering into his glory, 
he cried, It is finished! then, more gently, 
came the words: Father, into thy handsI com- 
mend my spirit. A moment more, and there 
rose a great cry, as of mortal agony: the 
head fell. He was dead.’ Butif the cry was 
distinct from the word, J¢ is finished, it must 
have followed that word and preceded the 
sentence, ‘‘ Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit’’—unless, indeed, with the marginal 
reading of the Revised Version, we identify 
the ‘‘cry with a loud voice”’ with the saying, 
‘* Father, into thy hands,” ete. This seems to 
us a less probable interpretation; but Geikie’s 
is impossible. On the whole, we reject the 
view that Jesus uttered any loud, inarticulate 
ery, ‘‘as of mortal agony,’’ before expiring. 
His physical nature never conquered his soul, 
either in the garden or on the cross. Gave up 
his spirit, is clearer than gave up the ghost. 
The word translated gave up (mapédwxev), sig- 
nifies properly, delivered up, and indicates a 
perfectly conscious, voluntary act. Says 
Prof. Milligan: ‘‘The choice of the word 
leaves no doubt as to the meaning of the 
Evangelist. However true it is, that by the 
cruelty of man the death upon the cross was 
brought about as by its natural cause, there 
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31 The Jews therefore, 2 because it was the preparation, | 31 


bthat the bodies should not remain upon the cross on 
the sabbath day, (for that sabbath day was an high day, 
besought Pilate that their legs might be broken, an 

that they might be taken away. 


The Jews therefore, because it was the Preparation, 
that the bodies should not remain on the eross 
upon the sabbath (for the day of that sabbath was 
a high day), asked of Pilate that their legs might 
be broken, and that they might be taken away. 


32 Then came the soldiers, and brake the legs of the | 32 The soldiers therefore came, and brake the legs of 


first, and of the other which was crucified with him. 


the first, and of the other who was crucified with 


@ Mark 15: 42; ver, 42....6 Deut. 21; 23, 


was something deeper and more solemn in it, 
of which we must take account. It was his 
own free will to die. There is in him an ever- 
present life and power, and choice, in which 
he, even at the very last moment, offers him- 
self as a sacrifice.’’ (Heb.9:14.) And the Weiss- 
Meyer Commentary says: ‘‘ The expression, 
‘he gave over (to God) his spirit,’ character- 
izes his dying as voluntary, since the separa- 
tion of the soul (or, spirit) from the body, took 
place by his consciously and freely entering 
into the will of his Father, though it was 
nevertheless accomplished in accordance with 
natural law.’’ That is to say, Christ at this 
moment, in harmony with his Father's will, 
allowed his body to succumb to the destruc- 
tive natural forces assailing it, and delivered 
up his spirit to God. He did not take his own 
life; but he freely decided no longer to pre- 
vent its being taken by sinful men. So his 
natural life ended; but his life in the spirit 
continued. And thus were fulfilled his own 
words: ‘‘T lay down my life, that I may 
take it again. No one taketh it away from 
me, but I lay it down of myself.’’ (Rev. Ver.) 
(10: 18.) The essential fact is this: that in the 
supreme act of his atoning work, Jesus made 
his Father’s will his own will, and offered 
himself in sacrifice to God. ‘To the very last 
moment, and in the parting of soul from 
body, he was free, consciously and perfectly 
free, doing all and suffering all without con- 
straint, save that of love to God and man. 
31. The Jews therefore—namely, the 
leading men who had sought the death of 
Jesus. Because it was the preparation. 
The word preparation has no article before 
it in the Greek text, because it is used as a 
proper name. Hence, the Revised Version 
begins the word with a capital—Preparation. 
And here, certainly, it means a day of prepa- 
tion for the Sabbath, not for the passover. 
‘Preparation’ was, therefore, a name for the 
Christian Friday. ‘‘ These words, therefore, 
so far from supporting the view of those who 
think that the legal passover had not yet been 


celebrated, tend rather in the opposite direc- 
tion.” —Schaff. It was a Roman custom to 
leave the bodies of criminals to decay on the 
cross; but the law of Moses provided, that if 
the body of an executed criminal were hung 
on a tree, it should not remain all night upon 
the tree, but should be buried the same day, 
lest the land be defiled. (Deut. 21:23.) This rule 
may have been often disregarded. Indeed, 
the Jews are not said to have been influenced 
by it in the present case, but by the fact that a 
specially holy Sabbath was at hand. Yet the 
ritualistic principle determined their action. 
For that sabbath day was a high day. 
Literally : for great was the day of that Sab- 
bath. Its greatness was due to the fact that it 
was the Sabbath of the passover festival. 
That their legs might be broken. Evi- 
dently, in this case, for the purpose of hasten- 
ing death. For persons generally survived 
the sufferings of the cross more than one day, 
and sometimes several days. The breaking 
of the legs was sometimes employed by the 
Romans as a distinct punishment (Sueton, 
‘* August’? 67; Seneca, ‘‘De Ira,” III. 32; 
Euseb. ‘“‘H. KE.’ V. 21.) But Lactantius 
speaks as if the crucifragiwm were customary, 
with a view to an early death. His words are 
these: ‘‘Therefore, because fastened to the 
cross, he had delivered up his spirit, the exe- 
cutioners did not think it necessary to break 
his bones, as was their custom (sicut mos 
eorum ferebat), but they only pierced his 
side’’ (“‘Inst. Div.”’ IV. 26.) And that they 
might be taken away: it being assumed 
that they would soon be dead, and their re- 
moval consistent with Roman justice. 

32. Then came the soldiers—(or, The sol- 
diers therefore came.) For Pilate had yielded 
to the request of the Jews, and had given 
them authority to employ the soldiers in this 
way also, We understand by the soldiers 
the four who had attended to the crucifixion 
of Jesus and his two fellow-sufferers. Prob- 
ably these soldiers were still on guard, near 
the place of crucifixion, possibly two on either 
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33 But when they came to Jesus, and saw that he was 
dead already, they brake not his legs: 

34 But one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his 
side, and forthwith «came there out blood and water. 


83 him: but when they came to Jesus, and saw that he 
34 was dead already, they brake not his legs: how- 
beit one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his 
side, and straightway there came out blood and 


a1 John 5: 6, 8. 


wing of the line of crosses, though at a little 
distance, so as not to be annoyed by the ordi- 
nary groans of the sufferers. Naturally, then, 
two of them would break the limbs of one 
robber, and two of them those of the other 
robber, when they might all draw near the 
body of Jesus, now perfectly still in death. 
It was cruel and ghastly work; but they were 
familiar with blood, and cared little for 
human life. In the arena, and on the battle 
field, they had learned to despise pain, and 
almost honor ferocity. 

33. But when they came to Jesus, and 
saw that he was dead already, they 
brake not his legs. Thus the certainty of 
Christ’s death is vouched for; in the first 
place, by the unambiguous statement of John 
(ver.30), next, by his declaration that the 
soldiers, who would not be likely to err in 
such a case, saw that he was dead, and, 
finally, by his account of their treatment of 
his body. Moreover, there is no reason to 
doubt the presence of John near the cross of 
his Master, at this time, enabling him to bear 
-personal witness to everything which he re- 
lates. To reject this part of his Gospel is to 
reject it all. 

34. If, as we are told, the soldiers saw that 
he was dead, why did one of them thrust his 
spear into the side of Jesus? Would not such 
an act have been motiveless and absurd? We 
think not. The soldiers were rough men, not 
unwilling to use their arms on slight occasion. 
Though they considered Jesus dead, it is not 
surprising that one of them, to make his death 
doubly sure, thrust a spear into his side. 
Paulus supposes that the spear wounded very 
slightly the side of Jesus. But the Commen- 
tary of Weiss-Meyer correctly shows, that 
“neither the word itself (since voce is com- 
monly the violent thrust or stab), nor the per- 
son of the rude soldier, nor the weapon (a 
lance belonging to heavy armor), nor the de- 
sign of the thrust, nor the size of the wound, 
as suggested by 20: 27, nor the ‘pierced’ 
(éfexévragv) of ver. 29, allow the view required 
in the interest of a ‘seeming death,’ that the 


wound inflicted was only a scratch.” And 
forthwith came there out blood and 
water. This statement of the Evangelist 
has been a source of perplexity to Biblical 
scholars, chiefly because blood does not flow 
from a wound inflicted on a dead body. 
Hence, some have inferred that Jesus was not 
quite dead until the spear reached his heart. 
But this inference is contradicted by the plain 
testimony of the Evangelist. (Ver. 30,33.) Others 
have inferred that the process of change from 
a natural to a spiritual body began at the 
instant of death, so that ‘‘the issuing of the 
blood and water from his side, must be re- 
garded as a sign of life in death.’’— Westcott. 
But it is certainly difficult to believe that any 
such thought was in the mind of the sacred 
writer. Indeed, the death of Christ seems to 
have been regarded by all the New Testament 
writers as a real and complete death. And 
he was raised on the morning of the third 
day, not by a process going on while he was 
in the tomb, and completed the third day. 
Of this modern theory, the Scriptures know 
nothing. Dr. Schaff has suggested, that the 
spear wound may have been inflicted the in- 
stant after death, that the region of the heart 
may have been penetrated by the spear, that 
the importance of the ‘‘blood and water,’”’ in 
the eyes of John, was wholly due to their 
symbolical meaning, that the quantity of 
“blood and water’? having nothing to do 
with their meaning, may have been very 
small, and that it has never been proved that 
a small quantity might not issue from a 
wound thus inflicted. For the symbolical 
import of ‘‘bloodand water,’’ in the eyes of 
John, we must look into the writings of this 
apostle. And doing this, we find, that blood 
represents life surrendered; in the case of 
Christ, life surrendered in sacrifice for sin 
(1:29), or, life laid down for the life of the 
world. (6: 51-56; 10:15.) We also find that water 
represents the Holy Spirit, as given by Christ, 
for the quickening and purifying of men. 
(4:13, 14; 7:38, 89.) ‘*Cleansing from sin [in the 
sense of forgiveness] and quickening by the 
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35 And he that saw it bare record, and his record is 
true; and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye might 
believe. 

36 For these things were done, *that the scripture 
should be fulfilled, A bone of him shall not be broken. 

37 And again another scripture saith, > They shall 
look on him whom they pierced. 

38 ¢ And after this Joseph of Arimathea, being a dis- 
ciple of Jesus, but secretly ¢for fear of the Jews, be- 
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35 water. And he that hath seen hath borne witness, 
and his witness is true: and he knoweth that he 

36 saith true, that ye also may believe. For these 
ree came to pass that the scripture might be 

37 fulfilled, A bone of him shall not be!broken. And 
again another scripture saith, They shall look on 
him whom they pierced. 

39 And after these things Joseph of Arimathea, 
being a disciple of Jesus, but secretly for fear of 


@ Ex. 12: 46; Num. 9:12; Ps. 34: 20....5 Ps, 22: 16,17; Zech. 12:10; Rev. 1: 7....c Matt. 27:57; Mark 15: 42; Luke 23: 50....d oh. 9: 
. 22; 12: 42,1 Or, crushed. 


Spirit are both consequent on Christ’s death.’’ 
— Westcott. Whether or not this passage is to 
be associated with 1 John 5: 5, is doubtful. 

35. And he that saw it bare record, 
etc. Better, as in the Revised Version: And 
he that hath seen hath borne witness, and his 
witness is true; and he knoweth that he saith 
true, that ye also may believe. In this verse, 
John speaks of himself in the third person, 
and without giving his name. See other pas- 
sages where he evidently dves the same thing. 
(e.g.,140; 18:158q.) He also affirms of the wit- 
ness he bears, that it is trwe (ddAn&vh), that is, 
genuine, real, fulfilling the proper idea of 
testimony—-‘‘all that testimony can be.’’ The 
word in the next clause is different in the 
original, denoting the truthfulness or veracity 
of the witness. In other words, the Evan- 
gelist assures his readers that his testimony is 
that of an eye-witness, whose circumstances 
enabled him to know accurately that whereof 
he has testified, and who is conscious of hav- 
ing stated the exact truth. And to this he 
adds the object which has moved him to bear 
witness to the events of Christ’s death, and to 
assure them so positively of the trustworthy 
character of his testimony, namely—that his 
readers might believe—not merely in the facts 
which he has related concerning Christ, but 
also, and chiefly, through those facts, in Jesus 
Christ himself, as the Son of God and the 
Saviour of men. 

36. For these things were done (or, 
came to pass) that the scripture should be 
fulfilled, A bone of him shall not be 
broken. Evidently the Apostle John be- 
lieved that the peculiar features of Christ's 
death had been embraced in the purpose: of 
God, and foreshadowed by the language of 
Scripture. The language quoted is, we sup- 
pose, derived from Ex. 12: 46: ‘‘ Neither shall 
ye break a bone thereof,’ and Num. 9: 12: 
‘‘They shall leave none of it unto the morn- 
ing, nor break any boneof it.’’ In the former 
passage, the reference is to the lamb of pass- 


over, slain in Egypt; in the lattter passage, it 
is to the paschal lamb, eaten at the yearly 
passover. But John could not have found in 
the circumstance that the legs of Jesus were 
not broken, a fulfillment of either of these 
passages, unless he had seen in the paschal 
lamb a type of the Messiah. (Comp. Ps. 
34: 20.) 

37. They shall look on him whom they 
pierced. See Zech. 12: 10, which Hender- 
son translates: ‘‘They shall look unto me 
whom they have pierced.’ In the original 
passage, me refers to Jehovah. Hence, 
probably, the reluctance of Jewish inter- 
preters to allow that the pronoun whom, 
stands for me; hence, also, the change of 
texts in several manuscripts from me to him. 
John substitutes him for me, because he is 
speaking of the One to whom they were 
looking. He does not change the meaning of 
the original expression, but merely adjusts it 
to his narrative. And he follows the Hebrew 
rather than the Septuagint Version, because 
the latter does not give the sense of the former. 
The passage seems to be quoted by John as 
partly fulfilled by the thrust of the soldier's 
spear, piercing the side of Jesus; for this act 
he regards as the act of the Jewish people, to 
whom Jesus had been delivered up for cruci- 
fixion. (Comp. Acts 2: 23.) Of course, their 
looking to him for blessing was expected in 
the future; for the people were now piercing 
him, and the language of Zechariah supposes 
that the looking would be subsequent to the 
piercing. We may therefore see, in John’s use 
of this Scripture, evidence that he regarded 
it as in some true sense Messianic, that he 
considered Jesus the true Messiah and proper 
representative of Jehovah, who was the sub- 
ject of the ancient prophecy quoted, and that 
he also, as well as Paul, expected the ultimate 
conversion of Israel. 

38-42. THE BURIAL OF JESUS BY JOSEPH 
or ARIMATHEA AND NICODEMUS. 

38. And after this, should be, And after 
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sought Pilate that he might take away the body of 
Jesus: and Pilate gave him leave. He came therefore, 
and took the body of Jesus, 

39 And there came also * Nicodemus, (which at the 
first came to Jesus by night,) and brought a mixture of 
myrrh and aloes, about an hundred pound weight. 
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the Jews, asked of Pilate that he might take away 
the ord of Jesus: and Pilate gave him leave, He 
389 came therefore, and took away his body, And 
there came also Nicodemus, he who at the first 
came to him by night, bringing a 1mixture of 
myrrh and aloes, about a hundred pound weigAt. 


ach. 3:1, 2; T: 50——b Some ancient authorities read, roll. 


these things—referring, doubtless, to the 
events related in the preceding paragraph, 
though the phrase is one that may have a 
more general reference to the whole scene of 
the crucifixion. Joseph of Arimathea, 
being a disciple of Jesus, but secretly, 
for fear of the Jews. Luke speaks of Ari- 
mathea as ‘‘a city of the Jews,’’ meaning 
probably a city of Judea. It is thought to 
have been identical with Ramah, the birth- 
place of Samuel the prophet (see 1 Samuel 
1: 1, 19), which is called by the Seventy, Ar- 
mathaim, and by Josephus, Armatha. (‘‘Ant.’’ 
V.10,2.) It was situated about five miles 
north of Jerusalem, on the way to Bethel. 
Matthew calls Joseph a ‘‘rich man”? (27: 57), 
Mark, an ‘‘honourable counsellor, which also 
waited for the kingdom of God”’ (15:43), and 
Luke, ‘‘a counsellor, and he was a good man 
and just; the same had not consented to the 
counsel and deed of them.’’ (23:50, 51.) From 
John’s remark, that he was a disciple of 
Jesus, but secretly, for fear of the Jews, 
we conclude that he considered the character 
of Joseph very similar to that of Nicodemus. 
Both were members of the Sanhedrin. Both 
were drawn to Jesus by his spirit and teach- 
ing. Both were convinced that he was from 
God, and, perhaps, the promised Christ. Both 
refused to take any part in persecuting him. 
{See John 7: 50, 51, and Luke 23: 51.) Both 
testified their respect and perhaps reverence 
for Jesus after his crucifixion. Yet, both 
were afraid to make a public avowal of their 
discipleship, because they dreaded the fierce 
fanaticism of their associates in the Great 
Council. Besought Pilate. The word 
translated besought, might, with equal or 
greater propriety, have been translated asked ; 
for there is nothing in the word itself, or in 
the circumstances related, which points to 
entreaty, or, indeed, to anything more than a 
simple request. There was no law or custom 
violated by the act of Joseph; and, if he had 
watched the course of events during the day, 
he had no reason to suppose that Pilate would 
be unwilling to grant his request. If he had 


any one to fear, it was not the governor, but 
the chief priests. When, therefore, Mark 
says, that ‘‘he boldly went in unto Pilate, 
and asked for the body of Jesus,’’ we take the 
word ‘‘boldly”’ to be expressive of his spirit 
and bearing, in view of all the circumstances 
of the hour, but do not regard it as implying 
that his request was likely to provoke the 
anger of Pilate. The governor was probably 
at the time glad to show any possible favor to 
the friends of Jesus, as a further token of his 
displeasure with the Jews. Accordingly, 
having assured himself that Jesus was already 
dead (Matt. 15:44), he gave Joseph leave to take 
away his body; and Joseph, in consequence 
of this permission, ‘‘ came therefore and 
took the body of Jesus.’’? This is the 
simple record: unimpassioned, unadorned, 
natural, trustworthy, 

39. But Joseph of Arimathea was not alone 
in showing respect to his crucified Lord by 
attending to the burial of his body. There 
came also Nicodemus (which at the first 
came to Jesus by night), and brought a 
mixture of myrrh and aloes, about a 
hundred pound weight. Thus John takes 
occasion, in a quiet way, to recall the bearing 
of this ‘‘teacher of Israel,’? when he first 
came timidly to Jesus. Then he came by 
night; now he testifies openly his regard for 
the crucified One. The quantity of myrrh and 
aloes—about a hundred pound weight— 
has been thought unreasonable. But there 
seems to have been no rule, save that of affec- 
tion or ability, by which the amount of aro- 
matics used in burial should be determined. 
The more exalted and beloved the person 
whose body was to be laid away in a tomb, 
the greater, as a rule, would be the costliness 
and amount of the spices used. Thus in 2 
Chron. 16: 14, it is said of Asa the king, that 
‘‘they buried him in his own sepulchre, which 
he had made for himself in the city of David; 
and laid him in the bed which was filled with 
sweet odours and divers kinds of spices, pre- 
pared by the apothecaries’ art.’’ Jesus was 
loved’ and honored by Nicodemus, and we 
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40 Then took they the body of Jesus, and «wound it 
in linen clothes with thé spices, as the manner of the 
Jews is to bury. 

41 Nowin the place where he was crucified there was 
a garden; andin the lanes a pew sepulchre, wherein 
was never man yet laid. 

42 >There laid they Jesus therefore, «because of the 
gene preparation day ; for the sepulchre was nigh at 
and, 


40 So they took the body of Jesus, and bound it in 
linen cloths with the spices, as the custom of the 

41 Jews is to bury. Now in the place where he was 
crucified there was a garden; and in the garden a 

42 new tomb wherein was never man yet laid. There 
then because of the Jews’ Preparation (for the tomb 
was nigh at hand) they laid Jesus. 


@ Acts 5: 6....6 Ion. 


53: 9....¢ vor, $1, 


need not hesitate to say, with Westcott: ‘‘ His 
intention was, without doubt, to cover the 
body completely with the mass of aromatics; 
for this purpose the quantity was not excessive 
as a costly gift of devotion.”’ 

40. Then took they, etc. Better: There- 
fore, or, so they took the body of Jesus. For 
this act was a natural consequence of what 
they had done before, as related in ver. 38, 
39. The style of John is remarkable for its 
logical coherence, and when he uses connect- 
ives it is generally easy to account for his 
selection of one rather than another. And 
wound it in linen clothes with the spices, 
as the manner of the Jews is to bury. 
The verb in the last clause may be para- 
phrased, to prepare for burial, (as Schaff), 
though the expression, to bury, may fairly be 
said to include such preparation as is here de- 
scribed. If the Jews has the same shade of 
meaning in this passage which it commonly 
has in the Fourth Gospel, John means to say 
that the preparations for burial were, in this 
case, such as were made by leading Jews at 
the death of a friend or relative. Jesus was 
buried as carefully and lovingly, and with as 
free an expenditure, as custom would justify 
when persons of wealth and distinction were 
laid in their costly tombs. He was with the 
rich in his death. (Isa. 53: 9.) Geikie thus de- 
scribes the scene: ‘‘The whole body, stained 
as it was with blood, was tenderly washed, 
and then wrapped in broad bands of linen, 
within which were thickly strewn powdered 
myrrh and aloes, which had been provided 
by Nicodemus, for the imperfect embalmment 
practiced by the Jews. The ends of the band- 
ages were apparently secured on the inner 
side with gum, as in the case of the Egyptian 
dead. A white cloth was finally laid over the 
face, after a last kiss, the pledge of undying 
love.” 

41. Now in the place where he was 
crucified there was a garden. The word 
place is indefinite. It may denote a larger 


or a smaller area, according to circumstances. 
In the present instance, we have nothing to 
guide us, unless it be the fact that the place 
of crucifixion was-near the city, but outside 
its walls. In and near cities, particular places, 
having names of their own, are relatively 
small; and we are therefore led to think that 
one spot would scarcely be described as near 
another, if it were many rods distant. And 
in the garden a new sepulchre, wherein 
Was never man yet laid. Matthew de- 
scribes this as Joseph’s ‘‘new tomb, which he 
had hewed out in the rock.’ (27:60.) Mark 
describes it as ‘‘a sepulchre which was hewn 
out of a rock.’’ (15:46.) Luke describes it as 
‘a sepulchre that was hewn in stone’’ (23:58), 
adding, with John, ‘‘ wherein never man be- 
fore was laid.’”’ This last point is probably 
mentioned, in order to call the reader’s atten- 
tion to the honor which was providentially, 
yet most willingly paid to Jesus, in the place 
of his burial. ‘‘It was in ‘the court’ of the 
tomb that the hasty embalmment—if such it 
may be called—took place. None of Christ’s 
former disciples seem to have taken part in 
the burying. . . . Only a few faithful ones, 
notably among them, Mary Magdalene, and 
the other Mary, the mother of Jesus, stood 
over against the tomb, watching at some dis- 
tance where and how the body of Jesus was 
laid. It would scarcely have been in accord- 
ance with Jewish manners, if these women 
had mingled more closely with the two San- 
hedrists and their attendants. From where 
they stood they could have had only a dim 
view of what passed within the court; and 
this may explain how, on their return, they 
prepared ‘spices and ointments’ for the more 
full honors which they hoped to pay the dead 
after the Sabbath was past.’’—Edersheim. 

42. There laid they Jesus therefore, 
because of the Jews’ preparation day: 
for the sepulchre was nigh at hand. See 
the Revised Version above. This has been 
thought to show that they did not intend to 
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CHAPTER XX. 


HE @ first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalene 
ey when it was yet dark, unto the sepulchre, 
and seeth the stone taken away from the sepulchre. 


1 Now onthe first day of the week cometh Mary 
Magdalene early, while it was yet dark, unto the 
tomb, and seeth the stone taken away from the 


a Matt. 28:1; Mark 16:1; Luke 24: 1, 


leave him in that tomb as his permanent 
burial place. It seems to us rather that the 
circumstances of the hour led to his being 
placed in that new tomb. Two reasons are 
brought together by John. It was the Jews’ 
preparation day; therefore the need of haste; 
and the place was near, and could be used 
without waste of time in going to a remote 
burial-place. The Revised Version follows 
the order of the Greek text more closely 
than the Common Version. There there- 
fore... . they laid Jesus. The whole 
sentence is more impressive when it is 
made to close with the principal act. 

Ch. 20: 1-10. Tur Toms or JESUS 
Founp Emery. 

1. The first day of the week cometh 
Mary Magdalene early, when it was 
yet dark, unto the sepulchre. This 
verse is introduced by a particle in the 
Greek text which may be translated but 
or now. John passes over a great many 
particulars mentioned by some of the 
other Evangelists. Thus, he says nothing 
in respect to the putting of a large stone 
at the door of the sepulchre (Matt. 27: 60; Mark 
15:46), or the sealing of the stone and the 
setting of a watch by the chief priests and 
Pharisees (Matt. 27: 62-66), or the earth- 
quake, the rolling away of the stone by 
an angel, and the terror of the keepers 
(Matt. 28: 2-4), or the purchase of spices by the 
women after the Sabbath, with a view to 
anointing Jesus’ body (Mark 16: 1; comp. Luke 24:1), 
or the coming of these women, including Mary 
Magdalene, in a group to the tomb with the 
spices early on the first day of the week. (Matt. 
98:1; Mark 16: 2-4; Luke 24:1-8.) Why he omits so 
much, we need not attempt toexplain; why he 
inserts just what he does, can only be a mat- 
ter of speculation. It is noticeable that John 
speaks of the time when Mary Magdalene 
came to the sepulchre as early, when it was 
yet dark. But Mark speaks of the women as 
coming to the sepulchre very early . . . when 
the sun was risen.—Rev. Ver. John says, 
early; Mark, very early; John says, when it 


was yet dark; Mark, when the sun was risen. 
If Mark, then, contradicts John, does he not 
also contradict himself? But the latter is not 
to be supposed. ‘‘He must therefore have 
employed the expression, when the sun was 
risen, in a broader and less definite sense than 
a literal interpretation of the words would 
give.”’ ‘‘Asthe sun is the source of light and 
day, and his earliest rays produce the contrast 
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STONE AT A JEWISH SEPULCHRE, 


between night and dawn, sothe term, sun- 
rising, might easily come, in popular usage, 
by a metonomy of cause for effect, to be put 
for all that earlier interval when his rays, still 
struggling with darkness, do yet usher in 
the day. Accordingly, we find such a popu~ 
lar usage existing among the Hebrews and in 
the Old ‘Testament.’’—Robinson’s ‘‘ Greek 
Harmony of the Gospels,” p. 230 sq. ‘‘ But, 
it is also possible that Mark refers by the 
words, ‘very early,’ to the time when the 
women started from their lodgings to repair 
to the tomb; and by the words, ‘when the sun 
was risen,’ to the time when they were all 
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2 Then she runneth, and cometh to Simon Peter, and 
to the ¢ other disciple, whom Jesus loved, and saith unto 
them, They have taken away the Lord out of the sep- 
pulchre, and we know not where they have laid him. 

3 > Peter therefore went forth, and that other disciple, 
aud came to the sepulchre. 


2tomb. She runneth therefore, and cometh to Simon 
Peter, and to the other disciple, whom Jesus loved. 
and saith unto them, They have taken away the Lord 
out of the tomb, and we know not where they have 
3 laid him. Peter therefore went forth, and the other 


a@ oh, 13: 23; 19: 26; 21: 7, 20, 24....b Luk 24: 12. 


assembled at the tomb. This interpretation is 
defended at length by Gilbert West, in his 
treatise on the ‘ Resurrection of Christ,’ and 
it is far more reasonable than the hypothesis 
of a contradiction between two expressions of 
Mark, found in one and the same verse.’’ 
(See the writer’s treatise on the ‘‘ Miracles of 
Christ as Attested by the Evangelists,’ p. 
281-2.) And seeth the stone taken away 
from the sepulchre. This remark presup- 
poses the placing of a stone at the door of the 
sepulchre, as related by Matthew and Mark, 
though not by John. 

2. Then she runneth, and cometh to 
Simon Peter, etc. The connective (ofv), 
should be translated therefore, instead of then; 
for the running to tell Peter and John wasa 
consequence of what she saw, and of the in- 
ference which she drew from the sight. She 
did not stop to examine the tomb; but con- 
cluded from the taking away of the stone that 
the body of Jesus had been carried away. 
But the other women (who had come to the 
tomb with her, Mary the mother of James and 
Joses, and Salome the mother of James and 
John), appear to have tarried awhile to ex- 
amine the place more carefully. Indeed, 
they went into the sepulchre, but did not find 
the body of Jesus. Yet they were permitted 
to see a vision of angels. Matthew and Mark 
speak of one—the former calling him ‘‘ the an- 
gel,’ and the latter, ‘‘a young man sitting on 
the right side, clothed in a long white gar- 
ment’? (Matt. 28: 5; Mark 16: 5); but Luke says, 
that ‘‘two men stood by them in shining gar- 
ments.”’ (24: 4.) Probably, one of the two was 
prominent, saying the words that are reported. 
(Matt. 28: 5-1; Mark 16: 6-7; Luke 24: 5-7.) Yet, even 
these women did not long remain in the sep- 
ulchre. Admonished by the angel, they quickly 
departed from it ‘‘with fear and great joy,” 
and ran to announce the resurrection to the 
disciples. On their way Jesus met them, cry- 
ing, ‘‘Haill’’ And drawing near, they held 
him by the feet and worshiped him. (Mats. 28: 
8-10; Mark 16: 8; Luke 24: 9-11.) In this group there 
was one woman not before named, Joanna 


(Luke 24: 4); perhaps there were a few others. 
Meanwhile, Mary Magdalene had doubtless 
found Peter and John, and they were hasten- 
ing to the tomb. For if, as we suppose, the 
close of Mark’s Gospel is genuine, the state- 
ment that Jesus appeared first to Mary Magda- 
lene must be regarded as relative to the other 
appearances there related, especially to ‘‘after 
that”? in Mark 16: 12; and ‘‘afterward”’ 
in Mark 16:14. (Comp. ‘‘Robinson’s Har- 
mony,’ p. 232.) They have taken away the 
Lord out of the sepulchre, and we know 
not where they have laid him. This lan- 
guage indicates very clearly that the thought 
of Christ’s resurrection had not entered her 
mind while returning to the city, and confirms 
the view that she had left before the other 
women entered the tomb and saw the vision 
of angels; for the angel had said to them: 
“T know that ye seek Jesus, which was cruci- 
fied. He is not here: for he is risen, as he 
said.’’? Possibly her words, We know not 
where they have laid him, point to some 
brief communication of views to one another 
by the women, as they drew near the tomb 
and saw that the stone was taken away—these 
views being represented by the expression, 
‘‘We know not,’’ etc. If so, the first impres- 
sion on all their minds was thesame. They 
all supposed that the body of Jesus had been 
removed from the tomb by the hands of his 
foes. And it is certainly possible, that the 
scenes of the trial and crucifixion had so 
deeply impressed on their minds the weak- 
ness and mortality of his physical nature as 
to make his resurrection almost incredible to 
any of them. Death had triumphed so com- 
pletely and terribly, as it seemed, over his 
lacerated and exhausted body, that they could 
not think of that body as restored to life. 

3. Peter therefore went forth, and that 
other disciple, and came to the sepul- 
chre. Notice the precedence given to Peter 
in this narrative, as almost everywhere else in 
the Gospel. For the construction is not: 
‘Peter and the other disciple went forth” ; 
but, ‘‘Peter went forth, and the other dis- 
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4 So they ran both together: and the other disciple 
did outrun Peter, and came first to the sepulchre. 

5 And he stooping down, and looking in, saw «the 
linen clothes lying; yet went he not in. 
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4 disciple, and they went toward the tomb. And they 
ran both together: and the other disciple outran 
5 Peter, and came first to the tomb; and stooping and 
looking in, he seeth the linen cloths lying; yet 


ach. 19: 40, 


ciple” (Rey..Ver.), the verb being singular, as 
if the writer thought at first of Peter only. 
“The other examples of this construction in 
the Fourth Gospel tend to show that here John 
intends to set forth Peter as the main person 
in the narrative: thus the whole ground is cut 
away from those who hold that the design of 
this section is to bring ‘the other disciple’ into 
peculiar prominence.’’—Schaff. Perhaps the 
words rendered, came to the sepulchre, 
would be more exactly represented by were 
coming toward the sepulchre, unless it would 
be still better to say, were going toward the 
sepulchre. For there appears to be no good 
reason why the first verb (éjA@ev) should be 
rendered ‘‘ went forth,’’ and the second verb, 
(jpxovro) be rendered ‘‘were coming.’’ The 
mental stand-point of the writer probably re- 
mained the same in writing the whole verse. 

4. So they ran both together. And, 
rather than s0, is the literal meaning of the 
connective. The verb ran, is in the imper- 
fect tense—were running. John recalls the 
scene perfectly and pictures it to our minds. 
And the other disciple did outrun Peter, 
and came first to the sepulchre. It has 
generally been supposed that John was 
younger than Peter, and that his greater fleet- 
ness was due to his comparative youth. But, 
two men of the same age would not commonly 
be able to run with equal swiftness; and con- 
siderable difference of age would be necessary 
to account for difference of speed in running. 
It seems to us, therefore, that we neither have, 
nor need, any explanation of the fact that 
John outran Peter. Probably, it was men- 
tioned on account of what follows, and, espe- 
cially because Peter, though later in reach- 
ing the tomb, was first to enter it. 

5. And he stooping down, and looking 
in. The reader will observe that the words, 
and looking in, are italicised in the Common 
Version, to show that there is nothing answer- 
ing to them in the original text. On the other 
hand, these words appear in the Revised 
Version as a part of the proper translation. 
Which, then, is more faithful to the original, 
the Common Version, or the Revised? The 


answer will illustrate a difficulty often met 
by translators. The single participle of the 
Greek text (rapaxtwas), signifies, in classic wri- 
ters, according to Liddell and Scott: 1. ‘‘To 
stoop sideways; 2. To stoop for the purpose 
of looking at.’’ In the New Testament, ac- 
cording to Grimm, it signifies ‘‘ to bend towards 
an object in order to behold it; to look at, with 
head inclined, to look at, with body inclined,” 
that is, stooping or bending towards an object 
for the purpose of inspecting it. In the one 
participle, then, we have the two ideas of 
stooping towards and looking at, distinctly, 
though not separately, expressed; and noth- 
ing is really added to the sense of the original 
by translating, with the Revised Version, 
stooping and looking in. At the same time, it 
is evident that the words may be wholly 
omitted in translating, without obscuring the 
thought, because the looking is presupposed 
by the next words: saw the linen 
clothes lying. Cloths is preferable to 
clothes; for the reference is to the bandages 
in which the body was wrapped, and not to 
any articles of raiment. Yet went he not 
in. Language perfectly characteristic of this 
Evangelist: certainly not the language of 
egotism, but rather of vivid recollection. If 
‘‘the other disciple,’’ is the writer, and he re- 
members that he outran Peter, coming first to 
the sepulchre, he also remembers that he only 
ventured to stoop down and look into the sep- 
ulchre. Why he paused just there, and 
allowed his companion to go before him inthe 
more thorough examination of the vacant 
tomb, he does not intimate. We may rea- 
sonably conjecture that he was arrested for the 
time by a feeling of awe and reverence at the 
mystery which was opening itself slowly to 
his mind. Perhaps he felt somewhat as Moses 
did when he heard the voice out of the flames: 
“Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 
(Ex.3: 5.) But John simply describes the events 
as they occurred. We cannot see in this nar- 
rative any, even the slightest, trace of rivalry 
between himself and Peter, or of any, even 
the slightest desire to exalt himself. He is in- 
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6 Then cometh Simon Peter following him, and went 
into the sepulchre, and seeth the linen clothes lie, 

7 And «the napkin, that was about his head, not 
lying with the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a 
place by itself. 

8 Then went in also that other disciple, which came 
first to the sepulchre, and he saw, and believed. 

9 For as yet they knew not the ¢scripture, that he 
must rise again from the dead. 


6entered he not in. Simon Peter therefore also 
cometh, following him, and entered into the tomb; 
7 and he beholdeth the linen cloths lying, and the 
napkin, that was upon his head, not lying with 
the linen cloths, but rolled up in a place by it- 
8 self. Then entered in therefore the other disciple 
also, who came first to the tomb, and he saw, 
9and believed. For as yet they knew not the 
scripture, that he must rise again from the dead. 


@ob. Ll: 54....6 Ps, 16: 10; Acte 2: 25-31; 13: 34, 35. 


tent upon one thing—that is, upon showing, by 
the most certain proofs, that Jesus rose from 
the dead. 

6,7. Then cometh Simon Peter, etc. 
The Revised Version is, in some respects, an 
improvement of the Common Version: Simon 
Peter therefore also cometh, following him, 
and entered into the tomb. Fearless and un- 
hesitating, Peter, observing the tomb to be 
open, entered into it without a moment's de- 
lay, prepared to scrutinize everything there, 
and learn the correctness or incorrectness of 
Mary’s report. And seeth the linen clothes 
(cloths) lie. Evidently the same cloths which 
John had seen, looking into the sepulchre. 
But the verb used is not the same. To de- 
scribe his own sight of the cloths, John uses 
a verb (fAére), which denotes simple sight as 
distinguished from intent regard; but in de- 
scribing Peter’s sight of them, he employs a 
verb (Sewpe?), which signifies a more earnest 
observant gaze. The change of word seems 
to have been intentional. Peter’s survey of 
the tomb was more searching and exact than 
that of John. He was now, as ever in his best 
moments, the prompt, keen-sighted, practical 
man, suffering nothing which had any bear- 
ing on the removal of Jesus from the tomb to 
escape his notice; while the mind of John 
was, perhaps, already rising to higher and 
more spiritual questions. At any rate, he 
gives a certain precedence to the scrutiny of 
the place by Peter, as if it were more inten- 
tional and thorough than hisown. Accord- 
ingly, Peter beholds not only the cloths lying, 
but also the napkin that was about his 
head, not lying with the linen clothes 
(cloths), but wrapped together in a place 
by itself. ‘‘There were no traces of haste. 
The deserted tomb bore the marks of perfect 
calm. The grave-clothes had been carefully 
removed, which would be a work of time and 
difficulty, and laid in two separate places. It 
was clear, therefore, that the body had not 
been stolen by enemies; it was scarcely less 


clear that it had not been taken away by 
friends.’’— Westcott. For why should either 
enemies or friends remove the winding-sheets 
from the body, or roll together the cloth upon 
the head and lay it in a place by itself? 

8. Then went in also that other dis- 
ciple. Therefore should be inserted, as in the 
Revised Version; for the act.of Johnin enter- 
ing the tomb, was due to the example and 
influence of Peter. Dr. Bushnell made this 
verse the text of a beautiful sermon on the 
power of unconscious influence. Peter said 
nothing to John, probably thought nothing 
about influencing him; yet by his example he 
led John to enter the tomb, and observe with 
himself all the particulars which, sixty years 
afterwards, that disciple would have occasion 
to relate. Which came first to the sepul- 
chre: and might, therefore, have entered it 
first, though, for some reason, he failed to do 
so—a failure which may possibly have been 
thought of by him as a neglect of duty, or of 
privilege, especially when remembered in 
connection with Peter’s action, to the influ- 
ence of which he had properly yielded. And 
he saw and believed. Believed, that is to 
say, in the resurrection of Christ as an ac- 
complished fact; for this interpretation is 
required by the next verse. Were it not for 
the context, and especially for that verse, it 
would be natural, with many of the best in- 
terpreters, to give the word believed a 
broader and more spiritual sense, making it 
signify, after the manner of John, a special 
accession to his faith in Jesus as the Son of 
God, and the Saviour of mankind. But, 
while this may be involved as a consequence 
in the believing here spoken of, it is not 
directly specified. Probaby Peter did not yet 
believe, or at least, express his belief. 

9. For as yet they knew not the scrip= 
ture, that he must rise again from the 
dead. John was convinced by what he saw, 
that his Master had risen from the dead, and 
not by the testimony of Scripture; for 
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10 Then the disciples went away again unto their | 10 eller the disciples went away again unto their own 


own home. 


11 «But Mary stood without at the sepulchre weep- | 11 


ing: and as she wept, she stooped down, and looked into 
beer sepulchre, 

nd seeth two angels in white sitting, the one ” 
a head, and the other at the feet, where the body of 
Jesus lain. 


But Mary was standing without at the tomb 
weeping: s0, as she wept, she stooped and looked 
12 into the tomb; and she beholdeth two angels in 
white sitting, one at the head, and one at the feet, 


@ Mark 16: 5, 


neither he, nor the rest of the disciples, yet 
knew that he must rise again. By the scrip- 
ture, is probably meant some one passage of 
the Old Testament, which was understood by 
the Evangelist to predict the resurrection of 
the Messiah. That passage may have been 
the one to which Peter appealed on the Day 
of Pentecost (Acts2:21), that is, the tenth verse 
of the sixteenth Psalm: ‘' For thou wilt not 
leave my soul to Sheol; neither wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see corruption.’ 
(Rev. Ver.) The event was needed to inter- 
pret the prophecy. And to this day the same 
istrue. The predictions of Scripture are best 
understood in the light of their accomplish- 
ment. 

10. Then the disciples, (or, the disciples 
therefore), went away again. They had 
seen all that remained in the tomb, with care- 
ful observation. There was no more to be 
learned respecting their Lord in that place; 
therefore, they returned to their home in the 
city; but whether in silence, each one medi- 
tating on what he had seen, or in subdued 
conversation, John expressing his belief in 
the Lord’s resurrection, and Peter frankly 
avowing the doubts which still lingered in his 
mind, we know not. They had seen no vision 
of angels. John needed none, and before the 
evening hour Peter was to see the Saviour 
himself. Surely their hearts burned within 
them by the way, whether they walked in 
silence or uttered freely their rising hopes. 

11-18. Jesus Apprars TO Mary Maa- 
DALENE. 

11. But Mary stood without at the 
sepulchre, weeping. Was standing, is a 
better rendering of the verb than stood. It 
appears that Peter and John did not tarry 
fong in the tomb. A careful survey of the 
place cannot have occupied many minutes, 
and when that was accomplished they would 
naturally hasten away to their friends with a 
report of what they had seen. Meanwhile, 
Mary Magdalene was returning to the tomb, 
having been unabie to keep pace with them 


as they ran thither out of the city. Whether 
she arrived before their examination was 
finished, is uncertain; but when the Evan- 
gelist brings her into his narrative again she 
had already come back to the sepulche, and 
was standing without the same, weeping. 
Probably the two disciples had gone into the 
city without meeting her; certainly John had 
not told her of his belief in the resurrection 
of their divine Friend, for her impressions 
were still the same as when she said to them 
(ver.2), ‘‘they have taken away the Lord out 
of the sepulchre, and we know not where they 
have laid him.’’ And as she wept, she 
stooped down, and looked into the 
sepulchre. On the expression stooped 
down and looked, see comment on ver. 5; 
for the verb in this place is the same as 
the participle in that, (here, rapéxvpev, there, 
Tapaxvwas). 

12. And seeth two angels in white sit- 
ting. Better: And she beholdeth, etc. For 
while the Greek verb here used (Sewpei, com- 
pare note on ver. 6) does not commonly 
signify a purely mental act, independent of 
the senses, it does appear to denote a seeing 
in which the mind of the person who sees 
is consciously and purposely engaged—a 
directed and appreciative vision; it is, there- 
fore, represented in the Revised Version by 
the English word, beholdeth. In white—i. ¢., 
garments. Luke says, that ‘‘two men stood 
by them’’—i. e., by the women who first en- 
tered the tomb—'‘‘in shining garments”’ (24:4), 
and, doubtless, those ‘‘two men’’ were identi- 
cal with the ‘‘two angels,’? whom now, at a 
later morning hour, Mary Magdalene behold- 
eth; for the form in which angels were mani- 
fested aforetime was generally human. The 
one at the head, and the other at the 
feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. 
More literally, one at the head, and one at 
the feet. Notonly are the sitting posture and 
the shining raiment mentioned, but the exact 
position of the two angels is also carefully 
stated, after the manner of this Evangelist. 
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13 And they say unto bags steer why weepest | 13 where the body of Jesus had lain. And they sa 


thou? She saith unto them, Because they have taken 
er my Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
1m 


im. 

14 «And when she had thus said, she turned herself 
back, and saw Jesus standing, and ¢knew not that it 
was Jesus. 

15 Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? 
whom seekest thou? She, supposing him to be the gar- 
dener, saith unto him, Sir, if thou have borne him 
hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will take 
him away. 


unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? She sait. 
unto them, Because they have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where they have sid. him. 
14 When she had thus said, she turned herself back, 
and beholdeth Jesus standing, and knew not that 
15 it was Jesus. Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why 
weepest thou? whom seekest thou? She, supposing 
him to be the gardener, saith unto him, Sir, i thou 
hast borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid 


a Matt. 28:9; Mark 16: 9. 


13. The angels first speak: Woman, why 
weepest thou? Their question being asked, 
as so many others are, not for the sake of 
gaining information, but to secure a definite 
avowal of her sorrow, that would render their 
testimony more natural and less abrupt to 
her mind. For it is scarcely supposable they 
were in any doubt as to the occasion of her 
weeping. Her answer shows that she had no 
idea of what had really taken place. Her 
thoughts were not yet moving in the direction 
of truth. Because they have taken away 
my Lord, and I know not where they 
have laid him. It is almost the same lan- 
guage which she used to Peter and John, 
though slightly more personal. And, bearing 
in mind the ardor of her love to the Saviour, 
who had delivered her from an awful and 
mysterious affliction (Luke 8:2), we can imagine 
this language to be an expression of the one 
thought that filled her heart. Hada hundred 
persons questioned her, this would have been 
her answer to them all. But her sorrow was 
soon to vanish away before the light of a 
great joy. If not the jirst, then certainly the 
second appearance of the risen Christ was to 
this grateful woman. Peter and John might 
wait a little longer, but Jesus showed himself 
very soon after his resurrection to this de- 
voted and weeping follower. 

14. And when she had thus said, she 
turned herself back. The more important 
early manuscripts and versions have no and 
at the beginning of this verse, but read 
simply: When she had thus said, ete. The 
mind of Mary was so completely filled with 
the idea of her Lord’s removal to some un- 
known place by human hands, that the spec- 
tacle of two angels clothed in white seems 
not to have riveted her attention for any 
length of time. Yet, it is possible that the 
angels perceived the presence of Jesus with- 
out, and paused, before giving their response, 


..-b Luke 24: 15, $1; oh. 21: 4. 


to see what he would do. It is possible, too, 
that Mary heard the sound of his footsteps, 
and rose from her stooping posture to see who 
might be drawing near. Nay, it is possible 
that the very question which the angels asked, 
led Mary to believe them ignorant of the one 
thing which she longed to know. At any 
rate, without waiting for their response, she 
turned herself back, and saw (or, behold- 
eth) Jesus standing. Here again the verb 
is beholdeth, not seeth. It was not a merely 
casual glance that she gave her risen Lord, 
but an observant look which sought to read 
the countenance of the man who stood near, 
with a view to learning whether he was likely 
to know and make known the place to which 
the body of Jesus had been removed. And 
knew not that it was Jesus. Her look 
must have been earnest enough to recognize 
the Lord, if her soul had not been intent on 
learning one thing—the place to which his 
body had been carried, or, if her eyes had not 
been suffused with tears. It is unnecessary to 
suppose that he appeared to her in ‘‘another 
form’? (Mark16:12), or, that her ‘‘eyes were 
holden that she should not know him.’’ (Luke 
24:16.) And, as the causes of non-recognition 
were entirely natural, so likewise were the 
means employed to secure recognition. As 
none but the clearest evidence was fitted to 
dispel the prepossession which controlled her 
mind, that evidence was graciously furnished 
for her sake, and for ours; and we can trace 
its operation without difficulty. 

15. Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why 
weepest thou? whom seekest thou? The 
first question is identical with that which the 
angels asked (ver. 13), and may be explained in 
the same way. For Mary was still weeping, 
and even human sympathy would fain do 
something to remove the cause of that weep- 
ing. But to do this in a natural manner, the 
cause must first be revealed by the sufferer. 
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16 Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned herself, | 16 him, and I will take him away. Jesus saith unto 


and saith unto him, Rabboni; which is to say, Master. 


her, Mary. She turned herself, and saith unto him 
in Hebrew, Rabboni; which is to say, ! Master. 


1 Or, Teacher. 


But the second question implies a certain de- 
gree of knowledge as to that cause. Yet, no 
more knowledge than a man belonging to the 
place and aware of the removal of the body 
from the tomb, might well be supposed to 
have in the circumstances. A weeping wo- 
man, a ravished tomb, and a friendly man 
seeing the former and cognizant of the latter, 
are all that is needed to account for this ques- 
tion. Jesus, indeed, knew all; but his ques- 
tion need not have suggested to Mary a 
knowledge on his part beyond that which a 
gardener could have possessed. But if there 
was nothing in the tenor of this question to 
reveal the person of Jesus to Mary, is it not 
at least very surprising that she did not recog- 
nize his voice as soon as heard? For, in 
every human voice there is some peculiarity 
of tone or timbre, of accent or cadence; and 
it is commonly imagined that the utterance of 
Jesus was singularly perfect, and, therefore, 
easily distinguishable from that of other men. 
True; but there is no testimony in support of 
the latter hypothesis; and, unless it be cor- 
rect, we are not justified in affirming that the 
asking of the two brief questions recorded by 
John, if done in a kindly, unemphatic man- 
ner, would bring out perceptibly any peculiar 
quality of his voice. Besides, we are to bear 
in mind that Mary did not suppose it possible 
for Jesus to be standing before her. She was 
searching for his lifeless body, and was as 
utterly unprepared as any human being could 
have been to recognize his presence among 
the living. So she did not catch the tone of 
his voice; but, supposing him to be the 
gardener, saith unto him, Sir, if thou 
have borne him hence, tell me where 
thou hast laid him, and I will take him 
away. The pronoun thouis slightly em- 
phatic, probably in contrast with her prevail- 
ing thought that he had been removed by 
enemies. The questions of the man whom 
she conjectures to be the gardener were 
friendly, and it occurs to her that, for some 
cause, he may have taken away the body, 
and, if so, that he might consent to give it up 
to the disciples. ‘‘Mary makes no answer to 
the inquiry. Her heart is so full of the Per- 


son to whom it referred that she assumes he 
is known to her questioner. .. . The trait is 
one of those direct reflections of life which 
mark St. John’s Gospel.’’— Westcott. 

16. Jesus saith unto her, Mary. We 
assume that Jesus threw into his utterance of 
this name all that had been most characteristic 
of his tone and accent in the past: that he 
pronounced it with a holy tenderness and 
authority possible to no other person. West- 
cott supposes that there must have been a 
short pause between her words to him and his 
utterance of her name, during which she had 
resumed her former position, and become lost 
in grief. But it is quite unnecessary to sup- 
pose that she had become ‘'‘ lost in her grief 
again.’’ It was enough that she had failed to 
recognize him. Seeing this, Jesus resorted to 
the most natural and effective way of enabling 
herto dothis. He put intothe clear and deep 
utterance of her name all that was peculiar 
and inimitable in his manner of speaking it. 
And the effect was instantaneous; the recog- 
nition perfect. Never was there a more sud- 
den and complete revulsion of feeling. Her 
sorrow was changed into joy: she turned 
herself, and saith unto him (in the Hebrew 
tongue) Rabbonis which is to say, Mas- 
ter. Farrar suggests that, while making her 
appeal to the supposed gardener (ver. 18), ‘‘she 
had turned her head aside, perhaps, that she 
might hide her streaming tears,’’ and that 
now, recognizing Jesus by his voice, she turns 
her face towards him again, every line of sad- 
ness passing, as it were, into light and joy. 
The word Rabboni, is explained by John 
himself as equivalent to Master or Teacher. 
Doubtless, it was uttered with the utmost 
reverence and love; but expositors call atten- 
tion to the circumstance that this appears to 
have been the last time he was addressed or 
denominated by any one of his disciples, 
Master. From the hour of his resurrection 
onward, the divine element of his being filled 
a larger place in their souls, and they spoke 
of him as their Lord, or the Son of God, ete. 
In the Hebrew tongue, is accepted by the 
highest critical authorities, as a part of the 
original text, and the fact that Mary made 
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17 Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not; for Iam not | 17 Jesus saith to her, 1Touch me not; for I am 


yet ascended to my Father: but go to ¢my brethren 
and say unto them, ¢I ascend unto m ather, and 
your Father; and to *my God, and your God. 


not yet ascended unto the Father: but go unto 
my brethren, and say to them, I ascend unto 
my Father, and your Father, and my God and 


@ Ps, 22: 22; Matt. 28:10; Rom. 8: 29; Heb. 23: 11....6 ch. 16: 28....¢ Eph. 1: 17.——1 Or, Take net hold on me. 


use of the Aramaic language at such a mo- 
ment, is, perhaps, an evidence that it was 
commonly employed by Jesus and his disci- 
ples in their familiar intercourse. (Comp. 
Mark 10: 51—Rev. Ver.; Acts 22: 2; 26: 14.) 

17. Touch me not: for I am not yet 
ascended unto my (Rev. Ver. the) Father: 
but go to my brethren, and say unto 
them, I ascend unto my Father, and 
your Father, and to (Rev. Ver. omits to) 
my God and your God. It is not an easy 
matter to ascertain the precise thought of this 
verse. Grimm explains it thus: ‘‘Do not 
seek to learn by touching me, whether I am 
even now clothed with a body: there is no 
need of this search, for I have not yet ascended 
tothe Father’’—and am, therefore, still in the 
flesh—‘‘ but go unto my brethren,’’ ete. This 
view of the passage is drawn out very satis- 
factorily by Dr. Hackett, thus: ‘‘It should be 
observed that this imperative present form 
(uy amrov) implies an incipient act either actu- 
ally begun, or one on the point of being done, 
as indicated by some look or gesture. Mary, 
it may well be supposed, was in the same per- 
plexed state of mind on the appearance of 
Christ to her, which was evinced in so many 
different ways by the other disciples after the 
resurrection. She had already, it is true, ex- 
claimed, in the ecstacy of her joy, ‘ Rabboni’ ; 
but she may not yet have been certain as to 
the precise form or nature of the body in 
which she beheld her Lord . . . In this state 
of uncertainty she extends her hand to assure 
herself of the truth. She would procure for 
herself, by the criterion of the sense of touch, 
the conviction which the eye is unable to give 
her. The Saviour knows her thoughts and 
arrests the act. The act is unnecessary: his 
words are a sufficient proof of what she would 
know. He had ‘not yet ascended to the 
Father,’ as she half believed, and conse- 
quently has not the spiritual body which she 
supposed he might possibly have... Her 
case was like that of Thomas, and yet unlike 
his; she wished, like him, to touch the object 
of her vision, but, unlike him, was not 
prompted by unbelief.” 


A second interpretation is defended by 
Weiss, Westcott, and others. Dr. Weiss as- 
sumes that ‘‘ Mary indicated her wish to re- 
new, by hand-pressure or something of the 
kind, the close, human fellowship which she 
had formerly had with him. But Jesus de- 
clined this renewal of intimate human fel- 
lowship on the ground that, though he had 
not yet ascended to the Father, he was about 
to do this. Hence, his appearing to his dis- 
ciples could not have for its object a resump- 
tion of his earlier human intercourse with his 
own.’’ Weiss refers the for to the whole sen- 
tence that follows, and especially to the mes- 
sage which Mary was commanded to bear to 
the disciples, ‘‘I ascend unto my Father and 
your Father, and my God and your God.” 
In this case, as Westcott remarks, “the im- 
minent, though not realized, ascension of the 
Lord would be regarded as forbidding the old 
forms of earthly intercourse.’’ But this wri- 
ter refers the for to the first clause only—‘‘I 
am not yet ascended to the Father’’—and says 
that in ‘‘this case the ascension would be pre- 
sented as the beginning and condition of a 
new union. . . Mary substituted a knowl- 
edge of the humanity of Christ for a knowl- 
edge of his whole person .. . She thought 
that she could now enjoy his restored Pres- 
ence as she then apprehended it. She assumed 
that the return to the old life exhausted the 
extent of her Master’s victory over death. 
Therefore, in his reply, Christ said: ‘Do not 
cling to me, as if in that which falls under the 
senses you can know me as I am; for there is 
yet something beyond the outward restoration 
to earth which must be realized, before that 
fellowship towards which you reach can be 
established as abiding.’”’ Dr. Schaff says, 
that ‘‘the meaning has been made more diffi- 
cult by a want of sufficient attention to the 
force of the words, ‘Touch me not’; for these 
words do not express the touch of a moment 
only, but a touch that continues for a time. 
They are equivalent to ‘Keep not thy touch 
upon me,’ ‘Handle me not,’ ‘Cling not to 
me.’ Mary would have held her Lord fast 
with the grasp of earthly affection and love. 
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18 «Mary Magdalene came and told the disciples | 18 your God, Mary 


that she had seen the Lord, and that he had spoken 
these things unto her. 

19 Then the same day at evening, being the first day 
of the week, when the doors were shut where the dis- 
ciples were assembled for fear of the Jews, came Jesus 
and stood in the midst, and saith unto them, Peace be 
unto you, 


Magdalene cometh and telleth 
the disciples, I have seen the Lord; and how that 
he had said these things unto her. 

When therefore it was evening, on that day, the 
first day of the week, and when the doors were shut 
where the disciples were, for fear of the Jews, 
Jesus came and stood in the midst, and saith unto 


19 


a Matt. 28:10; Luke 24: 10....6 Mark 16: 14; Luke 24: 36; 1 Cor. 15: 5. 


She needed to be taught that the season for 
such bodily touching of the Word of Life was 
past. But, as it passed, the disciples were not 
to be left desolate: the season for another 
touching-—deeper, because spiritual—began. 
Jesus would return to his Father, and would 
send forth his Spirit to dwell with his dis- 
ciples.’’ 

It has been considered an objection to the 
former view, maintained by Grimm, Hackett, 
and others, that Christ’s treatment of Mary 
differed from his treatment of Thomas; 
but to this it is replied, that Mary only 
doubted ; she did not disbelieve with Thomas, 
and therefore she did not need the same evi- 
dence as Thomas. It has also been objected 
to the latter view, maintained by Weiss, 
Westcott, Plumptre, Schaff, and others, that 
Christ’s treatment of Mary Magdalene dif- 
fered from his treatment of the other women 
(Matt. 28:9), who were permitted to hold his feet; 
but to this it may be answered, that Mary’s 
longing for the visible Christ, as a human 
Friend and Teacher, may have been stronger 
than that of the other women, leading the 
Saviour to deny her a privilege that was safely 
granted tothem. Besides, their act was evi- 
dently one of lowly homage or worship, while 
hers would have been distinctly one of pure, 
but human affection. From all that is said of 
Mary in the Gospels, we think it more likely 
that she erred by undue devotion to the hu- 
man personality of Jesus than by doubting 
the reality of his resurrection body. For this 
reason, we regard the latter interpretation as 
more likely to be correct than the former. 
It is worthy of notice that Jesus here speaks 
of the disciples, for the first time, as his breth- 
ren. Before his death he had called them 
friends as well as servants, but now he directs 
Mary to go to his “‘brethren.’’ And in what 
sense they were. his brethren, appears by the 
message which she is to deliver: Jascend unto 
my Father and your Father, and my God and 
your God. Thus, he pronounces them chil- 


dren of his Father and his God. Yet, he die 


tinguishes his Sonship to God from theirs. 
He does not say, ‘‘I am ascending, or about to 
ascend, unto our Father and our God,”’ thus, 
putting them in precisely the same relation 
to the Father with himself, but he says, ‘‘My 
Father and your Father, and my God and 
your God,”’ leaving room for a great differ- 
ence between the nature and origin of hisown 
Sonship and theirs. (Comp. 1 John 3: 1; 
Gal. 3: 26, 27.) 

18. In obedience to the Saviour’s word, 
Mary Magdalene came and told the dis- 
ciples. A more exact rendering is found in 
the Revised Version, cometh and telleth, and, 
a yet more literal translation in the Bible 
Union Revision, Mary the Magdalene comes, 
bringing word to the disciples. Davidson 
gives the same translation. And Westcott 
deems it significant that the telling is ex- 
pressed by a participle, and thus made to be a 
mere accompainment of the coming—the prin- 
cipal point in the writer’s mind being the 
promptness of Mary in leaving Jesus to go to 
his disciples. That she had seen the 
Lord. According to the critical editors, this 
should be, J have seen the Lord—the Evan- 
gelist recalling and repeating the very words 
in which Mary testified to her having seen the 
Lord, but passing to the indirect style of nar- 
ration, when referring to what had already 
been recorded in the precise language of 
Jesus. And (that) he had spoken these 
things unto her: namely, the things re- 
corded in ver. 17. Touch me not, etc. 

19-23. Jesus’ First APPEARANCE TO 
His DiscipLes ASSEMBLED IN A CLOSED 
Room. 

19. In conformity with his plan, John 
omits some of Christ’s appearances to his fol- 
lowers. After appearing twice in the early 
morning—once to a group of women, who 
had been among his faithful disciples, and 
once to Mary Magdalene, who had been for- 
given much and therefore loved much—he 
also appeared twice during the day, once to 
Simon Peter, as we learn from Luke 24: 34, 
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and 1 Cor. 15: 5, and again to two disciples on 
their way to Emmaus—one of them, Cleopas. 
(Luke 24: 13-35.) It would be natural to conjec- 
ture that John omitted to describe Christ's 
manifestation of himself to Peter, and later, 
to the two disciples, because these three were 
present at both the interviews of Jesus with 
his disciples, described by him in the present 
chapter; but there is really no good reason 
why we should trouble ourselves about the 
Evangelist’s grounds for deciding to omit this 
and insert that. The result of his work as a 
whole is such as to justify the conclusion that 
he was guided by the Spirit of Truth, accord- 
ing to the promise of his Master, and that his 
record is perfect for the ends which it was in- 
tended to serve. Then the same day at 
evening, etc.—or, as in Revised Version, 
When therefore it was evening, on that day, 
the first of the week. By that day, John 
points with emphasis to the day of Christ's 
resurrection. It was in almost every respect 
the day of days to those who had truly 
believed in Jesus. The narrative of Luke 
(24: 29sq.) renders it probable that this appear- 
ance of Jesus was late in the evening, though 
not necessarily very late. It was ‘‘toward 
evening, and the day’’ was ‘‘far spent’’ when 
the two disciples sat down with Jesus to a re- 
past in Emmaus, a village about eight miles 
from Jerusalem. He was made known to 
them in the breaking of bread, and they rose 
up that very hour and returned to Jerusalem. 
When the doors were shut where the dis= 
diples were assembled, for fear of the 
Jews. The word assembled, is wanting to 
the oldest manuscripts—(e. g., XA BDLA*, 
and others). The doors were therefore shut 
for fear of the Jews. This circumstance is 
mentioned, not for the purpose of showing 
the peril to which the disciples were exposed, 
but for the purpose of giving the reader a 
view of the supernatural manner in which 
Jesus revealed himself tohis own. A certain 
‘(sir of mystery clothed his person and move- 
ments after his resurrection. Noman knew 
whence he came, or whither he went, or how 
he lived. He seemed to hover over the path- 
way of his disciples, visible or invisible at 
will. His body was real, yet not subject to 
the common laws of matter. With ‘new 
properties, powers, and attributes’ (Ellicott), it 
was a perfect servant of the spirit. Nowhere 
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do the Evangelists hint at any reason for this 
change in the bearing of Christ after his 
resurrection, but with nice agreement do all 
their accounts reveal the change itself.” (See 
the author’s work on the ‘‘ Miracles of Christ 
as Attested by the Evangelists,’’ p. 46). In 
other words, the Evangelists simply state the 
facts—facts which they knew, and of which 
they, and they alone, in some cases, could 
bear witness; and it seems to us that their wit- 
ness is singularly harmonious as to the extra- 
ordinary character of the Lord’s resurrection 
life. Came Jesus and stood in the midst. 
No one could tell how he came. ‘‘All that 
is set before us is, that he was not bound by 
the present conditions of material existence 
which we observe.’’—( Westcott.) The com- 
ment of Weiss is more positive, though look- 
ing in the same direction: ‘‘It is not indeed 
said that he came through the closed doors, as 
many Fathers, Calvin, and others, interpret 
it (comp. against this Hengstenberg), but the 
representation is not therefore obscure.’’—( De 
Wette.) The current representation, that the 
bodily nature of Jesus was only on the way 
to glorification, and, therefore, although yet 
material, was not bound to the limitations of 
space (Meyer)—for which view reference is 
made to his walking on the sea (Godet, and 
perhaps Hengstenberg and Luthardt)—cannot 
be carried through. From his resurrection, 
onward, Christ was in his glorified body, as 
this coming, in spite of closed doors, shows 
(comp. Luke 24: 31, 36); and if he appears to 
the disciples in a body apprehensible by the 
senses (ver.20), this takes place for the very 
purpose of making them certain of his having 
a bodily nature, and so of his resurrection.’ 
For the opposite view of Christ’s resurrection 
body, see an able article in the Bzb. Sac. for 
May, 1845, by Dr. Edward Robinson. That 
his body was real, material, having flesh and 
bones, as before the crucifixion, we are fully 
assured; but whether such a body may not 
be at the same time a perfect organ of the 
spirit, and subject to its will to a degree 
almost incredible before it is experienced, is 
a question not yet answered to the satisfaction 
of all. We are inclined to think it may be 
such an organ, and to believe, though not 
with absolute confidence, that the body of 
Jesus was changed when he first left the 
tomb, that it was raised incorruptible (2 Cor. 15: 
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20 And when he had so said, he shewed unto them | 20 them 


his hands and his side. *Then were the disciples glad, 
when they saw the Lord. 


Peace be unto you. And when he had said 
this, he shewed unto them his hands and his side. 
The disciples therefore were glad, when they 


21 Then said Jesus to them again, Peace be unto you: | 21 saw the Lord, Jesus therefore said to them again, 


+ as my Father hath sent me, even so send I you. 


Peace be unto you: as the Father hath sent me, 


ach, 16; 22....b Matt. 28:18: ch. 17: 18, 19; 2 Tim, 2:2; Heb. 3:1. 


20, 4,52.) Peace be unto you. This was, 
and is, a customary form of salutation. But 
it was peculiarly appropriate at this moment. 
All that the words literally mean was in 
them as they fell from the lips of Jesus. 
Fearful of being misled in so vital a matter, 
astonished at what they had heard from the 
women and from Peter, perplexed by the re- 
port which the two disciples were bringing 
from Emmaus, anxious, agitated, and all but 
four of them still despondent, distrustful—into 
what breathless silence and awe must they 
have been hushed, as they saw One like unto 
the Son of man taking his place visibly and 
serenely in the midst of them! And with 
what feelings of wonder and joy must they 
have heard the voice of him who spake as 
never man spake, in the salutation, Peace be 
unto you! It was a word never to be forgot- 
ten, full of love and authority; a word from 
heaven as truly as from earth. Now, if never 
before, they must have felt that the God-man 
was with them. 

20. And when he had so said (or, said 
this) he shewed unto them his hands and 
his side. To convince them beyond the 
reach of doubt that he was with them alive, 
in the very body that had been nailed to the 
cross and pierced with the soldier's spear. 
‘‘Literally,’’ says Westcott, ‘‘according to 
the most ancient, text, doth his hands and his 
side’’; but this is surely too strong a state- 
ment. The only authority for both, cited by 
Tischendorf, is that of A B and the Peshito, 
while the other uncials and early versions 
omit this word. The difference is unimport- 
ant, except as a matter of emphasis; but that 
is no reason why the preponderance of tes- 
timony should be overruled in favor of a 
pleasing text. Then, (or, therefore) were the 
disciples glad when they saw the Lord. 
This testimony agrees with that of Luke, 
though the latter states that, at first, ‘they he- 
lieved not for joy.’ (24: 41.) He mentions a 
number of particulars not referred to by 
John. Thus, at the Saviour’s salutation, 
‘they were terrified and affrighted, and sup- 


posed that they had seen a spirit’? (ver. 81)— 
this being true of some inthe room. ‘‘And 
he said unto them, Why are ye troubled? 
And why do thoughts arise in your hearts? 
Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I 
myself: handle me and see; fora spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye see me have. And 
when he had thus spoken, he shewed them 
his hands and his feet. And while they yet 
believed not for joy, and wondered, he said 
unto them, Have ye here any meat? And 
they gave him a piece of a broiled fish, and of 
an honeycomb. And he took it, and did eat 
before them.’”’ Without enumerating all 
these items of evidence, so instructive to 
Luke, John relates a part of them, sufficient 
for his purpose, and then passes on to acts 
and words of profound spiritual significance, 
which he had treasured upin his heart through 
a long life of devotion to his Lord. 

21. There is no indication of haste or con- 
fusion in the action of Jesus. Every move- 
ment and word is orderly, deliberate, re-assur- 
ing, full of wisdom and love and authority. 
Not until he has convinced them of his iden- 
tity in body and spirit with their crucified 
Master, not until their wonder and joy have 
settled down intoa fixed and rational belief, 
founded on indubitable proof, that he is their 
Lord—victorious over death and the grave— 
did he renew his benediction and pronounce 
them his missionaries and representatives to 
mankind. Then said Jesus to them 
again, Peace be unto you: as my Father 
hath sent me,evensosendI you. There- 
fore, instead of thens for the disciples were 
now prepared for that which the Evangelist 
relates. By the solemn renewal of the bene- 
dictien with which he first greeted them he 
prepares them for the words and act which 
were to follow. The words: As my Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you, were not 
absolutely new, though they may have been 
unexpected. For, in his high priestly prayer 
(11:18) Jesus had used the same language with 
respect to his disciples, in addressing the 
Father, which he now uses in speaking to 
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22 And when he had said this, he breathed on them, | 22 even so send I you. And when he had said this, 


and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: 


23 @Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted | 23 ceive ye the Holy 3} 


unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are 
retained. 


he breathed on them, and saith unto them, Re 
irit: whose soever sins ye 
forgive, they are foregiven unto them; whose soever 
sins ye retain, they are retained. 


@ Matt. 16:19; 18:18, 


them. Only one word, translated sent, is 
found in both clauses of 17: 18, while two 
words of nearly the same meaning are used 
in this verse (awocréAAw, méunw). Schaff argues 
that there isa slight distinction between the 
two words, the former word directing atten- 
tion to the sending as a commission, the latter 
emphasising it as a mission. ‘‘ When the first is 
used, our thoughts turn to a special embassy, 
and special instructions which the ambassador 
receives; the second brings into view rather 
the authority of the sender and the obedience 
of the sent.’’ But the use of the same word 
in both clauses in 17: 18, renders it doubtful 
whether any distinction is intended here. 
The passages differ in one respect, it is true; 
for there the Saviour declared what he had 
done virtually, rather than in fact and form; 
while here the sending is direct and complete 
in form, though the hour of action for the 
disciples has not yet fully come. And how 
greatly does the comparison, even so, exalt 
their mission! How distinctly does the 
clause, even so I send you, imply the di- 
vine authority of Jesus! He is to be obeyed 
as Head over all to the church. And if we 
follow out the analogy between the mission of 
Jesus and that of his disciples, to its utmost 
limit, both will be seen to involve self-denial 
and suffering, as well as triumph and glory, a 
cross here, and a crown hereafter. 

22. But to be the sent of the Anointed One, 
they would need themselves to be anointed; to 
be heralds of spiritual truth, they would need 
illumination by the Spirit of truth. We are 
therefore prepared for the further record of 
John. And when he had said this, he 
breathed on them, and saith unto them, 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost. The act of 
breathing upon them was intended to sym- 
bolize the fact that the Holy Spirit was, or 
was to be, imparted to them by him, just as 
the giving of life to man at first was represented 
by the act of God, when he ‘‘breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life.’’ (Gen.2:7.) ‘The 
symbolism of the act, teaches also that the 
Holy Spirit abides in Jesus, as truly as in the 
Father. But, whether the words, ‘‘ Holy 


Spirit,’’ should have the article or not in this 
passage, is doubtful. There is no article in 
the original text; but, Greek words that have 
become, in effect, proper names, may take or 
omit the article on grounds very difficult to 
discover. (See Winer 2 19, Thayer’s Trans., | 
p. 119-122; Buttmann, 2 124, b. p. 89.) If, 
however, a distinction is made between Holy 
Spirit, and the Holy Spirit, the former must 
naturally signify the influence, and the latter, 
the person of the Spirit. But we consider it 
unsafe to rely upon such a distinction. 

23. Whosesoever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted unto them; and whose- 
soever Sins ye retain, they are retained. 
The words and, and sins, in the last clause, 
do not represent any thing expressed in the 
original text, and may be omitted without 
detriment to the sense. The Revised Version 
reads: Whosesoever sins ye forgive, they are 
forgiven unto them; whosesoever sins ye re- 
tain, they are retained—supplying unneces- 
sarily, the words ‘‘sins,’’ in the second clause. 
These words of Jesus seem to be very plain, 
but they offer a serious difficulty to a consci- 
entious student of the Bible. Taken in their 
most literal sense, they signify that those ad- 
dressed would be so enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit as to read the hearts of men, and, acting 
as judges in the kingdom of God, to forgive 
or condemn with infallible wisdom those who 
might appear before them—their decision be- 
ing accepted in every case by the Lord as his 
own decision. But there is very little in the 
history of the Apostolic Church which favors 
the view that any, even though apostles, were 
accustomed to exercise this judicial function 
over individuals. Only in a few instances, 
and those of an extraordinary character, like 
that of Ananias and Sapphira, or that of 
Simon Magus, was such a decision pronounced. 
The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of 
Paul furnish clear evidence that unworthy 
members were sometimes received into the 
churches, notwithstanding the presence of 
apostles or the possession of extraordinary 
spiritual gifts by other members. But, may 
not the Saviour refer to a fallible action of his 
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disciples, that would represent to a degree the 
divine judgment as to individuals? Thus, 
Alford writes: ‘‘The words, closely con- 
sidered, amount to this: that with the gift 
and real participation of the Holy Spirit, comes 
the conviction, and, therefore, the knowl- 
edge of sin, of righteousness, and judgment ; 
—and this knowledge becomes more perfect, 
the more men are filled with the Holy Ghost. 
Since this is so, they who are pre-eminently 
filled with his presence, are pre-eminently 
gifted with the discernment of sin, and re- 
pentance in others, and hence, by the Lord’s 
appointment, authorized to pronounce pardon 
of sin and the contrary. The apostles had 
this in an especial manner, and by the full in- 
dwelling of the Spirit were enabled to discern 
the hearts of men, and to give sentence on 
that discernment. (See Acts 5: 1-11; 8: 21; 
13: 9.) And this gift belongs to the church 
in all ages . . . in proportion as any disciple 
shall have been filled with the Holy Spirit of 
wisdom,’’ Against this interpretation the fol- 
lowing considerations may beraised: 1. That 
the practice of giving a positive decision as 
to the spiritual state of individuals, was infre- 
quent with the apostles, and was apparently 
due to some extraordinary illumination and 
impulse, like that which led to the working 
of miracles. 2. That any similar practice, 
since the apostolic age, has generally been 
associated with acts of fanaticism which soon 
discredited it in the eyes of thoughtful Chris- 
tians. 3. That even the Roman Catholic 
priesthood virtually disclaims a knowledge of 
human hearts, by conditioning the validity of 
its remission of sins on the sincerity and peni- 
tence of the person forgiven. Thus under- 
stood, the Roman priesthood really does little 
more than solemnly declare the conditions of 
pardon, and the certainty of judgment if those 
conditions are not fulfilled. 4, That this in- 
terpretation represents Jesus as linking his 
commission to the disciples, and his gift of the 
‘Holy Spirit, not with their principal work— 
the proclamation of the gospel and the per- 
suading of men to receive it—but with a very 
subordinate, and—may we not say ?—unim- 
portant part of their work, that of pronounc- 
ing judgment on characters formed, Thus 
interpreted, the drift of this promise is entirely 
different from that of the prediction in 16: 7-15, 
and entirely inconsistent with the best life of 
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the church for eighteen centuries. For these 
reasons we do not believe that Jesus referred, 
in these words, to any formal judicial action of 
his disciples. To what then did herefer? To 
the work of his disciples as qualified by the 
Holy Spirit to declare without error the con- 
ditions of forgiveness or condemnation under 
the reign of Christ. Men were to learn from 
their lips the heaven-appointed terms of life 
and death. ‘‘ What our Lord here commits to 
his disciples, to his church, is the right au- 
thoritatively to declare, in his name, that there 
is forgiveness for man’s sins, and on what con- 
ditions he will be forgiven.’’—Schaff. The 
language of Watkins really amounts to the 
same thing. ‘‘Sent, as he was sent, they are 
not sent to condemn the world, but that the 
world through him might be saved; but in 
their work, as in his, men are condemned be- 
cause the light is come into the world, and 
men love darkness rather than light. The 
ultimate principles upon which this power 
rests, are those stated above—the being sent by 
Christ, and the reception of the Holy Ghost. 
God has promised forgiveness wherever there 
is repentance; he has not promised repentance 
wherever there is sin. It results from every 
declaration of forgiveness made in the name 
of the Father, through Jesus Christ, that the 
hearts which, in penitence accept it, receive 
remission of their sins, and that the hardness 
of the hearts which willfully reject it is by 
their rejection increased, and the very words 
by which their sins would be remitted become 
the words by which they are retained.”’ 
Many commentators suppose that ‘‘the dis- 
ciples,’’ referred to in this paragraph, were 
not the apostles, but the followers of Jesus 
then in Jerusalem, or at least, a considerable 
portion of them. This seems to them a natu- 
ral inference from the fact that two who were 
not of the Eleven, were certainly admitted, 
namely, Cleopas and his companion, to whom 
the Lord had made himself known in 
Emmaus. But it is more probable that John 
had in mind the apostles, even though a few 
others were present; for he speaks of them as 
‘‘the disciples,’’ and such were the apostles in 
a pre-eminent sense and by the prevailing use 
of the expression in the Gospels; moreover, 
they, beyond all others, might deem it neces- 
sary to meet with closed doors for fear of the 
Jews; and, lastly, the words addressed to 
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24 But Thomas, one of the twelve, ¢called Didymus, |25 But Thomas, one of the twelve, called 1 Didy- 


was not with them when Jesus came. 

25 The other disciples therefore said unto him, We 
have seen the Lord. But he said unto them, Except I 
shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put 
my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my 
hand into his side, I will not believe. 

26 And after eight days again his disciples were 
within, and Thomas with them: then came Jesus, the 
doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and said, 
Peace be unto you. 


25 mus, was not with them when Jesus came. The 
other disciples therefore said unto him, We have 
seen the Lord. But he said unto them, Except I 
shal] see in his hands the print of the nails, and ~ 
put my finger into the print of the nails, an 
my hand into his side, I will not believe. 

And after eight days again his disciples were 
within, and Thomas with them. Jesus cometh, the 
doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and said, 


put 
26 


ach, 11: 16.——1 That is, Twine. 


them in ver. 21-23, suggest the idea of in- 
spired teachers, rather than of ordinary Chris- 
tians. Perhaps we ought to add, that the 
only one whose absence is mentioned was an 
apostle. 

24-29. SeconD APPEARANCE OF JESUS 
TO THE ASSEMBLED DISCIPLES. 

24. But Thomas, one of the twelve, 
called Didymus, was not with them when 
Jesus came. No reason is given for the ab- 
sence of Thomas, but it is natural to conjec- 
ture that he had given up the cause of his for- 
mer Master as lost beyond recovery. Keen- 
sighted, but despondent, he had looked upon 
Jesus as coming to certain death when he re- 
turned from Perea to Bethany and Jerusalem. 
(11:16.) His worst fears had been more than 
realized; his Master had suffered the horrors 
of crucifixion; and now it was vain to think 
of his return to life. His tomb might be 
vacant, as some had reported, but this was no 
solid ground for hope. Moreover, it would be 
useless to meet and commune together; the 
otherthrow of their Christ had been as utter 
as death could make it; let every one mourn 
apart, and go down in despair to the grave. 

25. The other disciples therefore said 
unto him, We have seen the Lord. His 
absence led them to bear this testimony, and 
doubtless they accompanied the brief state- 
ment recorded by John with such particulars 
as confirmed their own faith. But the testi- 
mony of others did not move him. His de- 
spondency or despair was too deep. They 
might believe, but he could not. Except I 
shall see in his hands the print of the 
nails, and put my finger into the print of 
the nails, and thrust my hand into his 
side, I will not believe. It is difficult, 
when reading these statements, to suppress a 
feeling that the unbelief of Thomas was willful 
as well as unreasonable. For he refuses to 
accept the testimony of his fellow-disciples 
who had known the Lord as long and as inti- 


mately as he himself—even, though a number 
of them had seen the Saviour at the same time 
and place, and though he had shown them his 
hands and his side, and, calling for food, had 
eaten in their presence. He refuses also to re- 
ceive the evidence of his own sight and hear- 
ing, unless it is confirmed by that of touch. 
And this evidence of touch, he insists, shall 
be applied, not only to the body of the sup- 
posed Christ, to verify its reality, but also to 
the scars or wounds of that body—to identify 
it as the body of his crucified Master. Proof 
shall be raised to the highest possible grade 
of personal verification before he will surren- 
der his unbelief. Indeed, he demands a kind 
and degree of evidence which could never be 
given to any but the little group of disciples 
that had followed Christ through most of his 
public ministry. That his demand was un- 
reasonable, must be at once perceived; that it 
was willful, we do not affirm: charity requires 
us to withdraw the epithet. For, at heart, he 
had been a true disciple, and the Saviour con- 
descended to offer him every ‘‘jot and tittle” 
of the evidence which he required. More- 
over, though it would be wrong to excuse his 
unbelief, it is right to adore the wisdom and 
love of Christ, in overcoming that unbelief. 
Nay, it is well that there was a Thomas among 
the Eleven—a man who could not, or would 
not, believe without incontestable evidence 
that Jesus Christ had risen from the dead. 
If all the disciples had possessed the spiritual 
insight of John, our evidence that Jesus rose 
on the third day, would probably have been 
less satisfactory than it now is. Hence, for 
our sakes, it was needful that such a man as 
Thomas should be one of the apostles. 

26. And after eight days again his dise 
ciples were within, and Thomas with 
them. A full week has elapsed, or eight 
days, reckoning from Sunday to Sunday, in- 
clusively, as the Greek expression naturally 
signifies. Why they were again assembled 
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27 Then saith he to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, 
and behold my hands; and “reach hither thy hand, 
and thrust # into my side; and be not faithless, but 
believing. 

28 And Thomas answered and said unto him, My 
Lord and my God. 


27 Peace be unto you. Then saith he to Thomas 
Reach hither thy finger, and see my hands; and 
reach hither thy hand, and put it into my side: and 

28 be not faithless, but believing. Thomas answered 


alJohn 1:1, 


on the first day of the week, we need not in- 
quire. Probably they had met every day 
during the week, but Jesus had not appeared 
to them in that interval. Whether Thomas 
was with them for the first time, or not, we 
have no means of deciding, and what had 
been his state of mind through the week, is 
equally unknown. But that he was with 
them on this occasion is, perhaps, an evidence 
that his heart was not at rest in unbelief. He 
may have longed for proof that would restore 
his confidence in Jesus as the Messiah. A 
week’s reflection may have taught him the 
misery of skepticism as contrasted with the 
joy of faith, especially if he met occasionally 
any of his former companions in the service 
of Christ. But his unbelief was not dispelled, 
whatever moral preparation may have been 
going on in his heart with a view to its re- 
moval. It was best that he should be left to 
himself in darkness for a full week, that on 
the first day of the second week light might 
break into his understanding, and adoring 
love fill his soul. Thus at least would the 
first day of the week become still more em- 
phatically the Lord’s Day. It has been con- 
sidered strange that the disciples did not 
leave Jerusalem as soon as possible after 
Christ’s message to them, appointing a meet- 
ing in Galilee. (Matt. 28: 7,10; Mark16:7.) But the 
unbelief of Thomas may have detained the 
rest for a time, especially if his character was 
one that commanded their respect, and if they 
perceived his unbelief to be honest, though 
obstinate. They would linger a while in the 
hope of taking him with them to meet the 
Lord in Galilee. Then came Jesus (or, 
Jesus came), the doors being shut, etc. See 
exposition of the same language in ver. 19, 
above. The mysterious manner of his ap- 
pearing was the same as before. His saluta- 
tion, which was at the same time a benedic- 
tion, was addressed, as in the previous meet- 
ing, to all who were present—therefore to 
Thomas with the rest. That voice! Did he 
recognize it? That countenance! Did he see 
in it the lines of him whom he last saw on the 


cross? But there was more to come. The 
mysterious Twelfth in that group was fixing 
his eye upon the disciple who had demanded 
the evidence of his own senses before he 
would believe. 

27. Then saith he to Thomas, Reach 
hither thy finger, and behold my hands. 
Better: and see my hands. The word see is 
often used to denote knowledge gained by 
hearing or touch. And be not faithless, 
but believing. Literally, Become not un- 
believing, but believing. ‘‘ By the expression: 
Become not, Jesus makes him see that he is at 
a critical point, where two ways diverge, the 
one of settled unbelief, the other of com- 
plete faith.”’—Godet. ‘Through his doubt in 
the resurrection of Christ, which had actually 
taken place, Thomas was in danger of becom- 
ing unbelieving (in Jesus), while he could 
only become, in the full sense, believing, by 
the certainty of his resurrection.’’— Weiss. 

28. Thomas answered and said unto 
him, My Lordand my God. Jesus offered to 
Thomas the very evidence which he had de- 
manded, and the language in which he did this 
was in itself a proof of his knowledge, super- 
naturally acquired, ofthe words which Thomas 
had used. The form and countenance of 
Jesus, the sound of his voice, and the evidence 
of divine knowledge afforded by his words, ap- 
pear to have swept away, as by a flood, the 
unbelief of Thomas. He did not probably 
need the evidence of touch. He could not 
withhold the exclamation of adoring confi- 
dence that leaped from his heart to his lips. 
‘‘Tn the resurrection of Jesus, Thomas rightly 
sees a pledge of his so often promised—going 
to the Father and partaking of the divine 
glory. The word is certainly one of deep and 
powerful emotion, and no dogmatic formu- 
lated confession of faith; but not on that 
account an exaggeration, since Jesus accepts 
it.’ (ver.29.) ‘‘The last becomes, for a mo- 
ment the first, and the faith of the apostles, as 
Thomas professed it, reaches finally the whole 
height of the divine truth expressed in the 
prologue.’”’—Godet. Every attempt to weaken 
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29 Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, because thou hast | 29 and said unto him, My Lord and my God. Jesus 


seen me, thou hast believed: 2 blessed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have believed. 


said unto him, Because thou hast seen me, }thou 
hast believed: blessed are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed. 


a2 Cor. 5:7; 1 Pet. 1: 8.——1 Or, hast thou believed ? 


the force of this testimony to the Deity of 
Christ is broken before the perfect clearness 
of the words used by Thomas, the explicit 
record that they were addressed to Jesus him- 
self, and the definite recognition of their 
truthfulness by him. Beyond question, John 
was a witness of what he relates; and who- 
ever rejects this part of his Gospel as un- 
worthy of confidence, must, if consistent, 
reject it all. 

29. Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, 
because thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed. The word Thomas does not be- 
long to the text. All the important uncials 
(including & A BCD), and early versions, 
want it. Again, the clause translated, thou 
hast believed, may be either declarative or 
interrogative. Meyer, Weiss, Godet, Wat- 
kins, prefer the interrogative form, on the 
ground that it gives more vividness to the 
gentle reproof involved in the Saviour’s re- 
sponse. Westcott says it is half exclamatory 
and half interrogative. But the meaning is 
substantially the same, whether it be consid- 
ered a declaration, an exclamation, or an in- 
terrogation. In either case, Jesus recognizes 
the fact that Thomas has passed from unbelief 
into a state of belief; for he uses the perfect 
tense, denoting an action that, begun in the 
past, is continued in the present. His belief 
is also genuine and satisfactory in character. 
In either case, too, the proximate cause of 
his faith was sight. Thomas had not been 
convinced by the testimony of his fellow-dis- 
ciples, or by their testimony with the predic- 
tions of Jesus, or by both these with the holy 
life and teaching of his Lord, but only by 
sensible evidence superadded to all he knew 
of Christ, and all he had heard from the 
apostles. Yet, the words of Jesus, ‘‘ because 
thou hast seen me,’’ have been considered 
favorable to the view, that Thomas believed 
without putting his finger to the wounds of 
Christ, that he was convinced as soon as he 
saw the Saviour standing visibly before him. 
We do not think there is much force in this 
argument, but nevertheless admit the want of 


proof that Thomas did actually touch the 
wounds of Jesus. Blessed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have believed. 
This language is not exclusive. Jesus does 
not intend to say that Thomas is not accepted 
by him and will not be permitted to rejoice 
henceforth in his love. His language is rather 
comparative, and signifies that those who be- 
lieve on suitable testimony, but without sensi- 
ble evidence, are specially approved by the 
Lord. On such evidence men are to re- 
ceive the gospel, or perish; on such evidence 
the business of life must be conducted, or 
society will dissolve. By its treatment of 
such evidence moral character is proved. The 
evidence of sense is often compulsory. Bad men 
accept it as readily as good men. It is, there- 
fore, in most instances, no proper test of char- 
acter. But the evidence of testimony, of the 
inner moral consistency of religious truth, 
and of its fitness to meet and satisfy the needs 
of spiritual life, is not compulsory. The ac- 
ceptance of it is a free act of the soul in view 
of what that soul approves. These words of 
Jesus, though addressed to Thomas, and occa- 
sioned by his conduct, will never lose their 
interest to Christians, till their Lord returns, 
‘‘without sin unto salvation.’’ They teach 
that the first disciples of Christ, who were 
witnesses of his resurrection-life, have no pre- 
eminence on that account. We who believe 
on their testimony the facts pertaining to 
Christ, which they believed on the evidence 
of sense, may have as true and acceptable a 
faith as was theirs. Nay, in so far as they 
were disposed to insist upon a verification of 
facts by their own senses before they would 
believe, was their faith inferior in spiritual 
power to that of Christians who are satisfied 
with such evidence as apostolic testimony and 
the nature of the gospel message afford.’ For 
all the ends of religious life, our knowledge 
of the gospel is even better than theirs; our 
knowledge of Christ is even better suited to 
moral training than theirs. For this reason, 
it was expedient that he should go away, pres- 
ently, and be seen no more, (16: 7, 10.) 
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30 ¢ And many other signs truly did Jesusin the pres-|30 Many other signs therefore did Jesus in the 


ence of his disciples, which are not written in this) 


book : 

31 + But these are written, that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; «and that believing 
ye might have life through his name. 


presence of the disciples, which are not written in 


31 this book: but these are written, that ye may be- 


lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing ye may have life in his name. 


a ch. 21: 25....6 Luke 1: 4....¢ ch. 3: 15, 16; 5: 24; 1 Pet. 1: 8,9. 


30,31. PurpPosE oF THE WRITER IN 
PREPARING THIS GOSPEL. 

30. And many other signs, etc. The 
Revised Version may be followed with ad- 
vantage in reading these verses. Many other 
signs therefore did Jesus in the presence of the 
disciples, which are not written in this 
book. This Gospel, then, according to the 
explicit testimony of its author, contains but 
a selection of events from the life of Christ. 
Not all his miracles are described, nor is there 
any reason to suppose that any attempt is 
made to preserve all his sayings or discourses. 
Moreover from the general resemblance of 
this Gospel to the Synoptical Gospels, as well 
as from a study of their characteristics, we in- 
fer that they also are selections. The mate- 
rials were so abundant that they could be 
used in no other way. Isit not, then, surprising 
that critics, like Baur and Strauss, have been 
wont tosay, whenever a miracle or word of 
Jesus is recorded by only one or two of the 
Evangelists, that the others knew nothing of 
it? Justasif we might expect to find all they 
knew about the ministry of Christ written out 
in their narratives! ‘‘The facts which John 
has omitted differ from those which he has put 
into his narrative, not only in quantity (many), 
but also in quality (other). Consequently, if 
he has not given specimens of all kinds of 
miracles; if, for instance, he has related no 
cures of lepers or of demoniacs, it will be di- 
rectly against his intention if one infers from 
this silence that he wishes to deny them.’’— 
Godet. But why are signs spoken of, and not 
discourses also? Did John undervalue the 
evidential,convincing power of his Master's 
teaching as compared with his wonderful 
works? By nomeans. He has given a large 
place in his Gospel to the words of Christ, 
and has recorded more than one'saying which 
represents the testimony of Jesus as sufficient 
of itself to convince the honest hearer. But 
to s very unusual extent the signs and the 
' teaching of Christ are linked together in this 
Gospel—the sign being the text, and the dis- 
“course an exposition of the truth expressed by 


the text. Observe, also, that these ‘‘signs’’ 
were wrought in the presence of his disci- 
ples 5 for the disciples were chosen witnesses, 
not merely of his resurrection, but also of his 
whole public life, from its beginning with the 
baptism of John until its close, when he was 
received up into heaven. (15: 27; Acts 1: 21, 22.) 
31. But these are written that ye might 
(or, may) believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God; and that believing ye 
might (or, may) have life through his 
name. The end for which the Evangelist 
wrote this Gospel is here plainly declared; 
and it is in perfect accord with the structure 
and contents of the book. But to apprehend 
the force of this statement we need to bear in 
mind the spiritual condition of those for whom 
the Gospel was primarily written. They were 
undoubtedly Christians, and particularly the 
Christians of Asia Minor. Hence, we must 
suppose them to have been believers in Jesus 
as the Christ, and, indeed, as the Son of God. 
There is no impropriety in supposing this; for, 
according to John’s use of language, there ara 
degrees of faith. The belief of a true dis- 
ciple is sometimes very weak—so weak that 
when a higher degree is attained, the lower de- 
gree seems to have been a sort of unbelief— 
the increased faith being alone worthy of the 
name. The twilight is darkness when com- 
pared with noon-day. If, through a fuller 
knowledge and deeper apprehension of Christ, 
a believer reaches a higher degree of trust in 
him, ‘he may be spoken of as now believing, 
as if he had never done so before. But it 
is possible that many Christians of Asia 
Minor were becoming lukewarm and skep- 
tical in regard to the person of Christ. It is 
possible that Ebionites or Cerinthians were 
undermining the faith of some, so that John 
had special occasion to write this Gospel at the 
time when it was written. Yet this hypothesis 
is by no means necessary to account for the 
language here used. The explanation given 
above is equally pertinent, and the perverse 
doctrine of Cerinthus may not have been dis- 
seminated when this Gospel was written. 
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CHAPTER X XI. 
An these things Jesus shewed himself again to| 1 AFTER thesethings Jesus manifested himself again 


the disciples at the sea of Tiberias ; and on this 
wise shewed he himself. 

2 There were oe mean Simon Peter, and Thomas 
called Didymus, and « Nathanael of Cana in Galilee, and 
+the sons of Zebedee, and two other of his disciples. 

3 Simon Peter saith unto them, I goa fishing. They 
say unto him, We also go with thee. They went forth, 
and entered into a ship immediately; and that night 
they caught nothing. 


to the disciples at the sea of Tiberias; and he mani- 
2 fested himself on this wise. There were together 
Simon Peter, and Thomas called !Didymus, and 
Nathanael of Cana in Galilee, and the sons of Zeb- 
3 edee, and two other of his disciples. Simon Peter 
saith unto them, I go a fishing. They say unto 
him, We also come with thee. ey went forth, and 
entered into the boat; and that night they took 


aoh. 1: 45....6 Matt. 4: 21.——1 That is, Twin. 


The last clause refers to the true life of com- 
munion with God, begun here, and perfected 
hereafter. Probably the expression, might 
(or, may) have life through his name, de- 
notes a higher degree of union with God and 
blessedness in him, to be gained by a better 
knowledge of Jesus as the promised Messiah 
and the Son of God. 


Ch. 21: 1214. Jesus APPEARS TO A 
Company or His DiscIPpLEs BY THE SEA 
or GALILEE. 

1. Shewed himself. Perhaps it would be 
better to translate—manifested himself; for 
the Greek word (ébavépwoev) seems to imply 
that he now appeared, by an act of his own, 
out of an invisible state. Weiss asserts, pos- 
sibly with too much confidence, that ‘‘he 
came out of the sphere of the unseen, in which 
as glorified he already dwelt, for the purpose 
of making himself known through a self 
assumed visible form.’’ This is a less prob- 
able view than one which he rejects, namely: 
that the glorified body of Jesus was of such a 
nature that it could be made visible by him 
at will. Schaff remarks that the verb here 
used ‘‘expresses more than that Jesus showed 
himself after the resurrection. In these 
manifestations he really revealed himself out 
of the entirely new state which had begun at 
the resurrection.’’ Similarly Godet: ‘‘ Hith- 
erto Jesus had manifested Ais glory; now he 
manifests himself; for his person has entered 
for the future into the sphere of the invisible.” 
The expression, after these things, is too 
indefinite to be of much use in fixing the date 
of this manifestation. But the direction 
which Jesus gave his disciples on the very day 
of his resurrection to meet bim in Galilee, 
and the lack of any notice of his appearing to 
them at Jerusalem from the eighth day after 
his resurrection until about the time of his 


to Galilee soon after the manifestation de- 
scribed in the last chapter. (Ver. 26-29.) He is 
said to have manifested himself to his disciples 
at (or, upon) the sea of Tiberias; meaning 
that there, on the shore of that sea, was the 
place of his appearing; not that his disciples 
were upon the sea, although this was the case 
at first. Only John calls the sea of Galilee 
the ‘‘sea of Tiberias,’ from the name of a 
city built by Herod on its western side. The 
late date of his Gospel accounts for this desig- 
nation, especially if taken with the persons to 
whom it was addressed, and the writer’s long 
residence in Asia Minor before it was written. 
2. There were together Simon Peter, 
etc. Here only inthis Gospel is John referred 
to distinctly in connection with his brother 
James, and this reference is very unobtrusive 
—the sons of Zebedee. Such a reference is 
strikingly favorable to the view that the chap- 
ter was written by John. For if it had been 
added by any other writer, surely the names 
of James and John would have been inserted, 
and, perhaps, immediately after that of Peter, 
instead of being placed below those of 
Thomas the Twin, and of Nathanael of Cana 
of Galilee—unless, indeed, we assume that 
the writer copied the style of John in the 
Gospel for the purpose of deceiving the readers 
—a most gratuitous and improbable assump- 
tion. The two unnamed disciples did not, 
probably, belong to the circle of the apostles, 
and for that reason were noticed in this indefi- 
nite manner. é . 
3. Simon Peter saith unto them, etc. It 
is the language of common life. This group 
of faithful disciples had repaired to Galilee, 
perhaps to Capernaum, where Peter seems to 
have had a home and business. While there 
in waiting for the appearance of Jesus, the 
impulse to resume for a night his former 
occupation, led Peter to say, I go a fishing. 


ascension, lead us to think that they repaired!) And the others, very naturally, propose to 
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4 But when the morning was now come, Jesus stood on 
theshore: but the disciples ° knew not that it was Jesus. 

5 Then *Jesus saith unto them, Children, have ye 
-_ meat? They answered him, No. 

And he said unto them, ¢«Cast the net on the right 
side of the ship, and ye shall find. They cast therefore, 
_ aid they were not able to draw it for the multitude 
of fishes. 
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4nothing. But when day was now breaking, Jesus 
stood on the beach: Lewbelt the disciples knew 
5not that it was Jesus. Jesus therefore saith unto 
them, Children, have ye aught to eat? They 
6 answered him, No. And he said unto them, Cast 
the net on the right side of the boat, and ye shall 
find. They cast therefore, and now they were not 


ach, 20: 14....6 Luke 24: 


accompany him. The act needs no further 
explanation, though the events of the morn- 
ing may be symbolical and very instructive. 
As once before, the disciples caught nothing 
during the night, which was the best time for 
fishing in that clear, inland sea. Whether 
such want of success was very unusual, we 
cannot tell; perhaps not, but it was somewhat 
dispiriting to fishermen, like Peter, James, 
and John, resuming for a night their former 
life. 

4. But when the morning was now 
come, Jesus stood on the shore. Liter- 
ally: But when the morning was now becom- 
ing, that is, dawning or breaking, before the 
light was perfect. The word translated shore, 
signifies beach. It ‘‘ denotes a smooth shore, as 
distinguished from one precipitous or rocky.”’ 
—Hackett. Compare Matt. 13:2; Acts 21: 5; 
27: 389, and Herodotus VII. 59, 188. The 
word stood (éorn) indicates a sudden appear- 
ance. (See 20: 26.) But the disciples 
knew not that it was Jesus. Possibly be- 
cause it was not yet perfectly light. This, 
however, is not the most obvious sense of the 
Greek, for the word translated but (yévror), 
signifies yet, or nevertheless, as if his standing 
there might have been expected to secure his 
recognition. ‘‘The clause,’’ remarks West- 
cott, ‘‘is added as something strange. It is 
vain to give any simply natural explanation 
of the failure of the disciples to recognize 
Christ. After the resurrection he was known 
as he pleased, and not necessarily at once.” 
But was it not natural for John to recognize 
him sooner than any one else in the boat? 
(ver.7.) The ordinary and the extraordinary, 
the natural and the spiritual, werevery closely 
united in the intercourse of Jesus with his 
disciples after the resurrection. 

5. Then Jesus saith unto them, Chil- 
dren, have ye any meat? They answered 
him, No. Compare the Revised Version 
above. Therefore, (instead of then), implies 
that John considered this question a conse- 
quence of the disciple’s failure to recognize 


4h....¢ Luke 5 4, 6, 7. 


Jesus. The question itself is so constructed 
as to anticipate a negative answer—proving 
that Jesus either knew or suspected them to 
have been unsuccessful in their fishing. The 
word (mpoopayov) rendered meat in the Com- 
mon Version, and aught to eat, inthe Revised 
Version, signifies ‘‘ anything eaten with other 
food,’’ as fish with bread. Here the reference 
is certainly to fish. Westcott holds that the 
original word for children (ada), ‘‘marks 
the difference of age or position, and not the 
tie of relationship’’; but Grimm thinks it to 
be used here asa term of endearment, like the 
Latin Carissimi, or the English, ‘‘ dearly be- 
loved.’’ It is difficult to decide between these 
two tropical uses of the word. If Jesus 
wished to be revealed by the extraordinary 
draught of fishes, he doubtless uttered the 
word in such a tone as to give it the former 
meaning; but if he aimed to reveal himself 
by his manner of addressing the disciples, he 
doubtless uttered this word in such a tone of 
voice as gave it the latter meaning. 

6. Cast the net on the right side of the 
ship (or doat), and ye shall find. Their net 
had been on the left side of the boat—of 
course not very far from the place into which 
they were now directed to cast it, yet far 
enough to make their labor and watching 
useless. With all their knowledge of the 
lake, they were in need of divine guidance in 
order to fish with any success. And this was 
a typical lesson with reference to their future 
work. They were to follow the beckoning 
hand of Providence. If the Jewish syna- 
gogue rejected the Christ, his gospel must be 
preached in the Pagan school. They cast 
therefore—not yet indeed recognizing Jesus, 
but. yielding to the word which he spoke— 
and now they were not able to draw it 
for the multitude of fishes. Literally: 
They were no longer able—as before—to draw 
it—i. e., to draw it up into the boat; for it ap- 
pears that they drew it, afterwards, in the 
water, to the shore. Assuming, as we must, 
the typical character of this event, it is plain 
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7 Therefore *that disciple whom Jesus loved saith 
unto Peter, It is the Lord. Now when Simon Peter 
heard that it was the Lord, he girt his fisher’s coat unto 
him, (for he was naked,) and did cast himself into the 


sea. 

8 And the other disciples came in a little ship; (for 
they were not far from land, but as it were two hun- 
dred cubits,) dragging the net with fishes. 

9 As soon then as they were come to land, they saw a 
fire of coals there, and fish laid thereon, and bread. 


7 able to draw it for the multitude of fishes. That 
disciple therefore whom Jesus loved saith unto 
Peter, It is the Lord. So when Simon Peter heard 
that it was the Lord, he girt his coat about him (for 

8 he! was naked), and cast himself into the sea. But 
the other disciples came in the little boat (for they 
were not far from the land, but about two hundred 

9 cubits off), dragging the net full of fishes. So when 

they got out ey the land, they see 2a fire of 

coals there, and *fish laid thereon, and ‘bread. 


ach. 13:23; 20: 2.—1 Or, had on his under garment only....2 Gr. a fire of charcoal....3 Or, a fish....4 Or, a loaf. 


that the apostles were to have great success in 
bringing men into the kingdom of Christ, 
provided they should carry forward their 
work under his direction. Nor can we sup- 
pose that this lesson was meant for apostles 
only. It is a lesson for all the servants of 
Christ. The time will never come when they 
will be able to conquer the world without 
him; the day will never dawn when, directed 
by him, they will spend their strength for 
nought. Only under the great Leader can 
they overcome’ but strengthened by his pres- 
ence they will go forth to complete victory. 

7. How true to all other representations of 
Peter and John are the incidents of this verse. 
The scene is briefly, but vividly sketched. 
The net full of great fishes—the disciples pull- 
ing in vain to draw it up over the side of the 
boat—the true-hearted John perceiving in all 
this the hand of his Lord and making known 
his discovery to Peter—Peter recognizing at 
once the truth of John’s remark, girding on 
his outer garment without delay, and plung- 
ing into the sea to reach the shore and the 
Lord as soon as possible :—all this is in perfect 
accord with what is said of these two remarka- 
ble men in other parts of the New Testament. 
“When they recognized the Lord,’’ says 
Chrysostom, ‘‘again do the disciples display 
the peculiarities of their individual charac- 
ters. The one, for instance, was more ardent, 
but the other more elevated; the one more 
eager, but the other endued with finer per- 
ception. On which account John was the first 
to recognize the Lord, but Peter to come to 
him.’”’ The comment that Peter was naked, 
does not signify that he was wholly destitute 
of clothing, but rather that he was compara- 
tively so, having laid aside his coat—the Greek 
word here used (érevdirns), meaning properly, 
any kind of over-garment. 

8. The boat in which all the disciples, save 
Peter, remained, and came to the beach, is 
here called a ship, (or, little boat), and the 
distance which it had to pass over to reach the 


land was about two hundred cubits. The 
writer remembers the distance, as it could be 
measured roughly by the eye, and the time 
occupied in rowing to the shore, and states it 
as exactly as possible. There was probably no 
delay in starting the boat for the shore, though 
it did not reach that point as soon as Peter. 
Dragging the net with fishes—literally, the 
net of fishes, that is to say, the net full of fishes. 
Thus those in the boat drew the net after them 
in the water until they came to the shore, but 
they did not draw it out of the water. 

9. John describes the scene as he saw it. 
When Peter had girded on his coat and 
plunged into the sea to go to Jesus, John re- 
mained in the boat and gave his attention with 
the rest to bringing it ashore and dragging 
the net after it. He may not have followed 
with his eye the course of Peter, and, there- 
fore, he says nothing as to his swimming or as 
to his meeting the Lord. As soon then as 
they were come to land, (or, So when they 
got out upon the land), they saw a fire of 
coals there, etc. The verb saw, should 
rather be see, to correspond in tense with the 
original; for the present tense is more vivid 
than the past. And fish laid thereon, and 
bread. With equal correctness this might 
be rendered, and a fish laid thereon, and a loaf. 
Those interpreters who regard this meal as in 
some sense analogous to the Lord’s Supper, 
prefer the latter translation. But we doubt 
the value of their reason for this preference, 
since other fish appear to have been added, 
and since there is nothing said in this passage 
which points to the food as emblematic of the 
Lord’s body. Of the word fish (apdpror), Wat- 
kins remarks: ‘‘In this passage and in ver. 13 
only it occurs in the singular, but it seems 
clear that it. may be collective, as our word 
‘‘fish.”” The fire here, as in 18: 18, was of 
“charcoal”? (dv@paxia). Grimm defines the 
word, strues prunarum ardentium—‘‘a pile 
of burning coals.’’ Observe the customary pre- 
cision or definiteness of John’s narrative 
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10 Jesus saith unto them, Bring of the fish which |10 Jesus saith unto them, Bring of the fish which ye 


ye have now caught. 
11 Simon Peter went up, and drew the net to land 
full of great fishes, an hundred and fifty and three: and 


for all there were so many, yet was not the net broken. | 12so many, the net was not rent. 


12 Jesus saith unto them, *Come and dine. And 


none of the disciples durst ask him, Who art thou? 


knowing that it was the Lord. 


@ Acts 10: 41.. 


Weiss believes that this narrative does not in 
the least suggest a miracle, ‘‘since Peter was 
already with Jesus, and on the shore of a sea 
alive with fishermen, whatever was needed for 
the morning meal could easily have been pro- 
cured by direction of Jesus. That the Lord 
himself prepared it, because he wished the 
disciples to be his guests at the meal, the nar- 
rative does not at all intimate.’’, But does the 
record suggest that Peter reached the shore 
—(a distance of about three hundred feet)— 
very much sooner than those inthe boat? Or, 
that the coast was at that early hour alive with 
fishermen? Or, that the beach on which Jesus 
stood was near a city where bread and fish 
could be obtained at any hour of the day? 
All this may have been, as Weiss supposes; 
but we think it could not have been in the 
mind of the writer of this Gospel, and that 
an unprejudiced reader would at once ask, 
Did not John look upon these preparations as 
accomplished by Jesus in asupernatural way ? 
That Peter had any share in making them, is 
quite improbable. That Jesus may have made 
them by the use of natural means, is certainly 
credible. The real question seems to be this: 
Does the narrative of John, read in the light 
of all that is said by the Evangelist concern- 
ing the movements of Jesus after his resur- 
rection, fairly imply at this point something 
miraculous? We are half persuaded that it 
does, but leave the matter to be decided by 
every one for himself—only calling attention 
to the special awe which seems to have filled 
the disciples’ minds. 

10. Bring of the fish which ye have now 
caught (or, taken). It is an almost certain in- 
ference, that this was to be done for the pur- 
pose of adding some of the fish which they 
had taken to those already broiling on the coals 
of fire. But the fish in the net were obtained 
by the extraordinary intervention of Jesus, 
by a miracle of knowledge, if not of power: 
may not the same thing have been true in re- 
spect to those on the fire? Yet Weiss judges 


11 have now taken. Simon Peter therefore went | up, 


and drew the net to land, full of great fishes, a 
hundred and fifty and three: and for all there were 
Jesus saith unto 
them, Come and break your fast. And none of the 
disciples durst inquire of him, Who art thou, know- 


1 Or, aboard. 


otherwise: ‘Precisely this necessary com- 
plementing of the fish already found on the 
fire excludes the miraculous or symbolical 
character of the meal.’’ At all events, the 
materials of that morning repast were the gift 
of Christ to the disciples as really as if they 
had been created on the spot. And, besides, 
it is difficult to see how the addition of fishes 
caught in the manner described, excludes the 
‘‘symbolical character of the meal,’’ even 
should it be thought to exclude its miraculous 
character. 

11. Simon Peter went up, etc. There is 
sufficient authority for the insertion of there- 
fore after Simon Peter, as in the Revised Ver- 
sion, thus connecting the act of Peter formally 
and expressly with the word of Christ. The 
expression went up, refers to the prow of the 
boat as rising above the beach on which it 
rested. If the net, as may be supposed, was 
fastened to the stern, Peter entered the boat 
at the prow and going tothe stern drew the 
net along side, until it reached the shore and 
was pulled out onthe dry land. Probably he 
was assisted by some of the other disciples; as 
the direction of Christ (ver.10) was addressed to 
the disciples, in the plural. The fish were 
now counted, as John remembers, and num- 
bered one hundred and fifty-three. They 
were also of great size, yet the net was not 
broken. When they had been taken from the 
net and counted, some of them were probably 
added to those on the fire, or were broiled in 
addition to them, and the meal was ready. 

12. Come and dine. Rather: Come, 
breakfast; that is, take breakfast, or, break 
your fast; for the verb denotes partaking of 
the morning meal. There is no intimation of 
Christ eating with them, unless it be in the 
word come (Seite), which can scarcely be relied 
upon to prove that Jesus was standing by the 
food. (See ver. 13.) Great was the reverence 
as well as the joy that filled the disciples’ 
hearts. They were afraid to question him 
freely. Though they knew it was the Lord, 
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13 Jesus then cometh, and taketh bread, and giveth 
them, and fish likewise. 

14 This is now “the third time that Jesus shewed 
himself to his disciples, after that he was risen from 
the dead. 

15 So, when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon 
Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than 
these? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest 
that I love thee. He saith unto him, Feed my lambs. 


13 ing that it was the Lord. Jesus cometh, and taketh 
the 1 bread, and giveth them, and the fish likewise. 

14 This is now the third time that Jesus was mani- 
fested to the disciples, after that he was risen from 
the dead, 

15 So when they had broken their fast, Jesus saith 
to Simon Peter, Simon, son of 2 John, *lovest thou 
me more than these? He saith unto him, Yea, 
Lord; thou knowest that I 4 love thee. He saith 


@ See ch. 20: 19, 26.—1 Or, loaf....2 Gr. Joanes. Seech, 1: 42, margin....34 Love, in these places, represents two different Greek words. 


they would doubtless have sought to have 
many things explained, and perhaps con- 
firmed, by his word, if they had not been re- 
strained by a sense of awe which made famil- 
iarity impossible. He only spoke; they were 
silent. Nota word thus far, according to the 
record of John, had any one of them -ad- 
dressed to him, except the monosyllable, 
‘*No,’”’? in answer to his question. (Ver. 5-) 

13. Jesus then cometh, and taketh 
bread, and giveth them, and fish like- 
wise. Then, should be omitted from the first 
clause, as it is wanting in the earliest manu- 
scripts. (§ BC DL X et. al.). Before bread 
and fish, the definite article should be inserted, 
as in the Revised Version. - For thus it is writ- 
ten in the original, and there is no reason why 
the English Version should not here be strictly 
conformed to the original. It was ‘‘the bread”’ 
and ‘“‘the fish’’ already spoken of which he 
gavetothem. The expression, Jesus cometh, 
implies that he was not standing close beside 
the food when he invited the disciples to take 
their breakfast. (See ver.12.) But now he 
acts the part of a gracious and friendly host, 
giving probably to each one of them his por- 
tion of the food. 

14. In saying that this was the third time 
that Jesus shewed himself (or, was mani- 
fested) to his disciples, John speaks of the 
disciples as a body. For, if we include ap- 
pearances to individuals, he has himself de- 
scribed three, which took place in Jerusalem, 
and therefore this would be the fourth. But, 
one of these appearances was to Mary Mag- 
dalene, while two of them were to the assem- 
bled disciples. Clearly enough he associates 
this manifestation of himself to a group of 
his disciples with the two similar manifesta- 
tions in Jerusalem, and does not put in the 
same category his appearance to Mary. 

In Luke 5: 1-11 (comp. Matt. 4: 18-22; 
Mark 1: 16-20), there is an account of a mirac- 
ulous draught of fishes, which has been sup- 
posed by some identical with the one before 


us. But the events described in this narrative 
are different in all essential points frdm those 
mentioned by Luke. ‘‘(1) Those took place 
in the early part of Christ’s ministry; these, 
after his resurrection. (2) Luke speaks of 
two boats; John, of but one. (8) Luke says 
that James and John were not in the same 
boat with Peter; John virtually says they 
were. (4) Luke says their net broke; John 
says the net did not break. (5) Luke declares 
that two boats were filled with the fishes 
taken; John asserts that the fish were not 
taken into the boat at all. (6) Luke repre- 
sents Peter as falling at the feet of Jesus and 
beseeching him to depart; John represents 
him as plunging into the sea to come to Christ 
as quickly as possible. (7) Luke relates that 
Jesus called Peter to become a fisher of men; 
John, that he directed him to feed his sheep. 
(8) Luke declares that Christ was in the boat; 
John asserts that he was on the beach. Other 
minor differences may be passed over in 
silence, for these establish beyond a doubt the 
distinctness of the two miracles.’’ (See the 
writer’s work on ‘‘The Miracles of Christ,’’ 
ete., p. 44.) 
15223. JESUS 
SPEAKS OF JOHN. 
15. The conversation between Jesus and 
Peter was in presence of the other disciples. 
This was suitable, if not morally necessary. 
For, having boasted in their hearing of his 
unconquerable faithfulness—whatever others 
might do, and having afterwards, in a public 
and cowardly manner denied the Saviour, it 
was fitting that his reproof and restoration 
should be witnessed by some of them. Such 
a reproof and restoration, so searching, and 
yet kind; so thorough, and yet gentle; were 
a lesson never to be forgotten by those present, 
and were worthy a conspicuous place in the 
Gospel which reveals to us the very “‘heart of 
Christ.’’ Accordingly, after the disciples had 
breakfasted (not dined), Jesus saith to 
Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, 


ReEsToRES PETER, AND 
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16 He saith to him again the second time, Simon, son 
of Jonas, lovest thou me? He saith unto him, Yea, 
Lord; thou knowest that I love thee, * He saith unto 
him, Feed my sheep. 


16 unto him, Feed my lambs. 


He saith to him again 
a second time, Simon, son of 1John, ?lovest thou 
me? Hesaith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest 
that I love thee. He saith unto him, Tend my 


@ Acts 20; 28; Heb, 13: 20; 1 Pet. 9:25; 5: 2. 4.——1 Gr. Joanes. 


See ch. 1: 43, margin....23 Love, in these places represents two 


different Greek words. 


lovest thou me more than these? Instead 
of Jonas, the Revised Version has John and 
is supported in making this change by the 
larger part of the early manuscripts. More 
important, however, is it to remark, that 
Jesus does not here use the new and honor- 
able name, Peter, in addressing his most con- 
spicuous disciple. There would have been 
too deep a sarcasm in applying that designa- 
tion now. For sincerity, not sarcasm, is 
called for when an offender is to be restored. 
So the firm and wise and loving Master goes 
back to the old name, and thus reminds his 
follower, without a touch of bitterness, that 
his recent conduct is inconsistent with his new 
name. To call him Peter, a Rock, in the face 
of conduct which seemed to prove him fickle 
as the wind, would be fearful irony; to call 
him Simon, son of John, was sincere reproof. 
It is also noticeable that the word lovest, 
(ayargs), employed by Jesus in his question, 
denotes a high moral regard and attachment, 
in distinction from warm personal affection. 
The latter was not counted worthless by 
Christ, but the former was what he specially 
sought in his followers. He expected to be 
honored and loved in view of his divine 
character, with an intelligent, voluntary ap- 
preciation. Sucha love springs from the very 
source of spiritual life in the soul, and is, in 
the language of Jesus, ‘‘a well of water, 
springing up into everlasting life.’ It is an 
expression, not of impulse or natural affec- 
tion, but of the whole moral personality in its 
purest action. Such a love ought, then, to 
overcome fear, and lead to the noblest self- 
sacrifice. Clearly, then, Peter had not mani- 
fested such love in his conduct; will he claim 
to possess it now? Notice also the words, 
more than these. They are charged with 
an allusion tothe past. For Peter had said, 
with boastful assurance, on the evening before 
Jesus was delivered up: ‘‘If all shall be 
offended in thee, I will never be offended,’‘ 
and, ‘Even if I must die with thee, I will 
not deny thee.’ (Matt. 26: 33, 35, (Rev. 
Ver.; comp. John 13: 37.) In other words, 
taking exception to his Master's prediction: 


‘* All ye shall be offended in me this night,’”’ 
he had asserted that, if all the rest should be 
made to stumble by anything that might be 
done or suffered by Jesus, his integrity would 
remain firm; his fidelity to Christ would be 
unshaken, Alas, within a few hours, he had 
fallen lower than any of them, and had openly 
denied the Lord. Would he now claim to 
have more true love for Jesus than these, his 
fellow-disciples? Never was a more search- 
ing reproof uttered in simple words. The 
least was said that could be said, and yet the 
most was said that could be said. And what 
was the answer? Yea, Lord, thou knowest 
that I love thee. A truthful answer, no 
doubt. A submission of the case to Christ’s 
own knowledge, with a virtual confession that 
he had not known himself. But at the same 
time he is sure that Jesus must certainly see 
in his heart a warm personal attachment, if 
not the high moral affection to which he had 
referred. For, in his answer, Peter uses the 
word (¢:Aéw), which denotes personal affection, 
It was well; and the Lord saith unto him: 
Feed my lambs. These words assign to 
Peter the work of a Christian shepherd, who 
is called to lead the lambs of the flock into 
green pastures. And the word lamb, may be 
understood to refer to the still weak and im- 
mature members of Christ’s flock. Feeding, 
rather than controlling, is the idea of the verb. 

16. Jesus repeats the same question a 
second time, omitting, however, the words, 
more than these. For Peter’s answer to 
his first question had shown that this disciple 
no longer thought his own love stronger than 
that of his fellow disciples; and therefore the 
Lord does not repeat his allusion to his great 
disciple’s spiritual egotism and vanity. The 
second response of Peter is a simple repetition 
of his first; and is followed by the command, 
Feed my sheep $ or, more precisely, shepherd 
my sheep. There is some authority for a 
Greek word, meaning little sheep, in place of 
the word that means sheep. But it is hardly 
sufficient to warrant a change in the text. 
The principal consideration in its favor is the 
fact that it isan uncommon word, while that 
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17 He saith unto him the third time, Simon, son of |17 sheep. He saith unto him the third time, Simon 


Jonas, lovest thou me? Peter was grieved because he 
said unto him the third time, Lovest thou me? And 
he said unto him, Lord, thou knowest all things; thou 
knowest that I love thee. Jesus saith unto him, Feed 
my sheep. 

18 ¢ Verily, verily I say unto thee, When thou wast 
young, thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou 
wouldest: but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch 
forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry 
thee whither thou wouldest not. 


son of 1John, 2lovest thou me? Peter was grieved 
because he said unto him the third time, 2 Lovest 
thou me? And he said unto him, Lord, thou 
knowest all things; thou 4knowest that I %love 
18 thee. Jesus saith unto him, Feed my sheep. Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, When thou wast young, 
thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou 
wouldest; but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt 
stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird 
thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not. 


@ ob, 2: 24, 25: 16:30....b ch. 13: 36; Acta 12: 3, 4.——1 Gr. Joanes. 


See ch.1: 42, margin....2 3 Love, in these places, represents two 


different Greek words....4 Or, perceivest, 


for sheep is very common; and it is easier to 
suppose a change from an uncommon to a 
common word than the reverse. 

17. Again the third time, Jesus repeats his 
question; but now with an important varia- 
tion. For he substitutes the verb used by 
Peter, denoting warm personal affection, for 
the higher word previously employed by 
himself. It is this change which appears to 
have grieved Peter; for by it Christ seemed 
to call in question the genuineness of his per- 
sonal devotion. If Peter’s grief had arisen 
from the repetition of the question a third time, 
John would naturally have assigned to the 
third time an emphatic position in the sen- 
tence, Peter was grieved because he said 
unto him the third time, Lovest thou 
me? But he did not; and we are therefore 
forbidden to emphasize that expression. 
Moreover, the change of his own word, 
lovest, for the word persistently chosen by 
Peter, isan adequate and obvious explanation 
of the apostle’s grief. His answer is now 
strengthened—Lord, thou knowest all 
things; thou knowest that I love thee. 
The verb which is translated knowest, in 
the last clause, is stronger than that which is 
translated by the same word in the preceding 
clause. To mark, if not to express, the dis- 
tinction between them, the latter may be 
rendered, as in the margin of the Revised 
Version, perceivest. By his perfect knowl- 
edge Jesus must see, or perceive, the love 
which his disciple now feels to him. Jesus 
accepts the answer, and says to Peter, Feed 
my sheep. The verb feed, is the same as 
that used in verse 15—Feed my lambs. 
And if the word ‘‘lambs,’’ in that verse re- 
fers to weak, immature Christians, the word 
““sheep,’”’ in this verse, must denote persons 
who are more advanced in Christian life. 
But there is no evidence that apostles were 
included among them; much less is there any 


evidence that Peter.was now reinstated in a 
sort of governmental primacy over all that 
believe in Christ. All that was said to him 
on this occasion was said, in other words, to 
Paul, and to the rest of the apostles. The 
special reason, however, for saying it to 
Peter at this time, was the fact of his amazing 
fall—after which it could not have been easy 
for him to believe that the Lord would trust 
him as before, and allow him to resume the — 
leading place which he had held among the 
apostles. 

18. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, etc. 
The connection of this verse with the preced- 
ing is obvious. Having committed anew to 
Peter his life-work, as an apostle, Jesus sol- 
emnly refers to the personal issues of that 
work. It would lead him in a path not chosen 
by himself, and to an end which nature al- 
ways dreads. In earlier days Peter had been 
self-reliant, and perhaps self-willed. He had 
been prompt in deciding, strenuous in action, 
preferring always to lead rather than to be led. 
But the future would be unlike the past. 
What was possible then, will be impossible 
hereafter. The time will come when he will 
feel the need of direction—when he will in 
old age stretch forth his hands (as a blind man) 
for guidance, and when he will be girded by 
another, and carried whither he would not. 
Then he will not, as in former years, choose 
his own way. Faithfulness to his Lord will 
involve self-denial and martyrdom. There 
seems to be no special obscurity in this figura- 
tive language, unless it be found in the clauses, 
stretch forth thy hands, and another shall 
gird thee. But the former, when applied 
to an old man, must naturally be understood 
as reaching out the hands either for support 
or for guidance. The writer admits that he 
has seen it done so often by his blind grand- 
father with a view to obtaining guidance, that 
this seems the more natural meaning; per- 
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19 This spake he, signifying sby what death he/19 Now this he s “eg signifying b 


should glorify God. And when he had spoken this, he 
saith unto him, Follow me. 

20 Then Peter, turning about, seeth the disciple 
+whom Jesus loved peel which also leaned on his 
breast at supper, and said, Lord, which is he that be- 
trayeth thee? 

21 Peter seeing him saith to Jesus, Lord, and what 
shall this man do? 

22 Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he tarry ¢ till 
I come, what is that to thee? follow thou me, 


what manner of 
death he should glorify God. nd when he 

20 spoken this, he saith unto him, Follow me, Peter, 
turning about, seeth the disciple whom Jesus lov 
following; who also leaned back on his breast at 
the supper, and said, Lord, who is he that betrayeth 

21 thee? Peter therefore seeing him saith to Jesua, 

22 Lord, 1and what shall this man do? Jesus saith 
unto him, If I will that he tarry till I come, 


@2 Pet, 1: 14....b ob. 13: 23, 25; 20: 2....c Matt, 16: 27, 29; 25:31; 1 Cor. 4: 5; 11: 26; Rev. 2: 25; 8:11; 22:7: 20.——1 Gr. and thée 
man, what? 


haps to one who has never had this early ex- 
perience, the other reference may appear more 
probable. The only other tenable sense is 
that of stretching forth the hands to receive 
the manacles of a prisoner; but this would 
have seemed to require the passive, as cfficers 
of the law do not usually wait for prisoners 
to reach out their hands, but lay hold of them 
and apply the fetters themselves. The latter 
expression, another shall gird thee, was 
probably chosen for the sake of the contrast 
which it affords to, thou girdedst thyself. 
Girding oneself, denotes voluntary preparation 
for action; being girded by another, denotes, 
im this case, enforced preparation for death. 

19. This spake he, signifying by what 
death he should glorify God. The Revised 
Version is more exact: Now this he spake, 
signifying by what manner of death he should 
glorify God. There is no sufficient reason for 
calling in question this statement of the sacred 
writer, or indeed for asserting that he has not 
referred to the deeper spiritual sense of the 
Saviour’s words. It must first be proved that 
the deeper, spiritual sense spoken of is clearly 
present in the words of Christ. But this ex- 
planation does not require us to suppose, with 
some of the Christian Fathers, that the 
Saviour’s language pointed to crucifixion as 
the manner of Peter’s death. It is enough to 
see in his words a prediction of the violent 
death of Peter; though we do not wish to call 
in question the tradition that he was crucified. 
And when he had spoken this, he saith 
unto him, Follow me. The next verse 
implies that this was spoken as Jesus be- 
gan to move from the place, and that Peter 
literally followed him, for a short distance, at 
least. Whether the bodily act was or was not 
the shadow of a spiritual act, to which the 
words of Jesus pointed, is not wholly certain; 
but such a reference is probable. 

20. And now, as the two were going away 


from the group of disciples, Peter, turning 
about, seeth the disciple whom Jesns 
loved, following. It might have been ex- 
pected that John would follow Jesus whenever 
decorum permitted. But in this instance he 
did not intrude upon his Lord’s privacy with 
Peter, but allowed a considerable interval 
between himself and them. Which also 
leaned on his breast at supper, and said, 
Lord, which is he that betrayeth thee? 
(1s:25.) ‘‘In the emphatic three-fold refer- 
ence to this disciple’s intimacy with Jesus, we 
see most naturally the reason why he con- 
sidered himself at liberty to follow, although 
Jesus had called upon no one but Peter to do 
this.’’— Weiss. ‘John was sure that nothing 
could pass between Jesus and Peter which 
needed to be concealed from himself.’’—Godet. 
This is the real ground for his referring to the 
expressions of Christ’s love to him. 

21. Peter (read therefore, as in Rev. Ver.), 
seeing him saith to Jesus, Lord, and 
what shall this man do? More briefly: 
Lord, and this man, what? That is, what of 
him? Of his work, and the manner of his 
death? Possibly the latter was specially in 
his mind. For, as the last words of Jesus had 
foreshadowed Peter’s violent death, he may 
have been thinking of that more than of the 
work that would go before it. And his 
thoughts respecting himself may have deter- 
mined the direction of his inquiry concerning 
John. This suggestion is favored by the 
answer of Christ, which appears to assume 
that Peter had in mind the death of John. 
The idea that Peter's question sprang from 
jealousy is unworthy of serious attention. 
Peter and John were faithful friends, and the 
question of the former respecting the latter, 
needs no explanation beyond what is afforded 
by the circumstances of the hour. 

22. If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee? These words of 
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23 Then went this saying abroad among the brethren, 
that that oes should not die: yet Jesus said not 
unto him, He shall not die; but, If 1 will that he tarry 
till I come, what is that to thee? 

24 This is the disciple which testifieth of these things, 
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23 what is that to thee? follow thou me. This saying 
therefore went forth among the brethren, that that 
disciple should not die; yet Jesus said not unto 
him, that he should not die; but, if I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee? 

24 This is the disciple who beareth witness of these 


Christ certainly imply his control over the 
duration of the apostles’ lives. And if the 
great forces of nature were subject to his will 
in such a manner that neither pestilence nor 
famine, neither human prejudice nor passion, 
could defeat his purpose in regard to the apos- 
tles, it is easy to believe that he is ‘‘ Head over 
all things tothe church.’’ The number of our 
days is with him. Amid the great forces of 
the universe Christ rules. Peter must have 
been profoundly moved by this assumption of 
authority in the realm of natural life, as well 
as in that of spiritual things, unless he had 
been previously convinced of his Lord’s true 
Sonship to the Father, and supremacy over 
the world. Again, the words of Christ speak 
of his ‘‘coming,’’ as an event certain in the 
future. But not in the immediate future. To 
think of the Day of Pentecost, is wholly out 
of the question. For Jesus had already 
spoken of Peter in language that foreshad- 
owed his martyrdom in old age, while this 
passage implies that he would not remain till 
the Lord’s coming. And when, in connec- 
tion with this, Christ suggests the possibility 
of John’s continuing in the flesh until he 
should come, an impression that his coming is 
somewhat remote is unavoidable. We may, 
therefore, conclude that none of the apostles, 
save John, expected to witness the coming of 
their Lord, without seeing death. But if the 
words of Jesus, though hypothetical, and not 
to be interpreted as a declaration of his will 
and a prediction concerning the life of John, 
are thought to point in a certain direction, 
and to render it probable that Jesus meant to 
preserve the life of John until his coming— 
that coming must be looked for between the 
death of the other apostles and that of the 
beloved disciple, and must have been fulfilled 
in the destruction of Jerusalem, regarded as 
the type of a greater coming and judgment 
at the end of the world. (Butsee Note on ver. 
23.) Follow thou me. The pronoun thou 
is emphatic. And it is difficult to avoid 
giving a broad sense to the word follow, in 
this command—a sense so broad as to include 
the suffering of a cruel death, as well asa life 


of true devotion to God and patient service of 
mankind. For this broader and deeper sense 
grows out of the context, and presents itself 
to the reader’s mind as the only sufficient 
meaning for the place. 

23. Then went this saying, etc. Better, 
asin the Revised Version: This saying, there- 
fore, went forth among the brethren, that that 
disciple should not die. The word therefore, 
is preferable to then, as a translation of the 
Greek connective. The saying that sprang 
out of Christ’s remark, and was diffused 
among the brethren, was an inference; but 
a natural one, provided Christ was to come 
but once, and all the Christians then alive were 
to be changed, without tasting death, as Paul 
distinctly taught. (1 Cor. 15: 51,62.) This, we may 
assume, was the general belief of Christians ; 
there is no ground for asserting that Paul dif- 
fered from others on this point. Circumstan- 
ces led him to speak of it more fully than it 
was treated by other apostles, but all held the 
same view. Yet the inference, that that 
disciple should not die, is plainly regarded 
by the sacred writer as illegitimate; but to 
show that it was illegitimate he simply repeats 
again the very words of Jesus. Those words 
were hypothetical, dependent on an if. 
Again, they said nothing about not dying, 
but only spoke of life prolonged till a certain 
event should take place. For some reason 
John does not tell his readers, whether he does 
or does not expect to die—whether he does or 
does not recognize any event in the past as the 
coming referred to by Jesus. We feel in 
reading this verse, that he did not regard the 
Lord’s saying as any proof that he would not 
die; but if he believed that the coming re- 
ferred to took place at the fall of Jerusalem, 
we are surprised that he has given us no hint 
of soimportant a fact. Indeed, his silence on 
this point makes us doubt whether the fall of 
Jerusalem was ever more than a faint type of 
the greater coming which was principally 
spoken of by Christ and his apostles. 

24, 25. ConcLUDING STATEMENTS ABOUT 
THIS GOSPEL. 

24. If we suppose this verse to have been 
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and wrote these things: and 4 we know that his testi- 
mony is true. 
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things, and wrote these things: and we know that 
his witness is true. 


25 And there are also many other things which|25 And there are also many other things which 


Jesus did, the which, if they should be written every 
one, ‘I suppose that even the world itself could not 
contain the books that should be written. Amen, 


Jesus did, the which if they should be written every 
one, I suppose that even the world itself would not 
contain the books that should be written, 


ach, 19: 85; 3 John 12,...6 oh. 20: 30....¢ Amos 7: 10. 


written by John, it is a strong statement that 
the disciple just referred to (ver. 21-23) is the one 
who is bearing witness by this Gospel, who 
wrote these things by which he is bearing wit- 
ness, and who is certain, from his personal 
knowledge, of their truth. With this view 
of the passage, John speaks of himself in the 
third person, to which there is no objection 
worth naming. His modesty leads him thus 
to speak. And the same feeling leads him to 
say we know, in the last clause, instead of J 
know. Meyer supposes that he speaks ‘‘ out 
of a consciousness of fellowship with his read- 
ers, no one of whom, as the gray-haired apos- 
tle rightly assumed, would doubt the truth of 
his testimony.’’ On the other hand, Weiss 
believes that this verse was written by some 
one representing the Ephesian elders. ‘‘It is 
self-evident that ‘the we,’ can be only such 
persons as have lived in fellowship with John, 
and as have authority enough with the read- 
ers to whom the Gospel went out to secure 
its reception through their solemn testimony 
to its authorship and credibility: hence the 
Ephesian elders have been thought of as the 
writers of this verse.’’ A third view is possi- 
ble, namely; that the addition made by the 
Ephesian elders is only the last clause—and 
we know that his testimony is true. ‘In 
this case the appended words are to be re- 
garded as the almost involuntary expression 
of their confidence in, and admiration of, one 
whose Gospel differed so much from the earlier 
Gospels, that some may have doubted how it 


would be received.’’—Schaff. The strongest 
reason for believing that this clause, (or, the 
whole verse), was inserted by some one be- 
sides the Evangelist, is the change from the 
third person in the earlier parts of the verse, 
to the first person in the last clause; and this 
change is as naturally explained by supposing 
the insertion to begin with and we know, as 
by supposing it to begin with the verse. 

25. And there are also many other 
things which Jesus did, etc. Again, as 
in 20: 30, the Evangelist reminds his readers 
that his narrative is an incomplete record of 
the Lord’s ministry—a selection from a great 
treasure-house, which seems to him inexhaust- 
ible. The which, if they should be writ- 
ten every one, I suppose that even the 
world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written. A hyperbolical 
statement, intimating the boundless variety 
and richness of the Saviour’s teaching by 
word and deed, and suggesting that a com- 
plete record of the same would fill the world 
too full of books. And surely the Evan- 
gelist was correct in his judgment. Much as 
we may regret the brevity of the Gospels, 
when we are seeking to make a complete pic- 
ture of the Lord’s life on earth—there are 
ample grounds for believing that for the su- 
preme ends of religious impression we have 
enough. Thus closes this wonderful Gospel, 
whose depths of wisdom and love will never 
be fathomed by the sons of earth. 


ASIN te OX 


BAPTISM AS RELATED TO REGENERATION AND FORGIVENESS. 


John 3: 5 is one of a few passages on which men have founded the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration. Indeed, it has probably been appealed to oftener than any other text of 
Scripture in support of that doctrine. But with it have been associated Titus 3: 5; 1 Peter 
8:21; Acts 2: 88; 22: 16; and Eph. 5: 26. These passages may be divided into two classes. 
(1) Those in which baptism is expressly named: Acts 2: 88; 22: 16; and 1 Peter 8: 21; and 
(2) those in which it is perhaps referred to: John 8: 5; Titus 3:5; and Eph. 5: 26. Let us 
begin our study with the first class, wherein the ordinance is distinctly named. In neither of 
these passages is baptism represented as a means of regeneration—i. e., of the work of the 
Holy Spirit in giving a new life to the soul. (a) The first of them reads as follows: 
‘* Repent, and be baptized every one of you in (or, upon) the name of Jesus Christ, unto the 
remission (or, forgiveness) of your sins.’’ (Acts2: 38. Rev. Ver.) Here repentance and 
baptism are represented as leading to the forgiveness of sins. We understand repentance to 
be a voluntary turning of the soul from the exercise of unbelief to the exercise of belief, 
and from a paramount love of self and sin to a paramount love of God and holiness; while 
baptism is the prescribed symbol, sign, or expression of that inward change. The two are, 
therefore, properly united in our thought; but one as the essential, inward change, and the 
other as a divinely required confession or sign of that change. This view of the relation of 
baptism to repentance or faith is confirmed by the 41st verse below: ‘‘ They that gladly 
received his word were baptized.’ But there is no hint in these verses of any connection 
between baptism and regeneration by the Spirit of God; no suggestion, even, that the 
change called repentance was conditioned on the rite of baptism. (b) The second passage is 
a part of what Ananias said unto Paul in Damascus, after the latter had received his sight, 
and had been assured that he would be a witness for Christ unto all men, thus: ‘ Arise, 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord.’ (Acts 22: 16.) 
Of course there is no such thing possible as a literal washing away of sins. A removal of 
sins from the soul by bathing the body in water is absurd. But there is such a thing as for- 
giveness of sins; and this may be described figuratively as washing them away, so that 
henceforth the soul may be ‘‘clean’’ from the guilt or stain of sin. Dr. Hackett remarks, 
‘that this clause (and wash away thy sins) states a result of the baptism in language derived 
from the nature of the ordinance. It answers to unto the forgiveness of sins, in 2: 88—1. e., 
submit to the rite in order to be forgiven. In both passages, baptism is represented as 
having this importance or efficacy, because it is the sign of the repentance and faith which 
are the conditions of salvation.’’ A similar use of language appears in the Old Testament. 
For in Lev. 4: 20, 26, 31, 35; 5: 10, 16, forgiveness of sin is promised as a result of the proper 
sacrifice for sin; while in Lev. 16: 19, 30, the presenting of the sin-offering is said to 
‘‘cleanse’’ the people from sins. To forgive sins and to cleanse from sins were, therefore, 
substantially equivalent expressions. And let it be observed that Ananias adds an expres- 
sion, calling on Ais name, (Rev. Ver.), which agrees perfectly with the view that baptism 
involves the idea of prayer for the forgiveness of sins. If baptism really signifies the change 
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of inward life, called ‘‘repentance toward God and faith toward the Lord Jesus Christ,’’ it 
surely represents the candidate as entering for the first time upon a life of prayer for pardon 
and peace. (c) The third passage is more difficult; yet we believe it is in perfect accord 
with the two already considered. But we are satisfied with neither the Common nor the 
Revised Version of the text. It may, however, be translated as follows: Which also now 
saveth you in its antitype—baptism, (not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the earnest 
request of a good conscience unto God), through the resurrection of Jesus Christ. We 
give to the word (érepérnua) variously translated answer, inquiry, seeking, carnest seeking, 
requirement, the meaning request, or earnest request, because the verb (éperdw) signifies to 
ask a question, or to ask a favor—i. ¢., to question, or to request, and because the compound 
verb appears also to have both these senses, though slightly modified in use. Hence, the 
noun (érepommua), which sometimes means a question asked, or a demand made, may naturally 
signify a request made. Grimm proposes to add another definition, namely, strong desire; 
because a feeling of desire is implied in the motions of interrogating or of demanding. But 
the form of the noun points rather to a request made than to the feeling which might lead to 
making it. Now we have seen that ‘‘calling on his name,’ or prayer, is associated by 
Ananias with baptism, while ‘‘ forgiveness of sins’’ is represented by Peter as a result of the 
beginning of spiritual life, signified by baptism. But in this passage, baptism itself is spoken 
of as an embodied request or prayer unto God. And what can be truer than this, if it is a 
symbol of repentance, that is to say, of a change of mind and heart, if it is a sign and figure 
of entering into anew life? Is not the first motion of faith a beginning of actual trust in 
God, through Christ, for the forgiveness of sins? And is not this trust an implicit and 
earnest request for that forgiveness? Baptism, therefore, saves, because it stands for and 
means genuine reliance, for the first time, upon the mercy of God in Christ, and, indeed, an 
earnest request for pardon: it expresses the act of the soul in turning to God, committing 
itself to God, and seeking his grace. 

If now we continue our study by looking at the other class of passages cited above, 
to-wit, those in which Baptism is not expressly named, we shall see that one of them (a) 
Eph. 5: 26, repeats the idea of ‘‘cleansing’’—(z. e., from sins) which, as has been shown, is 
sometimes a figurative expression for forgiveness of sins. The passage is rendered as follows 
in the Revised Version: Even as Christ loved the church and gave himself up for it; that he 
might sanctify it, having cleansed it by the washing (margin, laver,) of water with the word. 
Let the reader observe (1.) That ‘‘cleansing’’ seems to be distinguished by the apostle from 
‘‘sanctifying.’’ This accords with the view that it refers to the forgiveness of sins upon re- 
pentance, rather than to the implanting of a holy principle of life and sanctification in the 
soul. The two acts are doubtless co-incident in time, but are distinguishable in fact and 
thought. (2.) That here, as in the passages already examined, baptism—in case that is 
meant by ‘‘the laver of water,’’—is used as a sign or symbol of conversion, and is spoken of 
as securing that which is secured by conversion—that is, by the turning of the soul to God for 
pardon and peace. In other words, the sign is here put for the thing signified; the ritual act 
of confession is put for the spiritual act which it represents. (3.) That an expression is added, 
with the word, or, in the word, which directs attention to the dispensation or element in which 
this cleansing or forgiveness is accomplished. That dispensation or element is the gospel—the 
word of divine grace in which sinners find light and peace. It is surely needless to justify 
this meaning of the expression, but we will refer to a few passages where it is illustrated—e. g., 
Rom. 10: 8,17; Eph. 6:17; Heb. 6: 5; 1 Peter 1: 23. Itis probably never used to denote 
the formula of baptism. (4) That the ‘‘cleansing by the laver of water’? may be a simple 
figure of speech, founded on the bridal lustrations practiced in the East—the whole church 
of Christ being thought of as his bride. Wedo not accept this as the interpretation most 
likely on the whole to be correct, but it is certainly intelligible and in harmony with the con- 
text. At all events, there is nothing in this passage to show that Paul conceived of baptism as 
the medium in and through which divine life is conveyed by the Holy Spirit to the soul. 

There remain two passages in which alone baptism seems to be connected with the work 
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of the Holy Spirit in regeneration, viz.: Titus 3: 5, and John 3: 6. (b) The passage in Titus 
is thus translated by the Revisers: But according to his mercy he saved us, through the wash- 
ing (or, laver) of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost. As we understand the pas- 
sage it might be literally translated, through a laver of regeneration and a renewing of the 
Holy Ghost :—‘‘a laver of regeneration’’ referring to the inception of the new life by the 
work of the Spirit, and ‘‘a renewing of the Holy Ghost’’ referring to the preservation and 
development of the life, already implanted, by the same Spirit. But whether ‘‘a laver of 
regeneration,’ means a laver which belongs to regeneration, as its prescribed emblem and 
expression, or whether regeneration itself is figuratively called a laver of regeneration be- 
cause in and by it the soul is cleansed, is not perfectly clear. If this passage could be inter- 
preted by itself, without regard to other statements, we should be ready to adopt the latter 
view as correct, and say that there is here no reference to baptism. But bearing in mind the 
other passages, we accept the former view as probably correct, and believe that Paul had in 
mind baptism as representing and confessing the divine change called regeneration. Hence 
he teaches that men are saved by an outworking, obedient life, given and preserved by the 
Holy Spirit. (c) The other passage, John 3: 5, has been examined in the Commentary; but 
we may properly add a few remarks in this place. (1) There can be no reference in this pas- 
sage to Christian baptism in distinction from John’s baptism. For neither this Gospel nor 
any other gives us reason to think that Christ had yet administered the rite by the hands of 
his disciples, or had imparted to it any spiritual efficacy which it had not when administered 
by John. If then he meant to speak in language intelligible to Nicodemus, he must have 
referred either to John’s baptism, or to a well-understood figurative sense of the term water 
He could not have referred to a rite that would begin to be used after two or three years. (2) 
As an expression, being ‘‘ born of water and of Spirit’”’ is clearly not synonymous with being 
“born of the Spirit’? by means of water. For by the former the relation of these two 
sources of the new life to each other is not pointed out, while by the latter it is definitely 
stated. Taking the two sources separately, we may say that being ‘‘ born of water’’ (bap- 
tized), must signify being cleansed from sins or forgiven; while being ‘born of Spirit’ can- 
not signify less than being ingenerated, if we may use the word, with a new and holy prin- 
ciple of life by the Spirit of God. Itis not, therefore, surprising that Jesus alludes to bap- 
tism in the briefest manner, while he dwells with special emphasis upon the work of the 
Spirit. (8) We do not hesitate to say that it is irrational to think of ‘‘ water” as holding 
the same relation to the new birth, as that held by the Holy Spirit. A material substance 
cannot be supposed to effect a moral change. It may naturally enough signify a moral or 
spiritual change, but that isall. Dead matter cannot be a spring of moral power to the soul. 
And it is almost equally difficult to conceive of it as a physicial medium of the Spirit. 
Having shown that the principal texts on which men have founded the doctrine that 
the work of the Holy Spirit in regeneration is mediated by the water of baptism, need not 
be supposed to teach that doctrine, we will now look at certain representations of Scripture 
which are manifestly inconsistent with that doctrine. And we shall assume, for the sake of 
brevity, that repentance towards God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, are just as truly 
fruits of the Spirit, beginning with regeneration, as is genuine love to God or one’s neighbor. 
(Compare 1 John 5:1 with 1 John 4:7.) The representations of Scripture to which we 
refer, are such as these: (a) John the Baptist not only considered repentance, and, indeed, 
‘fruits worthy of repentance,’’ if not also faith in the coming Messiah, to be possible before 
baptism, but to be suitable prerequisites to it. (See Matt. 8: 6-8; Mark 1: 4, 5; Luke 3: 8, 
8, 13, 14,18; Acts 19:4; and compare John 4:1.) (b) The apostles, after receiving the 
gifts of the Spirit on the Day of Pentecost, taught the same thing as to repentance and faith 
in Christ going before baptism. (Acts 2: 88, 41; 8: 12, 85-88; 9: 15-18; 16: 14, 15, 31-34.) 
(c) Peter looked upon the extraordinary gift of the Spirit to Cornelius, his kinsmen, and 
near friends, as conclusive evidence that they might properly be baptized. (Acts 10: 24, 44- 
48.) (d) Paul represented the word of the cross, or the preaching of Christ crucified, in 
distinction from the administering of baptism, as the power of God unto salvation. (1 Cor. 
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1: 17, 18, 21-24.) (e) Paul affirmed that in Christ Jesus he had begotten the Corinthian 
Christians, through the gospel, (1 Cor. 4: 15), after saying a little before that he had 
baptized only a very few of them. (1 Cor. 1: 14-16.) These passages make it certain that, 
according to the teaching of John, of Christ, and of his apostles, the function of baptism is 
not to originate the new life of faith, but to represent the origin of it; to portray and con- 
fess the entrance of a human soul, through repentance and faith, produced by the Spirit of 
God, in the light of divine truth, upon a life of consecration and obedience. It is an 
ordinance that takes the mind of a believer back to the moment of conversion, that he may 
confess before men the change which then took place, by the grace of God, in his spiritual 
state. It is the specific, the prescribed, the significant rite, by which he signifies that he has 
ceased to live in unbelief, and has begun to live in faith and obedience. If any one thinks 
it unimportant, because it is concerned in the manifestation rather than in the origination 
of the new life, let him ponder the language of Paul: ‘‘If thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth, Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart that God raised him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved.’ (Rom. 10: 9, Rev. Ver.); orthe words of James: ‘‘Show me thy faith apart 
from thy works, and I by my works will show thee my faith,’’ and ‘‘as the body apart from 
the spirit is dead, even so faith apart from works is dead.”’ (James 2: 18, 26, Rev. Ver.); or 
the saying of Christ himself: ‘‘ Every one therefore who shall confess me before men, him will 
I also confess before my Father which is in heaven.’’ (Matt. 10: 82, Rev. Ver.) If it can be 
said with Tertullian, that ‘‘a sound or vigorous faith is sure of salvation” (fides integra 
secura est de salute), it can also be affirmed, that ‘‘ vigorous faith’’ works by love, and leads 
to obedience. If there can be no doubt as to the salvation of the penitent robber, without 
baptism, there can be as little doubt of his willingness to obey Christ in every practicable 
manner. Baptism, then, is a very definite and important act of obedience to Christ, and 
withal a very clear confession of divine truth; but it is prerequisite to salvation only as 
ebedience to the known will of Christ is prerequisite. 
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